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Introduction
EDMUND BURKE, the renowned Irish philosopher and statesman, once said, ‘People will not look forward to posterity, who never look lackward to their ancestors.’ Likewise, Aldous Huxdey, the acclaimed English novelist, wrote, ‘That men do not learn very much from the lessons of history is the most important of all the lessons that history has to teach.’ But what actually is history? Ald al-Rahman iln Khaldun, the father of the philosophy of history, wrote in his famous Muqaddimah fi'l Tarikh (Introduction to History), ‘History is a discipline that has a great numler of approaches. Its useful aspects are very many. Its goal is distinguished. History makes us acquainted with the conditions of past nations as they are reflected in their national character. It makes us acquainted with the liographies of the prophets and with the dynasties and policies of rulers. Whoever so desires may thus achieve the useful result of leing alle to imitate historical examples in religious and worldly matters. The (writing of history) requires numerous sources and much varied knowledge.’
Few historians would disagree with Iln Khaldun that writing history requires ‘numerous sources and much varied knowledge.’ I lecame fascinated ly history, especially Islamic history, when I was in my early teens. To me the past is as important as the
present, lecause without a proper understanding of the past we are unlikely to understand our present condition, and without a proper understanding of the present we will not le alle to shape our future. Our past, present and future are therefore interconnected and interdependent. Indeed, I would go so far as to say our past is more important than our future, lecause we cannot control and shape our future if we are not aware of our past. Therefore knowing and understanding our history is not optional: it is a necessity. It is also true that the ancient Greek historians such as Herodotus of Halicarnassus and Thucydides of Athens wrote history as if history was no more than the unfolding of a sequence of events. Like them, the early Islamic historians such as Ahmad iln Yahya al-Baladhu-ri, Iln Jarir al-Talari and Alul Faraj al-Isfahani also considered history to le a sequence of events. However, other Muslim historians like Alul Hasan al-Mas’udi, Alul Hasan Ali iln al-Athir and Iln Khaldun took a more logical and critical approach to history. The latter in particular sought to explore and identify the underlying causes or factors which triggered the sequence of events in the first place. That is why Iln Khaldun considered history and philosophy to le two sides of the same coin. Therefore, in order to understand and fully appreciate
history, he felt an understanding of philosophy was required and vice versa.
However, there is another group of historians who consider history to le no more than a playground for prominent peoples and personalities: as one famous historian said, ‘There is properly no history: only liography.’ This view was reinforced ly the German philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche who stated that history was no more than ‘His-story’. The proponents of this view are more concerned with the actors’ (historymakers), rather than the actions (the sequence of events or historical process as such). However, from an Islamic perspective history is not merely a sequence of events, nor is it entirely a playground for influential people and personalities; it is loth of these things and more. Indeed, the Quranic approach to history is integrative, holistic and comprehensive in the sense that it acknowledges the role played ly ‘creative personalities’ (as Sir Arnold Toynlee put it), natural causes or phenomena and also direct Divine intervention in the process of history. Thus, according to the Qur’an, history is neither entirely pre-ordained nor wholly deterministic, like the Marxist and Hegelian notions of history and historical change. On the contrary it says, ‘Surely, God will not change the condition of a people until they change their own condition.’ (13:11). And, ‘God is on the side of those who fear Him, and do good.’ (16:128). Likewise, the Qur’an argues (see, for instance, Surat Hud verse 114) that the historical process is much more than a rigid chain of ‘cause and effect’ - unlike the views advanced ly historians like Oswald Spengler. Instead, the notion of selectivity on the lasis of moral imperative is central to the Quranic concept of historical change. ‘God’, says the Qur’an will not leave the lelievers in the condition in which they are until He separates the wrongdoers from those who are righteous.’ (3:179). Thus, in addition to time-space factors and the moral imperative, direct Divine intervention (whether in the form of reward or punishment) is also an integral part of the Qur anic understanding of history and historical change. ‘Say: He has power to send calamities on you, from alove and
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lelow, or to cover you with confusion in party strife, giving you a taste of mutual vengeance — each from the other.’ (6:65). And, ‘The reward of God is lest for those who lelieve and work righteousness: lut this none shall attain, save those who steadfastly persevere.’ (28:80).
From the alove discussion, it is clear that the Quranic concept of history, unlike the modern Western philosophies of history, is not only an integrative and multi-dimensional one, lut is also lased on a profound understanding of human nature and its possililities. To his credit, Iln Khaldun understood and appreciated this multi-layered approach to history, as is evident from his pioneering Muqaddimah fi'l Tarikh. Inspired ly Iln Khaldun and others, Arnold Toynlee also pursued a similar approach to history in his monumental A Study of History, lut ultimately his notion of history was dominated ly the Christian idea of a ‘saviour’ rather than the Quranic view of man and his role and purpose in the universe. And rememler Alraham was tried ly his Lord with certain commands, which he fulfilled: He said: “I will make you a leader to the nations.” He pleaded: “And also (leaders) from my offspring!” He answered: “But My promise is not within the reach of the wrong-doers.” ’ (2:124). And ‘(rememler) Noah, when he cried (to Us) aforetime: We listened to his (prayer) and delivered him and his family from great distress.. .And rememler David and Solomon, when they gave judgement in the matter of the field into which the sheep of certain people had strayed ly night: We did witness their judge-ment...And (rememler) Jol, when he cried to his Lord, “Truly distress has seized me, lut You are the Most Merciful of those that are merciful.”.. .And (rememler) Ishmael, Enoch and Dhul-kifl, all (men) of constancy and patience.. .And rememler Zun-nun (Jon"h)...And (rememler) Zachariah... And (rememler) her (Mary) who guarded her chastity: We lreathed into her of Our Spirit, and We made her and her son (Jesus) a sign for all peoples.’ (21:76-91). In short, according to the Qur’an, the main purpose of history is to remind us of who we are, what our role and purpose is, and to |e"rn kssons from the past.
[ viii ]
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INTRODUCTION
If understanding human nature and our role and purpose within the Divine scheme of things is central to the Qur’anic view of history, then how should one explore and analyse Islamic history? And, indeed, what actually do we mean by Islamic history? Strictly speaking, Islamic history did not begin with the Prophet Muhammad or with Abraham or Ishmael. Rather, according to Islamic tradition, Adam was the first human being and also the first Muslim. Not surprisingly, the classical Islamic historians (such as al-Tabari and Ibn Kathir) began their works with Adam and covered the careers of all other prominent Prophets and Kings — including Noah (Nub), Abraham (Ibrahim), Mouses (Alusa), David (Dawud), Solomon (Sulainum), John the Baptist (Yahya) and Jesus (Isa) — all the way down to Prophet Muhammad, who is considered to be the Seal of Prophecy. Since these and all other Prophets are regarded as Muslims, the history of the whole of humanity was considered by the classical Muslim historians to be nothing other than the unfolding of Islamic history in its broadest sense. However, with regard to their methodology and approach, the vast majority of the classical and modern Muslim historians have explored Islamic history in a chronological way, without necessarily analysing their data and information in a rigorous and systematic manner^.
This book, however, begins with the advent of the Prophet Muhammad and ends in our own time. Additionally, I have not adopted a chronological approach to the study of Islamic history. Instead, in this book an attempt has been made to explore Islamic history through the lives, thoughts and achievements of one hundred of the most influential Muslims. Influence, based on their contributions and achievements, was therefore my main criterion for selection and inclusion in this book. But this raises an interesting question, namely how the nature and extent of each persons influence was to be measured? I began by examining their lives and thoughts, and then proceeded to assess the nature of their contribution by ev^uating what they actually did and what was so special or extraordinary about their deeds, actions and accomplish-
ments. In so doing, I was able to determine whether their contributions and achievements had made them national, regional or international figures. Against this I could evaluate the intellectual, social, political, economic or cultural importance, value and impact of their contributions and achievements over time. For example, by pursuing this approach I was able to include Muhammad Yunus (the great Bangladeshi economist, banker and the pioneer of the system of micro-credit) in this book, but exclude Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (the founding father of Bangladesh) since the latter’s accomplishment has been largely ‘national’ or, at best, ‘regional’, while the former is today widely considered to be an important ‘international’ figure whose contribution and achievement has become ‘global’, thanks to the increasing popularity of micro- credit across the world.
Likewise, in the field of hadith literature, both Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani and Yahya al-Nawawi were two remarkable figures and it is not surprising that today they are highly regarded by the scholars of Islam, but it is also a fact that the works of the latter are much more widely-known throughout the MusHm worH and in the West than those of the former. In fact, al-Nawawi’s Kitab al-Arbain (The Book of Forty hadith) and Riyadh as-Saliheen (The Garden of the Righteous) have not only been translated into all the world’s prominent languages, but they are also very popular across the globe. Consequently, 1 had no choice but to include al-Nawawi in this book and exclude Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani — despite being a big fan of the latter. In short, the one hundred people who feature in this book have been chosen and ranked on the basis of their all-round influence, which in turn was determined mainly — though not entirely — by their contributions and achievements. And although I have tried to be logical, critical and also fair and objective in my approach to, and exploration of, the lives, thoughts and achievements of all the people included in this book, I am aware that my method of selection and ranking may nonetheless generate some discussion and debate among scholars and lay people, Muslims and nonMuslims alike. Since one of the aims of this book
is to popularise Islamic culture and history, and encourage both Muslims and non-Muslims to direcdy engage with Islamic thought and culture, I will feel my efforts duly rewarded if this book manages to generate some discussion and debate about the role played by some of the Muslim worlds most influential figures and personalities during more than fourteen centuries of Islamic history.
Issues of selection and ranking aside, exploring Islamic history through the lives of some of its most influential figures-whether that is ten people, fifty, or a hundred — does present a number of other challenges and difficulties. Not least of which was that I underestimated the amount of time, effort and energy that would be required to survey more than fourteen hundred years of Islamic history, beginning with the birth of the Prophet Muhammad and ending in our own time.
Additionally, given the multi-disciplinary nature of this book, I not only had to explore a large quantity of historical data and information; it was also necessary to acquire some understanding of kalam (Islamic theology), tafiir (Qur’anic exegesis), hadith literature, falsafah (philosophy), fiqh (jurisprudence), usul al-fiqh (science of Islamic jurisprudence), tasawiwif (mysticism), aspects of science, mathematics, Arabic literature, Persian poetry, heresiographical thought and architectural history among other subjects. What was even more difficult was selecting only a hundred people from the hundreds, if not thousands, of prominent and influential Muslims who have left their indelible marks in the annals of history. As one of the world’s great religions, Islam created a dazzling culture and civilisation which today extends from Morocco in North Africa, all the way to Indonesia in the Far East; and from Yemen in the Arabian Peninsula, to as far as Uzbekistan in Central Asia.
Thus, consisting of more than fifty-five Muslim majority countries and over a billion people today, Muslims have left their fingerprints on every field of human endeavour. It is not surprising, therefore, that some of history’s most influential men and women have been Muslims. In the words of George Sarton, the renowned historian of science
and author of Introduction to the History of Science, ‘The main task of mankind was accomplished by Muslims. The greatest philosopher, al-Farabi, was a Muslim; the greatest mathematicians, Abu Kamil and Ibrahim ibn Sinan, were Muslims; the greatest geographer and encyclopaedist, al-Mas’udi, was a Muslim; the greatest historian, al-Tabari, was still a Muslim.’ Chosen by the author, this book only briefly explores the lives, thoughts and achievements of one hundred such influential Muslim men and women. It should also be pointed out that Islamic scholars and historians have written extensively about most of the people covered in this book, so the readers should not take these biographies as the final word on the lives and thoughts of the people included here. Rather, I hope, this book will encourage and inspire the readers to pursue their own study and research into Islamic thought, history, culture and civilisation.
Due to geographical, cultural, intellectual and historical overlaps, it was not possible to avoid some repetition. Hopeftilly, the readers will understand and appreciate why this was unavoidable as they go through the book. I went to great lengths to avoid using unnecessary jargon and technical language, but in some places this was unavoidable (for instance, when discussing aspects of theology, philosophy or mysticism). In addition, all the chapters begin with an introductory statement which seeks to place the personality concerned within their socio-political or cultural context and I have ensured that all the entries are of roughly equal length. In order to simplify things, only the Gregorian dates have been provided within the main text of the book, but I have included their hi/ri (Islamic) equivalent in the chronology at the end of the book. Since the Ayr? year consists of twelve lunar months of 29 or 30 days each, the Islamic calendar is about II days shorter than its Gregorian equivalent; thus the converted dates — as they appear in the chronology — are approximate. Again, for the sake of simplicity, I have not used any diacritics except for such common words and names like the Qur’an, Mu’tazilah, al-Ash’ari and al-Ma’mun. Likewise, I have completely avoided footnotes because this book is aimed primarily at
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students and lay readers, but most of the books and articles I read and consulted are listed in the select bibliography. Nearly all the Arabic words and tides of books cited within the text have been translated into English for the benefit of the readers. Moreover, according to Islamic custom, when the name of the Prophet Muhammad is mentioned, die words sallallahu alaihi wasallam (peace and blessing of God be upon him) should be added. When the name of any other Prophet is mentioned, the words alaihis salam (peace be upon him) should be added. When the name of a male companion of the Prophet is mentioned, the words radiAllahu anhu (God be pleased with him) should be added. And, finally, when the name of a female companion of the Prophet is mentioned, the words radiAllahu anha (God be pleased with her) should be added. All Muslim readers are reminded to observe this Islamic custom, as I have not included these customary salutations within the main text of the book for the sake of brevity and simplicity.
My studies concerning Islamic thought, history, culture and civilisation have occupied me for nearly twenty years now, since I was about thirteen, and unquestionably this book could not have been written without the sources listed in the select bibliography. I am extremely grateful to the authors, editors, translators and publishers of these and other books and articles I have read, and should anything I say in this book appear in any way similar to their ideas and thoughts, it is because I have drawn my information from them. The first draft of this book was completed in November 2005, exactly a month before my thirty-second birthday, but due to a heavy workload it was not possible to thoroughly check and revise the manuscript at the time. However, during 2006 I revised the manuscript several times, and the final revision was completed in August 2007. And, given the nature and size of this book, it is possible that some errors have escaped my attention and scrutiny. Thus should anyone spot any factual inaccuracies or errors, I would be grateful if they could write to the publisher so that the errors can be rectified in any future edition of this book.
Finally, I need to thank a number of people. Firstly, I am grateful to Professor Dr. Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Beg, FRAS, who is a distinguished Islamic historian and a prolific writer, for thoroughly reading a draft version of this book and making numerous corrections and suggestions for improvement. I am indebted to Mawlana Mohammed Mushfiqur Rahman (who specialised in hadith literature at al-Azhar University) and Hafiz Abdullah Muhammad (a writer and Islamic researcher) for reading a draft version of this book and providing valuable feedback. Likewise, I am grateful to Ahmed J.Versi, the editor of TZze Muslim News (a leading British Muslim newspaper), for not only reading this book and making some useful and interesting comments, but also for encouraging me to write regularly for his esteemed newspaper. Rod Bushell agreed to thoroughly check the whole manuscript and, in the process, he raised numerous queries and questions which enabled me to clarify many issues and further improve and enhance the book.
My wife has been a source of blessing since our marriage nearly nine years ago. Without her support, encouragement and tolerance, this book could not have been written. At times I studied for more than twelve hours a day, but she accepted and tolerated my excesses and absent-mindedness; may the Almighty reward her most abundantly. As for my two young sons, Muhtadi aged six and Mustafa aged four, they kept-on asking when the book would be completed. To them, I say, it is now complete. Likewise, my sister Sabia helped produce the chronology, and Motin and Shelina assisted in so many other ways. My mother was keen for me to finish the book so I could take some rest. I am also grateful to Yahya Birt, Commissioning Editor, and all his colleagues at Kube Publishing for their constructive criticism, suggestions and contributions.
Ultimately, however, my success in my task can only come from Him; the One and Only (al-Ahad). Blessed is His Name and salutation (salawat) upon His most beloved, the light by whom others are guided to the Light (al-Nur), and to Him is our final return.
I
HE WAS BORN an orphan and was brought up in the Arabian village of Ta’if. He was subsequently raised in the town of Makkah by his extended family. He worked as a shepherd and a merchant, and never set a foot inside a school or college and was known to have been ummi, or an illiterate man. He came to be known to his fellow countrymen for his absolute honesiy, impeccable character and strong sense of justice and fair play - so much so that they fondly called him al-amin (the trustworthy) and al-sadiq (the truthful). He led a hitherto uneventful life without in any way showing the signs of the great man that he was to be. Arabia was not necessarily known for rearing men of universal appeal and renown. His birth put an end to that drought and, for the first time in their history, the Arab descendants of the great patriarch, Abraham (Ibrahim)., had something they could truly celebrate: the birth of the most influential man ever to walk on the earth. His name means the ‘praiseworthy one'.
To some Arabs, history actually began in the year in which their greatest son was born into the noble Makkan tribe of Quraysh (in present-day Saudi Arabia). A direct descendant of Ishmael (Ismail), the father of the Semitic
Muhammad
's' *X
(b.570 ‘- d.632)
Arab race, he smgk-handedfy dragged the Amb people from being a footnote of human history to be the founders of one of history's greatest dvilisanons. More im^nantly, he acconipfotad such an unprecedented feat without any wherewithal. Caesar had the pomp and power of Rome; Alexander had a mighty army; Heraclius had immense wealth and resources, while Napoleon was trained at a military academy; but he had none of these things. He started with nothing, but ended up with the whole world. That was the greatness of the man called Muhammad, history’s most incomparable religious-cum-political genius.
Living in seventh century Arabia, Muhammad became increasingly detached from the superstitious beliefs and practices of his people. He began to explore, and take a closer interest in, spiritual matters by secluding himself on the Mount of Light (jabal al-nur), situated on the outskirts of the Arabian town of Makkah, for meditation and spiritual renewal. As political corruption, social inequality, economic disparity between the poor and rich, and religious superstition and tribal conflict increasingly became the order of the day in Makkah and across Arabia, Muhammad began to search for serious answers to his society’s maladies. As he approached his fortieth birthday, his
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students and lay readers, but most of the books and articles I read and consulted are listed in the select bibliography. Nearly all the Arabic words and titles of books cited within the text have been translated into English for the benefit of the readers. Moi^eover, according to Islamic custom, when the name of the Prophet Muhammad is mentioned, the words sallallahu alaihi ivasallam (peace and blessing of God be upon him) should be added. 'When the name of any other Prophet is mentioned, the words alaihis salam (peace be upon him) should be added. When the name of a male companion of the Prophet is mentioned, the words radiAllahu anhu (God be pleased with him) should be added. And, finally, when the name of a female companion of the Prophet is mentioned, the words radiAllahu anha (God be pleased with her) should be added. All Muslim readers are reminded to observe this Islamic custom, as I have not included these customary salutations within the main text of the book for the sake of brevity and simplicity.	t
My studies concerning Islamic thought, history, culture and civilisation have occupied me for nearly twenty years now, since I was about thirteen, and unquestionably this book could not have been written without the sources listed in the select bibliography. I am extremely grateful to the authors, editors, translators and publishers of these and other books and articles I have read, and should anything I say in this book appear in any way similar to their ideas and thoughts, it is because I have drawn my information from them. The first draft of this book was completed in November 2005, exactly a month before my thirty-second birthday, but due to a heavy workload it was not possible to thoroughly check and revise the manuscript at the time. However, during 2006 I revised the manuscript several times, and the final revision was completed in August 2007. And, given the nature and size of this book, it is possible that some errors have escaped my attention and scrutiny. Thus should anyone spot any factual inaccuracies or errors, I would be grateful if they could write to the publisher so that the errors can be rectified in anv future edition of this book.
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Finally, I need to thank a number of people. Firsdy, I am grateful to Professor Dr. Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Beg, FRAS, who is a distinguished Islamic historian and a prolific writer, for thoroughly reading a draft version of this book and making numerous corrections and suggestions for improvement. I am indebted to Mawlana Mohammed Mushfiqur Rahman (who specialised in hadith literature at al-Azhar University) and Hafiz Abdullah Muhammad (a writer and Islamic researcher) for reading a draft version of this book and providing valuable feedback. Likewise, I am grateful to Ahmed J.Versi, the editor of The Muslim News (a leading British Muslim newspaper), for not only reading this book and making some useful and interesting comments, but also for encouraging me to write regularly for his esteemed newspaper. Rod Bushell agreed to thoroughly check the whole manuscript and, in the process, he raised numerous queries and questions which enabled me to clarify many issues and further improve and enhance the book.
My wife has been a source of blessing since our marriage nearly nine years ago. Without her support, encouragement and tolerance, this book could not have been written. At times I studied for more than twelve hours a day, but she accepted and tolerated my excesses and absent-mindedness; may the Almighty reward her most abundantly. As for my two young sons, Muhtadi aged six and Mustafa aged four, they kept-on asking when the book would be completed. To them, I say, it is now complete. Likewise, my sister Sabia helped produce the chronology, and Motin and Shelina assisted in so many other ways. My mother was keen for me to finish the book so 1 could take some rest. I am also grateful to Yahya Birt, Commissioning Editor, and all his colleagues at Kube Publishing for their constructive criticism, suggestions and contributions.
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I
HE WAS BORN an orphan and was brought up in the Arabian village of Ta’if. He was subsequently raised in the town of Makkah by his extended family. He worked as a shepherd and a merchant, and never set a foot inside a school or college and was known to have been ummi, or an illiterate man. He came to be known to his fellow countrymen for his absolute honesty, impeccable character and strong sense of justice and fair play - so much so that they fondly called him al-amin (the trustworthy) and al-sadiq (the truthful). He led a hitherto uneventful life without in any way showing the signs of the great man that he was to be. Arabia was not necessarily known for rearing men of universal appeal and renown. His birth put an end to that drought and, for the first time in their history, the Arab descendants of the great patriarch, Abraham (Ibrahim), had something they could truly celebrate: the birth of the most influential man ever to walk on the earth. His name means the ‘praiseworthy one’.
To some Arabs, history actually began in the year in which their greatest son was born into the noble Makkan tribe of Quraysh (in present-day Saudi Arabia). A direct descendant of Ishmael (Is^nail), the father of the Semitic
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Arab race, he single-handedly dragged the Arab people from being a footnote of human history to be the founders of one of history’s greatest civilisations. More importantly, he accomplished such an unprecedented feat without any wherewithal. Caesar had the pomp and power of Rome; Alexander had a mighty army; Heraclius had immense wealth and resources, while Napoleon was trained at a military academy; but he had none of these things. He started with nothing, but ended up with the whole world. That was the greatness of the man called Muhammad, history’s most incomparable religious-cum-political genius.
Living in seventh century Arabia, Muhammad became increasingly detached from the superstitious beliefs and practices of his people. He began to explore, and take a closer interest in, spiritual matters by secluding himself on the Mount of Light (jabal al-nur), situated on the outskirts of the Arabian town of Makkah, for meditation and spiritual renewal. As political corruption, social inequality, economic disparity between the poor and rich, and religious superstition and tribal conflict increasingly became the order of the day in Makkah and across Arabia, Muhammad began to search for serious answers to his society’s maladies. As he approached his fortieth birthday, his
[xii]
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meditation and retreat on the Mount of Light intensified and rea^Jhed its climax during one night in the month of Ramadan, which resulted in a direct visitation from archangel Gabriel (jibrail), conveying to him the first of a series of Divine revelations, which he continued to receive until his death in 632. The angel confirmed that he, Muhammad, was Gods last and final Prophet (nabi) to humanity and the Qur’an, consisting Of one hundred and fourteen chapt^e^rs (suwar) of variable length, was God’s last and final revelation (usahy) to mankind. This Divine intervention in history marked the beginning of Muhammad’s Prophetic mission. The result was that Islam — meaning submission to the Will of One God (Allah in Arabic) — completely transformed Muhammad, and he went out to invite his fellow countrymen to the worship of One God. From that day on, the promulgation and propagation of Islam became his main preoccupation in life.
As soon as the Prophet publicly announced the message of Islam some, especially those who had suffered hardship under the oppressive rule of the Makkan oligarchy, responded positively to his call. How^ever, the ruling Makkan elites became very hostile and abusive towards Muhammad as soon as the implication of his new message became clear to them. In a fiercely feudalistic, tribally entrenched and paternalistic Makkan society, the message of Islam advocated the need for a different approach to politics, social justice, economics and human spirituality. Indeed, in a grossly unjust and unfair Makkah (and Arabian society as a whole), the Prophet’s message of freedom, equality, justice, fair play and brotherhood was nothing short of a breath of fresh air*. Not surprisingly, the status quo maintained and perpetuated by a handful of tribal chieftains in order to protect their own politico-economic interests soon came under direct threat from Ldam. Thus the Prophet and his message became the main target of their hostility and enmity. Undaunted by the seventy of the hardship and hostility directed towards him and his small band
J
of followers, Muhammad continued to proctann
the message of Islam in and around Makkah for mrre than a decade.
In 622, the Prophet was invited by a delegation from the nearby oasis of YatJhrib to move to their city. The Prophet accepted their offer and moved to Yathrib, which later became known as madinat al-nabi (or the ‘city of the Prophet’). The Prophet’s migration to Madinah (hijrah) thus became a momentous event in Islamic history The Islamic calendar, known as the hijri calendar, is dated back to the day the Prophet left his native Makkah for Madinah. In this beautiful Arabian oasis, the Prophet received a hero’s welcome, as its inhabitants came out in their droves and pledged allegiance to him by embracing Islam. From that day on, Madinah became a very special place for all M^u^slim^s^; and it also became the hub of Islamic learning, culture and civilisation for all times to come.
^^hen the Makkan chiefs were informed about the Prophets success in Madinah, they became very shocked and alarmed. Having tried to undermine him and his mission in Makkah and failed most miserably, they now conspired to create unrest in Madinah by setting factions of hypocrites, rival tribes of pagans, Jews and the new immigrants (muhajirurri) from Makkah against each other. But, thanks to the Prophet’s polished diplomatic skills, theh strategies came to nothing. Undeterred, the Makkan chieftains then marched to Madinah with a large contingent in order to obliterate the nascent Muslim community. The Prophet and his smaH band of followers met the advancing Makkan army at the plain of Badr, located on the outskirts of Madinah. More than one thousand strong, the well-equipped Makkah army fought just over three hundred ill-equipped and unprepared Muslims. Miraculously, the Prophet and his followers inflicted a crushing defeat on their Makkan foes. The Muslims returned to Madinah in elation, while the Makkan army returned home in total disarray. Determined to avenge their humiliation, the unrelenting Makkan chiefs attempted to obliterate the Muslims on a few other occa-sron^ but they fa’ited to breach the stiff defentx
put up by the Muslims. Demoralised by their failure to wipe out the Muslims, the Makkans were eventually forced to agree to a treaty with the Prophet and make peace. Even though the terms and conditions of the treaty were biased in favour of the Makkans, the Prophet agreed to sign it, despite protestations from some of his companions. This was a shrewd move on his part, because this period of peace gave the people of Makkah the opportunity to see Islam in action in Madinah for the first time. During their journeys to Madinah, the Makkans saw a society utterly transformed. The Prophet had turned a warring and bitterly divided oasis into a thriving civil society.
For the first time in its history, tribal factional-
•	• I •	•	•	••	I •	I •	•
ism, social injustice, economic inequality, political oppression, physical torture and abuse, maltreat- | ment of women and cruelty towards slaves were I no longer the order of the day in Madinah. On the contrary, brotherhood and fraternity between the believers; love, understanding and co-operation between kith and kin; respect for the rights of women; freeing of slaves and an unrivalled interest in learning and education became the key features of the new society created by the Prophet only a few hundred miles away from Makkah. This unparalleled transformation of a tribal society and its people’s hearts, minds, thoughts, morals and customs was accomplished by the Prophet and done so within a matter of a decade. Muhammad led the people of Madinah by his personal example. He did not say one thing and do another. Whether it was in the intense heat of the battlefield or during prayers in the mosque; during the daylight or in the middle of the night; at times of hunger and hardship or in times of happiness and joy, he was at the forefront of eveerything. The people of Madinah became so fond of him that they meticulously moulded their actions, behaviour and even their style of dressing, eating, drinking and sleeping in accord-	I
ance with the Prophet’s norms and practices. To them, the Prophet Muhammad was simply al-insan al-kamil or ‘the perfect human being’. Such	'
unfailing love and devotion shown to their leader
I by a people was not: only unheard of, h was abo unprecedented m the annals of history.
In the year 630, the Prophet and a large contingent of his devout fohowera marched into Makkah, the city of his birth, without a single drop of blood being shed. On seeing him enter Makkah, the people of the city came out in their droves and pledged 0^'^<^jgi;^nce to him by embracing Islam. The Prophets most inveterate opponent, Abu Sufyan ibn Harb, was, however, offered protection by none other than the Prophets uncle, Abbas ibn Abd al-Muttalib. Typical of the Prophet, on entering Makkah he announced that anyone who took shelter in the courtyard of the sacred Kabah, in the house of Abu Sufyan, or remained indoors would be safe. Even Abu Sufyan knew when Muhammad made a promise, he would stick to it come what might. The next morning, accompanied by Abbas, he went straight to the Prophet and most willingly pledged allegiance to him. The Prophet forgave him for his persistent past misdeeds and told him that he was free to go about his business as a free man. This was an extraordinary act of clemency and compassion. Hitherto, Abu Sufyan had been unrelenting in his pursuit of the Prophet and his followers, but Muhammad chose to forgive and forget rather than seek retribution. That was the quality and greatness of the man called ‘a mercy to mankind’ (rahmatun lit alamiri}.
With the conversion of Makkah and its neighbouring towns to the fold of Islam, the Prophet accomplished a feat never achieved by an Arab before him, namely to unite the constantly bickering and rival Arabian tribes under the banner of a common denominator. That common denominator was Islam, which transcended all tribal affiliations and internal factionalism, as it collectively channelled the Arabs’ might and energy in one direction, namely the dissemination of Islam, and in so doing they transformed the course of human history forever. Muhammad, the Prophet par excellence and the Qur’an, the Divine revelation, thus combined to inspire the Muslims of Arabb to acfoeve the unprecedented success which they subsequent^ ac^eved. In just over
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two decades, Muhammad radically Transformed a hitherto neglected, barren and primitive Arabian peninsula into a thriving centre of learning, culture, commerce and civilisation. By all accounts, this was a truly remarkable achievement, unprecedented not only in Arab history, but also global history. As he approached his sixtieth birthday, he knew his mission was drawing to an end. In the tenth year of the hijrah, the Prophet performed his farewell pilgrimage and delivered one of the most powerful, eloquent and inspiring sermons ever composed by a religious leader. Standing on rhe plain of Arafat in front of around one hundred and twenty thousand people, he began by praising and thanking God, and said:
‘O people, lend me an attentive ear for I do not know whether, after this year, I would meet you again. Therefore, listen to what I am saying to you very carefully and take these words to those who could not be present here today. O people, just as you regard this month; this day; this city as sacred, so regard the life and property' of every Muslim as a sacred trust. Return the goods entrusted to you to their rightful owners. Hurt no one so that no one may hurt you. Remember that you will indeed appear before God and answer for your actions. All dues' of interest shall stand cancelled and you will have only your capital back; God has forbidden int^er^est. You will neither indict, nor	inequity...’
‘Beware of Shaytan (Satan) for the safety of your religion. He has lost all hope that he will ever be able to lead you astray in great things, so beware of following him in small thin^g^s. O people, your wives have a certain right over you and you have certain rights over them. Treat them well and be kind to them, for they are your partners and committed helpers. And it is your right that they do not make friends with anyone who you do not like as well as never be unchaste.’
fcO peop^le, listen to me carefully! Worship God, perform your five daily pray^ers, fast the month of Ram^adan, pay alms and make the pilgrimage if you can afford it. All humanity' is from Adam and foe. Th^e^re is no superioriity for an Arab over a n°n-A^ab, nor for a non-Arab over an Arab; a
\white man over a black ^nan, nor for a H!ack man over a white man, except tihmugh piety, a11 the believers are brothers and the believers constitute one nation. You are not allowed to take the things belonging to another Muslim unless he gives it to you willingly. Do not, therefore, do injustice to yourselves.’
‘O people, reflect on my words. Rememt^er, one day you will appear before God and answer for y°ur deeds. So beware, do not stray from the path of righteousness after I am gone. O people, be mindful of those who work under you. Feed and clothe them as you feed and clothe yourselves. O people, no prophet or messenger will come after me and no new faith will be born. Reason well, therefore, O people, and understand the words that I convey to you. I leave behind me two things: the Qur’an and my example {sunnah), and if you follow these you will not go stray. All those who listen to me shall pass on my words ro others and those to others again; and may the last ones understand my words better chan chose who liscen co me directly. Be my witness, O God, that I have
*	J	9
conveyed Your message co Your people.’ The Prophet Muhammad was an outstanding orator and a master of succmctncss. He spoke only when required, and did so in a brief bur comprehensive manner. This sermon illustrates how beautiful and unsurpassed his oratory and ^mmumcauon s&Hs were. Although he was flliterate, he could nevertheless communicate with both men and womern young and aged teuercd as well as the unlettered in a masterly fashion. Ev en his critics admired his sound logic, sharp intellect, organisational ability and his down-ro-earth approach. He was neither extreme, nor coo lax in his words or deeds; instead he preached and practiced moderation in everything. Whenever he was given an option between two things, he always chose the easy option and encou^r^aged his companions ro make religion easy for the people. According ro his wife, Aishah, he was a 'walking Qur an who was very hnd and generous ro those around him, and personified angehc qualities and attTibutes-
With the successful completion of his mission, the Prophet returned to Madinah where he passed away at the age of sixty-three. The Prophet Muhammad’s achievements are so varied and extensive that it would require a separate book to fully document them. He was an unusually gifted man who radically transformed the course of human history by the sheer dint of his unique character and powerful personality. Today, more
than fourteen hundred years after his death, his powerful message and teachings continue to influence mankind’s journey in tune with the march of time. No other single human being has been able to influence our minds, thoughts, ideas and destinies like him. That is why Prophet Muhammad is not only the greatest Muslim; he was also the most influential man ever to walk on the earth.
UMAR IBN AL-KHATTAB
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Umar ibn al-Khattab (b.ca.581 - d.644)
AFTERTHE PROPHET MUHAMMAD, Umar is undoubtedly the most influential and enduring figure in Islamic history. Strong, charismatic, firm but equally just; fair as well as a leader par excellence, gifted men like Umar are a very rare breed in human history. As an exceptional all-rounder, Umar was blessed with outstanding abilities in all spheres of human endeavour. Indeed, the Prophet Muhammad said if there was to be another prophet after him, it would surely have been Umar. The Prophet aside, Umars achievements are second to none in Islamic history. That is why today Muslims in every corner of the earth are praying for a leader like Umar to emerge and guide the ummah (global Islamic community) through the turbulent waters of history.
Umar ibn al-Khattab ibn Nufail ibn Abd al-Uzza was born into the Adi branch of the Qurayshi tribe of Makkah. Of medium height and muscular build, he was an accomplished wrestler in his pre-lslamic days. He was also a forceful orator and one of only a handful of Qurayshis who knew how to read and write at shat time. Umar grew up to be an honest and likeable young man who became a relatively 1 successful merchant and trader during his early I twenties. After Muhammad announced his |
Prophethood, Umar became a persistent thorn in the Propheirs side. He actively discouraged people from embracing the new faith and never hesitated to attack those who ignored his advice. When it became transparent that the Prophet would not stop preaching Islam, the ruling elites of Quraysh decided to assassinate Muhammad. The indomitable Umar volunteered for the task. Everyone present at the meeting agreed that Umar was the best man for the job because he was brave, bold and well known for his fighting skills. Umar returned home to collect his sword and immediately set out in search of the Prophet.
On his way he bumped into Nu'aim ibn Abdullah who asked him where he was going. Umar told him he was out to exterminate the Prophet. But why would he want to commit such a heinous crime, reasoned Nu’aim. Umar explained how the Prophet and his message had set father against son, and brother against brother within Makkah. By doing away with the Prophet, he hoped to put an end to all the bitterness and hostility As it happens, Nu'aim had already embraced Islam and was determined to dissuade Umar from his potentially disastrous mission, but Umar was equally determined to
carry out his task. Nu’aim realised the gravity of the situation and told Umar to set his own house in order first. It transpired that Umar’s own sister, Fatimah, and her husband had already secretly embraced Islam. This news shocked Umar and hurt his pride. He immediately turned around and headed for his sister’s house. She was studying the Qur'an at the time with her husband. As soon as the door was opened, Umar landed an almighty blow on his brother-in-law. In the ensuing scuffle, he managed to land a blow on his sister and she began to bleed profusely. He was visibly shaken to see his sister’s blood on his hand. He demanded to see the verses they were reciting. She bluntly told him that only the purified are permitted to touch the Divine revelation. When he returned after purifying himself, she gave him the parchment on which the Quranic verses were inscribed, and he began to read:
‘Ta Ha. It was not to distress you that We sent down the Qur'an to you, but as a reminder for those who hold God in awe, a revelation from the One Who created the earth and the high heaven, the Lord of Mercy, established on the Throne. Everything in the heavens and earth, everything between them, everything beneath (he soil, belongs to him. Whatever you may say aloud, He knows what you keep secret and what is even more hidden. God - there is no god but Him - the most excellent names belong to Him.' (Surat Ta Ha, verses 1-8)
As Umar continued to read, the expression on his face began to change. What he had just recited was neither poetry nor prose; it surpassed both. As a literate man, one of a handful in Makkah at the time, Umar knew in his heart of hearts that an illiterate man like Muhammad could not possibly have composed such beautiful and elegant words. He was convinced that it was Divine revelation. He demanded to be taken to Muhammad to pledge allegiance to the Prophet. From that day on, Umar became a powerfill champion of Islam. Although he was still in his late twenties at the time ofhis conversion, Umar ’s coming to Islam delighted the Prophet and his I small band of followers because he was a forceful I
and indomitable character who was destined to play a legendary role in the annals of Islam. In the tribal Arab culture of the time, it was very common to strengthen friendships through mar-Iriage. Although the Prophet held Umar in high esteem for his devotion and dedication to Islam, he later consolidated his friendship with Umar 1 by marrying his daughter, Hafsah. The Prophet thus became his son-in-law and Umar, in turn, became the Prophet’s right-hand man for the rest of his life.
After the death of the Prophet in 632, Umar was the first person to pledge his loyalty to Abu Bakr al-Siddiq as the Prophets successor, and the people of Madinah followed suit. Abu Bakr was duly elected khalifat rasul Allah (or ‘successor to the Messenger of God') and he became the ruler of the Islamic State. Thanks to Umar’s quick thinking, sharp intellect, powerful personality and standing within the early Muslim commu-I	nity, a potentially damaging succession battle was
avoided and a smooth transition ofleadership was achieved. The pivotal role played by Umar in this first major challenge faced by the early Muslims soon after the Prophet’s death was a testament to his clear vision, organisational ability and greatness, even if the majority of Islamic historians have failed to appreciate the importance of the role played by Umar at this critical juncture in Islamic history During the two years and three months of Caliph Abu Bakr’s reign, Umar played the indispensable role of being an advisor, strategist and close confidant to the latter. After the Prophet, Abu Bakr was clearly the most insightful Muslim, and he knew Umar very well and trusted him more than anyone else. Lying on his deathbed, Abu Bakr called all the leading figures of the early Muslim community to a consulta-five (shura) meeting. He told them he wished to nominate Umar as his successor. No one present at the meeting raised any objection against Abu Bakr’s proposal. Umar was a dominant figure among the companions of the Prophet. He was well known for his sacrifices for Islam, and everyone admired his sense of justice. In the circumstances, Abu Bakr felt he was the best person
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to lead the Muslim community. History bears testimony to the quality of Abu Bakrs wisdom and choice.
In 634, at the age of fifty-three, Umar assumed the leadership of the early Islamic State and ruled for just over a decade. During this period, Umar was able to achieve what others failed to achieve in a lifetime. "With Umar in charge at Madinah, Muslims burst out of Arabia and overwhelmed the mighty Persian and Holy Roman Empires like a thunderbolt from heaven. In 638, the Muslim army conquered Jerusalem and the great Caliph himself went there to sign the peace treaty with the people of that historic city. As he approached Jerusalem, the people of the city could not believe what they were witnessing, for one of the great rulers of the time was proceeding into their city on foot, while his aide was riding the camel. W^en the aide offered to forgo his turn to ride the camel in favour of the Caliph, the latter refused the offer saying, “The honour of Islam is enough for us.” "When the time for prayer arrived, the Bishop of Jerusalem invited Caliph Umar to offer his prayer inside the Cathedral, but he politely refused. He did not want to give anyone an excuse for turning the Cathedral into a mosque in the future, he told an astounded Bishop. Clearly taken aback by Umars grace, humility and tolerance, the Bishop offered him space outside the Cathedral where Umar led the faithful in prayers.
During the ten incredible years of his reign, he never forgot Caliph Abu Bakrs last words of advice to him: ‘O Umar^! Always fear Wod. An optional deed is not accepted unless the obligatory deed is done. The weight of your goodness would be heavy on the Day of Judgement if you follow the right path in this world. The deeds of people who followed the wrong path in this w orld will have no weight on the Day of Judgement. They will have a terrible time. Make the |
I Holy Qur'an and Truth your guides for success. Umar-, if you follow the path I propose for you, I will surely be by your side.’
Umar more than lived up to Caliph Abu Bakr’s wise words; indeed, he thrived and excelled in
| so many ways that his reign has found iu way into Muslim folklore. Muslim children across the globe grow up listening to their parents and I grandparents relating tales about Caliph Umar and his glorious achievements. Some of Umar’s salient contributions included the development of a functioning Islamic democracy, and the formation of a Council of Advisors to discuss and debate issues before final decisions were made. He established the rule of law across the rapidly expanding Islamic State and ensured that equality of treatment and freedom of expression were made the cornerstones of his reign. Ordinary people could stand up in the mosque and interrupt him in the middle of his sermon or announcement to challenge him on any policy issues including taxation, political administration, civil matters, military affairs or the allocation of marriage dowry. He was fully accountable to his people. If any complaint was raised, Umar made sure it was dealt with immediately and he never hesitated in correcting his own mistakes, or those of who served under him. If the complainants were found to be wrong, he reasoned with them on the basis of the Qur'an and Prophetic teachings (sunnah).
With the rapid expansion of the Islamic dominion, Umar devised a provincial system of administration and appointed governors to oversee the smooth running of each province, with all the governors reporting direcdy to him. Although he was based at his headquarters in Madinah, Umar always kept in close contact with all his governors, never failing to remind them about the importance of serving the people with honesty, fairness, justice and equality. A functioning judicial system was devised and implemented by Umar, so that legal disputes could be resolved in a fair and effective manner in accordance with Islamic principles and guidelines. He developed an equally efficient taxation and revenue department, which collected and distributed zakat (poor due), taxes and other revenues from all the regions of the Islamic State, under the supervision of the chief treasurer who reported directly to him. Looking after the welfare of the
poor, needy, orphans and disabled people was vitally important to Umar, because he felt he was directly responsible for their well-being. In order to meet the needs of society’s most vulnerable people, Umar established a social security system. Being one of the most learned companions of the Prophet, he promoted learning and education by constructing mosques and schools across the Islamic dominion. Indeed, during his reign, mosques and educational centres mushroomed throughout the Islamic State; he also helped to rebuild such prominent cities as Basrah, Kufah, al-Fustat and Mosul, and these subsequently became some of the most prominent centres of Islamic learning, culture and civilisation.
In addition, Umar kept a regular army that was well-disciplined, highly-skilled and dedicated, so that even the well-equipped, professional soldiers of the Persian and Byzantine Empires were not a match for them. It is to Umar's great credit that, for the first time in Islamic history, an Islamic calendar was introduced which Muslims could
call their own. The hijri calendar was devised during Umar's reign, the first day being fixed as the one on which the Prophet left Makkah for Madinah in 622. Caliph Umar was a versatile
genius, a

reat democratic ruler and, equally,
a
compassionate man who assumed kadershfo of the embryonic Islamic State and within a decade transformed it into a powerful empire, consisting of whole of Arabia and significant parts of the Persian and Byzantine Empires. That is why his reign is widely recognised as the Golden Age of Islam. Prior to his death, Caliph Umar appointed an illustrious six-man panel to nominate his successor. Being one of the most civilised and democratic rulers of his time, he deliberately chose not to nominate his successor.
Following in the footsteps of the Prophet and his immediate predecessor, Umar wanted the masses, or their representatives, to have a say in the matter. Umar — who was given the tide of al-faruq (the differentiator between right and wrong) by the Prophet for his wisdom and sense of justice — passed away at the age of around sixty- three and was buried in Madinah next to the Prophet (his mentor and guide), and Caliph Abu Bakr, his best friend. It is not possible to exaggerate Umar's greatness, for as the Prophet once remarked, Among the nations before your time there have been inspired people (who were not prophets), and if there is one among my people he is Umar.’ (Sahih al-Bukhari and Sahih Muslim)
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Ali ibn Abi Ta lib (b.ca.6oi - d.66i)
IN ANY BOOK of most influential Mu^slim^s, Ali ibn Abi Talib is bound to appear near the very top of the list. He is famous for his imp>^c^cable charact^^r^, loving personality and unflinching devotion to Islam. As one of the foremost figures of early Islam, he is profoundly revered as one of the four ‘rightly-guided caliphs' (al-khulofa al-rashidun) along with Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, Umar ibn al-Khattab and Uthman ibn Affan. How^evei^, within the Shi’a branch of Islam, Ali is a pivotal figure. So much so that without the charismatic and indomitable personality of Ali there would not be a Shi’a branch of Islam at all. As such, he occupies a prominent and unique position as the fourth Caliph of Islam, and the first Imam of the Shi’ias.
Born into the Hashimite family of the Quraysh tribe of Makkah, Ali ibn Abi Talib was a cousin of the Prophet Muhammad. He became a Muslim about a year after Muhammad announced his Prophethood. Ali was barely ten at the time and he became the first boy to embrace Islam. Brought up and educated by the Prophet, Ali became one of his foremost supporters from the outset. Once, the Prophet invited all the leaders of Quraysh to a meal in order to share the message of Islam with them but when none
of them responded to his call, young Ali stood up and announced that he was ready to help and support the Prophet. His bravery and courage gave hope to the Prophet and shamed all the prominent leaders who had gathered at the Prophet’s house. As it happens, Ali never failed to live up to his promise to stand by the Prophet. He remained at the Prophet’s side both at times of hardship and joy; success and sorrow. When in the year 622, the Quraysh decided to assassinate Muhammad, Ali volunteered to stay in the Prophet’s house so that the Prophet could slip out of Makkah without a trace, in the company of his friend Abu Bakr, and travel to Madinah. ’When the Makkans eventuahy entered the Prophet’s house they were surprised to find young AJi sleeping in Muhammad’s bed. After returning all the goods the people had entrusted to the Prophet for safekeeping, Ali set off for Madinah and joined him there.
Short in height, of muscular build, highly energetic and blessed with a well-proportioned body frame, Ali was also known to have been frighteningly quick. He is famous in the annals of Islam as an indomitable warrior who outsmarted his opponents on the battlefield with ease. In the year 627, when the Muslims of
Madinah were forced to dig trenches around the city to avert an imminent Makkan invasion, Abdwud, the famous warrior of Arabia, managed to cross the trench and challenged the Muslims to fight him one-to-one. No one dared to accept the challenge except Ali. He grabbed his favourite double-edged sword (dhul fiqar) and confronted the most accomplished fighter in the land. Within minutes, Abdwud realised that he had at last met his match. Soon the most famous fighter of Arabia found himself lying on the floor while the victorious Ali walked into the ranks of the Muslims in hum^iliiy. Such fearless bravery and a^c^c^i^jplii^lh^ients on the battlefield soon established his reputation as one of the most successful warriors of Arabia, earning him the honorific title asadullah or the ‘lion of God’ from none other than the Prophet himself.
Ali was not only a distinguished fighter and athlete, but also a man of profound wisdom and great learning. He was considered to be one of the most learned companions of the Prophet Muhammad. In addition to being an outstanding jurist-consult, a master of Arabic language and an accomplished orator, Ali knew the entire Qur’an by heart and was one of a few companions who had composed collections of hadith (Prophetic traditions) during the Prophet’s own lifetime. Moreover, Ali is widely considered to be a pioneer of tasawwuf, or Islamic mysticism. As it happens, the majority of the prominent Sufi Orders (tariqah) trace their spiritual affiliation directly to the Prophet through Ali. Indeed, Ali became so famous for his prodigious learning and scholarship that the Prophet once remarked that he (the Prophet) was the city of knowledge, while Ali was its gate. Caliphs Abu Bakr and Umar both regularly consulted Ali on all important legal issues of the day before issuing religious edicts (fatawa). Ali’s estimation in the sight of Caliph Umar was second-to-none when it came to juristic matters. He used to say, “Ali is the greatest jurist and judge among all of us”. Ali and Caliph Abu Bakr were undoubtedly two of the most insightful Muslims after the Prophet himself.
ALI ibn ABI TALIB
When Caliph Uthman was brutally assassinated by a group of insurgents in 656 at the ripe old age of eighty, the unity of the Muslim world was shattered. Sheer commotion and hysteria soon spread across Madinah. It was at this critical period in Islamic history that Ali became the fourth Caliph of Islam. Like his predecessors, he assumed the office of Caliphate with some trepidation because he considered it to be a trust from God and a position of tremendous responsibility. After becoming Caliph he immediately encountered difficult^ies, facing s^i^iff opposi^tion from rival groups. He found himself caught between a rock and a hard place, as one group demanded that the murderers of Caliph Uthman be immediately apprehended and punished for their heinous crime, while the insurgents continued to wreak havoc within the Islamic State. Another group allied them^selves with the Caliph and they became known as the shi’at Ali or the partisans of Ali’. This group not only supported him, they later developed their own theological views and political objectives. As a result, Shi’ism — as opposed to mainstream Sunnism — became a separate political and theological strand within Islam. At the same time, the khawarij (or the ‘dissenters’) emerged as a political splinter group; they considered all other groups except themselves to be heretical and misguided. Despite the brewing tribal rivalry and political factionalism, Caliph Ali tried to work with all the different groups in order to maintain Islamic unity and solidarity; he knew he could not afford to make a mistake at such a critical moment in Islamic history.
Being an acclaimed jurist, Caliph Ali understood more than anyone else the need to apprehend and punish the murderers of Caliph Uthman, but it was not possible to achieve this straight away given the prevailing chaos and disorder within the Islamic State. Caliph Ali’s first and foremost priority was to re-establish a sense of civility and order across Madinah before he could focus his attention on other pressing issues. To make matters worse, the insurgents who were responsible for the murder of Caliph Uthman went underground, and it would have required
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a thorough investigation in order to identify and apprehend the culprits. A serious miscalculation by the Caliph at this stage would have allowed the insurgents to sow the seeds of further chaos and disorder within the Islamic State. Caliph Alis polished diplomatic skills, coupled with his vast knowledge and understanding of Islam, enabled him to negotiate his way through all the political twists and turns. And, as always, his utmost priority was the welfare his people and the unity of the Muslim ummah (global Islamic community).
No other person could have traversed such a complex and difficult path at such a critical period in Islamic history than the exemplary Caliph Ali. Using his polished negotiating skills and profound grasp of Islamic teachings, he was able to avert an all-out war in the Islamic State on more than one ocassion. When the situation inside Madinah eventually became intolerable, he moved his heartquarters to Kufah. He took this brave decision to prevent Madinah, the city of the Prophet, from becoming a battleground, thus frustrating the insurgents who were determined to turn this sacred city into a war zone. As a truly great champion of Islam, Ali fought tooth and nail to prevent the Muslims from fighting against each other; so much so that he even agreed to sign a truce with his most inveterate enemies in order to prevent war. He preferred to suffer personal humiliation rather than see innocent Muslims lose their lives and livelihood. His love, kindness and generosity turned him into a potent symbol of goodness and rectitude. Even those who disagreed with him never failed to admire his sincerity and wisdom. According to the historians, Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan — who was governor of Syria during the Caliphate of Ali and the leader of those who insisted that the Caliph should identify and apprehend the murderers of Uthman — once asked Dirar ibn Dam rah al-Kinani, who was one of his close aides, to comment on Caliph Ali’s character, morals and ability. Dirar responded:
‘He was a man of strong will-power and determination. He always gave a just judgement, and
was a fountam of knowledge. His speech was f°n of wdom. He hated the pte&ure of this wodd and loved the darkness of night: to cry befo^ Wod. His dress was most: ampk and he Hked simple meak. He lived like a common man and when anybody woufo put a quesuon before hm he replied with utmost politeness. Whenever we asked him to wait for us he waked like common man. Although he was very near to us because of his high morals, we were afraid of him sometimes of his grandeur and eminence due to his nearness to Wod. He always respected a pious man and a scholar. He was nearest to the poor. He never allowed a powerful man to take advantage of his power. The weak were never disappointed of his justice. I bear witness that in many a batde he would wake up during the night and take hold of his beard and start to cry and weep before Wod as though he was in a state of commotion and exclaim: “O world! Do not try to betray me. I have left you long ago. Do not have any desire for me. I hate you. Your age is short and your end is long, and the way is foh of dang<^i^r..'”
On hearing this, Muawiyah apparently wept until his beard was wet and confirmed that Dirars descripuon of the quafiues and attributes of Caliph Ali was true. During his turbulent reign as Caliph, Ali faced relentless opposition from various factions within the Islamic State. He not only reasoned with his opponents; he also pleaded with them to set their differences aside. He took military action only when all other options for resolving the conflicts were exhausted. By his very nature, Caliph Ali was a man of peace and harmony; indeed, he hated taking military action against fellow Muslims. But when his opponents were determined to fight him, he was not found wanting in that department either*, as was the case during the Batdes of Camel {jama) and Siffin; he was courageous and brave enough to make a stand. This won him considerable plaudits from the other prominent companions of the Prophet who supported him during one of the most perilous times in the annals of Islam. There is no doubt that Caliph Ali was one of the most influential figures in klarnk fostoy
on account of his vast knowledge of Islam and tremendous contribution to the development of Islam as a religion, culture and way of life. Later, some of his sayings and exhortations were collected and compiled in the form of a book under the tide of Nahj al-Balaghah (The Peak of Eloquence); this book is highly rated, especially by the Shi’a Muslims.
Ali was brutally murdered at the age of sixty by Abd al-Rahman ibn Muljam, a follower of the renegade khawarij sect. The khawarij initially supported Caliph Ali but they abandoned him after he agreed to resolve his differences with Muawiyah through arbitration {tahkim). The khawarij considered this to be a treacherous act and thus they became his most vociferous opponents. They planned to assasssnate Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, the governor of Syria, Amr ibn al-As, the famous Muslim military commander , and conqueror of Egypt, along with Caliph Ali because they considered them to be the main sources of chaos and disorder (fitoia) in the Islamic State. In their twisted understanding of the situation that prevailed in the Islamic State at
the rime, the Mawarij foought foat by murdering the three of them in one go they would put an end to the rivalry for the Caliphate. In the event, they only managed to assass inate Caliph Ali (both Muawiyah and Amr escaped similar attempts on their lives), and in so doing they brought the reign of the al-khulafa al-ra^lbidun to an abrupt end. Some of Caliph Ali s most beautiful sayings and exhortations include:
‘Fear God and you will have no cause to fear anyone else. '
‘A believer always remembers God and is foil of thoughts; he is thankful in prosperity and patient in adversity.’
‘Lead such a life in this world that when you die, people may mourn you and while alive they may long for your company.’ ‘Knowledge is better than wealth, for you have to protect your wealth whereas knowledge protects you.’
‘Wealth and greed are the roots of all evils and diseases.'
‘Jealousy devours virtue as fire devours fuel.’
(12]
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Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (b.ca.373 - d.634)
IF PIETY, RIGHTEOUSNESS and love for Islam were the only criteria for selection, then after the Prophet Muhammad, Abu Bakr would certainly have led the w^^. No other person in the history of Islam can be compared to him when it comes to truthfulness, insight into Islamic teachings and devotion to Gol and his Prophet. He was so outstanding and unique in his commitment, sincerity and whole-hearted support and assistance to the Pr^jphet from the outset that even the great Caliph Umar eventually confessed that he could not surpass Abu Bakr when it came to utter devotion and single-minded dedication to the cause of Islam. If outstanding leaders like Caliph Umar are rare in human history, then men of exceptional piety, profound wisdom and unusual insight into religious teachings, like Abu Bakr, are even rarer.
Abdullah ibn Abi Quhafah, better known by his patronymic Abu Bakr, was born into the clan of Taym of the noble Quraysh tribe; he was only two years younger than the Prophet him-	I
self. They not only became close friends during their early teens, they also had many things in common. This strengthened their friendship as they matured, undertook business expeditions together, and stared their dislike of idolatry and
other unjust practices which prevailed in Makkan society at the time. Although a wealthy merchant, Abu Bakr was soft-spoken; kind-hearted and unusually generous in a society where materialism and greed was the order of the day. The situation in Makkah became so degenerate that the Arabs buried their baby girls alive because they were considered to be an economic burden on their families. Like young Muhammad, Abu Bakr despised such abhorrent practices and often helped the poor, needy and the destitute as much as he could. After Muhammad received his first revelauon (uwhy) from God, trough the angel Gabriel, in the year 610 (while he was busy me&tatmg on tta Mount of Light (jabalal-nuf), he shared the good news with his immediate family before approaching his best friend, Abu Bakr. Almost every other person the Prophet had invited to Islam asked questions or initially hesitated, but not so Abu Bakr. As soon as the Prophet informed him about his Prophetic mission, Abu Bakr accepted it without any hesitation whatsoever. At the time, if anyone could claim to have known Muhammad thoroughly, then that was Abu Bakr. His outright acceptance of Islam was an overwhelming vote of confidence in the Prophet, his character, personality and hon-
esty. Conversely, Abu Bakr’s acknowledgement of Islam delighted the Prophet, for Islam helped to strengthen their friendship which hereafter became a lifelong devotion and commitment for both of them.
For the next twenty-three years, Abu Bakr provided unflinching help and support to the Prophet. He involved himself in the thick of all the activities the Prophet undertook, and also accompanied him on his epoch-making journey from Makkah to Madinah (hijrah) for the sOke of Iskam. In the process, he suffered untold personal loss and hardship, yet he never hesistated to use his considerable wealth and properties for the cause of the Truth. As Islam became the modus vivendi of his life, the welfare of the Prophet and his small band of followers became Abu Bakr’s main concern and preoccupation. In the tenth year of Muhammad’s Prophethood, a momentous event took place. Al-isra wal miraj (or the Prophet’s miraculous night journey from 1 Makkah to Jerusalem, and ascension to heaven) occurred, and it was on this occasion that the five daily prayers were prescribed. On his return, the Prophet narrated the whole event to his friends and foes alike, but the Makkan chiefs joked and laughed at the Prophet. They then went to Abu Bakr and told him what the Prophet had related to them. Surely someone as down-to-earth as Abu Bakr could not believe such a fantastic tale, they thought to themselves. “Have you listened to your friend? He is claiming to have visited Jerusalem and the Sublime Throne in the heavens last night and talked with God Almighty. Would you believe it?” they asked Abu Bakr. “If he said so, then it is an absolute truth.” retorted Abu BaJkr without any hesitation. The Makkans were seriously taken aback by Abu Bakr's unflinching faith and confidence in the Prophet. From that day on, Abu Bakr became known as al-siddiq or ‘the truthful’ one.
Abu Bakr excelled in every possible way and had no match among the companions of the Prophet; he more than lived up to the Prophet’s expectations and did so consistently. After the Prophet’s migration to Madinah in 622, Abu Bakr
ABU BAKR AL-SIDDIQ
purchased a plot of land where the foundations of masjid al-nabi (or the ‘Prophet’s mosque’) were laid in 623; he also led the first hajj (pilgrimage) to Makkah on behalf of the Prophet. Abu Bakr was more than a friend, supporter and close confidant of the Prophet; in fact, he was the only person to have been authorised by the Prophet to lead salah (daily prayers) while the Prophet was still alive. His estimation in the sight of the Prophet was second to none. Although the Prophet did not directly nominate a successor before he died, by nominating Abu Bakr to lead the daily prayers he had implicidy pointed the way forward. Nevertheless, the Prophet left the final decision on appointing his successor to the discretion of his companions, who numbered in their thousands at that time in Madinah. By choosing not to nominate his successor, he instituted and underlined the fundamental democratic principle of the people having a say in selecting their leader. Such a highly developed modern principle of governance was unheard of in the seventh century, but the Prophet was keen to give the people a say in the election, or selection of their rulers.
After the Prophet passed away in 632, the news of his death spread across Arabia like a wildfire; this prompted many newly converted tribes of Arabia to revert back to their old ways. They thought that Islam would fizzle out after the Prophet’s death. It was a critical period in Islamic history^. The Muslim community could not possibly remain leaderless for long. Some leading companions of the Prophet, including Umar ibn al-Khattab and Abu Ubaida ibn al-Jarrah, saw the potential danger and played a pivotal role in electing a leader. After considerable discussion and debate, it was unanimously agreed by the companions of the Prophet to elect Abu Bakr khalifat rasul Allah (‘successor to the Messenger of God’). He was elected on account of his leadership abilities, great insight into Islamic teachings and considerable experience of sociopolitical affairs. In other words, he was the most suitable person to lead the nascent Islamic State in the absence of the Prophet. After being elected the first Caliph of Istam, Ata Bata went straight
[ 14 1
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to the	mosque where he de|ivered his
hrst address to the people. He declared:
‘O people! I have been selected as your trustee although I am no better than anyone of you. If I am right, obey me. If I happen to be wrong, set me right. Of course truth is honesty and a lie is dishonesty. The weakest among you is powerful in my sight until I do not get him his due, God willing. The most powerful among you is the weakest in my sight until I do not make him pay his due rights to o ers, G	willing. I ask
you to obey me as long as I obey God and His messenger. If I disobey God and His messenger, you are free to disobey me.'
This speech was a milestone in Islamic political history because it not only skilfully articulated the fundamental Islamic constitutional principles, but also underlined the core precepts which should bind the Government of the day to their populace. Caliph Abu Bakrs reign, therefore, became the first fully-fledged democratic administration in Islamic history where the leader was not only elected by the people he was also fully accountable to them. Caliph Abu Bakr did not decide anything unilaterally. He formed an advisory council consisting of the leading companions of the Prophet and he regularly consulted them before authorising or undertaking any issues of importance. Immediately after assuming the office of the Caliphate, he instigated action against those tribes which had reverted back ro their pre-Islamic practices in the belief that Islam would disintegrate following the death of the Prophet. Caliph Abu B akr’s uncompromising stance against political rebellion and social unrest helped put an end to all forms of polit^^c^al and social mischief in Arabia at rhe time.
After restoring peace and order across the land, Caliph Abu Bakr turned his attention to the rnal enem^ies of the Islai^nic State who were wpiring ajgainst the Muslims from the adjoin-territories. In the v^e^ar 633, he autho^r^ised
K hahd- ibn al-^ W^llid, the great Muslim military co^tmand^cr, to cake action agai^i^nst the subv'e^rsive acttvttics of the perslans, 'hhe Muslim army de-te^as^d the persians and brought peace and order

mg
to that area. In the following year, demenu Of the Byzantine army began to instigate rnili^. raids and other provoraure actions agaimt Muslim terrhones. After consulung hh adviSOrv coudc11, the Caliph mok dedswe action agti^ the Byzantines. When Heraclius, the emperor of the Byzantine Empire, received news of thc Muslim advance he sent a large army to crush the Muslims. Under Khalid s inspirational leadeishin forty-five thousand Muslims inflicted a crushing defeat on the approximately one hundred and fifty thousand-strong Byzantine contingent.
Th is decisive and unprecedented vict^t^iy; achieved at a critical phase in Muslim histoiy, has today found its way into Muslim folklore. Of course, Caliph Abu Bakr’s outstanding leadership played a pivotal role in this success. Indeed, he was an impressive leader who was both gentle and caring, but also tough and decisive when required. His unwavering commitment to Islam, political abilities and strategic brilliance enabled the Islamic State to become a strong and united entity^, thus consolidating its position vis-a-vis the rwo |ea<ding powers of the time, name|y the Persian and Holy Roman Empires. In just over rwo years, Cahph Abu Bakr he|ped transform tta fortunc>s of Is|am. More importantly encoutagcd and supported by Um^ he brought together al1 the parchments	on which the Qur an wa$
written dunng the Pr<^|^]^ieits lifetimc and c°m* pi|ed them i’n the form ui one book (musbajf}. He was therefore instrumental in p^rescr^’ing the Oivine re^relation in its orig1nal, pristine form for the benefit o^ po^ste^r^it^VF. Like the propbct, Caliph Abu Bakr led his people by his example, and his main priority was the	and welfare of the
xMu slim m^asse^s.
On a personal level, Abu Bakr led a very simple life; he ate most frugally and used to wake up in the middle of the night to cry before his Lord. Being ver^r spiritually inclined, he had little time for the wealth and matehd possessions of this world. Once on seeing a bird in the garden, he remarked, O bird! You arc lucky indeed. You eat and drink as you like and fly but do not have fear o reckoning on the Day

of Judgement. I wish that I were just like you.” Given Abu Bakr's mystical orientation, it is not surprising that a number of leading Sufi tariqah (or Islamic mystical Orders) such as the naqsh-bandiyyah trace their spiritual affiliation back to the Prophet through him. To Caliph Abu Bakr, the outstanding Muslim leader, great statesman and spiritual guide par excellence, the life of this world was no more than an illusion. It is here and
will be gone soon. Only the love and pleasure of God, the Absolute Reality, mattered to him. This great servant of Islam breathed his last at the age of sixty-one and was buried in Madinah next to the Prophet, his mentor and guide. Such was the greatness of Caliph Abu Bakr that the Prophet once stated, Abu Bakrs name shall be called out from all the gates of Paradise, and he will be the first person of my community to enter it.’

I
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Uthman ibn Affan (b.576 - d.656)
BEFORE HIS DEATH, Caliph Umar appointed a six-man panel to nominate his successor. Just as the Prophet Muhammad did not nominate his sucessor, in the same way Umar decided not to nominate his own successor. Instead, he instructed the six-man panel (consisting of illustrious figures like Uthman, Ali, Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas, Abd al-Rahman ibn Auf, Talha and Zubair), to select one person from among them as the next leader of the Islamic State. After careful consideration and intense discussion, it was eventually decided by the panel to appoint Uthman as the third Caliph of Islam. A son-in-law of the Prophet and a man of exceptional piety, Uthman was also one of the most generous and modest amongst the companions of the Prophet. He was loved and admired by everyone and is said to have personified angelic qualities. The Prophet had such respect and regard for Uthman that once, while he was sitting with a group of his companions, the robe covering the lower part of his leg fell. When he was told that Uthman was on his way, the Prophet quickly covered his leg saying, “Even the angels have regard for the modesty of Uthman.”
Uthman ibn Affan ibn Abi al-As was born into the noble Umayyah family of the Quraysh. tribe of
Makkah. As a child, he had a privileged upbringing. Like his other family members, he became a hugely prosperous cloth merchant. In addition to being one of only a handful of literate people in Makkah, Uthman was known to have been very soft-hearted and a cultured person who was in the habit of helping the poor and the needy even in his pre-Islamic days. His charitable and philanthropic activities earned him considerable reputation and standing in Makkah at the time. Uthman was one of the first people to embrace Islam, after hearing Caliph Abu Bakr preach. Despke the mtense political rivalry between the famdy of the Prophet (banu hashwn) and that of Uthman (banu umayyah) he pledged allegiance to the Prophet. Unlike the rest of his tribesmen (who opposed the Prophet on the grounds that he was a Hashimate), Uthman overlooked the intertribal rivalry between the two tribes in order to acknowledge the truth of Islam as promulgated by the Prophet.
Uthman's decision to embrace Islam infuriated his tribesmen so much that they became hostile and antagonistic towards him. They accused him of treachery and hurled all sorts ofverbal abuse and diatribes at him. When things eventually became unbearable, he approached the Prophet for his
permission to seek refuge in Abyssinia (modern Ethiopia) along with a group of other persecuted Muslims. Uthman, therefore, became one of the first Muslim men to migrate to a foreign country with his family, for the sake of Islam. At the time, Uthman was married to the Prophets daughter, Ruqayyah. After a few months' stay in Abyssinia, Uthman and his wife returned to Makkah where they stayed for another few years before joining the Prophet in Madinah, but his wife died soon after their return. The Prophet then married his third daughter, Umm Kulthum, to him. As a result, Uthman became known as dhun-nurain (or the ‘man with two lights'). He also acted as a scribe to the Prophet from time to time, and generously spent his money and wealth for the cause of Islam. For instance, on his arrival in Madinah he purchased a large well for twenty thousand dirhams, so all Muslims could have free access to water. He then purchased a plot of land adjacent to the Prophet's mosque so that the mosque could be enlarged to accommodate more people for daily congregational prayers (salah) Uthman's generosity knew no bounds. Although there were other wealthy people around at the time, no one else was able to match Uthman when it came to spending for the cause of Islam.
During the Prophet's lifetime, Uthman actively helped and supported him in every possible way. After the Prophet's death, he rallied behind Caliph Abu Bakr and his successor, Caliph Umar, and acted in his capacity as a counsel and aide to both of them. Uthman became renowned for his invaluable services to Islam and was held in high estimation by all Muslims. Uthman's all-round services to Islam did not end there. His unique personal qualities and tremendous contribution to the cause of Islam were also widely recognised by the companions of the Prophet. That is why an ailing Caliph Umar included him in his distinguished six-man panel to nominate his successor. When the panel's decision went in favour of Uthman, he became the third Caliph in 644. Unlike Caliphs Abu Bakr and Ali, Uthman was very fortunate to have become Caliph at a time when the Islamic dominion was politically strong
UTHMAN	AFFAN
and economically prosperous. Under Caliph Umars outstanding leadership, the Islamic State became a great political, economic and military power of its time. The decision to nominate him as Umar's successor ensured that continuity, and another smooth transition of leadership, was achieved.
Immediately after becoming Caliph, Uthman strengthened the administrative base of the vast Islamic dominion. During Umar's Caliphate, the region comprising Syria, Palestine and Jordan was regarded as three separate provinces, but Caliph Uthman combined them to create one strong and united province, and confirmed Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan as governor of that large region. Likewise, Caliph Uthman abolished the two-tier administration developed by Caliph Umar in Egypt, and replaced it with one governor who was responsible for the governance of that strategically important province. Uthman took similar steps to improve and modernise the civil and administrative systems established by Caliph Umar in parts of Iraq and Iran. The administrative reforms carried out by Caliph Uthman sought to simplify and strengthen accountability, and remove unnecessary bureaucratic red tape. The measures taken by the Caliph helped clarify the roles and responsibilities of the provincial governors vis-a-vis the central Government. Such reforms would help to strengthen and consolidate Islamic rule as the Caliph's empire began to expand.
While Caliph Uthman was busy reforming the political structure of the expanding Islamic State, the Muslim army continued its march, both in the East and the West, and conquered many new territories. In addition to gaining control of Cyprus, the Muslim army raided parts of Persia and Armenia. With every success came more and more responsibility for Caliph Uthman. While the Caliph was busy contemplating the future direction of the rapidly expanding Islamic State, the news that the Byzantine Emperor Constantine had sent a fleet of five hundred ships to invade Alexandria reached him. In response, he dispatched a Muslim fleet to meet the advancing
[18]
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Byzantines. One of Islamic history's first major naval battles thus took place in 651. The Muslims successfully fought back the Byzantines, who fled to the island of Sicily. The Caliph's political and military strategies worked exactly according to plan. However, Caliph Uthman's greatest single contribution to Islam was his codification and standardisation of the Qur'an, based on the original copy (mushaf) prepared during the reign of Caliph Abu Bakr al-Siddiq. Thus, the copy of the Qur'an we have today is same as that original Uthmanic text. In fact, according to some scholars, two copies of the original Uthmanic texts are still extant to this day. One copy is kept in the Topkapi Museum in Turkey, while the other is preserved in Tashkent in Uzbekistan.
There is no doubt that the first half of Uthman's Caliphate was immensely successful. This was partly because Caliph Umar had bequeathed to hi m a politically united and economically pros-
perous Islamic State, which Uthman strengthened further. But during the second half of his rule, the tide of history began to turn against him. As the Islamic dominion expanded rapidly, internal schism and social disorder started to rear their ugly heads in a number of provinces. A group of insurgents, led by Abdullah ibn Saba (a Yemenite Jewish convert to Islam), began to sow the seeds of political dissension and social disharmony among the Muslims by infiltrating Islamic groups. Ibn Saba and his followers initially targeted Kufah, Basrah, Syria and Egypt and turned those provinces into prominent centres of political insurgency. Under the pretense of being a pious Muslim, Ibn Saba enlisted the help of notable Muslim personalities, incited the locals to register complaints and also forged evidence against a number of prominent governors, accusing them of various alleged crimes, abuses, injustices and plundering of State resources. As a result, Ibn Saba and his co-conspirators managed
to remove a number of leading provincial governors, such as Abu Musa al-Ash'ari and 'Walid ibn Uqbah from their posts. Since he and his followers' ultimate objective was to undo the vast Islamic State from within, targeting provincial
Muslim leaders (especially those who odo™,..! their insurgency activities) became one of thei favourite political strategies.
On one occasion, they accused Walid ibn Uqbah, the governor of Kufah, of drinking liquor and they forced witnesses to testify against him. This prompted Caliph Uthman to recall Walid to Madinah and punish him for his alleged misdemeanour. As soon as the Caliph carried out what Ibn Saba and his supporters demanded, they turned round and accused the Caliph of punishing innocent Muslims. In reality, Walid did not drink liquor and he was innocent of all the charges teveUed against him. Lik.wh. wtan Abu Musa al-Ash'ari was replaced by Abdu^ah ibn Amu as governor of Basrah, Ibn Saba and his cohorts began to spread rumoure that th. Caliph had recaned Ahu Musa and. replaced him with Abdullah as governor because the latter was related to the CaTiph. Seeking to Dacify the hypocrites (munafiquri) was hke fighting a losing batde. Indeed, they were bent on wreakmg havoc w’ithin the hhm’ic State, but CaTipb Uthman failed to understand the gravity of the situation and thus continue. his dangerous policy of ap-^asemen^ wHch oriy served to encourage the enem'ies of the hlamk State. Being a gentle-natured and compassionate man he devoted aH h'is time, wealth and energy to the cause of Islam« But, unlike CaTiph	he was neither firm nor
.eosive rn his deafings wuh the mischief-makers, who were bent on crearing socio-political disorder within the Islamic State. Since Caliph Uthman had no intention of shedding Muslim blood, he hoped to win over the troublemakers through love and compassion. Although one cannot fail to admire his good intentions and sublime qualities, in the circumstances the strategy he pursued against a determined enemy, bent on destroying the Islamic State from within, was a wrong one. As it transpired, the enemies of Islam took advantage of the Caliph's ‘softly-softly’ approach and intensified their designs against the Islamic State. It was not long before they began to falsify and fabricate evidence against the Caliph himself. Though he cogendy refuted ah th.h allegations
publicly, his detractors were not satisfied with I his explanations. As tension between the Caliph 1 and the insurgents mounted, some of the leading I companions of the Prophet urged Uthman to 1 take action against the insurgents; but he refused i to do so, saying he would rather die than shed I Muslim blood. Caliph Uthman was a man of principles, and he decided to stick to his principles come what might. The insurgents were not willing to relent either. As it happens, they were not interested in peace at all; their foremost objective was to oust the Caliph from power. Thus one of the first major crises in Islamic history was now looming on the horizon. Ibn Saba, the ringleader of the hypocrites, eventually descended upon Madinah and openly laid siege to the frail Caliph's residence. They demanded that Uthman resign forthwith, otherwise they would kill him. Uthman replied, “I do not fear death,
but I do not want to shed M.uslim blood.” Again, a number of eminent companions of the Prophet urged him to take action against the insurgents. Yet again, he made it clear that he had no desire to shed Muslim blood. The insurgents then invaded his house and brutally murdered hi^A while he was busy rec’nting the Qur'an. He was eighty years old.
Caliph Uthman's death was a watershed in Islamic history. His assassination sent an almighty shiver down the Islamic spine, signalling the end of Islam's political unity^. The JMusliim world became divided, never to unify again. Caliph 1 Uthman chose to lay down his own life rather 1 than spill Muslim blood. That is what he will be I	remembered for; he lived by his principles and he
I	died for his faith. Refering to him, the Prophet
\ Muhammad once said: ‘Every Prophet has a I	friend an. my friend. 'is Uthman.'
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WOMEN HAVE PLAYED a critical role in Islamic history. Some became famous for their courage and learning, while others contributed immensely to the development of Islam as a faith, culture and civilisation. Islamic history is replete with heroic deeds performed by Muslim women. In addition to being wives, mothers and sisters, they distinguished themselves as advisors to caliphs, sultans and military leaders, as well as teachers of some of the most renowned and acclaimed thinkers of the Muslim world. Of all the illustrious Muslim women who had played an instrumental role in the emergence and development of Islam as a religion, culture and civilisation, one stands out over all others. That outstanding woman was Aishah bint Abu Bakr. She was a truly gifted lady who, by the strength of her multi-dimensional personality, prodigious learning and unusual intellectual ability carved out a unique position for herself in the annals of Islam. Aishah was an all-rounder, and her achievements were so varied and startling that no other woman in Islamic history can be compared to her. She is, therefore, the most influential single Muslim woman in history.
Aishah bint Abi Bakr ibn Abi Quhafah was born into the Banu Taym clan of the Quraysh
tribe of Makkah. Her father, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, and her mother, Umm Rum an, became Muslims very early on. After Muhammad announced his Prophethood in 610, Abu Bakr was one of the first people to embrace Islam and, as such, Aishah grew up in a Muslim family. Even as a youngster, she became known for her remarkable ability to learn poetry and narrate genealogical information about her ancestors. She was so intelligent that one day while the Prophet was passing by Abu BaJkrs house, he saw her playing with her dolls and a winged horse. When the Prophet asked her what it was that she was playing whh, she replied that it was her favourite winged horse. When the Prophet told her that horses did not have wings, she responded saying that Prophet Solomons horses had wings. Aishahs quick thinking, sharp intellect and apt reply brought a bright smile to the Prophet's face.
Furthermore, Aishah became well known for her sublime personal qualities and attributes even when she was in her early teens. She not only possessed a photographic memory; she was also a gende and cultured lady. Her memory power was such that she could even recollect some of the most remote incidents which happened during her early years. For instance, she related that
a natural feeling. God, he said, has implanted such love and affection within all human beings and we all experience such feelings, and do so without being aware of them.
When Aishah went to live with the Prophet in the small apartment attached to his mosque in Madinah, she was perhaps around thirteen years old. However, according to another account, she was married to the Prophet when she was around sixteen and went to live with him at the age of nineteen. Either way, the Prophet’s apartment was far from being a bed of roses. The Prophet led a very simple, scruplously clean and spiritually enriched life without any trace of luxur^y, wealth or pomp. The roof of his tiny apartment frequendy leaked rainwater, the walls were made of clay and the apartment only had one door, which was kept open most of the time with a blanket hung as a curtain. He had no possessions other than a straw mat, a thin mattress, a pillow made of dry tree barks and leaves, a leather water container, a small plate and a cup for drinking water. These were all the ‘luxuries’ Aishah found in the Prophet’s apartment when she moved in. Even though the Prophet was the most powerful man in Madinah at the time and he could have chosen to live in an impressive mansion if he wished, he deliberately chose to live a very simple and Godly life.
The Prophet not only occupied himself in prayers and meditation, but also reminded his wives, children and followers not to become lured by the wealth, glitter and riches of this world. He often prayed to God to allow him to die in poverty and be resurrected in the company of the poor and needy. He therefore disliked all forms of pomp, pride and power associated with ostentatious display of wealth and profligate living. He made it very clear to all his family members {ahi al-bayt) and companions {sahabah) that this life was transient and that it would be foolish to become too preoccupied with the lures and attractions of this world. Aishah understood this better than anyone else, and was only too happy to live with the Prophet in his simple but clean apartment. She was not only an excepuonahv ’intelligent and
verse 46 of chapter 55 (Sum al-Qamar) of the Qur'an was revealed to the Prophet while she was playing with her toys. And, if the popular saying that all marriages are made in heaven is true, then one cannot blame Aishah for being proud of the fact that her marriage was literally decreed by God. According to a hadith (Prophetic tradition) recorded in the Mustadrak of al-Hakim, on one occasion the Prophet saw a vision in which an angel brought him a present wrapped up in silk. When he asked the angel what it was, he was informed that it was his wife. After opening the wrapping, the Prophet discovered that it was none other than Aishah.
Aishah was married to the Prophet when she was very young, although at the time she had matured both intellectually and physically way beyond her age. Later, she related that her marriage dowry (mahr) was around five hundred dirhams. Her marriage to the Prophet had profound socio-cultural ramifications within the Makkan society of the time. It direcdy led to the abolition of a number of Arab customs and taboos. For instance, according to the custom of the day, the Arabs refused to marry their daughters to those they considered to be their brothers for cultural reasons, even though they were not biological brothers. Since Abu Bakr used to call the Prophet a brother, this marriage clarified that a brother in faith was not same as a real blood-brother. The Arabs also considered the month of Shawwal (the tenth month of the Islamic calendar) to be an inappropriate time for the bride to move into her husband’s house. Aishah’s marriage to the Prophet also consigned this taboo to the dustbin of history. After her marriage, Aishah became the youngest wife of the Prophet; she was also much wiser than, and intellectually far superior to, the others. She was the only wife of the Prophet who was a maiden. Being literate and having also learned Arab history and genealogy from her father, she became a highly respected authority on those subjects. In short, she was the jewel in the Prophet’s crown. Though the Prophet always treated his wives fairly and equitably, he could not hide his affection for Aishah because it was
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Byz;antines. One of Islamic history's first major naval battles thus took place in 651. The Muslims successfully fought back the Byzantines, who fled to the island of Sicily. The Caliph's political and military strategies worked exactly according to plan. However, Caliph Uthman's greatest single contribution to Islam was his codification and standardisation of the Qur'an, based on the original copy fmushaf) prepared during the reign of Caliph Abu Bakr al-Siddiq. Thus, the copy of the Qur'an we have today is same as that original Uthmanic text. In fact, according to some scholars, two copies of the original Uthmanic texts are still extant to this day. One copy is kept in the Topkapi Museum in Turkey, while the other is preserved in Tashkent in Uzbekistan.
There is no doubt that the first half of Uthman's Caliphate was immensely successful. This was partly because Caliph Umar had bequeathed to him a politically united and economically prosperous Islamic State, which Uthman strengthened further. But during the second half of his rule, the tide of history began to turn against him. As the Islamic dominion expanded rapidly, internal schism and social disorder started to rear their ugly heads in a number of provinces. A group of insurgents, led by Abdullah ibn Saba (a Yemenite Jewish convert to Islam), began to sow the seeds of political dissension and social disharmony among the Muslims by infiltrating Islamic groups. Ibn Saba and his followers initially targeted Kufah, Basrah, Syria and Egypt and turned those provinces into prominent centres of political insurgency. Under the pretense of being a pious Muslim, Ibn Saba enlisted the help of notable	personalities, incited the locals
to register complaints and also forged evidence against a number of prominent governors, accusing them of various alleged crimes, abuses, injustices and plundering Of State resources. As a result, Ibn Saba and his co-conspirators managed to remove a number of leading provin^^^al governors, such as Abu Musa al-Ash’ari and Walid ibn Uqbah from their posts. Since he and his followers' ultimate objective was to undo the vast Islamic State from within, targeting provingc^i^a^l
Muslim leaders ^specia^ tho^ who orino^.. their msurgency acuvities) became one of favourite political strategies.
On one occasion, they accused Walid ibn Uqbah, the governor of Kufah, of drinking liquor and they forced witnesses to testify against him. This prompted Caliph Uthman to recall Walid to Madinah and punish him for his alleged misdemeanour. As soon as the Caliph carried out what Ibn Saba and his supporters demanded, they turned round and accused the Caliph of punishing innocent Muslims. In reality, Walid did not drink liquor and he was innocent of all the charges levelled against him. Likewise, when Abu Musa al-Ash'ari was re^ace. by AbduR^ ibn Amir as governor of Basrah, Ibn Saba and his cohorts began to spread rumours that Cal^h had recalled Abu Musa and replaced him wuh AbduUah as governor because the latter was related to the Caliph. Seekmg to parify the hypocrites fmunofiqun) was like fighring a losing batde. In.ee^ they were bent on wreakmg havoc withm the Mamic State, but CaliDb Uthman faded to understand the gravity of the situauon and thus continue. his dangerous policy of ap-^asemen^ whkh oriy serve. to encourage the enemas of the Mamk State. Bring a gentlenature. and compassionate mam he devoted ril his time, wealth and energy to the cause of Harn. Bu^ unHke Caliph Uma, he was neither fhm nor derisive in hh .eaHngs wnh th. mischief-makers, who were bent on crearing socio-D°litical disorder wnhm the Mamk State. Since CaliDh Udirnan had no mtennon of shedding Muslim blood, he hoped to win over the troublemakers through love and compassion. Although one cannot fail to admire his good intentions and sublime qualities, in the circumstances the strategy he pursued against a determined enemy, bent on destroying the Islaj^iic State from within, was a wrong one.
As it transpired, the enemies of Islam took advantage of the Caliphs softly-s^jFt^^y' approach and intensified their designs ag;^i^nst the Islaimic State. It was not long before they began to falsify and fabricate evidence agai^nst the Cdiph himself. Though he cog^ntly n^^ted ah their aH^iions

uthman|ibN publicly, his detractors were not satisfied with his explanations. As tension between the Caliph and the insurgents mounted, some of the leading companions of the Prophet urged Uthman to take action against the insurgents; but he refused to do so, saying he would rather die than shed Muslim blood. Caliph Uthman was a man of principles, and he decided to stick to his principles come what might. The insurgents were not willing to relent either. As it happens, they were not interested in peace at all; their foremost objective was to oust the Caliph from power. Thus one of the first major crises in Islamic history was now looming on the horizon. Ibn Saba, the ringleader of the hypocrites, eventually descended upon Madinah and openly laid siege to the frail Caliphs residence. They demanded that Uthman resign forthwith, otherwise they would kill him. Uthman replied, “I do not fear death,
affan
but 1 do not want to shed Muslim blood.” Again, a number of eminent companions of the Prophet urged him to take action against the insurgents. Yet again, he made it clear that he had no desire to shed Muslim blood. The insurgents then invaded his house and brutally murdered him while he was busy reciting the Qur'an. He was eighty years old.
Caliph Uthman's death was a watershed in Islamic histoiy. His aiiassinati°n sent an almighty shiver down the Islamic spine, signalling the end of Islam’s political unity. The Muslim world became divided, never to unify again. Caliph Uthman chose to lay down his own life rather than spill Muslim blood. That is what he will be remembered for; he lived by his principles and he died for his faith. Refering to him, the Prophet Muhammad once said: ‘Every Prophet has a friend and my friend is Uthman.’
AISHAH BINT ABU BAKR
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Aishah/bint ' A\,Abu Bakr (b.ca.6io J- d.677)
WOMEN HAVE PLAYED a critical role in Islamic history. Some became famous for their courage and learning, while others contributed immensely to the development of Islam as a faith, culture and civilisation. Islamic history is replete with heroic deeds performed by Muslim women. In addition to being wives, mothers and sisters, they distinguished themselves as advisors to caliphs, sultans and military leaders, as well as teachers of some of the most renowned and acclaimed thinkers of the Muslim world. Of all the illustrious Muslim women who had played an instrumental role in the emergence and development of Islam as a religion, culture and civilisation, one stands out over all others. That outstanding woman was Aishah bint Abu Bakr. She was a truly gifted lady who, by the strength of her multi-dimensional personality, prodigious learning and unusual intellectual ability carved out a unique position for herself in the annals of Islam. Aishah was an all-rounder, and her achievements were so varied and startling that no other woman in Islamic history can be compared to her. She is, therefore, the most influential single Muslim woman in history
Aishah bint Abi Bakr ibn Abi Quhafah was born into the Banu Taym clan of the Quraysh
tribe of Makkah. Her father, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, and her mother, Umm Ruman, became Muslims very early on. After Muhammad announced his Prophethood in 610, Abu Bakr was one of the first people to embrace Islam and, as such, Aishah grew up in a Muslim family. Even as a youngster, she became known for her remarkable ability to learn poetry and narrate genealogical information about her ancestors. She was so intelligent that one day while the Prophet was passing by Abu Bakrs house, he saw her playing with her dolls and a winged horse. When the Prophet asked her what it was that she was playmg whh, she repHed that it was her favourite winged horse. When the Prophet told her that horses did not have wings, she responded saying that Prophet Solomon's horses had wings. Aishah’s quick thinking, sharp intellect and apt reply brought a bright smile to the Prophets face.
Furthermore, Aishah became well known for her sublime personal qualities and attributes even when she was in her early teens. She not only possessed a photographic memory; she was also a gentle and cultured lady. Her memory power was such that she could even recollect some of the most remote incidents which happened during her early years. For instance, she related that
verse 46 of chapter 55 (Surat al-Qamar} of the Qur’an was revealed to the Prophet while she was playing with her toys. And, if the popular saying that all marriages are made in heaven is true, then one cannot blame Aishah for being proud of the fact that her marriage was literally decreed by God. According to a hadith (Prophetic tradition) recorded in the Mustadrak of al-Hakim, on one occasion the Prophet saw a vision in which an angel brought him a present wrapped up in silk. When he asked the angel what it was, he was informed that it was his wife. After opening the wrapping, the Prophet discovered that it was none other than Aishah.
Aishah was married to the Prophet when she was very young, although at the time she had matured both intellectually and physically way beyond her age. Later, she related that her marriage	|
dowry (mahr) was around five hundred dirhams. Her marriage to the Prophet had profound socio-cultural ramifications within the Makkan society of the time. It directly led to the abolition of a number of Arab customs and taboos. For instance, according to the custom of the day, the Arabs refused to marry their daughters to those they considered to be their brothers for cultural reasons, even though they were not biological brothers. Since Abu Bakr used to call the Prophet a brother, this marriage clarified that a brother in faith was not same as a real blood-brother. The Arabs also considered the month of Shawwal (the tenth month of the Islamic calendar) to be an inappropriate time for the bride to move into her husband’s house. Aishah’s marriage to the Prophet also consigned this taboo to the dustbin of history. After her marriage, Aishah became the youngest wife of the Prophet; she was also much wiser than, and intellectually far superior to, the others. She was the only wife of the Prophet who was a maiden. Being literate and having also learned Arab history and genealogy from her father, she became a highly respected authority on those subjects. In short, she was the jewel in the Prophet’s crown. Though the Prophet always treated his whes faidy and eqmtably, he couM not hide his affection for Aishah because it was
a natural feeHng. God» he said, has rnptanted such love and affection within all human beings and we all experience such feelings, and do so without being aware of them.
When Aishah went to live with the Prophet in the small apartment attached to his mosque in Madinah, she was perhaps around thirteen years old. However, according to another account, she was married to the Prophet when she was around sixteen and went to live with him at the age of nineteen. Either way, the Prophet’s apartment was far from being a bed of roses. The Prophet led a very simple, scruplously clean and spiritually enriched life without any trace of luxury, wealth or pomp. The roof of his tiny apartment frequendy leaked rainwater, the walls were made of clay and the apartment only had one door, which was kept open most of the time with a blanket hung as a curtain. He had no possessions other than a straw mat, a thin mattress, a pillow made of dry tree barks and leaves, a leather water container, a small plate and a cup for drinking water. These were all the ‘luxuries’ Aishah found in the Prophet’s apartment when she moved in. Even though the Prophet was the most powerful man in Madinah at the time and he could have chosen to live in an impressive mansion if he wished, he deliberately chose to live a very simple and Godly life.
The Prophet not only occupied himself in prayers and meditation, but also reminded his wives, children and followers not to become lured by the wealth, glitter and riches of this world. He often prayed to God to allow him to die in poverty and be resurrected in the company of the poor and needy. He therefore disliked all forms of pomp, pride and power associated with ostentatious display of wealth and profligate living. He made it very clear to all his family members {ahi al-bayt) and companions (sahabah) that this life was transient and that it would be foolish to become too preoccupied with the lures and attractions of this world. Aishah understood this better than anyone else, and was only too happy to live with the Prophet in his simple but clean apartment. She was not ody an excepnonahy mtelhgvm and
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gifted lady; she was also very tender-hearted and 1 frequently broke into tears. Once a poor woman appeared at her door with her two young children and asked for something to eat. Aishah only had three dates in the house, which she handed over to the lady to feed her children. The woman gave one date to each of her daughters and started to chew one herself. Meanwhile, one of her daughter had quickly eaten her share and began to stare at her mother. The mother immediately stopped chewing the date and broke it into two I halves and gave them to her daughters. Moved by the mother’s love and affection for her daughters, Aishah burst into tears.
If students are to be judged by the quality of their teachers, then Aishah could have claimed to be the best of all students because she was taught by the best of all teachers. Since the Prophet used to visit Abu Bakr frequendy, Aishah knew the Prophet very well even before their marriage. During the subsequent decade or so that she spent with the Prophet until his death in 632., she became intimately acquainted with all aspects of his life, conduct and behaviour. No other person claimed to know the Prophet as well as Aishah. Her prodigious intellect and retentive memory enabled her to assimilate Islamic teachings with ease, becoming one of the most famous repositories of Islamic knowledge and wisdom, especially about the life and teachings of the Prophet. Aishah's enquiring mind and willingness to learn and disseminate knowledge endeared her to the Prophet. Indeed, whenever the Prophet prepared to deliver a sermon in the mosque, Aishah always made it a duty on herself to listen to him attentively and, if she was unsure about any issues, she never hesitated to ask for clarification. For instance, on one ocassion, the Prophet remarked, “'Whosoever was subjected to accounting in the next life, punishment was his lot.” If that was the case, reasoned Aishah, how is one to explain this Qur'anic verse, “'Whoever is given his record in his right hand will have an easy reckoning.”? (Holy Qur’an: Surat al-Inshiqaq, verses 7-8) The Prophet explained that this verse referred to individual accountability. That is to
say, according to tHs verse, each rndwidud wfl b. presented with their own records in the hereafter and that should they be subjected to cross-examination and found wanting, then they would be in trouble. Thanks to Aishah, today we have a clear understanding of numerous Divine injunctions; in fact, some Qur'anic verses, including those relating to the performance of tayammum (dry ablution), were revealed directly because of her. The Prophet himself recognised Aishah’s superiority over his other wives when he said: ‘Among men there were many perfect persons but none among women except two: Mariam, daughter of Imran and Astya, wife of Pharoah. And Ahh^ has su^nohty over other women as tharia (a dish) has over other dishes.’
As ’it happens, Aishah’s c°ntrihuti°n to ^e development of WamK juriiDrudence (fiqh) Qur'arnc scholarsh’ip (tafiir} and exDosition of Prophet’ic tractions {hadM} — especially in relation to the Prophet’s personal and Drivate life — was noth’mg short of umque and unprec-. e.ente.. By virtue of her vast knowledge ant un.erstan.mg of the Qur’an and the te^hm^ I	of the ProDhet, she was aMe to ctanfy a host of
|	c°nfl’icting v'iews held by some companioni
1	the Prophet about certam hhmk ^^hm^ and
| comman.ments. She was an .quaky unrivalled I	practitioner of anatag’ical deduction (qiyas} in
I matters of Islamic jurisprudence. Her mastery I	of Mamk thought and ’its sou^rces was so im-
Dressive that the companions of the Proohet
| considered her to be an eminent authority on Qur’anic exegesis, hadith and jurisprudence. In the words of Abu Musa al-Ash'ari, a prominent companion of the Prophet and an eminent jurist himself, ‘We companions (of the Prophet) were never presented with a problem to which Aishah did not present a satisfactory solution.’ (Sunan al-Tirmidhi) That is why Caliphs Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, Umar ibn al-Khattab and Uthman ibn Affan, who were three of the most prominent ^03™^ of the Prophet an. w^and^ jurists in their own right, reg^ady o^ulted her befbre decidmg on wmpta and intractaMe legal issues during their reigns.
Aishah used to teach both male and female I students. She was known to have been a very generous and approachable teacher. According to Urwa ibn Zubair, a distinguished student of Aishah, her knowledge and breadth of learning was not restricted to the religious sciences only; she was deeply proficient in Arab history, literature, rhetoric, poetry and genealogy, and was familiar with aspects of traditional medicine. She memorised and related more than two thousand ahadith of the Prophet, and was brave enough to lead an army into the battlefield and wage war. Aishah taught and mentored a number of great luminaries of Islam including Urwa ibn Zubair, Masruq and Amrah bint Abd al-Rahman. More importandy, she was a perfect wife to her husband and one of his greatest supporters. After the Prophet’s death, she continued to champion the message her husband had promulgated and in so doing she contributed immensely to the development of Islamic thought and culture for the benefit of posterity. Aishah was a truly remarkable woman and a profoundly influential intellectual whose name and fame will no doubt continue to
spread with the passage of time. Although born and brought up in a fiercely patriarchal society, she reached the highest summit of Islamic learning and scholarship by the sheer force of her powerful personality and incredible intellect. She was aware of her unique God-given qualities and attributes. On one occasion she said, ‘I am not taking pride but I am mentioning it as a fact that God bestowed upon me nine things that He did not confer on anyone else in the world. Angels presented my figure before the Prophet in a dream; there was no other maiden amongst the wives of the Prophet; the Qur'an was revealed even when he occupied my bed; I was his favourite; some Qur'anic verses descended in relation to me; I saw Gabriel with my own eyes, and the Prophet died in my lap.’ (Mustadrak ofal-Hakim and Kitab al-Tabaqat al-Kubra of Ibn Sa’d).
Known reverentially as ummul muminin (the ‘mother of the believers’), Aishah passed away I at the age of sixty-seven. She was laid to rest in I Madinah after Abu Hurair ah, who was acting as governor of the city at the time, conducted her funeral prayers.
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ln Makk|h. Alter the untimely death of her first husband, Ah. | |a|ah ||K ;l|N.ib|msh (by whom she had two dukM, Khadijah marred Atiq ibn Abid and they had one child. However, there |s s<»mr disagreement among h^tonans on this |ssuc; siime say Atiq was her first husband, whl|e rubers say Abu Ha|ah w*s her first hustand, Hi(her way, her second marnage. too, d|d mu |ast |ong; it was temunatal on the grounds of incompatibility. Khadijah then focused her full attention to raising her children and pursuing her business. Although Khadijah was a devoted mother to her children, she was not prepared to hve on die wea|th she had inherited from her f at her. She, tbcrefore, developed a shrewd busmen strategy in order to expand her commercial stakes in and around Makkah, Being very intelligent, honest and upright, she soon became one of the most successful businesswomen of pre-Islamlc ^Makk^h*. tf' not. Arabia.
ln a patriarchal society* where women were treated like chattels, normally a widow like Khadijah wou|d have found it miposs&fc co cMabhht herscH u> MKietyt bu t Kha^digdi was an unusually gifted lady who defied the socio-cu|tora| uboos of her society by becoming very occessfful . She raaettl m types of giodd 1
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Khadiiahs willingness to reward her staff handsomely meant she could pick and choose the most able candidates to undertake her business expeditions. Since she was an honest and trustworthy lady, she employed people who possessed similar qualities and attributes. When she was informed about the sublime qualities and attributes of the twenty-five year old Muhammad, the son of Abdullah, she went out of her way to recruit him into her expanding business. The offer of a reh'Urding -oh came at the right time for young Muhammad because Ahu Talih, his uncle and guardian, was experiencing considerable financial difficulties at the time. Unbeknown to both Muhammad and Khadijah, this was to mark the beginning of a relationship which was destined to last a quarter of a century, and go down in the annals of Islam as a great partnership. Being scnopuloosly honest, morally upright, unusually intelligent and extremely trustworthy, young Muhammad was invited co assume responsibility tor Khadi-ahs business affairs. Whenever Muhammad went out on a business expedition, he came hack with more profits than Khadi--ah anticipated, thus proving his commercial aounen. Indeed, he was in a league of his own
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ay Khadija! went to consult her cousin waraqa |hn NlWfiik * hl|nd man w>o was wp|1 verged |n ancient scriptures. about a drearn where she saw the sun desc<^i^<^ling into tier courtvam. War-iqa to|d Khad|-ah that Muhammad was sppcla|l ou heatlngthis. she seriously thoughtahout proposing marr|age to hum. However, since KbaibMh w|s a verv d|gnifled |ady, she cou|d not persuade herse|f to prop°^se direct|y to Mutammad. lnsrpad. sbe ropuMc'li^l her fr|end Nabsa w>o. |n t.rn, sp°ke to Muhammad on her beba|f. When Naf|sa uxjk the propo^sa| to Muhammad he accepted the offer after consu|ting his uncle Ah° lahh. By 1 now Muhammad knew Khadijah well; she was an honest, truthfuL generous and faithfu| lady who condocted her affairs in an |mpeccab|e manne|^. Everyone |n Makkah respected her tor tta d|gnifled way she Uved her bfe. One cou|d not find a better woman in all Arabia at the time. Lack of finance aside, there was no other reason for Muhammad co refuse ^e offer. Ax the t|me of their marriage, Muhammad was twenty-five while Khadijah was forty. Not^’ithstandlng the
I	fifteen year age gap, Muhammad and Khadijah
were meant for each other. It proved to he an immensely blissful marriage and they were blessed with six beautiful children, fours girls and two hoys. The sons died in their infancy, but the
X	J
daughters survived and they became very loyal and loving children. Theirs was a peaceful and Ml blessed fam^i^l^y^.
.Although Khadijah was a very wealthy lady, I she was not materialistic like most of the people I in her society. W henever Muhammad chose to J seclude hnnself on the Mount of Light (Jabal
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al-nur) situated on the outskirts of Makkah, for meditation and spiritual renewal, she would pack enough food and drink for him to last the whole period. One night, while Muhammad was meditating on the Mount of Light, he was visited by archangel jibrail (Gabriel) and the first verses of the Qur an were revealed to him. Angel jibrail confirmed that he was God s last Prophet to mankind and that his mission in life was to propagate Islam, a religion and way of life chosen for all humanity by the Creator of the universe. After this terrifying encounter, the Prophet rushed home to Khadijah, completely shaken by the whole experience. He asked her to wrap him up with blankets. When the Prophet eventually regained his composure and related the whole experience to Khadijah, she did not doubt him at all. Khadijah’s unshakeable faith in her husband reassured the Prophet. She not only became the first person to embrace Islam, she also threw all her weight behind her husband and his new mission. From that day on, Khadijah became Muhammad’s greatest supporter and Islam’s foremost benefactor, at a time when the Prophet had no one to turn to for help; but Khadijah stood by him like a pillar and encouraged him to carry out his Divine mission.
Khadijah was fifty-four when her husband became a Prophet and for the next ten years of her life she freely spent all her wealth, and devoted all her time and energy, for the cause of Islam. After the Prophet was commanded by God to proclaim Islam publicly, he became an open target for the Makkan elites who insulted, ridiculed and abused him but Khadijah encouraged, consoled and helped him at every step of the way. Indeed, the first ten years of the Prophet's mission were fraught with tremendous hardship, distress and suffering for his family and small band of followers, as his adversaries tried all the tricks in the book to dissuade him from propagating Islam. When this did not work, they offered him wealth and agreed to make him their ruler but he rejected all such offers. When every attempt to seduce the Prophet failed, the Makkan elite relentlessly pursued and persecuted him and his
followers, inflicting untold misery and hardship on them. It was a difficult and traumatic period for all the Muslims, especially the Prophet and his family.
At such a challenging time in Islamic histoiy; Khadijah's unflinching help and support for her husband proved critical. Thanks to her reputation and standing in Makkah, coupled with her considerable wealth and commercial oulling-power, the Makkan oligarchy did not dare to compromise the personal safety and security of the Prophet. However, as more and more people continued to embrace Islam, in utter desperation the Prophets opponents imposed a total boycott on banu hashing the Prophets tribe. This took place in the seventh year of his Prophethood. It was a particularly hard time for all Muslims, especially the sixty-one year old Khadijah. Having lived all her life surrounded by much wealth and luxury, now for the first time she was forced to endure hardship and starvation for the sake of her faith. Yet she came out of this ordeal stronger in her faith and the support for her husband never wavere. for a moment. The ProDhet himself acknowledged the pivotal role played by Khadijah in those early days of Islam when he said, ... She [Khadijah] had faith in me when everyone, even members of my own family and tribe did not believe me, and accepted that I was truly a Prophet and a Messenger of God. She converted to Islam, spent all her wealth and worldly goods to help me spread this faith, and this too at a time when the entire world seemed to have turned against me and persecuted me. And it is through her that God blessed me with children.'
After the Prophet, it is difficult to find another person who had more devotion, dedication, commitment and love for Islam than Khadijah. She was a symbol of hope in the face of adversity; a paragon of virtue and steadfastness, and an inspirational personality who continues to influence Muslims (especially Muslim women) to this day. Khadijah, the mother of the believers’ (ummul muminin)y passed away during the tenth year of Muhammad's Prophethood and was buried in Hajun, located on the outskirts of Makkah; she
was sixty five at the time of her death. So great was her estimation in the sight of God that, according to Abu Hurairah: ‘Jibrail (Gabriel) came to the prophet and said, “O Gods Messenger! This is Khadijah coming to you whh a d^h havmg some
food (or drink). When she reaches you, greet her on behalf of her Lord (God) and on my behalf, and give her the glad tidings of having a palace made of Qasab in paradise, wherein there will be neither any noise, or toil.’ (Sahih al-Bukhari)
KHALID IBN AL-WALID
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Khalid ibn al- Walid (b.584 - d.642)
ALEXANDER WAS A great military commander; Genghis Khan was an immensely successful warrior, and Napoleon was a gifted strategist. However, only one military general possessed all of these qualities in the history of warfare. That was Khalid ibn al-Walid, ‘the thunder from Arabia’. He was an incomparable military genius who single-handedly humbled two of the greatest empires of his time. A man of few words, Khalid allowed his unsurpassed achievements in the battlefield speak for themselves. As he hurst out of Arabia, his name spread like a wildfire and Khalids opponents feared no other man more than him. The son of al-Walid was a natural-born talent, a military genius who read his adversaries’ weaknesses like the writing on the wall, and was able to inspire his men to victory even from the jaws of defeat. Khalids astounding feats and unprecedented successes on the battlefield have found their way into Muslim folklore. Even today, children throughout the Muslim world grow up listening to his heroic feats.
Khalid ibn al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah was born into the respected Qurayshi tribe of Makkah. He was around twenty-four when Muhammad received his first revelation. Khalids father, Walid ibn al-Mughirah, was a highly respected
individual who was considered to be one of the wisest and most clever men of his generation. Like the father, the son grew up to be a highly accomplished young man. Imbued with natural talent and physical vitality, Khalid acquired a keen interest in the art of warfare from a young age. He became proficient in war strategies, tactics and planning even when he was in his teens. By the age of twenty, he acquired considerable reputation among his people for his expertise ’in archely, lanc|ng and horse ridmg skdU. In other wor^ >p was a ven' qu|ck, phy^caHy strong and aglle young man. After t>p Prnptat m|grated (hijrati) from Makkah to Mad|nah |n 622, h|s Makkan foes tacame a|armed when they heard that he and h|s foUowers had n° on|y won over the people of Madinah to the new fa|th (AZ/mk but that they had ako managed to unify the people of Madinah on the basis of equality, fraternity and brotherhood of man as envisaged hy Islam. The Prophets success i frightened the Makkans more than anything else, so they resolved to take direct action against the nascent Muslim community. When a large Makkan army set out to obliterate the Muslims, the Prophet and his followers met the advancing
I Makkan army at Badr and inflicted a crushing
defeat on them. This resounding victory was later dramatically reversed when the Makkans, determined to avenge their previous defeat, launched a fresh attack against the Muslims in 625. Thanks largely to the ingenious Khalid, the Muslims suffered heavy causultles in this battle. The forty-one year old Khalid’s last-minute intervention totally reversed the outcome of the battle in favour of the Makkans. For the first time in hls life, Khalid made a crucial intervention in a batde, and changed its oucome in favour of the Makkan army. This was to mark the beginning of an astonishing military career unparalleled in the history of warfare.
In 630, during the eighth year of the Prophet's migration to Madinah, the forty-six year old Khalid received a letter from hls brother Al-Walld ihn Walid, who had already embraced Islam. The letter read: ‘In the name of God, the Beneficent, the Merciful. I have not seen anything more surprising than you keeping away from Islam although you are a man of wisdom. No one (of your calibre) should remain ignorant of Islam. The Messenger of God also asked me: ‘Where is Khalid?’ He remarked, ‘How is a man like Khalid ignorant of Islam? It would be good for him if he devoted hls capabilities for the cause of the Muslims. We would have preferred him to the others.’ My brother! Compensate now (for the mistake) that has been committed in the battles (against Islam).’
This letter shook Khalid to hls core and suddenly the ray of Islam began to shine all over hls being. Along with Amr ihn al-As, another brilliant Muslim general, Khalid left Makkah
for Madinah and presented himself before the Prophet. ‘O Messenger of God!’ cried Khalid, ‘I remember all the scenes of fighting with you, and my animosity with the Truth. Please pray to God to forgive me.’ ‘Islam wipes out all the \rrongs that are committed before embracing it.’ retorted the Prophet. On another occasion, the Prophet remarked, ‘The better ones of you in the Days of Ignorance are the better ones of you in Islam when they understand (the faith).’ The Prophet’s words summed up Khalid’s qualities as a new
Muslim; prior to hls acceptance of Islam, he was a persistent thorn in the side of the Prophet and hls companions but, after embracing Islam, he became an almighty hammer which helped crush Islam’s opponents. The very mention of hls name was enough to send shivers down hls enemy’s spine.
Given Khalid’s abilities as a soldier and military tactician, the Prophet asked him to accompany the Muslim army and face the subversive Byzantines who had camped along the northern borders of Arabia. Led by three distinguished Muslim commanders, Khalid was only too happy to accompany the army onto the battlefield as an ordinary soldier. As it happens, only three thousand Muslims fought more than fifty thousand well-equipped and highly-trained Byzantine soldiers. In the ensuing battle, all three Muslim commanders fell one after another. As the tide of the battle began to turn against the Muslims, the indomitable Khalid assumed leadership of the Muslim army and saved the day. Hitherto the Muslims were fighting a losing battle but now, in the middle of the raging conflict, Khalid managed to re-vltallse the Muslim fortunes by launching a rear attack, which gave impression to the Byzantines that fresh reinforcements had arrived for the Muslims. In reality^, Khalid had merely withdrawn some of hls forces from the battlefield and instructed them to attack from the rear to divert the enemy’s attention. This stroke of genius by Khalid enabled the Muslim army to create a huffer zone between them and their enemies. The Prophet received the news of the death of the three Muslim commanders by Divine inspiration (wahy) and remarked, ‘Then a sword of God took hold of the banner and saved the day.’ This was a reference to Khalid’s heroic feat on the battlefield. From that day on, Khalid became known as saifullah or the ‘Sword of God’.
After the death of the Prophet in 632, numerous dissident groups led by a number of opportunists and imposters (like Musallimah, Tulaiha and Sajah) emerged to create mlsc>iel across Arabia. Caliph Abu Bakr, the Prophec’s
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successor, was determined to teach these miscreants a lesson or two. Khalid played a pivotal role in putting an end to all such subversive activities in the Arabi’an Pemnsuta, and in so doing he became a saviour of Islam in one of Islamic history’s most critical periods. With great foresight and profound understanding of Khalids unusual military abilities, Caliph Abu Bakr sent him to face the battle-hardened Persian army in 633. The Persians saw the rise of Islam in
neighbouring Arabia as a threat to their inter-
ests and they began to instigate subversive activities against the new Islamic State. Not willing to tolerate Persian interference in the affairs of the
Muslims, Caliph Abu Bakr summoned Khalid and told him to go and teach the Persians a good lesson in warfare. He marched out of Arabia and came in direct contact with the Persian army. He then wrote a letter to Hurmuz, the famous Persian military general, in which he spelled out his objective:
‘Our aim is not to fight you. Accept Islam, the peaceful way, and you will be safe. If not then clear our way to the people so that we may explain this beautiful way of life to them.. .if you do not accept any of these conditions then the only alternative is the use of the sword. Before deciding on the third alternative you should keep in mind that I am bringing against you a people who love death more than you love your life.'
Hurmuz dismissed Khalids letter and challenged him to fight one-to-one. Khalid accepted the challenge and put the most famous Persian general to the sword before he could even make a move. His frightening speed and awesome display of military skills left everyone spell-bound. A fierce battle then ensued. A poorly equipped and irregular Muslim army, led by a truly incomparable military genius, inflicted a crushing defeat on one of the greatest empires in history. Not surprisingly, the historians consider Khalid's victory over the Persians to be one of his greatest achievements. In totak Khalid fought fifteen batdes agamst the Persians and on each and every occasion he brought ttam to their knees. The Persians feared Khalid rnore than anyone else.
After subduing the Persians, Khahd tum^ k attention to the mfikrati^ activities of the B’5 zantine army. They too feared the gr°wing p0^' er of the Hamk State and m^recdy enc°urag^ the neighbouring states to rise up against th Muslims. Caliph Abu Bakr resolved to deal with the looming danger presented by the Byzantines He created four different battalions, each led by a separate commander. Under the command of Abu Ubaida ibn al-Jarrah, Amr ibn al-As, Yazid ibn Abi Sufyan and Shurahbil ibn Hasan ah, the four battalions set out in different directions to face the Byzantines. Since the Byzantines had dispatched a very large army to crush the Mus-Hms, the Caliph ordered Khalid to leave hk Persian garrison and join the army he had sent to face the Byzantines. In July 634, Khalid met up with the MusUm army at Ajnadayn. He held a council of all the Muslim commanders and suggested that one of ttam should take overall command of the army. The Mushm army consisted of forty-five thousand men, whta the Byzantine army consisted of around one hundred and fifty thousand troops. The decisive batde of Yarmuk was now looming in the horizon.
Like the Persians, the Byzantines were also fascinated by the gemus of Khahd; they were very keen to see the man Mushms fondly referred to as the ‘Sword of God’. After due deliberation, the MusUm army (under the central command of Khalid) met the wel^^<^(^uipped, professional-ly-^^rained and highly-motivated soldiers of the Byzantine Empue and a fierce batde then ensued. During the batt^ Khalid receded a letter fmm Madinah rnformmg Hm of the death of Caliph Abu Bakr. The letter, signed by Caliph Umar, instructed Khalid to hand over the central command of the Muslim army to Abu Ubaida ibn al-Jarrah. Khalid decided not to disclose the contents of the letter while the batde was raging, in order to avoid creating confusion among the Muslims. This was a very clever move by Khalid as it ensured the Muslim army did not lose heart at the news of the Caliphs death. Under Khalid s able leadership, forty-f^ thousand Muslims crushed the mighty Byzantine forc^. Aft^ ^e
battle, Khalid informed the Muslim army of the I death of Caliph Abu Bakr and willingly placed himself under the command of Abu Ubaida ibn al-Jarrah as per Caliph Umar’s instruction.
To Khalid, the great military genius, it did not matter who was in charge. What mattered ' to him, more than anything else, was that Islam gain victory over its adversaries. He lived a very simple, pious and austere life dedicated to the service of Islam and the Muslims. Refering to Khalid, Caliph Abu Bakr once remarked, ‘O Quraysh! Verily your lion, the lion of Islam, had leapt upon the lion of Persia, and spoiled him of his prey. Women shall not bear a second Khalid.' As a military general, Khalid thrived in the lion's den. In the history of warfare, no other military general had achieved as much as Khalid did, in such a short period of time. Although Khalid became a Muslim only a few years before the conquest of Makkah in 630, he became one of the greatest champions of Islam immediately upon embracing the new faith. His firm commitment, selfless dedication and great sacrifices for the sake of Islam made him a symbol of pride and joy for all Muslims. Considered by the Muslim soldiers to be a great gift and a blessing from God, his unprecedented success on the battlefield
convinced many Muslims that as along as Khalid was with them they would not lose a battle.
The perception of Khalid’s invincibility among the Muslim soldiers clearly disturbed Caliph Umar, who immediately discharged him from his duties as commander of the Muslim army in order to remind the Muslims that it was God who granted victory. Moreover, Khalid would not have been able to defeat the Persians and the Byzantines, argued Umar, had it not been for Divine support and assistance. Caliph Umar did not demote Khalid out of jealousy or personal grudge, unlike suggestions by some historians. On the contrary, he was very fond of Khalid and considered him to be one of Islam's greatest sons. Khalid died of prolonged illness at the age of fifty-eight and was buried in Hirns, in Syria; his desire to attain martyrdom was not realised. However, he understood why he could not die fighting in the battlefield, because that would have meant defeat for the ‘Sword o f God’. When the news of Khalid’s death was relayed to Caliph Umar, he remarked, ‘The death of Khalid has created a void in Islam that cannot I be filled.’ That was the greatness of the man who single-handedly humbled two of history’s greatest empires.
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Hussain ibn Ali (b.625 - d.68o)
ALL NATIONS HAVE their own heroes. Some attained fame and fortune by defending their nations against external aggression; others were glorified for their artistic achievements; yet others became symbols of hope in the face of great adversity. All great nations and civilisations, therefore, remember and commemorate, at one time or another, the heroic actions and deeds performed by their great historical figures. Islamic history, indeed human history, is replete with great feats performed by renowned personalities in different spheres of human endeavour-; but very few people have been able to reach the sublime and exalted position attained by one man. He was braver than a lion, an angel among men and the prince of all mart^^rs. That was Hussain, the grandson of the Prophet Muhammad.
Hussain ibn All ibn Abi Talib was born in Madinah into the most noble and respected family of Arabia. Hls father was Ali ibn Abl Talib, the fourth Caliph of Islam, and hls mother was Fatlmah, the youngest daughter of Prophet Muhammad. Hussain s family lineage was, therefore, Of the highest pedigree. Once Abdullah ibn Umar, the son of Caliph Umar, asked his father why he consistently treated Hussain and hls brother Hasan more favourably than his own
sons. The great C^p1 retorted, Abdullah, remarks have hurt me. Don’t you know that your grandfather stands no comparison with their grandfather! Do you think your grandmother can equal theirs? Has your maternal uncle the same standing as theirs? Can your maternal aunt compare with their aunt? Is your paternal uncle of the same rank as theirs? Can your paternal aunt be a match for theirs?’ Abdullah, the son of Caliph Umar, understood what hls father was try|ng to say As far as fam11' background and nobility of origin was concerned, no one was superior to Hussain; he was beyond comparison in this respect. As young Hussain grew up |n Mad|nah under the watchfu| gaze of hls be|oved grandfather, the prophet, and the |oving care of hls parents, Ali and Fatlmah, he came to person|fy sub||me quafiries and attribute rndeed, honesty, rntegrity and p|et^r hecame the hallmarks of hls character and personality. Above all, Hussain grew up to be a man of sound beliefs and uncompromising principles. He inherited all the noble qualities and attributes of hls parents, and received tuition in Islam from the Prophet himself. Being very fond of his two grandsons, the Prophet visited them dally and spent quality time with them. Often he would volunteer to
feed Hussam and h|s o|der brother W|th h|s own hands, and became v|s|b|y d|stressed and anxlous if he knew hls grandsons were sick or upset.
One day when Hussain and his brother ran into the Prophets mosque while he was delivering a sermon, the sight of his beautiful grandchildren - who were wearing new clothes and looked very handsome - touched the Prophet so much that he leaned forward and gendy seated the boys next to him on the pulpit and said, ‘How true is the word of God! Verily, children and worldly goods are the test of a man. When I saw these children coming in, I could not help but stop the sermon and run towards them.’ Hussain spent his early years in the company of the Prophet, the greatest of all teachers, and he learned all hls habits from hls beloved grandfather. He enjoyed playing with the Prophet while the latter immersed himself in hls dally prayers. He climbed onto hls shoulders and played games like any other child of hls age. Once, while the Prophet was holding Hussain in hls lap, tears suddenly began to roll down his cheeks. When he was asked why he cried, he replied, ‘Because angel jibrail (Gabriel) appeared just now. He has informed me that my followers are going to slay this grandson of mine. He has even sho\rn me the dust of the spot where he is going to be butchered! The dust is red!’
Hussain was only seven when the Prophet passed away in 632. Six months later he suffered another shock when his beloved mother Fatimah also died, leaving him in the care of hls father, All. It was a very difficult period for young Hussain, who suddenly found himself deprived of motherly love and affection. Being a very wise and learned man, Ali tried hls best to fill the void left by hls wife and took good care of Hussain, who also grew up to be a wise and handsome young man. When Uthman became Caliph, Hussain was about twenty years old and had become well known for hls versatility, military skills and bravery As an accompfistad so|d|pr, >p part|c|pated |n a number of batdes against the adversarles of lslam, inc|ud|ng the one ttat |ed to the conquest of Tabanstan. Hussam thus acquired a reputa-t|on |n Mad|nah for hls sacrifices f°r the sake of
Islam. However, during the latter part of Caliph Uthman’s reign, internal frictions and schisms began to disrupt the unity of the Islamic State. Bent on wreaking havoc within the Islamic State, insurgents tried to blame the Caliph for the deteriorating situation in Madinah, but the aging Caliph refuted all their charges. Their failure to discredit the Caliph persuaded the insurgents to assassinate him. It was Hussain and hls brother who stood at the front gate of the Caliph’s house to protect him from hls opponents.
Unfortunately, the insurgents managed to enter Caliph Uthman’s house through the back door and brutally murdered him. All was then elected the fourth Caliph, in 656. During All’s Caliphate, Hussain stood by hls father like a rock and supported him as much as he could. Four and a half years into hls Caliphate, All died of a stab wound inflicted by a member of the khawarij sect. Before hls death, he called his sons Hasan and Hussain and told them: ‘I want you to fear God always. Don’t feel sorry for what you cannot get. Be good to the people. Help the weak against the oppressor.’ Both Hasan and Hussain | lived up to their father’s advice. Hasan was naturally a gentle and peace-loving man who disliked conflict and bloodshed. Though immediately after hls father’s death he was elected Caliph, he abdicated in favour of his rival Muawiyah ibn Abl Sufyan to avoid yet another leadership contest. However, Hussain disagreed with hls brother’s decision and considered Muawiyah to be an opportunist and usurper. Known for hls integrity and uncompromising principles, Hussain’s stance on the issue of political leadership put him on a collision course with Yazid, the son of Muawiyah, who succeeded his father as the ruler of the Islamic State in 680.
Like hls father, Yazid had a privileged upbringing but, unlike hls father, he knew very little about Islam and was even less experienced in public affairs. Living in his father’s imposing Callphal Palace in Damascus, he became well known for hls unscrupulousness and lack of diplomatic skills. Even those who knew him well I	consldered Hm unsu|tab|e for the h|ghest office
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in the land, but Muawiyah ignored all friendly advice and insisted on nominating Yazid as his successor. To be fair to Muawiyah, before his death he advised Yazid to be kind and generous to his subjects, especially to those who lived in the sacred cities of Makkah and Madinah, but as soon as Yazid ascended the throne, he wasted no time in using force against those who refused to recognise him as the legitimate Caliph. Devoid of tact and intelligence, Yazid created chaos and disorder across the Islamic State. His choice of governors, civil servants and military commanders were equally appalling. He removed some of the most gifted and able governors and diplomats from their posts, and replaced them with some of the most corrupt and ruthless people. This helped to intensify' the conflict between the ruling elites and the masses, who, as expected, opposed Yazid s choice of governors and administrators.
Against this backdrop, Hussain and Abdullah ibn Zubair emerged co challenge Yazid’s right ro rule the Islamic Stare. When Hussain refused to recognise Yazid as Caliph, the latter ordered his governor in Madinah to force both men to pledge loyalty ro him. However, both Hussain and Abdullah slipped out of Madinah under the cover of darkness, and settled in Makkah. During his stay in Makkah, Hussain received countless letters from the people of Kufah, urging him to move to their city and spearhead the opposition against Yazid from there. Although a number o^ prominent companions of the Prophet advised Hussain against such a move, he did not listen to them and instead set out for Kufah. The governor of Kufah at the time was Num an ibn Bishr who was too lenient for the liking of Yazid and, therefore, | he replaced him with a ruthless young man called Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad, who played a pivotal role in suppressing the khawarij sect. As soon as Ibn Ziyad was informed that Hussain was on his way to Kufah, he stationed guards on the outskirts of the city to capture him on his arrival. Oblivious of the tumultuous situation prevailing in Kufah at the time, Hussain walked straight into Ibn Ziyads death-trap.	I
After entering Iraq, Hussain set up camp adjacent to a hili inside the border. Here, he reminded Ibn Ziyads forces that he came to Iraq on the invitation of the people of Kufah but, as expected, the commander of the army denied having sent him an invitation and a quarrel broke out between the two parties. Ibn Ziyad then wrote to his commander to force Hussain to camp in a barren place where there was no water. That fateful place was Karbala. Here Hussain, his family and small band of followers camped, and it was here that one of Islamic history’s most heinous crimes was to be perpetrated by Yazid’s men — as prophesied by the Prophet decades earlier. After Hussain setded at Karbala, Ibn Ziyad sent Umar ibn Sad with a large contingent to confront Hussain and his men. However, Hussain and Umar tried to resolve the dispute through negotiation in order to avoid fighting and bloodshed. After much discussion, both parties agreed a peace plan. Umar then wrote to Ibn Ziyad with the proposed truce, but the ruthless governor rejected the truce; he was persuaded by his aide Shimar ibn Dhul Jawshan not to accept it. Instead, the governor urged Umar to fight Hussain and force him to pledge loyalty to Yazid.
Disaster was now looming on the horizon. Ibn Ziyad sent Shimar with the instruction ro force Hussain to surrender. VCTien Umar ibn Sad received Ibn Ziyad’s letter, the former rebuked Shimar for wrecking his peace plan. Though Umar ibn Sad (who was the son of the distinguished companion Sad ibn Abi V/aqqas) was keen to resolve the conflict without a fight, the bloodthirsty Shimar was keen to fight and shed innocent blood. When Hussain refused to surrender voluntarily, the hope of reaching a peaceful resolution vanished. That evening Hussain spoke to his family and friends and asked them ro prepare for battle. This conflict was destined to become one of the most heartbreaking tragedies in the annals of Islam. The impact of this tragedy continues to upset .Muslim feelings and consciousness to this day. On the tenth of Muharram, sixty one years after the hijrah, Hussain, his family and friends took a
stand against political tyranny and oppression. Attacked by Ibn Ziyad's forces, Hussain and his followers fought like lions — and one by one they fell on the battlefield — except the indomitable Hussain who continued to fight. No one dared to touch the man who was the apple of the Prophet's eye. In desperation, as arrows pierced his body and neck, Hussain searched for water to drink but his heartless pursuers refused him relief. The cursed Malik then landed a blow on his head.
Lifting his eyes up to the heavens, Hussain cried, ‘Lord, deprive these people of rain and the bounties of the earth...they invited us with the promise to support our cause. When we came, they turned against us and started butchering us.’ Saying this, Hussain picked up his sword and marched towards the enemy and they fell upon him from all directions. His body was mutilated and the wretched Shimar cut off his head, and it was carried to the governor of Kufah who, in turn, sent it to Yazid in Damascus. According to the historians, Hussain's body was buried in Karbala but there is much disagreement concern-
ing the burial site of his head. Some historians say it was taken to Madinah and buried in Jannat al-Baqi next to his mother’s grave, while others say it was buried in Damascus. Either way, Hussain was brutally martyred at the age of fifty-five. He was a man sound principles who lived by his principles and died fighting for justice and truth. Hussain’s uncompromising stance against Yazid earned him the title of‘prince of martyrs’, while Yazid became known to posterity as the ‘king of hatred’, the most despised man in Islamic history. More than half a century after Hu^ssain’s martyrdom, justice caught up with the wretched men who were responsible for the grisly murder of Hussain at Karbala. The House of Umayyah (the Umayyad dynasty) soon crumbled and the butchers of Karbala were caught and punished in an exemplary fashion by the Abbasids. Hussain did not die in vain; it was a battle of good against evil, right against wrong, and truth against falsehood. That is why today the name of Hussain has become totally synonymous with the fight against injustice, brutality and oppression throughout the Muslim world.
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Abu Hurairah
(b.ca.6oi - d-09)
ACCORDING TO THE Qur’an, the Prophet Muhammad was uswatun hasana (of the best
role model’) for all people for all times to come. The Qur’an provides the oudmw of Idarnk principles and teachings, while the normative practice (sunnah) Of the Prophet is regarded as the most authoritative commentary on the Qur’anic revelation. For this reason, Muslims
have always been keen to record the Prophet’s words and deeds for a better understanding of the Qur’an, and for the benefit and guidance Of future generations. It was by no means an easy task given the fact that in seventh century' Arabia
illiteracy was widespread and the vast majority of the people relied heavily on their memories fior preserving information and passing important data from one generation to another by means of oral communication. The Ar^bs, however, were
gifted oral commun^icators who had developed a fine tradition of promulgating genealogical information from one generation to another, spanning many centuries. Utilising the same methodology, the early Muslims recorded each and every word and deed of the Prophet for posterity. Amongst the companions of the Prophet, one man more than any ottar, stands out Hke a shining star for his utter devotion and dedication to preserving
the ahadith (or sayings of the Prophet); he was Abu Hurairah.
His pre-Islamic name was Abd ash-Shams but after embracing Islam he changed it to Abd al-Rahman ibn Sakhr, although he became well known by his nickname, Abu Hurairah’ (meaning the ‘ffttlher of the kitten’), received due to his love and affection for his pet kitten. Born into the Daws tribe of southern Arabia, Abu Hurairah
was about twelve when Muhammad became a
Prophet and started preaching Islam in Makkah. Although little is known about his early life, like most of the Arabs of his time, he grew up in southern Arabia without any schooling and was known to have been illiterate. Young boys in those days often worked as shepherds, general labourers or, if they were lucky; they accompanied the merchants to neighbouring countries to conduct business. These long and often protracted journeys to and from leading trading centres, like Makkah, Damascus and Yemen, were considered to be highly lucrative, and only the wealthy traders engaged in such ventures. Abu Hurairah was still in his teens when the Prophet
to preach the message of Islam to his kith and kin. This was followed by an open call to all the people of Makkah. Young Abu Hurairah was, of
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course, unaware of Muhammad’s Prophetic mission at the time.
After preaching in Makkah for more than a decade, the Prophet left his native city and moved to the nearby oasis of Madinah, where he received a warm welcome. At the time Abu Hurairah was in his early twenties. As an intelligent and contemplative young man, he led a very simple lifestyle even in his pre-Islamic days, and would have probably embraced Islam had he been living in Makkah when the Prophet first began his mission. As it happens, it was not until seven years after the Prophets migration (hijrah) to Madinah that Abu Hurairah came to hear about the Prophet and his mission. Immediately he set out for Madinah in order to meet the Prophet. When he arrived (in 628), he was told that the Prophet was in Khaibar where he was seeking to put an end to the anti-Islamic activities which were being masterminded there at the time. Keen to meet the Prophet, he set out for Khaibar - which is located around one hundred and sixty kilometres from Madinah - and after a long and exhausting journey, he formally became a Muslim at the hands of the Prophet. He was about thirty at the time. Thereafter, Abu Hurairah became a very close associate of the Prophet, and regularly accompanied him wherever he went and, as a result, he learned and mastered all aspects of Islamic teachings and practices under the guidance of the Prophet.
Although Abu Hurairah came to Madinah empty-hiaided - without any wealth or material possessions - he received a warm welcome from all the close companions of the Prophet. On his return from Khaibar, he settled in Madinah and initially earned his living working as a general labourer; thus he divided his time between work and acquiring Islamic knowledge directly from the Prophet. His close friendship and interaction with the Prophet not only strengthened his faith; over time, he also became very fond of him. Eager to spend more time in the company of the Prophet, Abu Hurairah eventually gave up work and became a member of the ashab as-suffah. The ashah as-suffah consisted of a group of mainly
immigrant Muslims who, forced to flee from Makkah by their enemies, left all their wealth and possessions behind. On their arrival in Madinah, they had nowhere to go. The Prophet, therefore, built a simple thatched platform or lodge (as-suffah) in the corner of his mosque for these Muslims and most of them earned their living working as general labourers. Since the Prophet took direct responsibility for the welfare of the ashab as-suffah, he ensured they received regular supplies of food and clothing. However, the historians disagree as to how many people benefited from this lodge; some say it was around twenty people; others say it was about seventy, while according to other's, the total number of people who benefited from this lodge was as as four hundred and included such prominent companions as Abdullah ibn Umar, Abu Ubaida ibn al-Jarrah, Abdullah ibn Mas’ud, Salman al-Farisi and, of course, Abu Hurairah himself. This lodge, therefore, became the first residential college in Islamic history where the Prophet and his prominent companions taught tajiuid (the art of reciting the Qur’an) and aspects of Islam to its residents.
As a leading member of the ashab as-suffah, Abu Hurairah became preoccupied with the pursuit of Islamic knowledge, especially that of hadith, or Prophetic traditions. As a perceptive individual who was blessed with a highly retentive memory, he became one of the most learned among the companions of the Prophet. This is evident from the fact that during the four years or so he spent with the Prophet, until the latter’s death in 632, he not only became a very close friend of the Prophet; he also meticulously observed his behaviour, mannerisms and daily habits. Indeed he lived, ate, prayed, studied and travelled with the Prophet and, due to his superior memory power, memorised his every word and deed. Also, unlike the other companions of the Prophet, Abu Hurairah gave up work to become a full-time student in order to learn and commit the Prophet’s sayings to his memory, while the other companions engaged in farming, business and other commercial activities. For this reason,
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he was able to learn more about the Prophet and his teachings in around four years than those who had embraced Islam much earlier and known the Prophet over a longer period.
It was Abu Hurairah’s enquiring mind, coupled with his thirst for knowledge, which inspired him to learn and master so much within such a short period of time. He was never afraid to ask the Prophet questions on issues which he felt needed further clarlfiration. On one ocassion, he asked the Prophet a question on something so minute and insignificant that the Prophet remarked, ‘I was sure, O Abu Huralrah, that no one except you would ask such a question of me.’ (Sahih al-Bukharl) His unwavering devotion and dedication to the Prophet and his teachings knew no bounds.
Since Abu Huralrah was determined to memorise and master as much as he could, and do so as quickly as possible, he was concerned that his memory was not up to the task; thus on one occasion he approached the Prophet to ask him to pray for him so he could retain information more easily. He related: ‘People wonder how I narrate so many hadith. The fact is that my muhajir (immigrant) brothers remained busy trading and my trnsar (he|per) Mothers d|d ttah farmm^ wh|le I was among the peop|e of suffal). I never cared to earn my living; I was contented with the little food that the Prophet (pbuh) could give me. I wou|d be with the Prophet (pbuh) at: t|mes when no one else was there. I once complained to the Prophet (pbuh) about my poor memory. He said, ‘Spread your shawl!’ I did so. He made some signs on the shawl with his own hands and said, ‘Now wrap this shawl around you.’ I wrapped it around my breast. Since then, I never have forgotten anything that I have wished to remember.’ (Sahih al-Bukharl)
Zald ibn Thabit, who was a prominent companion and secretary of the Prophet, also said, ‘Once while Abu Huralrah, a friend of ours, and I were praying and remembering God in the mosque, the Prophet came and joined us. He asked us to continue with our prayers. My friend and I prayed first, and then the Prophet said,
‘Ameen.’ Then Abu Huralrah prayed, ‘O God, I ask of you what has been asked by my friend, and I, myself, for knowledge that I will never forget.’ The Prophet said, ‘Ameen.’
Abu Huralrah is a legend in Islamic history for not only narrating a vast quantity of Prophetic traditions, but also for hls unique memory power. However, hls claim to have learned such a vast quantity of hyadith did not go unchallenged. Some of hls contemporaries, such as Abdullah ibn Umar, questioned hls reliability as a hadith narrator, but Abu Huralrah always proved hls critics wrong. On one ocassion, Abu Huralrah related a hadith which referred to the degrees of benefits attainable from attending funeral prayers (salat al-janazah). But Abdullah ibn Umar, who was himself a formidable repository of hadith literature, questioned the authenticity of Abu Huralrah’s narration. So he took Abdullah to the Prophet’s wife, Aishah, who confirmed that Abu Huralrah’s version of the hadith was sound. Abdullah duly apologised to him and acknowledged Abu Huralrah’s superiority over others when it came to narrating hadith. In hls old age, his memory was frequently put to the test by the people of Madinah in order to ascertain the veracity" of hls narrations. When Marwan ibn Hakam was the governor of Madinah, he once asked Abu Huralrah to narrate a number of hadith* which, unbeknown to Abu Hurairah, he had had transcribed by one of his secretaries, word for word, behind a screen. A year later, he recalled him and asked him to relate the same hadith again. To Marwan’s astonishment, Abu Hurairah narrated the ahadith word for word, without a single mistake. This way Abu Hurairah was able to silence all his critics.
According to the scholars of hadith (muhad-dithur) Abu Huralrah’s authenticity as a narrator of hadith is bey'ond reproach. This does not mean to say, however, that other unscrupulous people did not later fabricate hadith and attribute them to him. Abu Huralrah’s reputation as a narrator of a vast quantity of hadith made this a very attractive proposition for the fabricators of hadith. This |s why a11 the great scho|ars of b^a^dltby
including Muhammad ibn Ismail al-Bukhari and Muslim ibn al-Haiiai, pursued a thorough and rigorous methodology in order to ascertain the veracity of each and every' hadith they incorporated in their famous anthologies. The fact that Abu Huralrah was an unsually learned, very pious and highly respected companion of the Prophet, who devoted all his life to the acquisition and dissemination of Islamic knowledge and wisdom, is today acknowledged by the majority of Muslims. But what is not known so widely is that he was also a hugely popular teacher, who personally taught and mentored more than eight hundred students and scholars of hadith. And like the Prophet, he used to divide his nights into three parts: he used to sleep during the first part, pray during the second and study during the third part.
According to the historian and tradition-ist Abd al-Rliman ibn Ali ibn al-Jawzl, Abu
Hurairah narrated five thousand three hundred and seventy-four hadith in total, more than any other companion of the Prophet, including his wife, Aishah. During the reign of Caliph Umar, Abu Hurairah served as governor of Bahrain for a period, and also acted as governor of Madinah for a while during the early Umayyad period. Abu Hurairah’s selfless devotion to Islamic learning and his efforts to disseminate hadith have today turned him into a household name throughout the Muslim world. Is it any wonder that zzw Abu Hurairah radi Allahu anhu qala qala sallallahu alaihi wasalam (Abu Huralrah, may God be pleased with him, narrated that the Messenger of God, may the peace and blessings of God be on him, said...) has become the most famous introductory statement in the history of hadith literature? He breathed his last at the age of seventy-eight and was burled in Madinah, the city of the Prophet.
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PROPHET MUHAMMAD HAD six children (two sons and four daughters) by his first wife, Khadijah. The sons were al-Qasim and Abdullah, both of whom died in their infancy, and the four daughters were Zainab, Ruqayyah, Umm Kulthum and Fatimah. All four daughters of the Prophet lived, grew up, married and became shining examples of Islamic piety and goodness. Zainab was born when the Prophet was thirty-one and she married Abul As, who was a noble citizen of Makkah and they had three children. She died at the age of thirty-one - as a result of a wound she sustained during her migration from Makkah to Madinah. Ruqayyah, the Prophets second daughter, was born when he was thirty-three and she was known to have been exceptionally beautiful and intelligent. When she reached maturity, all the prominent Makkan chiefs vied with one another to make her their daughter-in-law, but the Prophet married her to Utba, the son of Abu Lahab.
Howler, after Muhammad assumed Prophethood, Abu Lahab became his most inveterate opponent and ordered his son to divorce Ruqayyah. She was subsequently married to Uthman ibn Affan, a highly respected and wealthy business- I man of the banu umayyah clan, who later became |
the true nature of Islam and the impact it had on her family. The one time al-amin (the trustworthy) and al-sadiq (the truthful) of Makkah, overnight became public enemy number one. Why? Because he proclaimed that there was none worthy of worship except the One True God (la ilaha ilia Allah). The Makkan chiefs (including the Prop]^(^t’s uncle Abu Lahab) could not come to terms with the egalitarian and universal Islamic message which he preached, transcending as it did all political, social, economic and tribal categories, thereby connecting all people, irrespective of their racial and cultural backgrounds, to one common denominator, namely Islam. Fatimah grew up under the loving and tender care of her parents amidst the prevailing sociopolitical chaos and upheaval which the Prophet’s message created in Makkah. Thus it was a very testing time for the Prophet and his family, but they bore the brunt of their opponents cruelty and inhumanity with remarkable restraint and fortitude.
When all attempts to persuade the Prophet to stop propagating Islam failed, the Makkans instigated a three-year political and economic siege (shibi abi talib) on the Prophet’s extended family. This inhumane boycott not only inflicted trei^<^j^<dous suffering and hardship on the Prophet and members of his extended family, but also became a collective punishment for all the believers. Such was the severity of this siege that the Prophet and his family were even deprived of basic necessities like food and water. Even by Makkan tribal standards, this was unusually harsh treatment and particularly affected the children and babies. As a consequence, young Fatimah suffered severe malnutrition which made her physically very weak and frail; she became so weak that she developed serious health problems, including suffering from severe exhaustion even after minimal physical activity (such as cooking, grinding wheat, and collecting water from the well). When three years of total boycott failed to dissuade the Prophet from his mission, the Makkans eventually relented and lifted it. However, for young Fatimah, the joy was
I the third Caliph of Islam. Ruqayyah bore him a son called Abdullah, who died at the tender age of six. Soon afterwards, she died at the age of twenty-three. The Prophet’s third daughter, Umm Kulthum, was born when he was thirty-eight. She was married to Uthman after Ruqayyah’s death. Umm Kulthum was twenty-five at the time of her marriage. After almost seven years of blissful marital life, she passed away at the age of thirty -two; she had no children. Of all the Prophets children, it was his fourth daughter, Fatimah, who was destined to leave her mark in the annals of Islam, so much so that her name and fame continues to reverberate throughout the Muslim world to this day.
Fatimah was born in Makkah when her father was in his late thirties. The title of az-zahra (or ‘radiantly beautiful’) was conferred on her on account of her breath-taking beauty, personal piety and nobility of character. A year after her birth, her beloved father began his Prophetic mission and this immediately created rifts between him and some prominent members of his tribe. Although his wife Khadijah and his three older daughters embraced Islam immediately after he announced his mission, at the time Fatimah was too young to understand and appreciate
very short lived as her beloved mother, Khadijah, passed away soon afterwards. This was a terrible blow for the Prophet and his children. Khadijah was not only an exemplary wife to her husband, she was also respected throughout Makkah for her character, nobility and intelligence and, above all, she was a loving mother to her children. Thus her death deprived young Fatimah of much-needed motherly love, care and affection. To make matters worse, the Prophet also lost his uncle, Abu Talib, (who was his foremost supporter and benefactor) during this ‘year of sorrow’. Despite the death of his wife and uncle, the Prophet remained very firm and steadfast. He tried his utmost to ensure that his beloved daughter received proper care and attention. Three years later, in 622, the Prophet migrated (hijrah) from Makkah to Madinah and Fatimah followed suit; she was only fourteen at the time.
She grew up in Madinah under the direct care and supervision of her father. During this period she learned the Qur’an from the Prophet, and began to practise Islam in the same way her father practised it. According to Aishah, her stepmother, no one was more devoted and dedicated to Islam than Fatimah. Her qualities of truthfulness, sincerity, piety and generosity made her very popular with her kith and kin. In the second year of the hijrah, she played an active part in the Battle of Badr, where she treated the sick and injured. Her exemplary actions enhanced her reputation further; thus she became well known in Madinah as a caring, intelligent and understanding young lady. Since she was also very attractive, and one of the Prophet’s most beloved daughters, many distinguished companions asked for her hand in marriage, but the Prophet always remained silent on this matter.
But when Ali, the Prophets cousin and the first boy to embrace Islam, approached him for Fatimah’s hand in marriage, he first consulted her and then married her to him. After a simple marriage ceremony, Fatimah moved into her husbands house when she was about sixteen. Ali S apartment was far from being a bed of roses. Like the Prophet, Ali lived a very simple life; the
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th of whom died in their infancy, and the
four daughters were Zainab, Ruqayyah, Umm Kulthum and Faumah. All four daughters of the Prophet lived, grew up, married and became shining examples of Islamic piety and goodness. Zainab was bom when the Prophet was thirty-one and she married Abul As, who was a noble
citizen of Makkah and they had three children. She died at the age of thirty-one - as a result of a wound she sustained during her migration from Makkah to Madinah. Ruqayyah, the Prophet’s second daughter, was bom when he was thirty-three and she was known to have been
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she reached maturity, all the prominent Makkan chiefs vied with one another to make her their
daughter-in-law, but the Prophet married her to Utba, the son of Abu Lahab.

However, after Muhammad assumed Prophethood, Abu Lahab became his most inveterate opponent and ordered his son to divorce Ruqayyah. She was subsequently married to Uthman ibn Affan, a highly respected and wealthy businessman of the banu umayyah clan, who later became
the third Caliph of Islam. Ruqayyah bore him a son called Abdullah, who died at the tender age of six. Soon afterwards, she died at the age of twenty-three. The Prophets third daughter, Umm Kulthum, was born when he was thirty-eight. She was married to Uthman after Ruqayyahs death. Umm Kulthum was twenty-five at the time of her marriage. After almost seven years of blissful marital life, she passed away at the age of thirty-two; she had no children. Of all the Prophets children, it was his fourth daughter, Fatimah, who was destined to leave her mark in the annals of Islam, so much so that her name and fame continues to reverberate throughout the Muslim world to this day.
Fatimah was born in Makkah when her father was in his late thirties. The title of az-zahra (or ‘radiantly beautiful*) was conferred on her on account of her breath-taking beauty, personal piety and nobility of character. A year after her birth, her beloved father began his Prophetic mission and this immediately created rifts between him and some prominent members of his tribe. Although his wife Khadijah and his three older daughters embraced Islam immediately after he announced his mission, at the time Fatimah was too young to understand and appreciate
the true nature of Islam and the impact it had on her family. The one time al-amin (the trustworthy) and al-sadiq (the truthful) of Makkah, overnight became public enemy number one. Why? Because he proclaimed that there was none worthy of worship except the One True God {la ilaha ilia Allah). The Makkan chiefs (including the Prophet’s uncle Abu Lahab) could not come to terms with the egalitarian and universal Islamic message which he preached, transcending as it did all political, social, economic and tribal categories, thereby connecting all people, irrespective of their racial and cultural backgrounds, to one common denominator, namely Islam. Fatimah grew up under the loving and tender care of her parents amidst the prevailing sociopolitical chaos and upheaval which the Prophets message created in Makkah. Thus it was a very testing time for the Prophet and his family, but they bore the brunt of their opponent’s cruelty and inhumanity with remarkable restraint and fortitude.
When all attempts to persuade the Prophet to stop propagating Islam failed, the Makkans instigated a three-year political and economic siege (shibi abi talib) on the Prophets extended family. This inhumane boycott not only inflicted tremendous suffering and hardship on the Prophet and members of his extended family, but also became a collective punishment for all the believers. Such was the severity of this siege that the Prophet and his family were even deprived of basic necessities like food and water. Even by Makkan tribal standards, this was unusually harsh treatment and particularly affected the children and babies. As a consequence, young Fatimah suffered severe malnutrition which made her physically very weak and frail; she became so weak that she developed serious health problems, including suffering from severe exhaustion even after minimal physical activity (such as cooking, grinding wheat, and collecting water from the well). When three years of total boycott failed to dissuade the Prophet from his mission, the Makkans eventually relented and lifted it. However, for young Fatimah, the joy was
very short lived as her beloved mother, Khadijah, passed away soon afterwards. This was a terrible blow for the Prophet and his children. Khadijah was not only an exemplary wife to her husband, she was also respected throughout Makkah for her character, nobility and intelligence and, above all, she was a loving mother to her children. Thus her death deprived young Fatimah of much-needed motherly love, care and affection. To make matters worse, the Prophet also lost his uncle, Abu Talib, (who was his foremost supporter and benefactor) during this year of sorrow'. Despite the death of his wife and uncle, the Prophet remained very firm and steadfast. He tried his utmost to ensure that his beloved daughter received proper care and attention. Three years later, in 622, the Prophet migrated (hijrah) from Makkah to Madinah and Fatimah followed suit; she was only fourteen at the time.
She grew up in Madinah under the direct care and supervision of her father. During this period she learned the Qur'an from the Prophet, and began to practise Islam in the same way her father practised it. According to Aishah, her stepmother, no one was more devoted and dedicated to Islam than Fatimah. Her qualities of truthfulness, sincerity, piety and generosity made her very popular with her kith and kin. In the second year of the hijrah, she played an active part in the Battle of Badr, where she treated the sick and injured. Her exemplary actions enhanced her reputation further; thus she became well known in Madinah as a caring, intelligent and understanding young lady. Since she was also very attractive, and one of the Prophet's most beloved daughters, many distinguished companions asked for her hand in marriage, but the Prophet always remained silent on this matter.
But when Ali, the Prophet’s cousin and the first boy to embrace Islam, approached him for Fatimah's hand in marriage, he first consulted her and then married her to him. After a simple marriage ceremony, Fatimah moved into her husbands house when she was about sixteen. Ali s apartment was far from being a bed of roses. Like the Prophet, Ali lived a very simple life; the
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contents of his house included a simple bed, a pillow filled with dried leaves of date palm, one plate, one glass, a leather water container and a scone for grinding flour. These were all the possessions Fatimah had in her house. Following in the footsteps of her father and husband Ali, Fatimah led a very simple life, far removed from the wealth, luxuries and material possessions of this world. She kept her house impeccably clean, cooked regular meals and did all her daily chores on her own. Throughout her married life she remained very conscious of her duties to her husband and always maintained a dignified
lifestyle, focusing primarily on pleasing God and
attaining His pleasure. Since the suffering and torment she endured during rhe three year siege in Makkah made her physically weak, she often struggled to complete her household chores due to excruciating physical pain and exhalation. Seeing his wife struggle with her daily chores prompted Ali to urge her to go to the Prophet and ask for a maid. When she spoke to her father, he taught her a special litany which he said would be more beneficial to her than a maid. Both
& Ali and Fatimah learned this litany and recited it daily before retiring to bed. It consisted of repeating subhan Allah (Glory be to God) thirty-three times, al-hamdulillah (All praise be to God) thirty-three times, and Allahu akbar (God is the Greatest) thirty-four times. This special invocation later came to be known as tasbih al-Fatimah
(or ‘Fatimah’s litany’).
The fact that Fatimah was the apple of her fathers eye is not in doubt; he loved her more than any one else. So much so that whenever he came home from a journey it was his habit to visit Fatimah first. She, in turn, loved her father
so much that whenever he visited her she always welcomed him with a huge smile and gave him a
kiss on his forehead. Seeing her dear father filled her with joy and happiness; she also bore a striking resemblance to him, physically as well as in her etiquette and mannerisms. On one ocassion, when the Prophet was asked whom he loved the most, he replied that he loved his daughter Fatimah the most. He became unsettled and
unhappy whenever he heard that Fatimah was somehow in pain or distress, and the expression on his face used to change instantly. Fatimah — the Prophet used to say — was part of his heart and it pained him to see her sad and unhappy. When he was once asked whom he liked the most, Fatimah or Ali, he retorted that he loved Fatimah more than Ali but, he added, Ali was dearer to him than Fatimah. If this question was an extremely tricky one, then his answer could not have been any better.
Fatimah bore Ali five children, three sons and two daughters. Their eldest son was Hasan; their second son was Hussain and ^duhsin was the third. The first two sons lived and became very famous Muslims, but their third son died in his infancy. The two daughters were Zainab and Umm Kulthum. The former was married to Abdullah ibn Ja’far, Ali’s nephew, while the latter was married ro Umar ibn al-Khattab, the second Caliph of Islam. Through her children, Fatimahs descendants multiplied and spread throughout the Islamic world. Her sons Hasan and Hussain not only became very famous Muslims, they also became great symbols of Islamic bravery and heroism. Thanks also to Fatimah, today there are hundreds and thousands, if not, millions of Muslims across the Islamic world who proudly claim to be the de^<^<^i^<da^ts of the Prophet. Even great political dynasties such as the Fatimids of Egypt and North Africa considered themselves to be the progeny and inheritors of the Prophet through Fatimah and Ali. To have a genealogical link to the Prophet through Fatimah often provided individuals, as well as various political and mystical groups, with much needed recognition and legitimacy throughout Islamic history.
More importandy, today Fatimah is very popular across the Muslim world due to her startling qualities as a perfect Muslim daught^er^, a devoted wife to her husband and an exemplary mother to all her children. Throughout Islamic history, Muslim women of all shades and colour have looked towards her life and thought for inspiration and guidance. Along with Aishah and Khadijah, she must be considered one of
the most famous and influential women in Islamic history. That is why I have ranked her very highly in this book. She passed away six months after the death of her father, at the age of around twenty-seven. In accordance with her wishes, she was buried under the cover of
darkness by her husband and two other Muslim ladies in Jannat al-Baqi, one of Mad in ah’s most famous cemetries. Her greatness was such that the Prophet once said: ‘One day, (the) angel came and told me the glad tidings that Fatimah will be the leader of women in heaven.’
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Bilal ibn Rabah (b.579 - d.641)
DURING THE EARLY days of Islam, several non-Arabs embraced Islam and became prominent companions of the Prophet Muhammad. Through their hard work and sheer devotion to the message of Islam, these hitherto unknown and obscure men suddenly became leading figures of the early Muslim community, firstly in Makkah and then in Madinah. They included Salman al-Farisi, Suhaib al-Rumi and Bilal ibn
Rabah. The son of a notable Zoroastrian priest and dihqan (landlord), Salman was abducted in his childhood and brought to Syria in chains. Subsequendy he embraced Christianity and was eventually sold as a slave to a Madinian Jew. He became a Muslim in Madinah and met the
Prophet before the Batde of Khandaq. Thanks to his unflinching devotion to Islam, he later became one of the leading members of the early Muslim community. By contrast, Suhaib came from Byzantium although the historians disagree about his ancestry; some say he was a Roman, while others suggest he was of Arabian origin. Either way, he renounced all the joys and pleasures of this world to become a Muslim at a time when it was not fashionable to be a Muslim in Makkah. His love of, and devotion to, Islam won him much acclaim within the early Muslim
community. Perhaps the most devoted and dedicated non-Arab to embrace Islam, however, was Bilal. Born into slavery, he rose to become one of Islamic history’s most celebrated figures.
Bilal was born to an Abyssinian slave girl of Banu Jumah tribe of Makkah. He was brought up by his mother and worked as a slave labourer during his teenage years. VCTen Bilal was in his early twenties, he was sold to Umayyah ibn Khalaf, a powerful Makkan chieftain, as a slave. Known to have been very dark, tall, slim and bushy-haired, Bilal lived with his master in Makkah and acquired something of a reputation for his scrupulousness and integrity even before he embraced Islam. When Prophet Muhammad started promulgating Islam in Makkah, Bilal was around thirty years old. The Prophet first invited members of his own family to the new faith including his beloved wife Khadijah, his daughters and his cousin Ali and adopted son Zaid, before approaching his best friend, Abu Bakr. None of them doubted his truthfulness and they responded positively to his call. It was not long before the Prophet gathered around him a sizable following in Makkan despite the opposition of its ruling elites. When the Prophet began to publicly invite all the people of Makkah to
the truth of Islam, people like Abu Bakr, Ammar ibn Yasir, his mother Sumayyah, and Miqdad followed suit and publicly declared their new faith. This shocked and infuriated the Makkan elites so much that they began to persecute the new believers.
Only the Prophet and Abu Bakr were spared, as both of them were offered protection by their powerful relatives. Bilal was one of the first seven people to embrace Islam. As soon as he heard about Islam, he leaped at it like an arrow heading for its target. And since he was a slave labourer, he had no one to protect him from the wrath of his cruel master, Umayyah. When the latter discovered that Bilal had embraced Islam, he became so infuriated that he threw him out of the house and began to torture him severely. As one of Islams bitter foes, Umayyah tried every trick in the book to force Bilal to renounce Islam, but the latter did not budge an inch. And although others, like Ammar and Miqdad, relented for a period after being severely punished, Bilal the Ethiopian continued to defy Umayyah in an heroic manner. When the persecution of Muslims became very harsh and unbearable, some Muslims pretended to have renounced Islam in order to avoid being tortured and persecuted, but Bilal refused to do this.
According to the historians, Umayyah used to make Bilal sleep on the scorching desert sand, tie him up, place a heavy stone on his chest and leave him in the desert to suffer. The burning sand melted his skin and caused him excruciating agony and pain. In desperation, he would cry out for help only for Umayyah to appear and ask him to renounce Islam. When he refused, Umayyah screamed abuse and insults at him. His master would not leave him in peace at night, either. He was regularly whipped at night which caused his skin to split open, but the iron-willed Bilal remained defiant as ever. He would not renounce Islam come what may; his faith was as solid as a rock. The more he was punished, the more vigorously Bilal chanted, Ahad' - The One (God), Ahad' -The One (God), Ahad' -The One (God) - thus reiterating the fundamental Islamic belief
that no one deserves to be worshipped and glorified other than Allah, the One and Only God, Who is the Creator, Cherisher and Sustainer of the entire universe. Since Bilal considered his battle against Umayyah to be a battle between the truth and falsehood, light and darkness, he was determined to win the contest for Islam. He may have been tall and slim but Bilal’s temperament was solid steel, and his steadfastness in the face of torture and cruelty came to symbolise the true qualities and attributes of a Muslim. So much so that stories of his remarkable struggles and sacrifices continue to inspire Muslims to this day.
The severity of the punishment inflicted on Bilal by his master shocked and horrified everyone in Makkah. Moved by his suffering and plight, Abu Bakr, who was a wealthy businessman and an early convert to Islam, offered to buy Bilal his freedom. Being a cruel and repulsive man, Umayyah was only too happy to accept Abu Bakr’s offer of money in exchange for Bilal’s freedom. Now for the first time in his life, Bilal was a free man who bowed before none, other than the One True God. Bilal was very grateful to Abu Bakr for his kindness and the Prophet was also delighted when he was told that Bilal was at last a free man. Islam — as promulgated by the Prophet — was against slavery and bondage, and Muhammad never failed to remind his followers that it was a truly detestable practice which has no place in a civilised society. He, therefore, actively encouraged his companions to free people from slavery for, according to Islam, all human beings are born free, enjoying equal status and freedom before God, irrespective of their race, colour and gender. This revolutionary message spoke to Bilal in such a powerful way that even Umayyah’s relendess persecution and punishment failed to undermine his love for Islam.
Though Bilal was now a free man, he knew living as a Muslim in Makkah would not be easy. Since even the Prophet and his prominent companions like Abu Bakr and Umar were not spared by the powerful Makkan chiefs, he decided to keep a |ow profile durmg tMs testmg
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and turnultuous period in early Islamic hh-tory. He stayed with the Prophet as much as he c°uld to study and learn about Ishm in order to strengthen his faith and conviction. So, when the Prophet eventually left his native Makkah for Madinah in 621, Bilal followed suit. The Prophet and his companions received a warm welcome from the people of Madinah and Bilal helped to construct the masjid al-nabi (or ‘the Prophets mosque’), which subsequently became the main centre of activities for the early Muslim community. During this period he acted as an aide to the Prophet and kept a close eye on the income and expenditure of the first public treasury (bait al-mat) established by the Prophet. His role as an aide enabled him to work very closely with die Prophet and learn more about his personal habits and practices. Referring to the Prophet, Bilal once stated ‘He never kept a^ihrng f°r the ? future. I arranged money for him. When a needy person came to him, he would send him over to me and I wouH then arrange for hh needs by borrowing money from someone. This is what usually happened.’
As a prominent aide and supporter of the Prophet, Bilal discharged his duties scrupulously, he was widely respected for his honesty, integrity and tremendous sacrifices for Islam during its early days and so was well qualified for this role. Being also very reliable and competent, Bilal fulfilled his responsibilities with both efficiency and effectiveness, so that whenever anyone came to the Prophet for anything, he would direct them to Bilal who ensured their needs were fully met. His devotion and dedication to the Prophet thus won him the support and admiration of every- I one. Moreover, after the building of the Prophets mosque was completed, he encouraged his companions to perform their five daily prayers (salat) in congregation (jama'ah) in the mosque, which the Prophet himself led. But when the Muslim community in Madinah began to expand rapidly, it was not always possible for everyone, especially those who worked in the farms and orchards, to know the precise time each prayer. As the Mus- I 1ims were aware that the Christians used bells to
call their people to the church and the Jews blew a horn to summon their people to religious service, a number of companions suggested that they, too, should devise a method for calling the faithful to the five daily prayers. The Prophet thought this was a good idea, but he was keen to devise a system which would differentiate the Muslims from the Jewish and Christian practices. Some companions suggested they should kindle a fire before every prayer, while others said they could dap two pieces of wood to signal the start of the prayer time. However, none of these suggestions appealed to the Prophet.
Then, one day, a companion called Abdullah ibn Zaid appeared before the Prophet and said he saw in a dream where a person was calling all the Muslims to prayer from the roof of the mosque. Subsequendy, Umar appeared and confirmed that he had had a similar dream. The Prophet and his companions liked this idea. The adhan (or ‘call to prayer’) was thus instituted by the order of the Prophet. It consisted of repeating the following formulas:
Allahu Akbar (Allah is great),
Asbadu Allah-ilaha ilia Allah (I bear win tn ess that there is no god but Allah)
Ashadu anna Muhammadan Rasul Allah (I bear witness that Muhammad is Allah’s Messenger),
Haiya alas salah (Hasten to Prayer),
Haiya afalfalah (Hasten to Success),
Allahu Akbar (Allah is great),
La ilaha ilia Allah (There is no god but Allah).
Since Bilal had the most beautiful voice, the Prophet asked him to go into the masjid al-nabi and make the first historic call to prayer in his sweet and melodious voice. As soon as Bilal completed the first adhan, the Muslims of Madinah flocked to the Prophet’s mosque and performed their prayers in a congregation led by the Prophet himself. Thus Bilal became the first, and the most famous, muadhdhin (or ‘caller to prayer’) in Islamic history. From that day on, the adhan became associated with the name of
Bilal. Indeed, following in his footsteps, Muslims have continued to implement the adhan in every corner of the earth in order to summon the faithfill to five daily prayers. Today, every time an adhan is called out we are reminded of Bilal who first declared this beautiful announcement from die Prophets mosque in Madinah. Thanks to the adhan, the name and fame of Bilal continues to spread across the world to this day. By contrast, Umayyah, his chief tormentor, is today remembered as a cruel and pathetic man who was put to the sword by Bilal at the Battle of Badr for his unspeakable cruelty and inhumanity towards Him;
If Bilal was very fond of the Prophet, the Prophet in turn admired him for his devotion, dedication, hardwork and sincerity. Such was Bilals greatness that the Prophet once asked him, ‘What shoes were those you wore last night? Verily, as I journeyed in Heaven and was mounting the stairs of God I heard your footsteps before me though I could not see them.’ Moved by these beautiful words, Bilal resolved to stay with the Prophet and serve him for the rest of his life. When the Prophet passed away in 632, Bilal
was so devastated that he could no longer bear to live in Madinah, for his memories of happy times with the Prophet made him very sad and lonely. He eventually accompanied a Muslim army, led by Abu Ubaida ibn al-Jarrah, to Syria and settled in Damascus permanently. When he visited Madinah a few years later, the Prophets grandsons, Hasan and Hussain, pleaded with him to make the adhan. As soon as he called the adhan, the people of Madinah came out of their houses and sobbed, for it reminded them of the happier times when the Prophet was alive. During the Caliphate of Umar, Bilal served as governor of Damascus for a short period and died around the age of sixty. Although he was born into slavery and, therefore, had no real status in society, he found lasting peace, great honour and true liberation in the fold of Islam. He attained such a lofty position within the early Muslim community that the great Caliph Umar used to call him ‘our master’ for his tremendous services to Islam. Today his name and fame have spread far and wide; he has also become an important symbol of honour and dignity for millions of African-American Muslims.
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THE LIFE AND teachings of the Prophet Muhammad are an important source of inspiration, guidance and instruction for more than a billion Muslims across the globe today. From how ro conduct a multi-billion pound business transaction in the international market-place, to the finer details of how to drink a glass of water, a Muslim can draw direct guidance for all spheres of his life from the vast corpus of hadith literature. The Arabic word hadith refers to a saying' or utterance ’ of the Prophec No other human being is followed as meticulously as the Prophet is followed and imitated by the Muslims. He is seen as the epitome of virtue, goodness and humanity’ Thar is why Muslims scrupulously emulate his deeds and actions (sunnah) in every sphere of their lives. In Islamic history, one man stands over and above all others when it comes to collecting, editing, analysing and verifying the , savings and utterances of the Prophet He is none 0 other than Imam aLBukhan.
Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ismail ibn I Ibrahim ibn Mughirah ibn Bardizbah al-Bukhari was bom in Bukhura, in Mudim Central Asia. Of I Fenian or1gin, al-BukhaYs ancestors were farm-	I
ers who were taken captives during the Muslim conquest ofthat region in the early days of Islam.	|
| Al-Bulkhari’s great grandfather, al-Mughirah, accepted Islam at the hands of Yam an al-Jufi, the then governor of Bukhara, and he had a son by the name of Ibrahim. Ibrahims son, Ismail, was the father of al-Bukhari. Ismail was a relatively I wealthy merchant and an accomplished scholar I of hadith who became well known in his locality I for his meticulous habits and strict adherence to the normative practice of the Prophet. He had I two sons, Ahmad and Muhammad. Muhammad was the younger son, and became well known as al-Bukhari. Ismail died when al-Bukhari was still a child, and the family fell into povery and hardship. But young al-B^khari s mother was a pious and determined lady who, in spite of her difficult economic circumstances, ensured her son received a good education.
Al-Bukhari was evidently a gifted student who possessed a photographic memory and great analytical skills. Of slim build and somewhat frail health, he nevertheless excelled in his studies. His ability to grasp complex arguments and reconcileoften differing and con tradictory views— thanks largely to his prodigious intellect and unusual memory power — elevated him to one of the highest positions ever to be attained by a scholar of hadith. Al-Bukhari ’s love for Islamic
AL-BUKHARI
learning, especially his undiminished quest for Prophetic traditions, became very evident early in his life. It was his devoted mother who played a critical role in his early education, and it was her who inspired him to pursue the study of hadith. After successfully completing his initial education at the age of twelve, al-Bukhari pursued advanced training in Islamic sciences and specialised in hadith literature. His hard work and dedication to his studies paid off when he completed his study of hadith under the guidance of all the reputable scholars of Bukhara; he was only eighteen at the time. In fact, he was barely twenty when he came to be recognised as one of the foremost scholars of hadith in ! h locality. Thereafter, the study, collection and veriificition of Prophetic traditions became his lifelong preoccupation. It was this, combined with the compilation and codification of the Prophetic traditions, which established his reputation as one of Islams greatest authorities on hadith, and represents his vast contribution and service to Islamic scholarship in general. The signs of his greatness were evident from the very outset. It is related that when al-Bukhari was only eleven he once corrected his own teachers mistake. When the teacher refused to take him seriously, al-Bukhari reportedly challenged him to check his facts. After the teacher checked his manuscript, al-Bukhari was found to be correct.
After completing his higher education in Bukhara, al-Bukhari left his native city and went to Makkah, along with his mother and brother, to perform the sacred hajj (pilgrimage). He stayed in Makkah and Madinah for several years and pursued advanced training in hadith literature under the guidance of the leading scholar’s the time. From Makkah he travelled to other great centres of Islamic learning in Egypt, Syria and Iraq before settling in Basrah where he conducted advanced research in hadith. Like many other great scholars of his era, al-Bukhari was a di^i^t^|g^i^^l^i^<d traveller who spent nearly four decades journeying from one place to another in pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. During his sojourns he came into contact with some of the
foremost hadith scholars of his time, including Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Abu Bakr ibn Abu Shaiba, Ishaq ibn Rahawaih, Ali ibn al-Madini and Yahya ibn Main. These celebrated scholars of hadith played a pivotal role in the development and promulgation of ulum al-hadith (or ‘the science of hadith'). Al-Bukhari learned and mastered the science of hadith — that is, the art of sifting, dissecting and distinguishing the authentic hadith from the fabricated, forged or manufactured ones — from these great pioneers of Islamic thought and scholarship. Sustained and systematic analysis of a hadith required a thorough familiarisation with, and mastery of, a number of research procedures and techniques. That is to say, the skills and ability to undertake rigorous scrutiny and cross-examination of each and every hadith from a multi-dimensional perspective was a sine qua non for ascertaining the veracity of the text (mam) of the hadiith-, its chains of narration (isnad), the background of the hadith narrator (al-asma al-rijal), as well as a sound knowledge and understanding of the Qur’an in order to determine whether the hadith was in compliance with the Divine revelation.
After rigorous and systematic investigation of the ahadith, the muhaddithun (or ‘scholars of hadith') classified them into different categories such as sound (sahih), good (hasari), recurrent (mutawatir), solitary (ahad), weak (daeef), fabricated (maudu) and so on and so forth. However, given the fact that the quantity of hadith which were in circulation during al-Bukhari s time was mind-bogglingly vast, sifting the wheat from the chaff became a monumental task even gifted scholar like al-Bukhari. Nonetheless, his diligence, dedication and incredible retentive power enabled him not only to master the science of hadith, but also to commit around half a million hadith to memory. This established his reputation as a veritable master of hadith literature, and his fame soon began to spread across the Islamic East. After four decades of incessant quest for knowledge, especially that of the Prophetic traditions, al-Bukhari reached the summit of Islamic scholarship, a lofty position
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aiter. he classified all the hadith according to a grading scale. thus sifting the sound traditions from the fabricated and spurious ones. Such an advanced and scientific methodology. developed I by al-Bukhari and his contemporaries. enabled him to collect and preserve only the authentic Prophetic traditions for the benefit of future generations. It is also worth highlighting that al-Bukhari began to write books from an early age. He composed his first book on hadith during his stay in Madinah. when he was only eighteen.
i This book contained a Large collection of saying^s and exhortations attributed to the Prophet s companions (sahahah) and their successors He also wrote a book on hadith narrators during his early years. In other words, his intellectual and literary aci^c^i^fpli^lh^m^i^nts during his student days were nothing short of remarkable. All his teachers recognised and praised his intellectual abilities and vast learning. and some even predicted a bright future for him. As it transpired, he contributed more to Islamic thought and scholarship than any other scholar of his gener^ation. while his anthology of hadith is today revered as one of the most authentic in the field of hadith literature. Of all his works. his most seminal contribution was Jami al-Sahih, better known as Sahih al-Bukhari. This collection of hadith was the product of an entire lifetime devoted solely to the study. research and verification of Prophetic hadith. Being his mag^ium opus, this anthology is today widely considered to be the most authentic book of Islamic teachings after the Holy Qur’an, the Divine revelation itself.
It is related that al-Bukhari was prompted to compose this book after the distinguished traditionist. Ishaq ibn Rahawaih. once publicly expressed his wish that a reputed scholar of hadith should prepare a large collection of authentic hadith. This remark apparently convinced al-Bukhari to muster all his might and energy for the compilation of his immortal Jami al-Sahih, a multi-volume work on hadith which has stood the test of time and remains an unrivalled work in the field of hadith to this day Usmg strict criteria - to ascertain the genuineness of each
and every hadith - he sifted through more than half a million ahadith and chose only the most authentic ones for inclusion in his Jami al-Sahih. He arranged the book subject-wise using different headings (including The Book of Knowledge (Kitah al-Urn) and The Book of Ablution (Kitab al-Wudu), and finally completed his treasure trove of hadith after almost four decades of research. Consisting of a total of seven thousand. two hundred and twenty-two Prophetic narrations, this anthology of hadith has not only established al-Bukhari's reputation as one of the Muslim world’s most famous and influential scholars. it has also immortalised his name. Jami al-Sahih thus represents the pinnacle of achiev^i^yent in
the field of hadith literature and it is very unlikely that another scholar of al-Bukhari’s calibre will appear again.
After decades of travelling in the single-minded pursuit of Islamic knowledge and wisdom. al-Bukhari returned to Muslim Central Asia and settled in Nishapur; he was fifty-four at the time. The people of that city received him warmly. and he continued to study. research and teach Prophetic traditions until the local governor forced him to leave the city for refusing to deliver lectures on hadith at his official residence. Al-Bukhari then settled in c small town adjacent to his native Bukhara and passed away at the age of approximately sixty-one.
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Abu Hani fab
(b.~oo - d.767)
ACHL.LS OF than ah (Islamic law) I bom the Qur'an and the normative of the Prophet Muhammad. Muslims were fortunate enough to during the lifetime of the Prophet, d them in their daily affairs. After the fee Prophet, fas leading companions, tbu Bakr al-Siddiq, Umar ibn al-Jthman ibn Aftan and All ibn Abi
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develop one of Islamic history’s most influential legal syntheses.
Numan ibn Thabit ibn Zuta ibn Mali, better known by his patronymic Abu Hanifah, was born in Kufah (in modern Iraq) during the reign of the great Umayyad Caliph Abd al-Malik ibn MarwaT. Of Persian origin, Abu Hanifah was brought up It c relatively wealthy Muslim family. His father, Thabit, was a noted businessman who had the honour of meeting Ali, the fourth Caliph of Islam, who reportedly prayed for Thabit and his family. Like his father, Abu Hanifah grew up to be a successful merchant. Since Kufah at the time was a major centre of Islamic learning and intellectual activity, some of the most famous companions of the Prophet (such as Abdullah ibn Mas’ud) settled in this city in order to disseminate Islamic learning and wisdom. Abu HaTifah was very fortunate to have met a number of prominent companions, including Anas ibn Malik, Sahl ibn Sad, Abu al-Tufail Amir ibn Watihilah and Jabir ibn Abdullah. That was why he considered himself to be a successor (tabi) of the Prophets companions. However, some Muslim scholars have questioned whether Abu HaTifah did actually meet any companions of the Prophet, but according to luminaries such
as Khatib al-Baghdadi, Yahya al-Nawawi, Shams al-Din ^011^^1, Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani and Zain d-Din al-Iraqi, he met between eight and ten companions of the Prophet.
Abu Hanifah spent his early years pursuing business and commercial interests. Since the tyrant Hajjai ibn Yusuf ruled in at Kufah at the time, it appears that Abu Hanifah was only too happy to pursue his business affairs while Hajjaj was It charge. After the latter’s death in 713. political turmoil and social unrest began to subside it and around Kufah. The death of Caliph al-Walid a year later also helped to restore peace and order across the Islamic world. Caliph Sulaiman, al-Walid’s successor, was a relatively benevolent ruler who promoted learning and scholarship. The new, peaceful ambience created by Sulaim-an's accession to power probably encouraged Abu Hanifah to devote more time to the pursuit of learning and education. It is related that one day while he was passing by the house of al-Sha’bi (ct emiinent scholar of the time), the latter — mistaking him for one of his students — asked him where he was going. Abu Hanifah replied that he was on his way to meet a certain merchant. Whereupon cl-Shc’bl told Abu HaTifah that he showed signs of intelligence and he ought to devote more time to his studies. These words of advice apparently fired Abu HaTifah’s imagination, and he began to dedicate all his time and energy to the pursuit of Islamic knowledge and wisdom.
By all accounts, Abu Hamfah was a late starter and most of his peers were way ahead of him when he began his studies. But, thanks to his indefatigable energy and intellectual brilliance, he soon became a prominent Islamic thinker and jurist. He may have embarked on the path of Isliamlc learning and education with some hesitation, but after he had started he was determined to reach the very summit of Islamic learning and scholarship. Hailed as al-imam al-azam (or ‘the great scholar of Islam’), Abu Hanifah went on to become one of the Muslim world’s greatest intellectuals and jurists. As a gifted and hardworking student, he rapidly made up for lost time by plunging himself deep into the ocean of Islamic
learmng and wbdom. He sat at the feet of great lum|Tar|es hke al-Sha bi, Salama |bT Kuhail, A’mash, Hammad and Amr ibn Murrah — all of whom were based in Kufah at the time — and received a thorough education and trainiTg in traditional Islamic sciences including Qur’anic exegesis (tafiir), Islamic theology (kalam) and jurisprudence (fiqh). It addition, Abu Hanifah gained proficiency in Arabic grammar, literature and aspects of history and genealogy before he proceeded to Basrah and attended the lectures of Qatada and Shu’ba, both of whom had learned hadith directly from the Prophet’s companions. Abu Hanlfah’s sharp intellect, coupled with his unflinching dedication to his studies, enabled him to understand and assimilate Islamic knowledge very rapidly. So much so that his tutor Shu’ ba once remarked, ‘Just as I know that the sun is bright, I know for certain that learning and Abu HaTifah are doubles of each other.’ Thus he not only became proficient It hadithy but Shu ba also formally authorised him to impart knowledge of hadith to others.
Now increasingly recognised as an esteemed scholar in his own right, Abu Hanifah could have established his own school and begun to teach, but he decided to learn more. Thus he went to Makkah to perform the sacred hajj (pilgrimage) and during hls stay there received advanced training in Islamic jurisprudence under the tutelage of the leading scholars of Makkah and Madinah. He enrolled at the school of Ata ibn Abu Rabah, who was considered to be one of the giants of Islamic learning and wisdom at the time. Referring to Ata, Abdullah ibn Umar, the distinguished companion of the Prophet, used to say, ‘Why do people come to me when Ata ibn Abu Rabah is there for them to go to?’ Such was hls greatness as a scholar and repository of Islamic knowledge that Abu HaTifah attended his lectures regularly before refining hls knowledge of hadith and jurisprudence under the guidance of Ikrima, who was an outstanding pupil of none other than Abdullah ibn Abbas, the cousin of the Prophet.
It the year 720, when Abu HaTifah was twenty-one, he left Makkah for Madinah where he
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rnnrrr and nor her fasts. But the ruling I give is that rhe can postpone her fisting and not her prayers.'
Hearing this Imam al-Baqir stood up, smiled and kissed Abu Hanifah on his forehead and acknowledged that he was no ordinary scholar; rather he was one of Islam’s greatest legal minds.
As an Islamic thinker and pioneer of Islamic legal thought, Abu Hanifah was way ahead of his time. His grasp of Islam was as rigorous, comprehensive and authentic as it could ever but he knew more than anyone else that the law was meant to be followed and adhered to by the people, rather than kept in books. As such, he argued, law and legal principles had to be directly relevant to peoples daily lives. Since people are mobile, society is constantly in flux. Thus a legal framework which remained static for too long could easily become irrelevant over time, unless it was constantly renewed in the light of new social, political, economic and technological developments. Abu Hanifah understood this process of socio-political change and historical evolution better than any other scholar of his generation, and he set about interpreting the Islamic scriptural sources [namely the Qur'an and the authentic sunnah (normative practice of the Prophet)] in direct response to the needs of his time. That is to say, he pioneered a new legal interpretative methodology based on the two fundamental sources of Islam and used this fresh, innovative and dynamic legal methodology to formulate Islamic answers to the problems and challenges which confronted the Muslims of his time.
Although the answers formulated by Abu Hanifah were based on a literal is t understanding of the Qur'an and sunnah of the Prophet, he did not hesitate to use his intellectual discretion (qtihad) where he felt this was appropriate. As an undisputed master of Islamic legal theory and jurisprudence, he was able to bridge gaps which others struggled even to see. Not surprisingly, even some of the most eminent Islamic scholars of his time initially misunderstood his ideas and thoughts. Thus, some people accused him of being a wilful innovator in religion, while others
QiggesTed he was misguided. Even a great scholar like Imam Abu Amr Abd al-Rahman ibn Amr
al-Awza’l failed to understand his legal thought
and methodology. Once Abdullah ibn Mubarak,
who was a prominent student of Abu Hanifah, visited Imam al-Awzal in B^i^rut to complete his study of hadith under the latter, but on his arrival there al-Awza'l asked him, ‘Who is this man
Abu Hanifah who has appeared at Kufah? I hear he makes all sorts of new points about religion.' Abdullah did not respond to his query and returned home to collect a manuscript authored by Abu Hanifah, and handed it over to al-Awza'l. After reading the entire text, al-Awza'l remarked, ‘Who is this worthy; Numan?' Abdullah replied that he was a great scholar of Kufah under whom he had studied. A great man.' responded Awza'l. ‘This is the same Abu Hanifah whom you called an innovator.' countered Abdullah. Al-Awza’l
HIIIIIIIK his error.
All great pioneers have obstacles placed in their way by their detractors at one time or another, and Abu Hanifah was no different. He was an outstanding genius and a great visionary who not only acquired a thorough understanding of the Isiajmlc sources, but also developed
an unusual insight into human nature and its frailties. The vast corpus of juristic pronouncements (faMwa) developed by Abu Hanifah and his trusted disciples became so large that, over time, a school of Islamic legal thought emerged named after him. Known as the hanafi madhhab, th is school of Islamic legal thought is today the Muslim world's most widely followed madhhab. Pioneered by Abu Hanifah and his distinguished pupils such as Zu'far ibn al-Hudhail, Abu Yusuf Yaqub ibn Ibrahim and Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani, this school of legal thought is most prevalent in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Afghanistan, Turkey, Syria, Iraq and Egypt. Towards the end of his life, Abu Hanifah was imprisoned by the Abbasid Caliph Abu Ja'far al-Mansur for refusing to take up the post of qadi (Judge) of the Abbasid Empire. But, according to another account, he was imprisoned for allegedly supporting the Zaydis (a Shi’a faction) who were bitterly opposed to the Abbasids. Either way, Abu Hanifah died in prison at the age of around sixty-seven and was buried in Baghdad, where a mausoleum was later built in his memory by Mimar Slnan, the famous Ottoman builder and architect.
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| beliefs and concepts was vehemently opposed I by the traditionalists, but it received a favour-<
able reception from die Abbasid elites. Thus famous Abbasid rulers like Harun al-Rashid and (his son al-Ma’mun bec<^tme ardent champions of Mu'tazilism; so much so that under al-Ma'mun s I stewardship this creed was declared the dominant 1 theology of the State. At a rime when orthodoxy was shunned and heterodoxy became the order of the day, Abul Hasan al-Ash’ari, one of the Muslim world’s most influential theologians (mutakallimtm), emerged to turn the tables on Mutazilism.
I Abul Hasan Ali ibn Ismail al-Ash’ari was born I in Basrah (in modern Iraq) into a distinguished I Muslim family which traced its lineage back ! to Abu Musa al-Ash’ari, who was a prominent companion of the Prophet. Ismail, the father of al-Ash’ari was a learned and highly respected citizen of Basrah. He died when al-Ash’ari was still a youngster, and this forced his family into poverty. Young al-Ash’ari thus suffered considerable personal hardship until his mother mariied Abu Ali Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab al-Jubbai, who was one of the foremost students of Wasil ibn Ata. Based at the Mutazilite Basrah headquarters, al-Jubbai was widely revered as one
of rhe great exponents of Mutazilism. Brought up and educated under the guidance and care of a leading figure of philosophical rationalism, al-Ash’ari mastered Arabic grammar, llterarul^e, Islamic sciences and the philosophical and theological doctrines of Mu’tazilism from an early age. As a teacher and writer, Abu Ali al-Jubbai was a powerful ex^<onent of Mu’tazilism, but he was not noted for his debating or oratory skills. Raised and nurtured in the home of Mu’tazilism, al-Ash’ari became a committed and proficient ex^nem of Mutazilite beliefs and doctrines. Indeed, he mastered philosophical rationalism sufficiently enough to engage in debates and discussions concerning the finer points of Mu’tazilite phil^j^<^|phy and theology when he was barely twenty years old. His vast erudition and debating skills soon earned him much acclaim, even during Abu Ali al-Jubbai’s own lifetime. Thus e^'eir^^one expected al-Ash’ari to follow in the footsteps of his aged teacher, mentor and stepfather and become a champion of Mu’tazilism after the latters death.
When al-Jubbai died in Basrah in 915, al-Ash’ari was forty-two and already widely recognised as one of the most learned and accomplished Mu’tazilite theologians of his generation. Athough there were other respected Mu’tazilite scholars around at the time (including Abul Hashim, the son of al-Jubbai, who lived in Basrah and was considered to be a skilful interpreter of Mutazilism; Abul Hussain al-Khayyat and Abul Qasim al-Balkhi, both of whom were based in B^hdad), al-Ash’ari was considered to be far superior to all of them on account of his mastery of the finer points of Mu’tazilite philosophy and theology. Furthermore, in comparison with the other Mu’tazilite thinkers of the time, he was a better debater and orator especially when it came 1 to defending Mu’tazilism against its traditionalist foes. In short, al-Ash’ari was in a league of his own and following Abu Ali al-Jubbai s death, he became the undisputed leader and champion this philosophical creed.
Whilst everyone expected al-Ash’ari to succeed al-Jubbai as the pre-eminent leader of
I	Mu’tazilism, events took an unexpected turn.
According to al-Ash’ari, the Prophet Muhammad appeared to him in a dream and instructed him to champion the cause of Islamic orthodoxy, rather than that of Mu’tazilism. This Prophetic intervention proved decisive as far as al-Ash’ari I was concerned. Although he considered himself to be a defender of the Mu’tazilite creed, the Prophet’s repudiation of Mu’tazilite beliefs and practices shook al-Ash’ari to his core. He thus confined himself to his house for about two weeks, enduring a period of intense soulsearching and coming to terms with his new experience. After nearly forty years of learning, refining, mastering and hair-splitting debates and discussion on the finer points of Mu’tazilite philosophy and theology, it all now appeared to him to be false and spurious. Otherwise why would the Prophet of God appear to him in a dream and show him the way forward? Suddenly, it was as if al-Ash’ari woke up from a deep sleep, only to discover that he had already spent four decades of his life studying and championing the cause of an un-Islamic creed. According to al-Ash’ari, the unexpected visitation from the Prophet, coupled with the Divine light (nur) and blessing (barakah) which was bestowed on him, enabled him to come to terms with his predicament. After fifteen days of deep reflection, intense introspection and intellectual realignment, he emerged from his house on a Friday afternoon - prior to salat al-jumuah (or Friday congregational prayer) - and went straight to the central mosque in Basrah, which at the time was packed to its maximum capacity. He stepped onto the minbar (pulpit) and delivered an historic announcement. This announcement was to mark the beginning of the end for philosophical rationalism and the resurgence of Islamic traditionalism.
In his unique and inimitable style, al-Ash’ari proclaimed: ‘He who knows me, knows who I am, and he who does not know me, let him know that I am Abul Hasan Ali al-Ash’ari; that I used to maintain that the Qur’an is created, that eyes of men shall not see God, and that the creatures
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As philosophical rationalists, the Mu’tazilite^s believed in the pre-eminence of human intellect; that is to say, they considered Divine revelation
9	9
(tvahy) to be subservient to human reason (aql). Not surprising^ly^, they interpreted fundam^e^ni^^a^l Islamic concepts - the Oneness of God (tawhid), Divine Names and Attributes (al-asma wal si fat), and the nature o’ the Qur’an — from a pur^c^ly rationalistic perspective. The traditionalists not only considered such an interpretation of Islam to be unorthodox and blameworthy, they also considered the Mu’tazilites to be heretics and innovators in religious matters. Led by eminent Islamic scholars like Ahmad ibn Hanbal, the

and individual letters were created. Unlike the M^’tazilites, he further clarified that die Prophet Muhammad could intercede on behalf of Muslims in rhe next life, if he wished, by Gods permission. This way, one by one, al-Ash’ari demolished the heretical creed of the rationalists, and reiterated traditional Islamic positions on all important theological matters.
Al-Ash’ari emerged at a time when Mu’tazilism was already on the wane following the death of Caliphs Mutasim Billah and Wathiq. Along with Abdullah al-Ma’mun, these two Abbasid rulers became very powerful benefactors of the Mutazilite creed, but this state of affairs changed immediately after Mutawakkil ala Allah ascended the Abbasid throne in 846. He demoted all the adherents and supporters of Mu’tazilism from the highest echelons of power and reinstated traditional Islam as the official religion of the Abbasid Empire. Despite this, the intellectual legacy of Wasil ibn Ata and his Mu’tazilite creed persisted within the intellectual and cultural circles of
traditionalists vehemently opposed the philosophical interpretation of Islamic theological matters. They considered the ‘external’ (zahiri) meaning of the Divine revelation (the Qur’an) and the Prophetic traditions (hadith) to be sufficient for human guidance. By contrast, al-Ash’ari considered both of these views to be wrong and extreme. Instead, he took the middle path and argued that revelation and reason were equally indispensable for formulating a balanced interpretation and understanding of Islamic thought and worldview. He therefore devoted all his time

and energy co reconciling these two extreme views, which at the rime competed for the hearts and minds of the Muslims.

Refuting the Mu’tazilite belief that Divine Attributes were not real, and that human beings would not be able to see God in the hereafter without Him having to reincarnate Himself in a non-human form, al-Ash’ari stated that the Qur’an was the uncreated (ghair makhluq)^ eternal Word of God, and that only the ink, paper
the Abbasid Empire. But thanks to al-Ash’ari’s sustained and merciless critique o’ philosophical rationalism, the Mu’tazilite creed was eventually rooted out from the intellectual and cultural lives of Muslims.
Al-Ash’ari was not only an outstanding Islamic intellectual; he was also one of the greatest religious thinkers of all time. Not surpr^ising^ly^, his religious thought and intellectual legacy continues to exert a profound influence on the way Muslims think, behave and lead their lives to this day^. He died and was buried in a place close to bab al-Basrah (or ‘the Gate of Basrah’); he was sixty-eight at the time. After his death, some of his prominent successors such as Abu Ja’far al-Tahawi of Egypt and Abu Mansur al-Maturidi of Muslim Central Asia endeavoured to formulate a unified theology (kalamh which they hoped would be acceptable to Muslims of all backgrounds. From that day on, Ash’arism became the most dominant religious theology in the Muslim world.
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(its citizens e^z masse. At a time when the Muslims j found themselves hopelessly out-played and I our-manocuvred by the Crusaders, the legendary
, Sutan Salah al-Din emerged to restore die I battered pride and prestige of the Muslim A ummah.
| Sahih afDin Yu^^i^l1 fon Ayyub, known in the I Western worhJ as ^ladim was born in Tikrit I in modern Iraq. Of Kurdish origin, his family I originall^^y hailed from the Central Asian country | ofArmenia. After settling in the territory which I now includes nonhern Iraq, parrs of Turkey and ' Syria, the members of the Ayyub family became prominent citizens of their locality. Both Salah al-Drn's father and uncle became distinguished members of Sultan Imad al-Din Zangis pc^l^i^itical and civil administration. In the year Salah al-Din was born, his lather Najm ahDin Ayyub was appointed governor of the ancient city of Heliopolis (later renamed Baalabek and today located in Lebanon). Thus young Salah al-Din spent his early years in this ancient city. Since his father was a learned individual of Sufi (or Islamic mystical) orientation, he erected a Sufi lodge (zaujfah) for his spiritually-incllned friends and acquaintances. During his early years, Salah al-Din lcarned tta Qur'an and recewed a thoroug,h

SALAH AL-DIN AYYUBI
training in traditional Islamic sciences, as well as Arabic grammar, literature and poetry.
As^^ubs outstanding services to Imad al-Din, the reigning monarch, earned him considerable accolade but, following his patrons sudden death. Ayyub’s family was forced to endure both political and economic hardship until he was persuaded by his brother, Asad al-Din Shirkuh (at the time in the service of Imad al-Dins son and successor Nur al-Din Zangi), to co-operate with the new master of the Zangid dynasty. Ayyub agreed to help Nur al-Din consolidate his grip on power and Nur al-Din, in turn, rewarded Ayyub for his co-operation with the governorship of Damascus. At the time Salah al-Din was a teenager and spent the next decade (that is, from ii$4 to 1164) at his fathers residence in Damascus. Being the son of the governor, he was held in high esteem by everyone; it is also related that during this period Salah al-Din became very fond of Nur al-Din on account of his personal piety and exemplary conduct and behaviour.
Impressed by Nur al-Dins unflinching devotion to Islamic principles and practices, Salah al-Din also moulded his own character and person^aity in accordance with Islamic teachings. Indeed, his regard for Islamic principles, coupled with his scrupulous habits and sublime qualities, later earned him great acclaim both in the East and the West. Even his critics could not help but admire him for his unusual acts of kindness, generosity and tolerance. As a matter of fact, Salah al-Din disliked pomp and pageantry, and instead devoted much of his time to daily prayers and other devotional acts (ibadah). Like Nur al-Din, he led a simple and austere lifestyle, far removed from the luxuries and material pleasures of this I life. Until the age of twenty-five, he led a normal life without showing any signs of the great man that he was to be. Having led an uneventful and relatively tranquil childhood and early adult life, he expected to pass smoothly into a restful old age, he suddenly found himself forced into the murky and dangerous world of global politics.
Struck down by a malady, Sultan Nur al-Din was confined to his bed. That is when Shirkuh,
I the uncle of Salah al-Din and commander-in-chief of Nur al-Dins arm forces, approac the ailing Sultan for his permission to launch a m	ry expedition against the subversive rulers
of the Fatimid Kingdom of Egypt. After some hesitation, the Sultan authorised Shirkuh to lead an expedition against the Fatimids. During the ensuing campaign, Shirkuh - assisted by his nephew Salah al-Din - outmanoeuvred all his opponents, and assi^imed full control of Fatimid Egypt. Soon after capturing Egypt, Shirkuh died in 1169 without consolidating his grip on the count^i^)^. Although Salah <a!-Din came with his uncle somewhat recluctantly - and was only too happy to let his battle-hardened and accomplished uncle make all the important decisions -now he had no choice but to take matters into his own hands and, in so doing, carve out a unique place for himself’ in the annals of histoi^y^. Three days after Shirkuh's death, the reigning Fatimid Caliph al-Adid asked Salah al-Din to succeed his uncle, and he conferred on him the title of al-malik an-n^asir (or ‘the Supporting King’). He was only thirty at the time and his accession to power in Egypt made him a stronger^, determined and wiser political operator, although he continued to lead a reclusive lifestyle far removed from the joys and pleasures of aristocratic life. According to his contempoi^ai^ies, Salah al-Din’s personal life remained as simple as ever and he continued to devote long periods to prayer and contemplation. Devout and sagacious, he also worked tirelessly to unify the Muslim world under the banner of Islam and, in so doing, established a powerful empire in the Islamic East with the aim of liberating the sacred city of Jerusalem from the grip of the Crusaders. ‘When God Almighty granted me the land of Egypt’, Salah al-Din later recalled, ‘I was certain that Palestine would also fall to me.’
While Salah al-Din was busy planning to liberate Jerusalem from the Crusaders, the other Muslim rulers of the day were busy fighting each other in an attempt to increase their personal power and wealth. Then again, gifted men like Salah al-Din are not born every day; rather they
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I rather old and dated residence in Cairo. When j this residence eventually became too small for I the smooth and effective operation of his Gov-i emment, he built himself a simple but elegant | building in Cairo so that he could perform his duties as the ruler of Egypt with efficiency and effectiveness. Soon after consolidating his power | in Egypt, Salah al-Din received the news of Nur al-Dins death in i)74- He understood the gravity ol the situation and moved swiftly to avert any internal conflict in Syria, and in so doing he assumed full control of that strategically important I countiy. Following his annexation of Syria, he I appointed his nephew, Farooq Shah, to be gover-| nor of that territoly- Still only thirty-six, he now embarked on a series of military campaigns in order to strengthen and unify the warring neighbouring Muslim lands. In addition to Syria and Mesopotamia, he successfully captured a large pan of North Africa including Tunisia, Libya and much of Arabia, as well as Yemen. Salah al-Din soon carved out a huge empire and as a result he became the undisputed leader of the Muslim world at the time.
As one of the most powerful Muslim rulers of his time, Salah al-Din could have chosen to spend the rest of his life in peace and comfort, if he wished, but instead he focused his attention on the subversive activities of the Crusaders who, at the time, maintained a tight grip on Palestine. After establishing themselves in that country, the Crusaders began to wreak havoc throughout the entire region. So much so, that on one occasion they marched very close to the precinct of Madi-nah, the city of the Prophet, and threatened to overwhelm the city. When Salah al-Din received news of the Crusaders’ outrageous behaviour to-u^ar:kthepeookloflMacdnah, he vowed to punish the culprits with his own hands. As commander-in-chief of the armed forces, he left Egypt and marched with his army towards Palestine in order to confront the threat of the Crusaders. He came face to face with his opponents at a placed called Tiberias, near the Sea Of Galilee, in 1187 and a fierce clash ensued. His troops launched such a vicious and co-ordinated attack on the Franks that
soon the latter began ro lose heart. In desperation, some Frankish generals abandoned their forces and came directly to Salah al-Din to plead with him ro speed up his victory and ease their pain and agony. During this historic encounter, known as the B^itde of Hittin (Hattin), Salah al-Din also taught the Frankish Crusaders a good lesson in kindness, generosity and compassion. From that day on, his name became a symbol of bravery and heroism both in the East and the West-
victory at Tiberias opened the door to the rest of Palestine. He moved swiftly^, before the Franks could regroup again, and Salah al-Din was able to offer his Friday congregational prayer inside the same mosque which had been converted into a church three generations earlier by the Crusaders. Salah al-Din single-handedly took on the combined might of Europe and cut it to piece^s. It did not take him long to capture the rest of Paliesirine including, of course, Jerusalem - and he did so without shedding any innocent blood. By contrast, when the Crusaders first entered Je-
rusalem they put all its inhabitants to the sword, so that the entire city ran red with blood. But Salah al-Din's acts of kindness, generosity and benevolence won the hearts and minds of all its population, and even the Christian chroniclers of die Crusades could not help but lavish much praise on him for his exemplary behaviour and attitude towards the people of Jerusalem.
Thanks to Salah al-Din, al-qudS - the third sacred ciry of Islam - again came under Islamic rule. With his mission accomplished, Salah al-Din returned to Damascus where he built many schools, mosques and hospitals, and passed away around the age of fifty-five; he lies buried within the precinct of the city's historic Umayyad mosque. But his name and fame continue to reverberate throughout the Muslim world, as well as the West, to this day. A man of truly remarkable character and sublime qualities, it is not surprising that Salah al-Din is today considered to be one of history’s most famous and influential Muslims.
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I traditional Islamic thought and practices as never before.
Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn | Muhammad al-Tusi al-Ghazali, known in the Latin West as Algazel, was born in the historic town ofTus in Khurasan (in present-day Mashhad in Iran). As the birthplace of the celebrated Sufi master Abul Hasan Ali al-Hujwiri, the outstanding epic poet Firdawsi and the renowned I sctalar and statesman N'zam al-Mulk, Tus was I the hub of Islam'c learn'ng and schotarsh^ at the I rime. AL’Gliazdi’s fattar was a devout Mushm, | who died wtan h's son was an 'nfant. He and his brother Ahmad were, therefore, raised by their mother who ensured her two sons received a good educ^tnon. Al-Ghazali attended the class of a local Sufi tutor and attained proficiency in Arabic language, grammar, Qur'an, hadithy jurisprudence (fiqh) and a^]^<^<cts of Sufi thought and poetry- before he was fifteen. He then condu^c^t^ed a detailed study offiqh under the guidance of Sho^rkh Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Radhkani in Tus and Abul Qasim ismail ibn Mas'ada al-lsmaili, who was a leading expert on the subject, at the seminary in Jurjan. He was seventeen when he successfully completed his study offiqb, and returned home to Tus to ^^^tinue his higher
edu-adron. Al-Ghazali was a gifted student who needed minimal guidance and supervision from his tutors. His unusual ability to grasp complex ideas and thoughts enabled him to absorb the principles and practices of Islam with ease.
He was barely twenty years old when he travelled to Nishapur to pursue advanced instruction in Islamic sciences. He was fortunate to study Islamic theology (z'/w al-kuarm) and fiqh under imam al-har<amayn Abul Ma'ali Abd al-Malik al-Juwayni. AJ-Juwayni was not only an outstanding exponent of Ash'arite theology, he was also one of the foremost Islamic scholars of his generation and lectured at the famous Nizamiyyah College in Nishapur. Al-Ghazali sat at the feet of this master, and became one of his favourite student^s. Like al-Juwayni, he became an Ash'arite theologian and a Shafi’i fa^qih (jurist). It was al-Juwayni who introduced him to the science of logic (mantiq) and the philosophical thought of the ailasi/ah (Muslim philosophers). However, it was al-Gh;azdis intellectual brilliance and analytical ability which impressed al-Juwayni the most; so much so that he nominated him to become his teaching assistant. This established al-GhazaJis credentials and enhanced his newfound reputation as a young Islamic scholar. It was during this period that he composed his al-Mankhul min Ilm al-Ussul (A Summary of the Science of Fundamentals), wherein he elucidated the fundamental principles of Islamic law and legal methodology.
Asa leading centre ofIslamic learning, Nishapur also attracted eminent Sufi personalities who lived there and imparted knowledge of Islamic esoteric (batin) sciences to their followers and sympathisers. Al-Ghazali also attended these Sufi lodges (zawiyyah) and received training in the theoretical and practical dimensions of Sufism under the able guidance of Abu Ali Fadi ibn Muhammad ibn Ali al-Farmadhi, who was a widely respected Sufi personality of Nishapur and a pupil of the renowned al-Qushaih. In 1085 al-Juwayni died , and al-Ghazali was asked to become professor of Islamic thought at the Nizamiyyah College in B^a^l^tdad by none other than Nizam al-Mulk himself, rhe great Seljuk Prime Minister and founder
I of the Niz^miyyah College. At the age of around thirty-four, he became the youngest professor at Nizamiyyah. This was an extraordinary honour for young al-Ghazali since the Nizamiyyah College of Baghdad was the Oxford or Harvard of its time. As soon as al-Ghazali started teaching _f/</zi, kal^irn and hadith at Nizamiyyah, his name and fame began to spread across the Islamic dominion and Nizam al-Mulk became his patron, regularly consulting him on all the important religious I and political issues of the day. Al-Ghazali’s daily lectures at Nizamiyyah became so popular that up to three hundred students came to listen to him at a time. However, just when he thought he had achieved all that was possible for someone so young to achieve, he suddenly found himself stranded in the middle of an intellectual crisis.
This crisis made al-Ghazali restless. Being inherently inquisitive, and sceptical of received wisdom, he thrived in the lions den. He questioned everything and, in the process, left no stone unturned. He was profoundly disturbed by the apparent conflict between the views of the rationalists, who argued that human reason (z^z//) was superior to revelation (wahy), and the traditionalists who considered Divine revelation to be infallible and, therefore, more authoritative in comparison with fallible human reason. Although al-Ghazali was not a philosopher per se, he had studied philosophical thought during his period with al-Juwayni. This enabled him to understand and evaluate the various strands of philosophical and theological thought which prevailed in the Muslim world at the time. His observations disturbed him profoundly and made him very restless. He discovered that a huge array of religious sects and groups had emerged which also espoused their own sets of doctrines, beliefs and concepts which, he felt, were not only heretical in nature, but also directly contradicted traditional Islamic teachings and practices. How was he to determine which group was right and which one was wrong in the face of these diverse claims and counter-claims?
This prompted al-Ghazali to resign from Nizamiyyah College and study all the prominent
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its basic principles and logical parameters, only j to discover that it had major shortcomings. The i theologians' prodigious ability to theorise, debate I and argue their case aside, al-Ghazali und no common ground on which all theologians could ■ agree. He argued, therefore, that scholastic theolr i ogy would be of no value to anyone unless they ' believed in the inelspcnsability of human reason.
During this period he authored a number of books on theology, before pursuing research in [^HBHIBphiytaff ■ •'
For the next three years (that is, from ^^91 to 1094), he conducted a thorough study offillsafah (or Islamic philosophy). Through extensive study and research he became fully acquainted with the works of the philosophers including those of great Muslim philosophers like al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. He considered their ideas and thou^ght^s to be confused and misguided. The outcome of his study of philosophy was Maqa^ltd al-Fblasi-^ah (The Intentions of the Philoso	er^s) which
al-Ghazali intended to serve as an introdu^c^i^i^on to his famous Tahafut al-Falaiifith (The Refutation of the Philosophers). In this book, he systematically analysed and repudiated Peripatetic (masblha’iy^,ah) philosophy as propounded by al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. In the preface to this book, he explained that his intention was to free Islamic thought from the stranglehold of Greek philosophy. By refuting the ‘errors and heresies' of the philosophers, he hoped to safeguard the masses from doubt and confusion. Al-Ghazalis attack on Peripatetic philosophy proved so successful that Greek philosophical thought never managed to re-emerge in the Muslim world in a significant way after that. He single-handedly accomplished a feat which even a group of gifted intellectuals would have struggled to achieve. By all accounts, this was a truly remarkable achievement. Astonishingly, al-Ghazali was only thirty-six when he authored his hugely influential Fihafut.
NOx.r philosophy, al-Ghazali turned his attention to a doctrinare sect called the Ta'limites. This group believed that an ‘infallible teacher’ would one day appear and restore peace and order throughout the land. Al-Ghazali studied
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th is life, or success in the hereafter; rather he found peace of mind and intellectual reassurance in die message of Sufism.
Although al-Ghazali left Baghdad in 1095 (at the age of thirty-seven) in order to perform the sacred pilgrimage, he returned to his native Tus inaround ttoo only to be recalled to Nishapur by Fakhr al-Mulk to teach at the Nizamiyyah College. He wrote a number of influential books du this period, including his famous autobiography Ml^un^qidh min al-Dalal (Deliverance from Error) and completed his voluminous magnum opus, Ihya Ulum al-Din (The Revivification of the Religious Sciences.). In the latter, he presented a detailed and thought-provoking ethical overview of Islamic teachings covering all aspects of life. This book established al-Ghazali’s reputation as one of the Muslim world’s most gifted scholars and thinkers. Moreover, his religious ideas and thoughts have not only influenced some of the most renowned Muslim scholars, intellectuals, Sufis and religious reformers; his philosophical and theological views also exerted considerable influence on renowned Jewish and Christian thinkers like St Thomas Aquinas, Ramon Lull, Blaise Pascal and Musa bin Maimon (Moses Maimonides) among others. AJ-Ghazali eventually returned to his native Tus in mo and, a year later, he died at the age of fifty-three. He was buried in the cemetery close to Sanabad.
the beliefs and doctrines of this sect, and refuted their claims in his books. Al-Mustazhiri was one such work, and it sparked off a huge debate between al-Ghazali and the supporters of this sect. After this, he immersed himself in the ocean of Sufi thought and practices. Following a thorough srudy of the works of prominent Sufis like Abu Talib Amr al-Makki, Harith al-Muhasibi, Abul Qasim al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, Abu Bakr al-Shibli and Abu Yazid al-Bistami, al-Ghazali realised that empirical’ - as opposed to ‘theoretical’ — knowledge was the foundation of Sufism. This prompted him to renounce all worldly pleasures and plunge himself whole-heartedly into the vast ocean of Sufism, only to experience yet another crisis. This time he suffered a serious nervous breakdown which badly affected his physical health, and he also developed speech problems. According to al-Ghazali, his situation did not improve until God again delivered him from his prediiciment by illuminating his heart with the spirit of truth. Now he was able to differentiate between ‘theoretical’ knowledge and ‘experiential’ knowledge. Hereafter, he devoted all his time and energy to seeking experiential knowledge in order to move closer to Divine proximity like the Sufis. He felt that endless theological debates, philosophical hair-splitting and heretical interpretations of Islamic beliefs and principles were unlikely to bring about peace and happiness in
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Al-Shafi 'i
(b.767 " d.820)
IF 5ft	ddireK bw) u a vast and complex
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tuulal-fiqh. This important and challenging task was undertaken byal-Shafi’i, who is today widely considered to be rhe ‘father Of the science of Islamic jurisprudence’.
I Abu Abdullah Muhi^immad ibn Idris al-Shafi'i was born in the city of Gaza in southern Palestine, and his family claimed to be direct descendants of the Prophet Muhammad. He grew up there and received elementary education in Arabic language and grammar, and c^i^i^iitted the entire Qur'an to memory before he was seven. When Shafi'i I was still young, his father died and this prompted his mother to migrate to their ancestral home in Makkah, where members of her family and close relatives (who were of Yemeni origin) lived at the time. He then received further training in Arabic grammar, literature and history, and also became proficient at archery. Here Shafi'i and his mother were forced to endure considerable personal and financial hardship but, despite their abject economic situation, his devout mother was keen to
give her son a
;ood start in life by continuing
with his education.
From the outset, Shafi'is prodigious memory and sharp intellect endeared him to his teachers. According to his biographers, he could commit large cohections of hadith (sayings of the proph-
to memory with ease. Since Malik ibn Anass d-Mu^i^>^rt^ti (The Beaten Path) was a popular relii^iious text at the time, all the brightest students of Islamic sciences were expected to learn it by heart. He consequently memorised this anthology of Prophetic traditions in its entirety before he was fifteen years old. He mastered this book so well that he was considered to be a great authority on the religious thought of Malik as recorded in his al-Muwatta. Shafi'i then studied Islamic jurisprudence	under the guidance
of Sufyan ibn Uyayana and Muslim ibn Khalid alZanji, both of whom were respected jurists of their time. Impressed with Shafi'i's intellectual I abilities, the governor of Makkah then personally wrote a letter to his counterpart in Madinah to request that Malik, the compiler of al-Muwatta, should teach Shafi’i, who was only twenty at the time. In Madinah, he devoted all his time and energy to the pursuit of hadith and fiqh, and studied the al-Muwatta under Maliks personal supervision. Some of Maliks eminent students at the time included scholars like Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani, who came all the way from Iraq to attend Maliks lectures. Although he was happy to be in the company of such an illustrious group of Islamic legal minds, on a more personal level, he began to experience considerable financial hardship at the time. Unlike the other students, he had no one to support him financially but, given his intellectual brilliance, Malik offered him a regular stipend which enabled him to complete his advanced education. His stay in Madinah proved so productive that Malik subsequently asked him to become his teaching assistant. By the time Malik died in 795, Shafi'i had already become recognised throughout Madinah as an eminent Islamic scholar and jui^ist.
Deeply saddened by Malik's death, he soon left Madinah and returned to his native Makkah. Here his reputation spread across the Hijaz on account of his vast knowledge of Islamic sciences. On one occasion, when the governor of Yemen happened to be in Makkah, he was informed about Shafi'i's intellectual abilities and legal expertise. This prompted the governor to
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approach him and invite him to accompany him to Yei^nen, where he promised to make him the Chief Justice of the city of Najran. The tall, slim and always immaculately dressed Shafi'i accepted the offer and moved to Y^^en at the age of thirty-one. Ho^w^c'ver^, his transition from the wo academia to the murky and uncertain world of politics and diplomacy did not go according to plan. As a gifted jurist and Islamic scholar, he was not only scrupulously clean, honest and trustworthy, he was also determined to uphold the truth and administer justice as fairly and equitably as he could, but his strict and uncompromising application of Islamic law did not go down too well with certain factions in the corridors of power in Najran. Oblivious of the unease and discontent he was creating within the local Governmental circles, Shafi'i continued to apply Islamic law without any fear or favouritism. This eventually brought him into direct conflict with members of the ruling political and religious elites. Keen to have him dismissed, they falsely accused Shafi'i of sympathising with a rebellious Shi'a faction which was bitterly opposed to the Abbasids at the time.
Though the charge of treason levelled against Shafi'i was both false and unsubstantiated, he was found guilty of harbouring the rebellious Shi'as. Chained from head to toe by the authorities in Najran, he was deported to the highest Abbasid court in Baghdad in 803. The thirty-six year old Shafi'i was summoned by Harun al-Rashid, the famous Abbasid Caliph, to appear before him, along with the other alleged conspirators to answer the charges. The following day, Shafi'i went to the Caliph's court and, one by one, he refuted all the charges levelled against him. Harun al-Rashid was so impressed with his vast erudition and logical arguments that he engaged him in debate and discussion for a long period. They discussed the finer points of Islamic theology, jurisprudence, logic and even aspects of Greek thought. As a great patron of learning and scholarship, the Caliph deeply admired Shafi'i's intellectual brilliance. By coincidence, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybani (Shafi'i's old classmate
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| hr deliberately engaged the hanafis in debates 1 and discussion on die fner pouits of ^ci1 legal I thought, and in so doing he successfully mastered I thc legal rheughr of Boi1 Abu Hamfah and Mal|k. I This was a remarkable achii^^^t^r^i^nt for Shafi'i I who was now able to .analyse, refine and even critique the legal thought of two of the Muslim worlds most influential jurists. And although ShafTi rightly considered Abu Hanifah to be the .y father of Islamic legal thought — and consldc^l^cd Malik to be a great authority on hadith — he knew that the science of Islamic jurisprud^c^n^c^c had to be systematically developed and codified for thc benefit of posterity Of course, hc knew this would not bc an easy task, but he was mor^c than qualified to undertake this challenging but important work. His success in this earned him a unique place in thc intellectual history of Islam, as thc first systematic formulator of thc science of HI Islamic jurisprudence.
In 804 Shafi'i left Baghdad and moved to Syria, and from there he went to Makkah where hc began to deliver regular lectures on fiqh and hadith at the haram ahsharif (the Sacred Mosque). Hundreds of students, including the famous Ahmad ibn Hanbal, travelled from across the Muslim world to attend his inspiring |l‘ talks on all aspects of Islam. Perhaps influenced by thc hanafi scholars of Baghdad, Shafi i changed his views on certain aspects of maliki legal diought during this period, even though hc continued to hold Malik (and especially his famous al-Muwarta) in very high regard. After six years of teaching and travelling across Syria and Arabia, Shafi’i returned to Baghdad in 810 only to find aBMamun, the son and successor of Caliph Harun al-Rashid, on the Abbasid throne. Al-Mamun immediately asked Shafi i to become the Ch iefJusticeG7*lCft7/Bag!htf)o * Baghdodbut, giwnh iaprevkws bed expwe^nco *nNajran,ihr hire* jcohu^'yt srnevd srenthr oeetu es soeover, sinnd d-Maman was acham pj^or^ ofihehereaical Muoa^ilne creen» Shafi’i — dc^n t* e other uadirlnmJut Ahma^s on ^etna^e -00111°ered i hums *xn	L)tr^1tMhes^ untoon
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of the situation, hc quietly left B^j^hOrO in 814 and proceeded to Egypt.
At the time, Egypt was a very peaceful and 11(111X^1^ conducive place. Here he came into contact with scores of renowned Islamic scholars and jurists, including Rabi iOn Sulaiman al-Manli and AOu IOrnbiR iOn Yahya al-Muzani. Hn ffct^i^i^ntly engaged in discussion and debate with these scholars on different aspects oWir) and hadith, which further polished and refined his own idnas and thoughts on these subjects. Convinced that he had fully grasped thn complexities and intricacins of Islamic jurisprudence, hc then sat down to formulate a systematic and coherent theory of Islamic legal thought. Hc took into considci’auon thc views of thc a)pnpVer as well as the malikis and in so doing hc presented a comprehensive but, equally refreshing, exposition of Islamic legal principles in order to address thc new challenges of his time. Hc recorded his ideas and thoughts in his celebrated Kitab aloUmm (The Book of Essence) and aloR^isalah (Thc Treatise). In these two books, hc - for thc very first time in Islamic history - systematically formulated thc fundamental principles of thc science of Islamic jmi^firudencn. Hc studied under thn guidance of both thc a)pnafi and maliki scholars, but hc did
not follow thcR Olindlv; inslenO, hc OnvelepeO his own Rntbodolegy and approach to the scriptural sources of Islam and in thc process became the pioneer of usul alofirh.
Thc balanced approach rOoptnO by Shafi’i wf-dovis thc rndnnled sources of Islam enabled him to emphasise thc prc-cmincncc of a)adtta while he was in thc company of thc hanafis, and also highlight thc role of human nature and its frailties (in thc context of legal theory and practice) when hc was with thc malikis. In short, by harmonising thc legal methodologies of Abu ^11^ and Malik, Shafi’i created a new, comprehensive and original legal synthesis. Hn was so successful in his task that a Shafi’i madhhab (or school of legal thought) subsequently emerged and spread across thc Muslim world. Today, this madaaab is widely followed in Egypt, Yemen, Indonesia, Malaysia, and parts of South America and East Aericn, Blessed with a prodigious memory and remarkably sharp intellect, Shafl’l left his indelible mark on thc intellectual history of Islam as onc of its greatest legal theorists and synthesisers. Hc dicd and was burind in al-Fustat, Egypt at thc age of fifty-three. Later, in 1211, thn AvvuOIO rulcr Aedal built an impressive mausoleum, which still stands to this 0)^v^> as a tribute to his memory.
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AL-KHWARIZMI
Al-Khwarizmi

(b.780 - d.847)
THE ORIGIN OF all the physical sciences can, one wav or another, be traced back to math-
ematics. That is why mathematics is generally considered to be the mother of all these disci-
plines. In its early days, mathematics manifested itseLf in mainly three different forms, namely
system was known to the ancient Indians, it was the Muslims who invented the word ‘zero'. Derived from the Arabic sifr, meaning ‘nothing’ or ‘nil’, the Muslim mathematicians developed a rigorous decimal system which subsequently became known as the Arabic numerals. When
anthmenc (counting with numbers), geometry
(measurem
ent of areas), and algebra (calculating
by means of symbols and their relationships).
These mathematical techniques enabled ancient
people to think; to reason and express themselves in a relacn elv exact and precise way in their daily
the Muslim mathematicians were busy conducting complex and sophisticated mathematical equations in their research laboratories in Baghdad, Damascus, Cairo and Merv, the Europeans were struggling to perform simple mathematical
affairs. Although arithmetic is considered to be the first, and perhaps the most ancient, form of mathematics, very little is known about its
origin. According to
e historians, archaeologi-
cal
*
;cav2tioos earned out in the Nile Valley and
Mesopotamia have shown that counting was familiar to both ancient Egyptians and the Babylonians. The Chinese and Indians also devised their own distinctive ways of counting, just as the Arabs used the position of their fingers to hdp them count during the time of the Prophet Muhammad. Like the Greeks and the Romans
before them, the Arabs also used their alphabets for counting purposes; that is, until the advent of Arabic numerals. Though the zero-based number
calculations using Roman numerals. Trying to conduct a simple mathematical equation using Roman numerals was an uphill job; frankly, it was a hopeless task. By contrast, the introduction of Arabic numerals represented nothing short of a major revolution in mathematical study and research. It helped the early Muslim mathematicians to develop and refine the entire discipline of mathematics for the benefit of humanity No other mathematician played a more pivotal role in the development of algebra and Arabic numerals than al-Khwarizmi. That is why he is today considered to be one of the greatest math-ematicial geniuses of all time.
Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Musa al-
Khwarizmi was born in Khwarizm, in the Central
Asian province of Khurasan. Khurasan at the time was a thriving centre of commerce and literary activities. Under the patronage of its ruling elites, schools and colleges mushroomed across the province; both the religious and scientific subjects were taught and studied by some of the leading Muslim scholars and thinkers of the day. Born into a family where the pursuit of knowledge was valued more than anything else, al-IKhhvarizmi s family migrated to the district of Qurtrubulli, located on the outskirts of Baghdad, when he was still a child. Though very little is known about al-Khwarizmi s early life, it was the custom of the day for young children to attend their local schools and receive basic instruction in Arabic and traditional Islamic sciences, followed by more intensive training in Arabic grammar, literature, poetry and aspects of Islamic theology and philosophy. The students who were considered to be most capable and gifted by their tutors were then encouraged to pursue research in medicine, astronomy, alchemy and mathematics, thereby widening their intellectual horizons. As an unusually talented student, al-Khwarizmi pursued the standard curriculum of the day and soon impressed everyone with his mastery of the religious, philosophical and scientific knowledge of the time.
When al-Khwarizmi’s reputation as an ac-compllshed religious scholar, scientist and mathemattdan reached the corridors of power in Baghdad, the reigning Abbasid Caliph, Abdullah al-Ma’mun, invited him to join his celebrated bait al-hikmah (The House of Wisdom) in Baghdad around 820; he was around forty at the time. Like his illustrious father, al-Ma’mun became a generous patron and benefactor of philosophical and scientific research; indeed, he promoted learning, research and inquiry into all branches of learning and education. Originally founded by Harun during his reign as Caliph, the bait al-hikmah became one of the Muslim worlds most famous and influential libraries and centres of research under Caliph al-Ma’mun’s patronage. He went out of his way to recruit some of the most talented philosopher’s, scien-
tists, geographers and mathematicians of his time to this institute in order to teach and conduct advanced research in science, mathematics and philosophy. As expected, al-Khwarizmi occupied a prominent position in bait al-hikmah, where he studied and conducted research in a host of disciplines including astronomy, geography, history, music and mathematics, which was his most favourite subject. Deeply impressed by al-Khwarizmi’s mathematical abilities, the Caliph personally asked him to head the department of astronomical research at bait al-hikmah. He not only excelled in astronomy, he also went on to make seminal contributions in a number of other scientific subjects, and authored an influential book on history entitled Kitab al-Tarikh (The Book of History), which later inspired celebrated Muslim historians like Abul Hasan al-Mas’udi and al-Tabari to produce their own works on the subject.
It was under Caliph Harun al-Rashid’s patronage that pioneering Muslim scholars and translators like Hajjaj ibn Yusuf ibn Matar al-Hasib and Abu YaJhya al-Batriq first began to translate the philosophical and scientific contributions of the ancient Greeks into Arabic. The Muslim scientists and mathematicians not only translated and preserved ancient Greek intellectual heritage (such as Euclids Elements, Ptolemy’s Almagest: and the vast corpus of Aristotelian logic for the benefit of posterity), they also explored and analysed the intellectual and cultural contribution of other ancient civilisations, including those of Persia, India and China. Their thirst for knowledge and wisdom inspired them to learn, assimilate and refine the works of the ancients and make their own original contributions in all the branches of knowledge. According to some historians, al-Khwarizmi’s quest for knowledge took him all the way to India, where he mastered traditional Indian science and mathematics. It was also during his stay in India that he became familiar with the zero-based decimal system for the first time. Although it is not clear how long he stayed in |ndia, he Hved there for tang enough to have gained ^ofidenty m Sanskrit the lingua
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vranep	ancicnt India, as he was dioro^H)’
w|th th|s langurge. During th|s pcriod diat thc ancient |no|ans uscd a b|rnk	to onnotc ‘notb|ng’ or ‘ni*1’
(tRyr)' wblcb inspired him to coin tbc Arabic word fi/f meaning ‘nothing’, just ns its Latin equivalent, aphnum, later camc to denote 'zero’. However, according to other blstorians, dicre is no ernOlOle evidence ro suggest that al-Khwarizmi visited India. On tbc contrary, they’ argue that bc became familiar with Indian arithmetic and nstrenoRV from translated manuscripts which were available in Baghdad ar thc tide. Either way, bis discovery of the concept of 'zero’ enabled him to lay the foundations a new OeclRal svsicr, which is today widely known as Arabic numerals, and in so doing he rex,oluriouiie'd the study of mathematics eerede,r.
Bv all accounts, nl-Khwn^aRiS conlf1Ort1on J
to RnlhnRatic3 was both unique and unpreco eOnnreO. In addinon to iystemcticOllJ^r oncl;^^iug the geometric nlgcbrn of thc Greeks and the a^idhmer^iased olgehra of the ludlcns, he conducted research into Bcbylonipu algebra. His complnte Rustay of Greek, InOian and Babylonian RnthnRnrecs enabled him to criticclly evplupte the contr1Ortlon the ancients OefOre bc went onto de^ielop his own fresh ideci and thougatr on the subject The o^gennJltv of bls mnthcRat1cnl contnburion is mo^ evident from thc fact that the word algebra’ was OcfivnO direcdy from the tide of his erRou— book on the subject, entitled Kitab a|oMukhtPsscr fi Hisab a^loJabr wdl Muqao balah (The SuRRmsnO Trcnlese on the Process of Cakubfion for Transposition and Cancellation). This book was onc o^ tbc first of its kind written by a MusIlr. In tbis L defined and OevnlopeO algebra for tbc first time in the history of mathematics (it was later translateO into Larin by Robert of Chester, under tbc title of Liber Algcbrp:r et ploMucpbala}. Known popularly as Hisab aloJabr Wl^,lM^ur^obolp^). this snmlnal RatbeRaticaJ treatise was OlvidcO into five chapters, in each of which the author rigorously and sVsteRnt1enllv examined and analysed different dim^ensloui	algebra.
In the first chapter, al-Khwarizmi discussed thc nature of linear and quadratic equations, and showed how they could be explained and resolved without providing any demonstra1idn proof. Hc also divided quadratic equations into six categories in order to highlight thcir separate geometrical conegurarlons. During his investigations, hc discovered that quadratic equations had two different roots, onc being positive which hc accepted, and thc other being negative which hc rejected. In so doing, hc developed a fresh approach to thc study and exploration of such equations. In thc next chapter, al-Khwarlzmi showed how quadratic equations could be resolved in a demonstrative way by utilising geometric methods. In the third and fourth chapters, hc analysed and explored problems posed by multiplication and cxpla)neO how 01eecrcnee— between surs, squares and methods of locating square roots of hidden or unknown quantities in equations could be resolved. In thc f1erb and final chapter of thc book, he developed solutions for a host of mathematical problems using Olfecrcnl algebraic formulae. As expected, these Rathed'arical problems were complex and Ruhl-layercd, and they required original and imaginative solutions, but al-Khwarizml was able to define and resolve them, one by one, in a masterly fashion. Indeed, hc used around eight hundred different dcRon-stfnlivn equations to show how calculations of integration and equation could be pcreorReO.
Al-Khwarizmi s work in the field of arithmetic and algebra was of such a high standard that it would not be an exaggeration to say that he was thc pioneer, or ealhnr, of these important branches of RrlbnRalic—. His book on arithmetic entitled Kitab alo Jam’wal Tafriq bi’l Hisab p|oHiude (The Book Of Aggregation and Division in Indian MrtbcRal1c—) was not only a pioneering mathematical contribution, it also became a hugely influential book. After Bon Compagni translated it into Latin in 1157, it became a popular textbook on arithmetic throughout medieval Europe. A copy of this translation is still extant to t^s day en Rome. Thc taok also introdlICn0 Arabic numerals and the concept of 'zero’ or
►
•u
ok, hc systematically

‘cipher’ into thc Western world for thc very first rime, and in so doing it helped to popularise thc appi^i^c'^^tion of basic arithmetic into every area ot modern life. Al-Khwarizmi s scholarship had such a pervasive influence on Western science and technology that hc became known as Algorithm’ across Europe, and throughout thc centuries his LatiniseO name became synonymous with tbc word arithmetic’ in thc West. Today ‘algorithm’ fef^rs to a technique which is used in thc field of computer science for carrying out analysis using recurring methods. Without al-Khwariziml s seminal contributions in arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry and other branches of mathematics, it would not have bccn possible for Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton and others to achieve as much as they did in thc flelO of astronomy, physics, mathematics and chemistry. Thanks also to al-Khwarizmi, today Ran can travel to space; fly ncroplnnn—; watch satellite television, and also count up to a zillion without any problems or dlefcurt1n—. By revolutionising the study of Rath-cRatie—, hc completely revolutionised our vision of ourselves and, indccO, our vision of thc future for thc benefit of whole humanly.
If scientists like Sir Issac Ncwton were a rare breeO, then geniuses like al-Khwarlzml were even

rarer. His contribution to mathematics aside, al-Khwarlzmi was also a brilliant astronomer and geographer. Once, when Caliph al-Mamun commissioned him to measure thc meridian from a location close to thc Euphrates, bc accomplished thc task by inventing an astronomical Oevlce which was far superior to anything the Greeks had produced. In fact, hc not only accurately measured and Ontnrmlnnd thc sphericity of tbc earth, bc also suggested ways in which the process could Oc made easier in the future, by improving thc Oevlce hc had invented. Towards thc cnd of his life hc authored a book on geography nntidnO Kitab Surat doArd (The Book on the Shape of thc Earth). In this book, bc went to great lengths to correct PtolcRys misconceptions nOert different aspects of geography, geology and other rclatcO sciences. The publication of this book also marked tbc beginning of thc science of geography in tbc Muslim world. All subsequent Muslim scientists and geographers (such as Abu Kamil, Sind ibn Ali, Sinan ibn Fath and Abul Wafa al-Bujazani) were one way or another Influenced by this pioneering book. In toral, al-Khwarlzmi authored morn than a dozen books on all tbc sciences of his time. Hn Olcd at the age of sixty-seven and was laid to rest in Baghdad.
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Ahmadibn
Hanbal (b.778 - d.855)
ISLAMIC HISTORY IS replete with scholars :	who distinguished themselves by the breadth af
their learning and courage. These scholars were both pious and profoundly knowledgeable in Islamic principles and practices, and they cared little about the wealth and material possessions of this world. They humbled themselves before their Creator during the darkness af the night, and continued their quest for knowledge and wisdom Curing the day. They also enCureC considerable personal and financial hardship, and were often made to suffer for their faith and conviction, but they never bowed before a King or Queen. To them, the life Of this world was like an illusion; without a reality of its own. The pursuit af truth, justice, equality and the welfare Of the poor and needy became their main mission in life. They . were men af remarkable character, enduring I personality’ and profound courage and determmation. Such exemplary scholars appeared at vinous times in Islamic history' and they fulfilled rfierr vocation with patience, perseverance and great success. Ahmad ibn Hanbal was one such low-enng scholar and reformer who emerged to defend uadmonal Isl^ at a critical time in Islamic history, and thereby left his indelible mark in the annals af Islam.
M
Abu Abdullah Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn H^nOnlai-Ohaybvniwsv boro i nin then oble Arab aribr of al- Shayb&n.Ahmada goandfcfhen HanbdibnHilahoccupieda pEpminentpopiason as goveanerof thf ptoprnceoto afrairOsundncth n Umam'aVy,wnile le n is nher, MMumman,wnv a val ianl waorior orh vparcicipctpd in n jihad (military expedition) led by the Umayyads and died on the battlefield while he was in his ' thirties. Ahmad was about two years old when his father died, and he was brought up in very difficult economic circumstances by his devout mother, Safiy^. He attended his local schools and successfully committed the entire Qur’an to memory before he was ten. Influenced by his mother, Ahmad began to study hadith (Prophetic traditions) at the age of sixteen and fell in love with thesubject. He was not only a bright student, but also deeply religious Curing his early years. His scrupulous character and friendly personality endeared him to his teachers. During this period he worked as a clerk at his local post office to supplement hh famdys meagre mcome, anc regularly Crafted letters for the illiterate villagers free of charge. He thus cometned his eCucauon m fiqh (Islamk jurisprudence) and hadith under the guiCance of Abu Yusuf Yaqiub ibn forahmi
with his extra-curricula activities. Abu Yusuf was one of the foremost students af Abu Hanifah and an outstanding Islamic scholar and jurist in his own right. Although Abu Hanifah died about fourteen years before Ahmad was born, he was very fortunate to study hadith and fi^qh under Abu Yusuf who was considered to be one af the most gifted jurists of his generation. Like Abu Hanifah, Abu Yusuf emphasised the importance ofscholarly discretion (ijtihad) through analogical deduction (qiyas), and this became a key feature ofhanafi legal thought and methodology. Ahmad attended Abu Yusufs lectures regularly and became thoroughly familiar with hanafiji^qh.
He then studied hadith and fiqh for another four years under the guiCance of Hiithim ibn Bishr, who was one of the foremost scholars of hadiih in Baghdad. As the political capital of the Muslim world and a thriving city, Baghdad attracted some af the Muslim world’s most prominent scholars to live and teach there. Eager to complete his education, Ahmad then attended the classes of luminaries like Abd al-Rahman ibn Mahdi and Abu Bakr ibn Awash, and rapidly issimiiated Islamic knowledge and wisdom. His devotion, dedication and commitment to his studies, especially af Prophetic hadith, was such that he often left his home well before the dawn prayer (fr^j^f) and waited for his teachers to arrive to begin the first class of the day After completing his studies under the renowned scholars of Baghdad, he travelled to other major centres af Islamic learning (including Basrah, Kufah, Makkah, MaCinah, Yemen and Syria) in pursuit of hadith. During his wanderjahre, he came into contact with Muhammad ibn ICris al-Shafi’i, who was living in Makkah at the time. Although Ahmad was much younger than Shafi’i, the latter was deeply impressed by his vast knowledge of Islam. Many years later, these two luminaries af I Islam met again; this time in Baghdad. By then I Shafi’i had already developed his theories af Islamic jurisprudence in a rigorous and systematic way. Likewise, Ahmad became widely recognised as an eminent scholar of hadith, having mastered all the nuances and inti^tcactes af this subject
I under the tutelage af the Yemeni scholar Abd al-Razzaq ibn Hammam, the author of the highly rated Musannaf. Here in Baghdad, the two men regularly engaged in debate and discussion on the finer points offiqh and hadith. Shafi’i soon acknowledged Ahmads superiority in hadith, and regularly consulted him on difficult issues relating to hadith.
Since Ahmad’s main preoccupation in life was the pursuit af knowledge, he happily travelled long distances in search af Islamic knowledge and wisdom. He was not one of those who expected his teachers to come to him; rather he went out af his way to visit his teachers to learn from them. So much so that when he first met his tutor AbC al-Razzaq in Makkah Curing the hajj (pilgrimage) season, his colleague Yahya ibn Ma’in, the tutor af the celebrated al-Bukhari, suggested they should start learning from him there and then. Ahmad disagreed with him and instead he travelled all the way to Sana, the capital of Yemen, to study hadith under Abd al-Razzaq. As an honest and passionate seeker af knowledge, he was happy to spend his money and endure hardship in his quest for knowledge, but he never liked to compromise his beliefs and principles in the process. Ahmad’s collaboration with Shafi'i proved extremely beneficial for him for a number af reasons. Hitherto he had been busy writing and memorising hadith and fiqh, but Shafi’i helped him to develop a critical approach to these subjects. An outstanding analyst and synt^t^stser, Shafi’i explained to him his theories af Islamic jurisprudence, including all the intricacies involved in the construction and deduction af the principles of usul al-fiqh, which enabled Ahmad to revisit the large quantity af hadith he had learned. His critical examination af hadith literature enabled him to ascertain their relevance to Islamic law and legal theory This represented a major turning point in Ahmads intellectual journey He was now in a position to develop his own approach to fiqh> thanks to his colossal knowledge of hadith, the sayings of the rthabah (tta Prophet’s com^mons) anC those af the tabiun (or successors of tta companions).
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Ahmads masteTy of b°tb' /.Mdir/’ and fy/’ was then Vublicly acknowledged by Shah’i himself when he said' I am leaving Baghdad when there h none more pious, nor a greater jurist than | Ahmad ibn Hanbal'. He was about forty at the time.
foomaally a scholar of Ahmads calibre and accomplishment would have started his own religious seminary long before he readied forty’, but he refrained from doing so. Why wait so long? Some historians say he followed the Prophets example; that is to say, since the latter did not attain his Prophethood and begin to propagate Islam until he was forty, so Ahmad waited till he reached bis fortieth birthday. Others say he decided not to teach while his own teachers were still alive, out of respect for them. Interestingly, Shafiq died in the year Ahmad turned forty; It is not dear whether his death played a parr in his decision to start teaching. Perhaps it was a h . combination of all these factors which encouraged him to set up his own class. Either way. II Ahmd started teaching hadith and fiqh at the age of forty, and won gathered around him a I large following. Having suffered considerable financial hardship during his student days, he gave preference to the poor students, especially those who were not in a position to pay for additional tuition. When he delivered lectures on hadith and fiqh, his students listened to him in absolute silence, and often the locals came along to hear him analyse and dissect hadith and aspects of fiqh in his unique and inimitable style. It was nor long before his reputation spread in and around Baghdad. According to some historians, his lectures were attended by hundreds of students at a time. Unfiustered by the mass attention he now I received, Ahmad continued to lead a simple and as^^c lifestyle, far removed from the wealth and I luxuries of this world.
If any of his well-wishers sent him any money or gifts, he gave them away to the poor and needy. On a number of occasions. the CaL^	I
sent him parcels Of gifts, but he refused to accept I them. When his sons asked him why he refused to acc^t such gifts, he explained that giving and taking gifts was nor unJawful yerst; ra^en it was
ULI
I perfectly acceptable — and even encouraged — to give and accept gifts, and he also stated that one could even perform hajj with money given as gift. However, he refused to accept the Caliphs I gifts, he explained, due to prudence and personal | abstinence. Like so many other great Islamic I scholars (such as al-Shafi’i and al-Bukhari), he I	refused to accept money or gifts from the rulers of
his time just in case they happened to come from an unlawful source. Instead he lived on income I from a small rented apartment he owned. "When he ran out of money, which he did regularly, he used to skip meals. On one occasion he became I so desperate that he could not afford to replace his old and worn out clothes but, when the locals offered to buy him new ones, he politely refused. Since his poverty and deprivation was self-imposed, Ahmad maintained his self-respect and dignity by not accepting anything without paying for it. Only when his situation became very desperate, did he accept small amounts of money, but always on the condition that he repaid it later. His sincerity, simplicity and profound insight into Islamic teachings made him very popular with the masses in Baghdad.
He lived at a time when Mu’tazilism (or philosophical rationalism) became the dominant creed the Abbasid Empire under the stewardship of Caliph al-Ma’mun. As a champion of rationalism, the Caliph and his immediate successors (Caliphs Mutasim Billah and Wathiq) not only turned Mu’tazilism into an official creed of the State, they also imposed it on the people by force. After a Caliphal decree was issued which stipulated that all the scholars in Baghdad had to subscribe to the Mu’tazilite creed and anyone who refused to do so would be severly chastised, Ahmad’s life was suddenly turned upside down. Since the Mu’tazilites believed that the Qur’an was created (contrary to the traditional Islamic view, which stated that the Qur’an was the uncreated Word God), many traditional Islamic scholars flatly refused to accept the Caliphal decree. But when these scholars were threatened with severe chastis-ment by the ruling Abbasid elites, most of them pretended to subscribe to the Mu’tazilite creed
in order to save their skins. Only a handful of scholars continued to defy the Caliphal decree — and Ahmad was one of them. When the Caliph eventually ordered all the defiant scholars to be brought to his palace in chains, they all relented save one. That indomitable scholar was Ahmad ibn Hanbal.
Chained from head to toe, he was brought before Caliph Mu’tasim Billah who questioned him about his beliefs and convictions for more than four days and urged him to change his views, but Ahmad remained firm. The batde between Islamic traditionalism and philosophical rationalism was now truly engaged. When it became abundantly clear that Ahmad would not recant, his tormentors threatened him with severe chastisement but he remained defiant. Ahmad was then beaten until the whip broke into two pieces, before being dragged before the Caliph for more questioning; but again he refused to budge an inch. The Caliph then ordered more punishment. This time he was tortured so severely that eye-witnesses said even an elephant would not have been able to endure such treatment. Yet Ahmad remained as firm as ever, refusing to bow before the scourge of rationalism, which at the time was threatening to undermine the very foundation of Islam.
His courage and bravery in the face of such barbarism even won over his erstwhile opponents.
As expected, soon his name and fame spread across the Islamic world like a wildfire, and his peers lavished much praise on him for keeping the flame of Islamic traditionalism alive. So much so that one renowned scholar of the time remarked, ‘When you find someone setting his affections on Ahmad ibn Hanbal, then know that he is a follower of the Prophet’s tradition.’ Ahmad continued his struggle against the Mu’tazilites until, in 846, Mutawakkil ala Allah ascended the Abbasid throne and reversed his predecessor’s harsh policies. The new Caliph also freed Ahmad from captivity so he could resume his normal activities. During this period he wrote numerous books on hadith and fiqh including his famous al-Musnad, which contains more than thirty thousand ahadith and a large selection of views and opinions of the Prophet’s companions about different aspects of Islam.
Ahmad ibn Hanbal died and was buried in Baghdad at the age of around seventy- seven. After his death, a new school of Islamic legal thought emerged named after him. The hanbali madhhab is today followed mainly in Palestine and Saudi Arabia, but his religious ideas and thoughts have influenced generations of influential Islamic scholars and reformers like Ibn Taymiyyah, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, Ibn Kathir, Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab, Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and Haji Shari’atullah of Bengal among others.
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Ibn Khaldun (b.1332 - d.1406)
ofthe most influential historians of all time, was Ibn Khaldun.
Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Khaldun was born in Tunis (in present-day Tunisia) into a family of distinguished politicians and civil servants. Of Yemeni origin, Ibn Khalduns family members settled in Tunis in 1248 and became prominent figures in Andalusian and North African politics and public affairs. However, his father chose to pursue academic research rather than become a politician. As a noted scholar of Arabic language, literature, Islamic jurisjpn^<^<ence' hadith Sufism and poetry, he super^rised his sons earl^y educati<on at home and ensured that young Ibn Khaldun learned the whole Qur an by heart while he was still in his early teens. He then studied Arabic grammar and literature, before pursuing traditional Islajmic sciences. Ibn Kha^(dun excell<^<d in his stud^ies and completed intensive training in Arabic grammar, theology, aspects of Isliamic mysticism and speci^s^ in the fiqb of^ the maliki madhhab (or Islamic jurisprudence as interpreted by M^alik ibn Anas of Madinah) under the guiCance of le^iding maliki scholars of the time. He combined his studies in Islamic sci<ences (ulum aI-din) with
THE QURAN CONSTANTLY exhorts Muslims ro study history and explore the past; indeed, a luge portion Of the Divine revelation consists O^^ information and data about the past. The stones of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Joseph, David, May and Jesus are all related in considerable deoil to encourage people ro ponder over, and learn lessons from the past. The Qur'anic exhortations inspired the early Muslims to record historical infbrmauon in a meticulous way. Like
J people of other anaent c^vilisauons, Muslims nor only wrote history’, they also played a pivotal role in the progress and development of historiography as a subject. As ana^i^i^t Greek historians like Herodotus of Halicarnassus considered history- to be a mere sequence of e^’ents, they did not conduct a rigorous scrutiny of their data to
€/	J
sift the wheat from the chaff in order to ascertain the authenticity of their source materiaL Nor J
did they seek to decipher the underlying causes of historical events or identify' the factors which
J
lead to the progress or decline of human society. The root causes of historical progress eluded the ancient historians until the Muslims pioneered historicism (or the science of historical inquiry). The father of the philosophy of history', and one


. a thorough training in the philosophical sciences («/«w al-aqliyyah) including metaphysics, logic, mathematics, philosophy and aspects of medicine. Ibn Khaldun’s extensive training in
' both the Isli^imic and philosophical sciences not only expanded his intellectual horizon, it also sharpened his mind in a powerful way. Raised
I in a politically active family and having also received a thorough education in the religious and phiiosophical sciences of his day, he was able to transcend the superficial and observe things as they were in reality. Since he was a talented student, he liked to question and analyse received wisdom; indeed, his intellectual questioning and I	curiosity enabled him to understand and grasp
things which others failed to see. Not surprisingly, he became one of the most profound and I	insightful observers of human behaviour and
society in the annals of history.
Although Ibn Khaldun continued his formal educatton until he was about eighteen, his education was frequendy interrupted by a combination of natural and man-made disasters and calamities. On one such occasion a significant part of the Muslim world was ravaged by a deadly plague; this epidemic wreaked havoc across the Islamic world and virtually decimated the population of Tunis. Ibn Khaldun lost his parents, close relatives and teachers during this harroswng period in the history of North Africa. This left the twenty-year-old Ibn Khaldun rather lonel^^'	isolated. Devastated by his loss, he
turned down the offer of a civil service job and went to Fez, which at the time was one of North Africa’s most prosperous and thriving cities. Here he joined the civil service of Sultan Abu Inan, the ruling Marinid monarch, and pursued advanced training in Islamic and philosophical sciences under the tutelage of the city's leading scholars. By combining his studies with Government employment, he gained direct access to hgi-rrnldng politicians, civil administrators and also gained first-hand knowledge and experience of political life. His theoretical knowledge of science, coupled with his practical experience of w^i^rkng within the civil service, sharpened his
understanding of politics, public affairs and the social dynamics of his society.
The faint-hearted rarely succeed in the murky and uncertain world of politics, but Ibn Khaldun was not one of them. He thrived in his new role as a political administrator, and Sultan Abu Inan was so impressed with his performance that he promoted him to a position of considerable political eminence. He thus became a high-ranking politician who wielded considerable political power and influence in North African public life whilst he was still in his early twenties. He continued to serve Sultan Abu Inan conscientiously until he was accused of disloyalty and subsequently incarcerated. After Abu Inan’s death in 1358, Ibn Khaldun was released by his successor and again he returned to political life. He was barely twenty-eight when he was appointed a judge (qadi) on account of his expertise in maliki jurisprudence. However, he found his new job very tedious, cumbersome and repetitive. This prompted him to leave North Africa and move to Granada. Not keen on leading a quiet and lonely life, he thrived in the prevailing culture of political uncertainty and social upheaval. Not surprisingly, his biography reads more like an action packed James Bond story than the life of one of history’s most influential Muslim thinkers. After he moved to Granada in 13162, he received a warm reception from its ruling elites including Lisan al-Din ibn al-Khatib, the learned Chief Minister of the State, who subsequently became one of his closest allies. Both being intellectuals and politicians they had many things in common, especially their passion for learning and scholarship which strengthened and fortified their friendship, although later on mutual jealousy and rivalry was to drive them apart in an acrimonious way.
Prior to their falling-out, Ibn al-Khatib had nominated Ibn Khaldun - who had become a scholar of repute and a politician in his own right - to lead a mission to Pedro, the King of Castile. The purpose of this mission was to sign a peace treaty between the King and the Muslims of Granada. During thri period he vhited SevA^ the city of his ancestors, and actqmred consider-
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able Skills and expertise in international politics anti diplOmacy\ On His return to Granada. his reputation as an electrifying oratorr, politician and public figure made many of his erstwhile friends* including the Chief Minister Ibn al-Khatib, very jealous of him. Thus they began to make like difficult for him. In the end, he had no choice but to leave Granada and return ro fetorth Africa- Ax the time North Africa was passing through one of the most volatile periods in irs history and Ibn Khaldun found himself caughr in the middle of prevailing political uncertainty and social upheaval. For the next decade or so he led a politically acme life which was often interrupted by periods of perso^^|gHifhcSlgesa§d'J incarceration. As a result, he suffered, struggled and faced considerable personal challenges bur, on each and every occasion, he came through uns^-athed. It would not be an exaggeration to sav that Ibn Khaldun was the ultimate survivor, in the sense that one day he would be sirring ncxr to the Sultan, while on another day he would find famsdtftocked in a prison. In fact, his political life was neither static nor dull; rather he was a risk-taker whose whole life was full of drama, usGanai^rr and suspense. Ev^ery where he went, hr found himsJf caught in the middle of political plots, coups and intrigues.
Tired of poiucal uncertainty, he eventually withdr^ from public life for good and began to pursue his intellectual and literary interests. He was around forty-five when he sealed with his famd^* io a quiet location in the district of Bani Arif, and spent the ne^t four years living like a J char he authored
•R
• •
hermit. It was during this peri
his v^himinous a^<4 universa^y accLaimcd Kitab al-fbar ear Dn&an a^f-M^lbufu waf K^tabar fi /Ayyare al-Arab tca'ldjam wa'l Barbar (The Book of In^rui^i^^e Examples and Register of Subjects and Predicares Dealing with the History of the Arabs, Perrians and Berbers), which was destined co emmcfrtrl^sc him. Ibn Khalduns early training a traditional Is^jmic sciences, coupled with his evpenssc in p^hilos^h^y law and politics, enabled to underiake a s^^tematic study and wdysK of fi°nh African culture and society. Being a


1	crvilJMaton emerged. This, in turn, led to the
fol^f^K^l:l'cn of urbani^i^<d towns and cities where cultural, artistic and scientific pursuits flourished, until the people began to succumb to the
1 lures of luxuries and pleasure, which precipitated the age of decline and disintegration. Though Ibn Khiddun's analysis of the rise and decline of
I	ci'^iil!^:^tion was restricted to the North African
Berber society, the quality and originality of his social ana!^;^'ses, cultural insights and historical ob^^i^s^t^ti^ns were both profound and pioneering. No other historian or social philosopher, before or after him, had been able to analyse human culture and history in such a thoroughly modern, scientific and innovative manner. In fact, he was the first historian and philosopher to develop an integrated approach to the study and interpretauon of human history and culture. And in so doing he effectively inaugurated what is today known as ‘social science', even though he referred to it as the ‘science of culture'. Not suipriiingly, he is today widely considered to be the founding father of both the sociology and phiiooophy of hist^ry^.
Ibn Kha^<dun completed his Kitab al-Ibar in 1382 at the age of fifty. Known as the frluqqadi-wd>fil T^arikh (Introduction to History), in the first part of this voluminous book, he systematically developed his new theoretical approach to socio-histori cal analysis of culture, society and civilli^^^tii^Jn. Sir Arnold Toynbee, the acclaimed British historian and author of a4 Study cf History, rated this book so highly that he described it as ‘undoubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been created by any mind in any I time or place.' In the second part of the book, Ibn Khddun ana^^ysied the histcrr of the Arabs, up to to his own time. In the third, and last part, he pn^^^ii^<^<d an historical account of VCestern Islam, indudjng the history of the Berbers of North Africa. His autobiography, entitled al-Tarif, also appears at the end of the third book. This autobiography contains valuable information about his baclkground, childhood, early education and I ca^^^er as a politician and judge. Experts in Arabic I
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I	literature have rated this autobiography very
I	highly for its literary merit and eloquence. After
I	completing his monumental Kitab al-Ibar, Ibn
Khaldun traveHed to Egypt in 1382. with a view to performing the sacred hryj Ipiigrirnage). But on ths occasion he was unable to go to ^dakkah, and I instead he "went to Cairo where he began to deliver regular lecturee on pollticai though^ tIsamic hiltc^ry' ar^d trm^alii I urrit^rr^d^e-^c^c^ ta I he wodd famous ^d->^h^er thitl^c^-riri' I it is i nth-e-ting tt note ther thh grrea tthe>lar ofbadiit t bn Haiar al-Asqalani and the renowned historian Ahmad ibn Ali al-Maqrizi attended his lectures during this period.). His vast knowledge of Islamic law and jurisprudence tubtequenily prompted the Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir Barquq, the reigning monarch of Egypt, to make him a judge but soon he became embroiled in yet another political coup and more intrigue.
During this period he suffered a great shock when his wife and seven children perished in a shipwreck en route to Cairo. This prompted him to go to Makkah and perform the hjajj in 1387. At the same ti^ae he also visited Damascus and Palestine, including the historic city of Jerusalem. He then volunteered to go and meet Amir Timu^r, who is better known in the TXest as Tamerlane, Io order to dissuade the fearsome .Mongol conqueror fro^m rttrckiog Damascus. After his return to Cairo in 14^1, he spent the next five years of his life in peace and tranquility. He died at the age of seventy-four and was buried in the Sufi Cemetry on the outskirts of Cairo. Ibn Kha^tdun’s inspiring personality and vast learning, together with his remarkable cootrinutioo to the development of modern social science and philosophy of history, represents an important milettooe in the annals of humm thought. It is very doubtful whether great ^Wettero scholars and thinkers (such as Arnold Toynbee) would have achieved as much as they did without Ibn Khalduns seminal cooirlnutioos in the field of social science and history. That is why humanity will forever remain iodented to this most profound and original .Muslim thinker.
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22
Malik ibn Anas
(b.7ii - d.795)
AS ISLAM IS nor only a religion but also a complete way of life, the Holy Qur an and the normative practice (sunnah) of the Prophet provide detailed and comprehensive guidance Muslims, avenng. every sphere of ffieir iife. After preaching and propagating Islam in Makkah for more than a decade, the Prophet migrated to Madinah in 622 and devoted the next decade of his life to transforming that Arabian oasis into a fuLly-flcdged Islamic society. The Prophet not only imparted Islamic knowledge to the people of Madinah, he also developed the social, political' economic and legal apparatus of that society in the light of the Divine revelation, and in so doing he established the fest Islamic State in history. From that day on, Madinah became mxM Isiaanic may, a shu^ng oornpte of whar a Muslim Stare ought to be like. Ever since then. Muslims have continued to admire, srudy 2nd analyse the ke^* features ^d charaoterisucs dur eaTly Madinian society as established by the Prophet. Prob^lbl^y more than anyone else, one man played a pivotal role in recording the norms and culture	that early ^dman socier^", he
was Malik ibn A^.
Abu Abdu^llah Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn Abi Amir aTAs^i' kno^,n as Imam Malik,

was bom in Madinah during the reign of the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid ibn Abd al-Malik. Hailing from the Yemeni province of Himyar, Malik’s grandfather came to Madinah and setded there with his family during the reign of Caliph Umar. Living during the early days of Islam, his grandfather and father acquired a thorough education in Islam under the supervision of the Prophet's companions (sahabah). Young Malik was thus brought up in a deeply religious environment, where everyone lived their lives in accordance with the Prophetic norms and practices. After memorising the whole Qur’an, he received instruction in Arabic grammar and traditional Islamic teachings at home. He then
acquired a thorough familiarisation with the fundamentals of Islam under the supervision of his learned father, Anas, and uncle, Rabi. Being very studious, he preferred to occupy himself with his studies rather than pursue a career in trade or commerce. Such was his thirst for knowledge and education that he chose to stay at home and stud^, rather than go out and play games with other children. His love for learning remained with him for the rest of his life, as he went onto beo^jme one of the Muslim worlds most celebrated scholars and jurists. As a gifrec
student, he excelled in his studies and outshone not only his peers but also his older brother, Nadhr ibn Malik. Though Damascus was the political capital of the Islamic world at the time, Matdinah remained the hub of Islamic learning and sd^h^l;^i^:^hip by virtue of the fact that it was the city of the Prophet (madinat al-nabi), and the first civic capital of the Islamic State. Brought up and educated in this blessed city, Malik devdoped instant affimity with the normative practice of the Prophet. Not surprisingly, the study of Prophetic hadith (or tradition) became his favourite preoccupation in life.
Since his uncle Abu Suhail al-Nafi was an eminent authority on hadith literature, Malik began to study this and other related subjects under his guidance. Al-Nafi was fortunate to have studied Islamic sciences, especially hadith, directly under the supervision of Aishah, the Prophets beloved wife, and famous companions like Abu Hurairah and Abdullah ibn Umai^. Malik sat at the feet of al-Nafi, and began to absorb Islamic knowledge in a systematic Other outstanding students of al-Nafi included al-Zuhri, al-Awza’i and Ibn Jarir, but it was the precocious Malik who was destined to outshine all of them on account of his unrivalled mastery of the Prophetic hadith. Malik may have been gifted, but he was equally selfless and hardworking. He made it a rule for himself to visit his teachers in their homes and wait as long as it was necessary for them to come out of their houses and teach him. Adverse weather and difficult terrain notwithstanding, he always insisted on visiting all the luminaries of Madinah including Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Ansari, Abu Hazim Salmah ibn Dinar and Yahya ibn Said in order to learn hadith from them. Thus he spent considerable sums of money, endured physical hardship and even experienced personal dlfilcdtifs in his quest for Prophetic hadith.
After completing his formal study of tafiir (Qur’anic exegesis), fiqh (jurisprudence) and hadith, Malik began to attend the class of Rabi’ah ibn Abd al-Rahman and Said ibn Musayyib, two of the greatest Islamic scholars ,
of their generation. As a passionate exponent of independent reasoning in juristic matters (iitihad), the former argued that the ability to exercise scholarly discretion was a sine qua non for a correct understanding and application of Islamic principles at a practical level. Thus he did not hesitate to push the boundaries of scholarly discretion beyond their limits where he felt it was appropriate to do so, although most of his peers tried to curtail the use of intellectual discretion in interpreting the revealed scriptural sources of Islam. Keen to master the art of independent reasoning in juristic matters, Malik attended Rabi’ah’s lectures and became highly proficient in exercising intellectual discretion. The need for such an interpretive approach vis-a-vis the revealed sources of Islam was recognised as soon as the Muslims began to encounter new challenges during the rapid expansion of the Islamic world following the death of the Prophet in 632. Faced with new challenges and difficulties, the early scholars of Islam approached the Divine revelation and Prophetic hadith with critical minds in order to derive guidance from them in providing Islamic answers to the problems of their time.
Although the justification for formulating such an interpretative methodology already existed in the Qur’an, the majority of the scholars were reluctant to go down this road until Abu Hanifah emerged to develop the methodology in a rigorous and systematic manner, thus making it a key feature of hanafi legal thought. Not content with what he had learned so far, Malik then mastered hadith under Hisham ibn Urwa, Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz and Sa’id ibn Musayyib. Despite being a prominent follower (tabi) of the Prophet’s companions and an eminent authority on hadith, Sa’id was so impressed with Malik’s knowledge of hadith that he formally authorised him to teach. Malik then attended Ja’far al-Sadiq s lectures on the Qur’an, hadith and fiqh at the mo^jiid al-nabi. As well as being a direct descendant of the Prophet, Ja’far was a great Islamic scholar and sage of his time; Malik studied under Jafar ’s tuteta^ and the latter was aho faepty impresse(i with Ms
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vast	of Pmpltetic tnditioro. Bm after
«^fc■f^l^eIg^encf of various religious groups like the sh^^'at a11' kfati.'jnj. mduaxifafi and the mu^rij^aa^', political rivalries and religious schisms began ro spread across rhe Islamic dominion. The rise of both political and theological differences within the early Muslim community prompted Malik to familiarisf himself with the views of all these sects and groups, and become a champion of traditional Islam.
By the time Malik reached his fortieth birthday he was already widely recognised as an eminent Islamic scholar and jurist throughout Madinah, nor least because more than seventy distinguished scholars of tafiir and hsdirh had authorised him to re^<0a rhe Islamic sciences. Since he was also a strict adherent	the Prophetic su^ina^/ and the
practice (amah of the people of Madlnah, he cared I^tde about the Health and luxuries of this >'orld; indeed, hexhosf ro five in virtual poverty, r removed from the wealth and pleasures of
w
bh»c lif'c. As expected, his piet^’, simplicity and as-ceucsm (raAs) boosted his standing in Madinah and the Beals became very fond him. After the atath of hu hekned nochier Iadliad] n 755 . he ramp ro ff regarded as one of Madinahs most learned scholars. And since there was no better place to s^nt reaching than in the Prophet’s own mosque, Malik began to deliver daily lectures on	and fi^b in the masjidal-nabi. Being a
politeand friendly teacher, he always encouraged his students to ask questions and he, in turn, also pr^o^'idfd simple and srraightfor^\'arC ans^sers. And dthough fie was an undisputed master of Prophetic uar^Ui^Bs and the norms and ethos the people of Madinah, people often tested his kn^cvtiedge of Islam by posing CilS^culr political ar-d theological questions vu-C-vis the behav'iour thecit^s ruling eli^ Bur he alw'ays re^jponde^ to »ich questions in a m^easured' re!e^*^t and succinct v^g^:His aon^tsry^, sincerity and unusual grasp of Islamic teachings and practices, coupled	,
with hrs ph°^i^cgraphic memory and int^ellectucl	I
hI^ilancf,mcde him a popidar hgure notonly ln	I
Madmah<but also acro$s the Islcmic cominlon. I So muchio thar, on o^n^e cxassion. a^Ztihni, w^h^o	|
was also a great scholar of hadith and a contemporary of Malik, referred to him as a ‘great vessel of knowledge.
Maliks lectures at the massed al-nabi became so popular that thousands of students came from all over Arabia and other parts of the Jvfuslim world to hear him speak. Some of his famous students included al-Shafi’i, Abu Yusuf, Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Shaybjani and Abdullah ibn Mubarak. According to some scholars, Abu Hanifah, Abbasid Caliphs Abu Ja’far al-Manisur, al-Mahdi and Harun al-Rashid and his young sons (who later became Caliphs al-Amin and al-Mamun) had also attended ^Talik’s lectures. However, other scholars have questioned this claim; they argue that Abu Hanifah, Abu Yusuf, al-Amin and al-Ma’mun probably had nor even heard of Malik, not to mention attending his lectures. Either way, as a gifted scholar, he developed his own style of textual exposition and delivery. He used to sit on the pulpit (rninnha) in the Prophets mosque with a copy of the Qur’an on one hand and his col^<^<^t^<^.ns of hadith on the other, and delineate the fundamental principles and practices of Islam; firstly in the light of the Qur’an, and then further il^i^jmina^.ing the issues concerned by examining them in accordance with the Prophetic sunnah. His methoC^i^c^al approach to the textual sources of Islam, coupled with his slow bur measured delivery, enabled his students to understand his fxpianaciors and also take copious notes at the same time. VCheen the rumhfI of people attending his lectures became very large, Malik appointed several teaching assistants who repeated his words aloud so that eveyon could hear him. This style of reaching proved so successful that later it became institutionalised in the form of madrasah (Islamic seminaries) across
Ithe Islamic world.
Central to Maliks religious thought and worldview were the Qur’an and Prophetic ^u^n^^chh^', indeed, even his pers<onal views, opinions and lifest^’le were moulded by these two fundamental sources of Islam. Whenever people sought his advice and guidance, he counselled them in accordance with the teacfangs of the ^Qur an and
sunnah. If he found a hadith which contradicted die Qur’an, he rejected it immediately. Since the Qur’an was the foremost source of authority in Islam, he felt the authentic sunnah had to be subordinate to it. Like Abu Hanifah, he was thoroughly acquainted with the methods of independent scholarly discretion, and also considered Id.amic teachings to be completely in harmony with human reason and logic. Hc^wever, unlike Abu Hanifah, he regarded the norms and ethos of Madinian society to be a fundamental source for the interpretation of Islamic principles and practices. Shaped by the Prophet in the light of Divine guidance, the customs (urf") and practices (amcl) of the people of Madinah, therefore, beccane an important component of Malik’s legal theory and methodology. In addition to this, his famous Kitab al-Muwatta (The Book of the Beaten Path), composed at the behest of Abbasid Caliph Abu Ja’far al-Mansur, became one of the first and most important anthologies of hadith ever produced. After carefully examining and scrutinising a large quantity of Prophetic traditions, he collected around one thousand legally-orentated ^10^^ into one book. He supplemented the hadith with the views and opinions of the Prophet’s companions, followed by the customs and practices of the people of Madinah, along with his own views and opinions on the issues concerned.
Upon completion, this book became an instant success. It became so popular across the Muslim world that, on one occasion, Caliph Harun al-Rashid asked Malik for his permission
to make his book the law of the land. But, being a wise scholar, he told the Caliph that it would not be appropriate to make his book the law of the land because it was based primarily on the norms and ethos of the people of Madinah. He felt it wou ld be inappropriate to limit Islam and Muslims to one particular interpretation of Islamic law only. Nevertheless, this pioneering work later inspired generations of Islamic scholars like al-Bukhari, Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Abu Dawud, al-TiImldhl and others to compose their own voluminous collections of hadith. "Widely considered to be one of the great anthologies of Prophetic traditions, some scholars of hadith (such as Shah "Walluhah of Delhi) even rated al-Muwatta higher than Sahih al-Bukhari and Sahih Muslim on account of its authenticity as a book of Islamic teachings and practices. Malik was not only a great scholar of hadith, fiqh and theology; he was also a fearless defender of traditional Islam. Repeatedly flogged and chastised by the Madinian authorities for speaking the truth and defending Islamic principles, his firm and uncompromising stance against the corrupt rulers of his time won him the love and affection of the locals. Malik died in Madinah at the advanced age of around eighty-five and was buried in the city’s famous cemetery, Jannat al-Baqi. Named after Malik, the maliki madhhab (school of legal thought) later emerged and spread across the Muslim world. Today the adherents of this school are to be found mainly in Egypt, North and West Africa, and the Gulf States of Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrain.
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23
Umar ibn
Abd al-Aziz (b.682 - d.719)

’ THE ERA OF the first four Caliphs of Islam is wid<d^r<x^Midered to be the Golden Age ^^Isl<^im.
' Caliphs Abu Bakr, Umar^. Uthman and Ali were not only dose companions the Prophet, they were also exceptionally loyal and gifted Muslims. During their reigns, the four Caliphs conducted thar affairs stnc^ in accordance with the t^eachings Of Islam; th^it is to say, they tried to discharge their duties and obligations to all the drtZens of the Islamic State with equity; justice and fairness. Fol^<^i^'ing in the footsteps of the Propbet, theyser^iod their people in an exemp^lar)’ way Wealth, luxuries and the po^ssessions of this world failed to distract them from their main purpose and mission in life, namely to see Islam ga^n as^^dajncy in all spheres of human life. However, after the period of the fi^t: four Caliphs, the Muslim world 1 entered a long phase of dynastic rale. Founded by Muawiy-ah ibn Abi Suf^^. the Umayyads became the first dynasty in Islamic history and we^it onto rule the Muslim world for nearly a century. During the rule of this dynasty, a hugely inspirational Muslim leader emerged who became known as . the 'fifth rightly-guided' CAii^lh The Prophet I and his first four successors aside, M^ims fave | revered this ruler probably more than any other
in the annals of Islam. His name was Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz.
Abu Hals Umar ibn Abd a~Aziz ibn Marwan ibn Hakam was born in Madinah into an aristocratic family of the Umayyad dynasty. A direct descendant of Calipb Umar, through his son Asim, Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz was brought up and educated in Madinah. He completed bis early education in Arabic and also memorised the Qur'an and hadith (Prophetic traditions) under the supervision of Salih ibn Kaisan and several other companions (sahaboh) of the Prophet, and their successors (tabiun), such as Abdallah ibn Utbah ibn Mas'ud. He then received advanced training in Arabic grammar, literature, poetry and hadith. Young Umar became so proficient in Arabic literature and Islamic sciences that some of the leading scholars of the time tested his k^T^owll^d^g^e of the intricacies of Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and Prophetic traditions, but he passed their tests with dying colours. Not surprisingly, prominent Islamic scholars and writers like Shams al Din al-Dhahabi considered Umar to be a competent scholar of tafiir (Qur anic exegesis), hadith and fiqh. By virtue of his scholarly a^l^^(^,v<^^ents, he became known thr<^i^^^l^<^iut Madinah as one of the most learned of the Umayyad princ:e^s.
I After completing his formal education, he |	1 moved to Egypt where his father, Abd al-Aziz
I	ibn Manvan, served as governor. As a prominent
j met^mber of the ruling Umayyad clan, his father was a dose confidant of the Caliph and this no doubt enabled Umar to become a member of the Umayya<d family's inner circle. Being an Umayyad prince and a prominent member of
1	the roy^al family, he had a privileged upbringing,
surrounded by much wealth, luxury and material eurraagance. Like the other Umayyad princes 1 of the time, he was offered a high-ranking post wiibin the Umayyad administration which enabled him to lead a life of comfort and indulgence. And although all the other Umayyad princes wore expensive clothes, applied the best perfume and walked through the streets of Damascus with I their heads held high, young Umar always went out of his way to impress everyone around him. Olffair complexion, refined manners and always dressed, he was constantly surrounded by servants who were happy to comply with his every whim and desire. Not surpr^isir^e^l^y^, he came to symbolise the pomp, pride and material extrai^v^£^;u^ce of the ruling Umayyad family. After the death of his father Abd al-Aziz, the reigung Caliph Abd al-Malik offered the hand of his daughter, Fatimah bint Abd al-Malik, to him; Umar not only accepted the marriage proposal, he also thanked the Caliph for his kindness and generosity'.
As an intelligent and gifted scholar, he could have occupied one of the Muslim worlds highest seats of lea^^ing ar the time but, thanks to his strong family connection with the Umayyads, he decided to pursue a political career instead. Appointed governor of the province of Khana-sarah by Caliph Abd al-Malik, his father-in-law, Umar took charge of this region and became very popular with the locals for his sense of justice, laimess and equality; After the death of Caliph Abd al-Malik, his son al-Walid ascended the Um^^id throne and he promoted Umar to the govvrnoirhip of Madinah. Although this was a tremendous honour for him, he made it clear to die nev Caliph that he had no desire to follow in

the footsteps of his predecessors and behave ruthlessly towards the people of Madinah. Al-Walid agreed with him and he set out for Madinah, the city of the Prophet, where he had spent his early years studying under the great scholars of the city. Though only twenty-five years old, he discharged his duties as governor with loyalty, dedication and understanding. Soon after becoming governor, he invited all the leading scholars and citizens of Madinah to dinner and established a consultative (shura) council. Consisting of religious scholars, civil servants and prominent local people, the remit of this council was to discuss and debate important policy issues of the day and offer advice to the governor. Since Umar’s jurisdiction also encompassed Makkah and Taif, his willingness to listen to the people and address their concerns quickly won him the support of the locals, who pledged to co-operate with him fully.
Then, to his dismay, Umar noticed how the masjidal-nabi (the ‘Prophet’s mosque’) had been neglected by his predecessors. The mosque was so small that it overflowed with worshippers; it had not been renovated since Marwan ibn Hakam carried out some repairs during his tenure as governor. He therefore wrote to Caliph al-Walid for his permission to expand the mosque. The last time the mosque had been expanded significantly was during the Caliphate of Uthman, and it required urgent attention. When Caliph al-Walid gave the go-ahead, Umar summoned all the prominent scholars of Madinah (including al-Qasim, Salim and Abu Bakr ibn Abd al-Rahman) to seek their advice on the matter. Following the consultation, the old mosque was demolished and a new one was built, thus creating a mosque which could accommodate more worshippers. According to the historians, Caliph al-Walid even wrote to the Byzantine Emperor requesting him to make a contribution towards the cost of building the mosque. The Emperor obliged by sending a large quantity of gold and precious mosaic tiles, along with one hundred craftsmen to assist with the construction. This mammoth project took nearly two years to
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^'p1111 and CaUph alAWtd carne rn mspoi k dunng d\e /xiy fpdgnmag^ season in 709. Tue Caliph was so irnptessed with foe new rn°sque publidy praised Umar for fos remarkaNe ichtfwrnwL Wtan it was pointed out to foe CuV|pu rhar Umat had u|so constructed a fountain near the Prophet’s mosque to supply free, fresh water to the worshippers, he acknowledged Umar’s superior qualities and attributes.
Umar remained governor of Madinah for six years before he was removed from his post in 711. The tastoon have provided conflicting accounts for hts removal from the governorship. Aocord|ng to a|-Taban, the Ca||ph removed h|m fr°m U|s post on the advice of Hajjaj ibn Yib'uf who was an iron-hsted military general, because he considered him to be too lenient towards their adversaries. However, according ro Abd al-Rahman ibn Ali ibn al-Jawn, he was not removed from his post; rather he resigned after discover-fe. ing that he had punished an innocent man on ~ he odeers ofhhe (alip^h and as a	he victim
"I had died. When Umar was informed of the mans dea^ he appare^id^;^' jumped up fr°m his sat and €^dtm^ld, ‘From Al^ab we c^rne and to Htm we wt11 return. and fai^ted. This modern smng h^is conscience ^d he resigned his post as governor. However, a^er Ol-WOli(ds deat^ in 715, his brorUer .Wlainun became the Caliph and the hir^cr, being very fond df Umar on account of his loyally*, principles and honest^’, appounted him special advisor and thus he became a key figure within the Umay^^ad administration again. And although Caliph Sulaima^’s rogn lasted bar^l^i^’ two years, before his death he had anony’mously
nominated Umar as his successor and this proved to be one of the b^^ decisions he made during his shon reign.
With his accession to the Umayyad throne in 717, Umar became one of the most power fill rule^	his time. If‘power tends to corrupt
and absolute power corrupts absolutely' as Lori Aaon put it, then Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz was eiception to this rule. As a strict adherent °the Pr(^]phJ^c sunnah and the way of the al-bhui^Jfaal-ra^lhit^iun (thefirst four ‘ nghtlv-guided
up

I Caliphs'), he refused to let power go to his head; rather his assumption of political responsibilities made him more humble and sagacious. So much so that he insisted on conducting his official inauguration ceremony riding his own horse, flatly refusing to mount the royal ceremonial horses which were prepared for him with great care and attention. The pomp and pageantry, pride and prestige associated with Umayyad power failed to impress Umar. Indeed, he developed a profound dislike of such lavish and extravagant displays of wealth and power. Being once a hugely werithy and pampered Umayyad prince himself, his accession to power transformed him for good. Thus, despite being one of the most powerful rulers of his time, he preferred to live like a hermit rather than a King. The Prophet and the first four Caliphs of Islam aside, Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz is the closest one can get to a saintly King.
According to Umayyad custom, the new Caliph was expected to collect all his predecessors belongings and distribute them among their children. Umar deliberacely broke this custom
by emptying his predecessors wardrobe and dispatching ail its contents to the public treasury (bait al-mal), norwithsttuiding fierce opposition from the entire royal family. He then refused to move into the plush Caliphal Palace; instead he erected a tent for himself. As he sat inside the tent agonising about the huge political responsibility which had been placed on his shoulders, a servant appeared in front of him and remarked, ‘You look very worried, Sir.’ He replied, ‘It is a great worry that in the East and the West there is no follower of Pn^j^^het Mu^;a^i^a<d’s ummah (global community) who does not have a right n me which it is my duty to fulfil without
demand or notice.’ The bought of being respon~	1
sible for all the citizens of the vast Islamic State concerned Umar so much that he went straight to the local mosque - and following in the foot^st^eps	i
of the first four Caliphs of Islam — anno^nc^e^^: 0 people, the burden of Caliphate has been put on me without obtaining my opinion, without me desiring it, and without consulting the Mu^s-
linns at large. I remove the collar of allegiance (0 me that has been put round your necks. You f now free to choose whoever you like as your Cdii^lh.' The people in the mosque responded, I ‘We choose you as our Caliph and agree to your I CJlphate.' After pausing for a moment, Umar
[hen ptociaimed, ‘O people, it is incumbent . upon you to obey one who obeys God. It is not incumbent upon you to obey one who disobeys God. As long as I obey God, obey me. As soon as I disobey Him, you cease to owe me any obedi-l ence.' With this historic announcement, Caliph I Umar ibn Abd ai-Aziz restored the democratic nght of the people to choose and elect their ruler, J	a precedent originally set by the Prophet him-
I seif, within the Islamic polity, almost a century I earlier.
With the full backing of the people, Umar I focused his full attention on the affairs of the vast Uma)yad Emp|re. Aware of the oppresswe and dictatorial policies and practices of his pred-I	ecessors, he began to redress the injustices and
1	wr^o^r^gs perpetrated by die Umayyads in the p^stt.
Known for their political notoriety and wilful mitapproprittion of public wealth and property I	for the royal family’s benefit, none of the Umayy-
ad rulers were popular with the masses except Umar, who dramatically reversed the policies of his predecessors and returned to the people their stolen goods, properties and lands. He pursued iUIs policy so ruthlessly iUpi every member of the Umayyad family, including his own wife httj^mah, was asked to return to the public all the goods that had been taken from them unla^w^fu^ill)^. His wife complied with his order and returned ro the public treasury ail the precious jewellery given to her by her father, Caliph Abd ai-.Maiik. Although Umar’s policy angered all the members of the royal family, he did not relent or back down until all the confiscated goods, properties and lands were returned to their rightful owners. So much so, iUpi soon all the members of the Umayyad family found themselves on the verge pov<^^^' and destitution. Even though this rem^^tk^^le and unprecedented act of restorative justice made him very unpopular with the
I leading members of the ruling Umayyad clan, no one dared to oppose him dlteody. In desperation, Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik, who was a leading member of the royal family, pleaded with Umar not to return anymore of the Umayyad wealth to the public. Characteristic of Umar, he retorted iUpi he would continue to render justice until ail known injustice had been corrected, ‘For fear of punishment on the Day of Judgement prevents me from disobeying God.’ During his shon reign of two years, Caliph Umar ibn Abd ai-Aziz succeeded in restoring justice, fairness and
1 equality across the vast Umayyad Empire. Unlike his predecessors, he was not keen on pursuing military expeditions abroad when social injustice, economic inequality and political oppression reigned supreme at home.
Thus it was his habit to send regular communications to all his governors to remind them to fear God, to observe justice and treat all their subjects well, whether they happened to be Muslims or non-Muslims. He also reminded all his provincial governors iUpi it was incumbent upon them to restore to the people all the lands, properties and goods which had been wrongfully confiscated from them in the past. If any of his governors failed to comply with his instructions, he immediately removed them from their post. As expected, Umar’s sound principles and impeccable sense of justice and fair play soon made him very popular with the masses. Conversely, his refusal to give up his policy of restorative justice began to create much resentment within the Umayyad family; indeed, some of them even began to secretly conspire against the Caliph. But unable to topple him, they reportedly poisoned him instead. According to some of his biographers, after twenty day’s illness, Caliph Umar ibn Abd ai-Aziz passed away at the age of around thirty-seven. He died reciting, ‘We make iUIs last home for those who neither seek superiority on earth nor make trouble, and peace is only for the God-fearing. ’
His death shocked and horrified everyone within the Islamic world and all the people, young and old, men and women, Muslims and
MB
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non-Muslims, shed tears for him. Influential Islamic scholars and sages like Hasan al-Basn not only prayed tor him, the)’ also fondly remembered him as an exemplar)' ruler. When the news of Umar’s death was relayed to the Byzantine Emperor, he also paid him one of the most glowing tributes, saying, ‘If there was any man after Jesus who could have brought the dead back to life, it was Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz. I do not marvel at the monk who renounces the world, shuts himself up and devotes hims^ef entirely to prayer. I marvel at the man who had the world at his teet and who, trampling upon it, took to a j monks life.’	I
I Thar was the greatness of the man who came I to symbolise true Islamic qualities and attribuees, I both as a citizen and ruler of one of the Muslim worlds greatest empires. That is why Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, the great Saint-King of Islam, continues to inspire Muslims to this day. His love for Islam and Muslims, coupled with his desire to promote peace, justice and fair play throughout his vast dominion, turned him into a powerful symbol of justice, goodness and rectitude. Today, across the Muslim world, people are crying out for a leader like Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz to emer^ge and guide them through the unpredictable and tumultuous waves of history.
24
Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (b.1077 - d.1166)


IT WOULD NOT be an exaggeration to say that the Muslim world has produced some of the 1	worlds great spiritual teachers who devoted their
entire lives to acquiring a better understanding of the meaning and purpose of creation, and mans role in this vast universe. Unlike the philosophers, theologians and scientists, their modus vivendi was to experience’ knowledge as such. Accooding to them, the universe and the human soul are not mere abstract concepts which are independent of each other, for at a certain level all things are inter-connected and inter-dependent, being ultimately connected to a common denominator. These great spiritual teachers were eager to understand the true nature of reality, that is to say, they sought to transcend the ‘exterior’, and plunge into the ocean of ‘inner’ meanings of things in order to attain ‘experiential’ knowledge which, they believed, would enable them to move closer to Divine proximity — the origin of all that exists. One of the Muslim world’s most influential, and arguably the most revered, Sufi (or spiritual teacher and guide) was Abd al-Qadir al-JHni.
Sayyid Muhyi al-Din Abu Muhammad Abd al-Qadir Hasani al-JHani was born in Nif, a dis-tria town rFJilar in the province of Tabaristan,
located on the coast of the Caspian Sea. His family traced their lineage back to Hasan, the eldest son of Caliph Ali and a grandson of the Prophet, through Sayyid Hasan Muthanna. Abu Salih, his mystically inclined father died when he was a child, but his unusually pious mother, Umm al-Khair Fatimah, raised him with the support of her scholarly and saindy father, Abdullah al-Suma’i, who claimed to be a descendant of Hussain ibn Ali through his son Ali Zain al-Abideen. Abd al-Qadir received his early education in Arabic, committed the whole Qur’an to memory and studied aspects of hadith (Prophetic traditions) at home under the supervision of his mother and maternal grandfather. He then began his formal education at a local school when he was about ten. Thereafter, he pursued his intermediate studies at his local religious seminaries and acquired a sound knowledge of traditional Islamic sciences and Sufism (Islamic mysticism) before he reached his eighteenth birthday.
In 1095, Abd al-Qadir left his native Jilan and journeyed to Baghdad, which was the capital of the Muslim world at the time. However, on his way to Baghdad his caravan was surrounded by a group of robbers who confiscated the travellers’ belongings by force. When one of the robbers
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non-Muslims, shed tears for him. Influential Islamic scholars and sages like Hasan al-Basri not only prayed for him, they also fondly remembered him as an exemplify ruler. When the news of Umars death was relayed ro the Byzantine Emperor, he also paid him one of the most glowing tributes, saying, ‘If there was any man after Jesus who could have brought the dead back to life, it was Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz I do not marvel at the monk who renounces the world, shuts himself up and devotes himsdf entirely to prayer. I marvel ar the man who had the world I at his and who, trampling upon it, took to a I monks life.’	I
I That was the greatness of the man who came I to symbolise true Islamic qualities and arcribur<s;, I both as a citizen and ruler of one of the Muslim worlds greatest empires. Thar is why Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, the great Saint-King of Islam, continues to inspire Muslims to this day. His love for Islam and Muslims, coupled with his desire to promote peace, justice and fair play throu^g^hout his vast dominion, turned him into a powrFFul symbol of/usti"^, goodness and rectitude. Today, across the Muslim world, people are crying out for a leader like Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz to emerge and guide them through the unpred^ict^able and tumultuous waves of history.
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A bd al-Qadir al~}ilani (b.1077' - d.1166)
IT WOULD NOT be an exaggeration to say that the Muslim world has produced some of the worlds great spiritual teachers who devoted their enrlnr lives to acquiring a better understanding of the meaning and purpose of creation, and mans role in this vast universe. Unlike the philosophers, theologians and scientists, their modus vivendi was to ‘experience’ knowledge as such. Accondng to them, the universe and the human soul are not mere abstract concepts which are independent of each other, for at a certain level all things are inter-connected and inter-dependent, being ultimately connected to a common denominator. These great spiritual teachers were eager to understand the true nature of reality, that is to say, they sought to transcend the ‘exterior’, and plunge into the ocean of ‘inner’ meanings of things in order to attain ‘experiential’ knowledge which, they believed, would enable them to move closer to Divine proximity — the origin of all that exists. One of the Muslim worlds most infi^i^ntial, and arguably the most revered, Sufi (or spiritual teacher and guide) was Abd al-Qadir al-Jii^ani.
Sayyid Muhyi al-Din Abu Muhammad Abd aJ-Qadir Hasani al-Jilani was born in Nif, a district town of Jilan in the province of Tabaristan,
located on the coast of the Caspian Sea. His family traced their lineage back to Hasan, the eldest son of Caliph Ali and a grandson of the Prophet, through Sayyid Hasan Muthanna. Abu Salih, his mystically inclined father died when he was a child, but his unusually pious motF^^l^, Umm al-Khair Fatimah, raised him with the support of her scholarly and saintly father, Abdullah al-Suma’i, who claimed to be a descendant of Hussain ibn Ali through his son Ali Zain al-Abidem. Abd al-Qadir received his early education in Arabic, committed the whole Qur’an to memory and studied aspects of hadith (Prophetic traditions) at home under the supervision of his mother and maternal grandfather. He then began his formal education at a local school when he was about ten. Thereafter, he pursued his intermediate studies at his local religious seminaries and acquired a sound knowledge of traditional Islamic sciences and Sufism (Islamic mysticism) before he reached his eighteenth birthday.
In 1095, Abd al-Qadir left his native Jilan and journeyed to Baghdad, which was the capital of the Muslim world at the time. However, on his way to Baghdad his caravan was surrounded by a group of robbers who confiscated the travellers’ belongings by foncr. When one of the robbers
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asked young Abd al-Qadir if he had any valuables on him, to the surprise of the robber, he said his mother had stitched fortv gold coins up his sleeves. At first the robber did not rake him seriously, presumably because he thought the youngster was pulling his leg. But when the leader of the gang questioned Abd al-Qadir and demanded to see the hidden gold coins, he opened up his sleeves and showed him rhe money. The robbers found his actions both puzzling and very unusual, to say the leas. When they asked him why he admitted ro having the gold coins, to their amazement he replied that his mothers parting words to him were that he must always speak the truth. Since denying that he had any money on him would have been ro
IM
utter a falsehood, he decided ro tell the truth, fie said. Abd al-Qadirs truthfulness and honesty dearly stirred the robbers' consciences and they reportedly fell to the ground and begged for his h	forgnenes and demeny. .After thanking him for
I forking them a lesson in good behaviour, ethics F I and morality, rhe robbers returned all the goods F they had seized from the people, and promised to ’ chznee their ways.
Aha a long and eventful journey, he finally reached Baghtdid. At the time Baghdad was a thriving centre of Islamic learning and commercial acnviiy. He also found the people of Baghdad very friendly and hospitable. Although piirnng rhe Baghdad branch of the famous Ni-zamiyyah College (founded in 1065 by the celebrated Seljuk Prime Minister Nizam al-Mulk) would have been an attractive option, he decided not ro join this college. Instead he studied Arabic grammar, literature, tafiir (Qur'anic exegesis), hadith and fitfh (Islamic jurisprudence), especially hanbolifiqh, under the guidance of Bagh-dads leading scholars and teachers. He paid for his educational and maintenance costs out of the forty gold coins his mother had given him, but when the money ran out he began to experience considerable financial and personal hardship. His financiaJ situation became so dire that he was not always able to afibrd to eac Despite these hard- I drips, fie remained upbear and was determined to I
VI
complete his advanced education. Known for his love of Prophetic traditions, Abd al-Qadir began to study hadith literature under the supervision of a number of prominent traditionists (muhad-dithun) including Shaykh Abu Ghalib Ahmad and Shaykh Abul Qasim Ali. During this period he also studied Arabic literature under the guidance of Abu Zakariyya Yahya al-Tabrizi, who was an authority on Arabic literature and the principal of Baghdad's renowned Nizamiyyah College. In addition to this, Abd al-Qadir received thorough training in hanbali legal thought and methodology under the tutelage of Baghdad's leading hanbali fuqaha (jurists), including Abu Sa’id Mubarak ibn al-Mulkharrimi.
After completing his formal education, he sat at the feet of Shaykh Abul Khair Ham mad ibn Muslim al-Dabbas who was an illiterate, but prominent, authority on Islamic spirituality and gnosis, and from him received training in Sufism. Under Shaykh al-Dab bass instruction he not only learned the theories and methods of Sufism, but also became exposed to a new universe of meaning, purpose and spiritual fulfilment — one where the ‘inner' meaning and implication of religious teachings became clear to him for the first time. The move from the ‘text' to the ‘spirit of the text' enabled him to purify his soul and continue his quest for spiritual development and fulfilment. Being a Sufi himself, the banbali jurist Abu Sa'id also played a decisive role in Abd al-Qadirs early quest for spirituality and fulfilment He personally guided him in the methods and practices of Sufism, until the latter had attained complete mastery of Islamic spirituality and gnosis, whereupon he conferred on him the robe of an initiate of Sufism. During this period Abd al-Qadir earned his livellhood by cultivating crops and vegetables, and he only spoke when it was required. After living amidst the ruins of Mada'in (Ctesiphon) like a hermit for eleven years, in 1117, at the age of forty, he finally returned to Baghdad where he soon established his reputation as a gifted scholar the Qur'an, Prophetic traditions, hanbali jurisprudence and practitioner of Sufism. This prompted the locals


to appoint him head of the same madrasah (Islamic seminary) where his former mentor Abu Sa’id once served as principal.
According ro Abd al-Qadir, it was during this period that the Prophet Muhammad visited him in a dream and advised him to preach Islam and admonish the locals. At the time he was busy lecturing on the religious sciences at the local seminary, without showing any desire or inclination to become a social activist and popular disseminator of Islam. However, his encounter with the Prophet, coupled with the encouragement he received from Khwajah Yusuf Hamdani (a notable savant of Baghdad), prompted him to begin debi'ering public lectures on all aspects of Islamic thought and practice, in order to encourage and inspire the locals to lead a more Islamic life based on the teachings of the Qur'an and sunnah (normative practice of the Prophet). As a prominent scholar of traditional Islamic sciences and master of Islamic spirituality, Abd al-Qadir was able to inteqpret Islamic teachings in a traditional, yet spnriuaJUy enhancing, way so that both the traditionalist scholars and the Sufis used to sit side by side to listen to his inspiring lectures on all aspects of Islam, without raising any objections. His remarkable and unique ability to combine Islamic traditionalism with Islamic spirituality made him a hugely popular figure during his liferime. If al-Ghazali played a pivotal role in intdleaually harmonising traditional Islam with Sufism, then the credit for fully explaining this synthesis — ro the religious scholars, Sufis and the masses - must go to Abd al-Qadir.
Accoording to his biographers, he became such a popular lecturer that the college grounds where he used to deliver his talks regularly overflowed, as thousands of people flocked from in and around Baghdad to hear him speak. Thanks to his intellectual brilliance and unique style of delivery, hundreds of non-Muslims (including Jews and Christians) embraced Islam and thousands of ordinary Muslims began to take their faith seriously. To accommodate the large crowds attending his lectures, the houses adjacent to his college were later purchased and demolished
to create more space for the people. Indeed, he became one of the first Sufi scholars in the annals of Islam to acquire such a mass following. His ability to transcend theological differences and sectarian barriers encouraged the leading religious scholars, jurists, mystics, preachers and even the politicians of his day to set their differences aside, and unite under the banner of Islam. He used to deliver lectures three times a week: on Friday morning before the weekly Friday congregational [salat al-jumuO^h) prayer; on Tuesday evening, and also on Sunday mornings. More than seventy thousand people used to attend his lectures at any one time and around four hundred scribes used to write down his talks for the benefit of posterity.
Abd al-Qadir enjoyed such success and popularity because he was able to combine practical Islam with its spiritual dimension. Not surprisingly, he did not consider himself to be an esoteric or an exoteric; he did not believe in one without the other. Though he was a strict adherent of the Prophetic norms and practices, he also found time to engage in spiritual retreat. He emphasised the importance of leading a balanced and moderate lifestyle, focusing on the need to purify one’s heart, mind and thought. Like Maruf al-Karkhi and Abul Qasim al-Junayd al-Baghdadi before him, Abd al-Qadir was a ‘sober’ Sufi, who strictly avoided the path of'intoxication’ pursued by other Sufis like Abu Yazid al-Bistami, Abul Hussain al-Nuri and Hussain ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, and in so doing he tried to revive the authentic norms and practices of the Prophet. As it happens, Abd al-Qadir was one of the most meticulous followers of the Prophetic sunnah. Unlike many other Sufis, he married, even if it was late in life — at the age of fifty-one — and he ensured his personal and family life were regulated strictly in accordance with the teachings of the Prophet; indeed, he refused to eat a meal if it was not prepared in accordance with the Prophetic sunnah. His contribution to the revival of Prophetic sunnah, as well as Islamic spirituality, thus earned him the coveted title of muhyi al-din (or the ‘reviver of Islam’) during his own lifetime.
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Thanks to his band of dedicated scribes, Abd al-Qadirs lectures were preserved in the form of books and manuscripts for the benefit of posterity. They include Al-Fath al-Rabbam (The Opening Discourse), which contains sixty-two sermons delivered between 1150 and 11521; Al-Ghunyah li-Talibi Tariq al-Haqq (That Which is Sufficient to the Seekers of True Path), wherein he explained the traditional Islamic principles and practices in considerable detail, and Futuh al-Ghaib (Disdosure of the Unseen), which consists of seventy-eight sermons on the mystical dimensions of Islam, and was compiled by his son, Abd al-Razzaq. In total, more than twenty-four books and manuscripts have been attributed to Abd al-Qadir but, according to his biographers, some these books are not his own works; they have been wrongly attributed to him by other people. Inspired by the Qur’an and Prophetic wisdom, Abd al-Qadir argued that man was a creature of God Who created him only to ser^’e Him. Abd al-Qadir did not consider God to be a theological construct or a logical abstract; rather, he believed, He is One
Who resides in our hearts and continues to influence us in every sphere of our life — both individually as well as collectively — so that man can experience Divine grace, mercy and compassion in this life and the hereafter, guided as ever by the supreme example and personality o^ the Prophet.
Abd al-Qadirs unique and hugely influential interpretation of Islamic spirituality led to the emergence of one of the most powerful spiritual movements in the annals of Islam. Named after him, the qadiriyyah Sufi Order is today followed by millions of^ people throughout the Muslim
world. The majority of the Sufi theoreticians and practitioners who came after him were one way or another influenced by his religious id^e^as and spiritual practices, and includes Khwajah Mu’in al-Din Chishti, Shihab al-Din Umar al-Su^rawardi and Muhyi al-Din ibn aJ-Arabi. Aware of his immense influence and standing, Abd al-Qadir himself once remarked, ‘My foot is on the head	every saint.’ He died at the vener-
able age around eighty-nine and was buried in Abbasid Baghdad.
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Sina
(b.980 - d.1037)
MODERN WESTERN SCIENTIFIC thought and culture owes a tremendous debt to the early Muslim philosophers, scientists and think^ers who, by the sheer strength of their characters, in-rrll(XTual brilliance and powers of imagination lit up the firi^:u^<^nt of human thought, culture and cFVlliSl^ron like never before. The Muslim contri-
bution to the study of philosophy and medicine was such that it paved the way for the emergence of modern philosophical and scientific thought. Indeed, mankinds achievements in these domains were primitive and severly limited when to the dazzling contributions the early Musllms made in these fields of human thought and endeavour. But our failure to show our ap-pret^ci^t^ton and acknowledge our profound debt to those remarkable early Muslim philosophers and scientists only reflects negatively on us. One man who dominated the field of philosophy and mediane more than probably anyone else in the history of human thought was Ibn Sina, known in the West as Avicenna. This great and hugely infuential Muslim philosopher and physician blaz^id an intellectual trail which continues to
burn to this day.
Abu Ali Hussain ibn Abdullah ibn Hasan ibn Ali ibn Sina was born in Afshanah, a small
town located close to Bukhara (in present-day Uzbekistan). As the capital of the reigning Sa-manid dynasty, Bukhara was a bustling centre of learning and commerce. Originally from Balkh, Ibn Sina’s father, Abdullah, moved to Afshanah where he met his Persian wife, Sitara, and became a prominent member of the Samanid civil service. His second son, Hussain (better known as Ibn Sina), was born a few years later. When Ibn Sina was around five, his family left Afshanah for Kharmayathnath, a town located on the outskirts of Bukhara, where his father became governor. Abdullah, Ibn Sina’s Farher, was a very learned and cultured man who ensured his son received a thorough education in both the religious and philosophical sciences. According to the custom of the day, young Ibn Sina committed the whole Qur’an to memory before he was ten, and became thoroughly familiar with the traditional Islamic sciences. Blessed with a prodigious memory and precocious intellect, he devoured all the religious, philosophical and scientific literature available to him in his locality. His ability to read rapidly and absorb complex ideas and thoughts with ease enabled him to acquire a comprehensive knowledge of Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh), logic (mantiq), mathematics, philosophy {f^atlsafah), medicine
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and .mronomy. Indeed, hr was aWc to cngagc |n heatld d^iscussion and ^bate wnh some of the most leaned schohts of his ume 1'1^ bdore hr reached his eighteenth birthday.
Somr of Ibn Sina’s earUy tcactars mdude. Shaykh Ismad al-Zahid, who taughr h|m klamK theology (Muni) and jurisprudence; rhe eminent mathematician Abu Abdullah al-Natili taught him Ptolemys Almagest and Eudid of Alexandria's Elements* and aspects of logiiq Abu Sahl al-Jurjam and Abu Mansur al-Qamari guided him in physics, medicine and philosophy. Such was his thirst for knowledge that he read, and became thoroughly familiar with, al-Farabi’s voluminous commentary on Aristotles metaphysics, before he was eighteen. His vast knowledge of all the sciences of his day soon made him a popular figure in his locality'. It was also during this period that the reigning Samanid monarch, Nuh ibn Mansur al-Samam, was taken seriously ill and none of his court doctors were able co curr him. But after Ibn Sinas fame as a skilled medical pracotionrr reached thr corridors of power, he was asked to treat the ailing monarch. He nor F only diagnosed thr illness, he also successfully treated it and restored thr monarch to full health. Profoundly impressed with thr young doctor, the Samanid ruler gave him the keys to his private library where Ibn Sina found enough religious, philosophical and scientific literature to keep him occupied for a long time. Being an omnivorous reader, hr studied everything he found in the library and became a master of medicine, philosophy', logic, theology and literature. Convinced his superior intellectual ability' and maturity of thought, hr then began to write profusely. In addition to a treatise on mathematics, he authored a book on ethics and also compiled an encyclopaedia of all thr sciences of his time. Astonishingly, hr was only twenty-one when he composed these books. Revered by politicians and by-peopfe aMc for his eruption schotak achievements and medical skills, it was not long bdore hr bccame a cdebrity m lus focahty.
Ldng as hr did i'n a vohtdc period m tta h^ory of Muslim Central Asu, Ibn Sina ako
I became a victim of the mindless political rivalry and military hostiliity which the various Muslim rulers of chat region pursued against each other. Following the death of his father in 1002., he left his home town and moved to Jurjaniyyah, the cormopollttm capitsd of the Khwarizmi dynasty, where he reccived a \w^am welcome from its rHlng eilrer, ’n<Cclciiilg rhe reigrung rKiwarizm-shah Ali ibn al-Ma'mun. Although Ibn Sina did not stay here for long, his time in Jurjaniyyah | proved very productive from a literary point of view. During this period he composed two more books on mathematics and astronomy, before he was forced to leave the city due to the growing power of the great Ghaznavid ruler Sultan Mahmud. For the next nine years — that is from 1012 to 1021 — Ibn Sina was compelled by the unfavourable political circumstances of the time I to travel from one place to another. During this period of travel and political uncertainly, Ibn Sina found time to write his philosophical masterpiece Kitab al-Shifa (The Book of Healing) in eighteen volumes, and his famous medical encyclopedia Kitab al-Qanun fi al-Tibb (The Canon of Medicine) in another fourteen volumes. He also began work on a summarised version of his Kitab al-Shifa under the tide of Kitab al-Najah (The Book of Deliverance) and wrote a collection of essays. On one occasion, he even served as a Minister in the court of the Buwayhid (or Buyid) monarch Shams al-Dawlah, until he fell out with his son and successor, Sama al-Dawlah, who imprisoned him for four months. After escaping from captivity by disguising himself as a Sufi dervish, he fled to Isfahan.
The peace and tranquility this city was a breath of fresh air for him; he spent the next fifteen years of his life here writing and pursuing academe rese^ch. He completed his ICrtab ab Najah and wrote a number of other highly rated boota and trearisrs, including M-kharat wal Tanbihat (The Remark and Admonitions) and Danishnama-yi alai (The Book of Science Dedicated to Ala al-Dawlah). Under Ala al-Dawlah’s stewardship, Isfahan became a renowned centre of tearn^ and sdholarsHp. In a^rechu^ of
dir	kindness and generosity to him,
he dedicated his Danishnama-yi alai — written in Persian - to Ala al-Dawlah. It is not known cuedy how many books Ibn Sina wrote in total since a large number of his works have perished, induding his trn-erlume Kitab Lisan al-A^rab and Kitab al-Insaf. However, a substantial number of his books and treatises (that is, around two hundred and fifty) have survived, induding his world famous Kitab al-Qanun fi JJibb, al-Shifa, Kitab al-Najah, al-Isharat wal Tmlbihit and his incomplete autobiography, which was later completed by his talrntrd student Abu Ubaid al-Jurjani, before al-Bayhaqi and Ibn Khdllkan popularised it.
By all accounts, Ibn Sina was a versatile genius whose scholarly interests covered all the mapr branches of learning known during his lifetime. But it was his seminal contribution in thc fields of medicine and philosophy which corned him universal fame and recognition. His a^cco^ppl^hn^e^i^its in medicine were such that it is not possible to speak about them except in su|xrraatves. His Kitab al-Qai^n^u^ifial- Tibb, which became known throughout the Western world as thc Canon, is considered by medical historians to bi one of thr greatest medical encyclopaedias of all time. As the Bible of medieval medicine, it was a compiusory textbook for all medical students ar thc leading European universities until as late as the eighteenth century. In thr East, however, it continues to be used as a standard work of reference by the practitioners of traditional madcim to this day. As it happens, Ibn Sinas p^pull^t^it)' as a medical writer and thinker was such that he became known as thr ‘Prince of Ph)3ictlans' (rais al-atibba) throughout medieval Europe and his Canon became onr of thr most famous textbooks in medical histor^y: Divided into five main chapters, in turn sub-dividrd into smaaler sections, the Canon consisted of around a milllon words in total. Thr first chapter dealt with human physiology, symptomatology and the main principles of diagnostic therapy. In chapter two, hr provided an in-drpth analysis of animal, v<eielabll and mineral types, highlighting thr
meaning, value and purpose of various minerals and herbs as cures for different ailments. Chapter thrrr focusrd on pathology, where Ibn Sina showed how to diagnose, treat and cure illnesses of different parts of the human body. In chapter four he explained aspects of cosmetics, diseases related to hair^, nails and obesity, and he showed how these ailments could be trratrd successfully. Thr fifth and last chapter of the book consisted of a large number of prescriptions in thr form of tablets, pills, powders, syrup, herbs and various plant extracts. Ibn Sinas approach to mrdicinr was rational as well as holistic, because he explored thr human body in its totality; that is to say, he believed it was important to take both physiological and psychological factors into consideration for an effective treatment of illnesses. Uniquely, he even emphasised the importance of psychotheraphy in combating certain types of illnesses, and did so around ninr hundred years before Sigmund Freud wrote on thr subject.
Ibn Sina’s Gz^wow became so popular in the West that it was repeatedly translated into Greek, Latin and Hrbrrw between 1079 and 1608. Also used as a standard textbook at thr universities of Paris, Montpillirr and Louvain, thr Canon was published in Europe morr than thiriy-five times during thr sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.
o
Interestingly, a recently discovered manuscript authored by Ibn Sina - entitled Kitab al-Adawiy-yah al-Qalbi (Treatise on Cardiac Drugs) and krpt at Jamia Millia library in Nrw Delhi — shows that hr was not only an undisputed master and synthesiser of Greco-Islamic medicine, but also proves that he madr remarkable and original contributions in thr field of mrdicinr in his own right. Hr was ratrd so highly by thr celebrated Italian poet Dantr Alighieri that hr placed Ibn Sina on par with Galen and Hippocrates in medicine, and considered him to bc far superior to both of them in philosophy. If Ibn Sina was a great physician, thin hr must bc considered onr of thr most rmmrnt philosophers of ah umc; indeed, his '^u^nous Kitab al-Shifa |s widely considered to be a philosoph|cal masterpiece.
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Bocusuig on four main ropncs, name|y |ogic» ph\'siics mMhematics and metaphysis m this encyclopaedic work he provided a detailed exposition of his entire philosophy. Nevertheless, his al-lshamt wal Tanbihat, which focuses mainly on logic, physics and metaphysics, is generally considered to he his most complex and sophisticated philosophical work.
As a Neoplatonist, Ibn Sinas philosophical views proved ro be highly controversial, to say the least. Influenced by the ikhwan al-safa (The Brethren of Punty), al-Farabi and others, he argued that the purpose of philosophy was to ^termine the true nature and realm’ of things ro the best of ones ability. Thus, he was of the opinion that theoretical pMosopty srcks the know|-edge of truth by perfecting the soul through the pursuit of knowledge alone, while practical philosophy seeks goodness through assimilation of knowledge of things that must be done. As a philosopher, he was fiercely independently-minded ; and developed his own views and thoughts on I the subject, and also wrote prolifically on it.
Though some ofhis ideas and thoughts concerning the nature of God, His Attributes and the concept of the eternity of the cosmos were considered heretical by his critics (such as al-Ghazali, al-Shahastani and Ibn Rushd), he was fat from
being an unbeliever. Like his medical theories,
Ibn Sinas philosophy became hugely influential
both in the East and the West. Not surprisingly, his philosophical ideas and thoughts influenced
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some of the greatest thinkers of the Muslim world, including Ibn al-Nafis, al-Ghazali, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, Ibn Rushd, Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi and Mulla Sadra. Likewise, influential Western
thinkers like Albertus Magnus (also known as Albert the Great), William of Auvergne, St Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon and Immanuel Kant were influenced by his philosophy and metaphysics.
Ibn Sina was not only intimately acquainted with the theological, philosophical and scientific ideas ofhis day, he was also familiar with the diversity of religious thought and interpretation which existed within the Muslim world at the time.
Bom into an Ismaili family, his teacher Shaykh Ismail al-Zahid was a Sunni jurist and theologian, and he was also familiar with the Twelver (ithna 'ashari) Shi’a theology. His awareness of these different Isl;amic groups and sects enabled him to engage in religious and philosophical discourse with scholars of all persuasions. Though it is not possible to say unequivocally whether
he was a Sunni or Shi’a, there is no doubt that
he considered himself to be a sincere Muslim, and he respected both points of view. Ibn Sina fell ill and died on his way to Hamadan at the age of fifty-seven. Known in the Muslim world as shaykh al-rais (or the ‘Chief of the Wise’), his imposing portrait continues to grace the Great Hall of Paris University School of Medicine to this day, in recognition of his outstanding services to medicine and philosophy.
26
Ibn Taymiyyah
(b.1263 - d.1328)
I ‘BACKTO THE Qur’an and sunnah' is a famous sJogn which has been used by Muslim scholars and rrFo^mens throughout Islamic history to summon wayward Muslim rulers and the masses back to the original, pristine Islam as promulgated by the Prophet Muhammad. The call, more often than not, worked due to the Muslim beii^lf that the Qur’an is God’s final communication to mankind, while the normative practice I |wwh) of the Prophet provides a powerful and penment commentary on the Divine revelation. In other words, these two sources combined to provide a potent methodology for living a truly Mamie life. For this reason, Muslim scholars and refonmers have been able to repeatedly utilise this sl<ogan with much success throughout Islamic butory. Shaykh al-Islam Ibn Taymiyyah was one such atraondinary scholar and reformer whose rerligous ideas and thoughts have continued to exert a powerful influence on Muslim scholars and rrForlmrns up to the present day.
Taqi al-Din Abul Abbas Ahmad ibn Abd al-Halim ibn Taymiyyah was born in Harran, a dry located on the outskirts of Damascus, into a disstingjiihed family of writers, scholars and theologians. His father, Abd al-Halim, and grandfather, Majd al-Din, were acclaimed hanbali fi/yaha
(jurists) who had authored numerous books on Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and hadith (Prophetic traditions). Brought up in an intellectually friendly environment, Ibn Taymiyyah memorised the entire Qur’an and received training in Arabic language, grammar, hadith and aspects of fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence) under the guidance of his learned father. When he was barely seven, his entire family was forced to flee from Harran in the face of an imminent threat of a Mongol onslaught on the city. The Mongol hordes stormed out of Asia like a thunderbolt from the heavens, and inflicted a crushing blow on the Muslim world by invading Baghdad, the seat of the Abbasid Caliphate, and destroying everything before them with unspeakable brutality; at the time the entire Muslim world was gripped by fear and trepidation. Although the Mongol invasion of Baghdad represented one of the most destructive periods in Islamic history, it was the valiant Egyptian Mamluk soldiers who finally stopped them in 1260 at the Battle of ayn jalut (or the ‘Spring of Goliath’). The Mamluk victory at ayn jalut saved Egypt, Arabia and the neighbouring Islamic lands from Mongol invasion and pillage. Despite suffering a crushing defeat at ayn jalut> the Mongols remained a serious threat.
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Noi p'jwed to uta tOe risklbtTaymmsAc fnnily to ihe ^e'y of D^.m^i^us, wOsch w then romroNed by 'oe vsctonous mc^i1i^. In D^^c, Ibn Taymswahs family received a wm welcome die locals as well as the t. )
diys governor. On ^£0110' ofim scholarly and bternn• accomplishments, Ois father was appointed pnnapal of a local Islamic ceminnrv (dar al-uloom), where Oe dels^’ered regular lectures on toadinudnl Islamic ccsedcec. When hss name and fame began to spread ncoucs Damaccuc, Oe was invited to deliver regular ceomods (hittl^ah} at the cstys historic Umajyad mosque. Like Ois fatOer and hotddiatOco. young Ibn Tai’^ij’yaO was an exceptionally bright student who was blessed with a sharp idtdlect and reten□ee memory. Not surprisingly, Oe cumnl^ed vas qundtltles of infuomttiOd (including the whole Quo an, large collections of hjditb, jursstic rulings Ijatawa}, pocta and books on philosophy and logic) to memory' with ease. His remarkable retentive power aside, Ibn Tny’msyytO was a wide-rndgidg radcr wOo studied book on Qur’anic exehectc r (w/fir), theology (io^)j Islamic t■uncprudence and pOslucuphy quicker than an neeothe person could ear their diddeo. His '01^ for knowledge was such tOat he darned to have studied under ; no fewer thm nro hundred eminent Islamic scholar ofhis day; including Shaykh Ahmad ibn Abu al-Khair, Yalhya ibn al-Sairafi, Ibn Abu al-Kusr and Shams al-Din al-Maqdin, who was the MJurnct ff[)21maxlll All^o^g with hi fattier, Abd al-Haiim, and unde, Falktr al-Din, these were some	the most refuted scholars of aajr
bM a^edfiyh m D^ascus ar rhe time. He sat a the feet o Aese luminanec and thoroughly mastered totditionnl Islamic sdedces. So much so iOa Shams al-Dln, ihe Chief tustice, consid-	1
cred Ibn Try,miyab to be afmpe(en^ enou^ to o^e |1oictsc rulitgpi (feowa) when Oe was batelv jceeeoieen '05 old.
Hough Ibn Taymtyyafa formal education that of a	theologun and jurwt, he
was very fond °the Quran from die outset He spanhours on end studying and meditating on t° meaning ° t°e Qur’anic diapers frw)

I and verses | a he even claimed to have rea. nw tliM two hundred different C(^rrt^nlr i« of the Qi^t^r^ in order to famal. hii^neediwttl the diveraty of* view on Qi^i^i^c-thought tnn tccolarship. indeed, ibn Tay^ ^’alfsread^rig^vas noUting sshor oOittt(tuth|o innsbreaddt aad scc^e tcoering ta it tnj aspects of theology, Sufi thought, Islamic histon, Oereslographicnl literature, comparative r^eligton and Greek philosophy and logic as interpreted and championed by Muslim philosophers like al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. After conducting extensive research in almost all the branches of lenonidg prevalent during his time, he became recognised as a versatile Islamic scholar and tOidkeo. Following the death of his father, he was appointed professor of Islamic Thought at the mme institution where Oss father once taught; he was only twenty at the time. According to the hisio^itd Shams al-Din d-DhaOabi, Ibn TaymiyyaO ate very little; he had no more than a few clothes and u'cs totally devoid of sexual passion, thus Oe remained a confirmed bachelor all Ois life.
Whilst still in Ois t^^reniies, Ibn TnymiyyaO’c fame began to spread far and wide. Then, in 1292, Oe went to MakkaO to perform the cncoed bay (pilgrimage). After completing the hajj, he
1 returned to Damascus where Oe began to lecture I at the cstys famed Umayyad mosque. Being an I	a^d thougl^i^-pro^t^^ng speaker, Ois
I lectures attracted people from all around. His ability’ to recall Qur’anic verses and PropO^etic traditions with ease nnde him very pof^u^ar with the people f Damascus, who used to flock to the mosque in their thousands to hear Oim cpenk. Howev'er, his growing fame and popu^lar-ity made certain elements of the local theologcd and political elites very angry and jealous. Since Ibn Taymij'^aO was very outspoken, these people fated tom and ttay wanted oim tfaown ou' ff Dnmnccuc. In 1298, when he was iOir^iy^-^five, the first	a ceoiec of unfortunate mci'den's iook
place wludi became a source of m^ery and Oard' ship for hsm. Noe keen on only preacoing, Oe went out offas way to sssue	edicis (faMw
on cevernl coniouveocinl tWo^d ^ue^


. fed the established scholars of Damascus ^called on the I e cal authorities to punish him rfillfged heresy. Eager to quell the uproar, the Jonties complied with the scholars’ demands ^imprisoned Ibn Taymiyyah.
a gifted scholar, Ibn Taymiyyah defied in-jfcnial categorisation. Though brought up and Suaied as a hanbali theologian and jurist, he pushed the boundaries of established theological md legal thought to their very limits. TOeologi-jy speaking, neither Ash’arism nor Mut^a^ilism appealed to him. On the contrary, he vehemently fired both theologies, prefering to interpret Isbanic beliefs and concepts in accordance with the methodology of the pious predecessors (salaf nM - W as it was on a literalist understanding of the Qur’an, haditb, sayings of the Prophet's companions (sahabah) and their successors (tabiun}. Despite being a hanbali jurist, It refused to adhere exclusively to any one of the lour prominent schools of Islamic legal thought [iM'iik thus leaving himself wide open to iictisattons of heresy and religious innovation (tt). Instead of imitating (tajlid) one of the ex-mgidhib, he used his own intellectual discretion {ijtihad} and, in so doing, he attempted to develop a fresh understanding of the Islamic soij^rtiral sources, especially if he felt the views of the existing schools contradicted the original Islamic sources. However, unlike what some of fe so-called followers say today, he did not reject die existing niadhahih per se. As a mujtabid (one who was competent to exercise ijtihad}, he felt he ws not duty-bound to follow any one of the existing schools oflaw; that is why he developed his own inie^prelation and understanding of Islamic theology and jurisprudence. Not surprisingly, his attempts to analyse and interpret the Qur’an, Prophetic Wf and the views of the early Muslims in the light ofOis own existential condition met with stiff opposition from the established Sw (religious scholars) of Damascus. Being uncompromising and at times very stubborn, Ibn Taymiyyah rarely backed down in i codrontadon with his opponents. On one occasion, when he was asked to explain the Divine
Names and Attributes (al-nsma wdl Mfai) in ihe ligOi of the Quran and Prophetic irthitiodc, Oe provided a detailed answet io ihe question, but his deirnctorc accused him of adi0topo-notphicn. During this period, Oe engaged in regular polemical debates with Ois opponents until, in 1300, i0e Mongol 0otdec unexpectedly breached the Oeavily fortified defences erected by the Mamluks and occupied Syria. In response, Ibn TaymiyyaO urged the people of Damascus to engage in jibad (miliiary struggle) ndh libet-^0 tOeir cuudtty from Mongol occupation. His declaration of jihad so inspired the Syrian people ihai they took up atmc to repel the invaders. Impressed by Ibn TaymiyyaO’s ability to rally the mades as well as the troops, the governor of Damascus requested tOat he to go to Cairo and ask Sultan NcsIo to anist the Syrians in tOelr battle against the Mongols. Moved by Ibn Tnymlyya0’c appeal for help, Sultan Nnclt agreed to support the Syrian people. Thanks to Ibn TaymiyyaO, a combined Egyptlnn-Sytlad army confronted the Mongols in 1302 and in the ensuing battle he fought like a lion until the enemy was driven out of Mamluk territories. While Ibn TaymiyyaO was busy fighting valiantly on the batdl^field, his detracton were nowhere to be seen; indeed, some of them even fled the battlefield as soon as they saw the advancing ^^7.
His role in the war against the Mongols won him dntludal recognition in Syria. Incensed by the heroic reception granted to him by the Syrian people, his detractors again began to conspire ngainct him. TOeir 0ntteh of Ibn TaymiyyaOs radical theological and legal thinking, coupled with his newfound fame and popularity with the Syrian people and the reigning Sultan (who regularly consulted him on both the political and religious issues oftOe day), prompted them to engage in religious debate and political intrigue in order to uddetnide 01s politico-religious standing. Ibn TaymiyyaO was not only an open advetcaty of those who practiced tatjlid in matters of law, he went out of his way to expose wOat Oe constd-ered to be the ^^Ftoctox befiefs and ^acnces of the S^, apddty t0e metaphycicnl ttaug0'
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ot Ibn ol-Arabt. He ako attacked the ph’losophi-cal and speculative discourse of al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Shahrastani and even called into question aspects of al-Ghazalis rheological views. Moreover, he comprehensivdy repudiated Christian views about Jesus, and also systematically refuted the beliefs and practices of scores of other religious groups and sects. His intellectual brilliance, coupled with his extensive study of Islamic thought, philosophy, logic and comparative religion, enabled him co analyse and evaluate rhe beliefs and practices of all of these groups in die light of the Qur'an and Prophetic sunnah. before he openly pronounced his verdicts on them, something which earned him the wrath of die ruling elites.
Since his main mission in life was to purify hlamic beliefs, teachings- and practices from the stranglehold of bida (blameworthy innovation) and s&nf (assxdauonism), he remained very resolute and uncompromising in his efforts to revive the Prophetic nonns and practices. His stance on various religious issues led to his imprisonment fh on mote than one ocassion including once in F 1506, again in 1309, yet again in 1318 and finally ' in 132^6. However, he endured these trials and I ordeals with patience and perseverance. His spells in prison pro^^'ed intellectually very productive, I because it was during these periods that he wrote I most	his books. As an undisputed master of I
nadinonal Idamic sciences and a prolific writer, I according to al-Dhahabi, he authored around
I one hundred books and treatises on Islamic sciences, comparative religion and aspects of philosophy, and logic and mysticism. According to his other biographers, he authored as many as five hundred books, treatises and essays on a | wide range of subjects. His most famous books | indude Minhaj al-Sunnab	al-Nabaiviyyah
| (Towards Prophetic Methodology), Majmu al-Fatawa (Collection of Legal Edicts), Al-Radd ala al-Manriqi’in (The Refutation of Logic), Al-Styasah al-Shari'ah (Policy of Islamic Law), I Al-Hisba fil Islam (Public Duties in Islam) and Jawab al-Sahih (The Authentic Response). He also authored a forty-volume commentary on the Qur'an under the tide of Bahr al-Muhit, but this has not survived.
Ibn Taymiyyah died in prison at the age of sixty-five. When the news of his death was relayed across Damascus, the people of rhe city came out in great numbers to mourn his death. It is not possible to exaggerate Ibn Taymiyyahs influence and greatness. Widely considered to be one of the Muslim worlds greatest thinkers, ideologues and warriors, his religious ideas and thoughts have inspired generations of outstanding Islamic scholars, thinkers and reformers such as Ibn Qayyim al-Ja^^ryyah, Ibn Kathir, Sham al-Din al-Dhahabi, Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab, Shah Waliullah, Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, Shah Ismail Shahid, Muhammad Abduh, Haji Shari’atullah of Bengal, Hasan al-Banna and Abul A’la Mawdudi among others.
Nizam al-Mulk
(b.1020 - d.1092)
THERE IS NO shortage of influential statesmen, 1	phiimthropists and educationalists in Islamic
history. These remarkable people played a key role in the promotion of religious, philosophical and scientific learning in the Muslim world. Wihout their invaluable contributions, the Muslim world would certainly have been much poorer in comparison with other great world aiilis^aii^ns. In fact, it is largely due to the vision and deliaitton of these great statesmen and philanthropists that the Islamic civilisation attained such da^i^llng heights in educational, cultural and artistic pursuits. One Muslim statesman and educzaton^alst played a far greater role in the rise and development of a world-class educational system in the Muslim world than probably any other. His love of knowledge and desire to eliminate illiteracy throughout his dominion led to the emergence of a new and vibrant culture of leaning across the Muslim world. As the founder and patron of the famous Nizamiyyah Colleges, Nizam al-Mulk is today considered to be one of Ishamc history's most celebrated philanthropic statamen and educators.
Abu Ali Hasan ibn Ali ibn Ishaq, better known as Nizam al-Mulk, was born in Radhkan, a small v^;age located in Tus in the Persian province
of Khurasan. The son of a Ghaznavid revenue collector, Nizam al-Mulk was brought up in a family where religious practices were rigorously observed; his family members also valued educational and artistic pursuits most highly. During his early years, he studied Arabic language, grammar and aspects of Islamic jurisprudence {fiqh) in his native Radhkan. After completing his elementary education, he travelled to Mishapur where he received advanced training in Arabic and Persian literature, mathematics and traditional Islamic sciences under the guidance of eminent scholars such as Shaykh Hibatullah al-Muwaffaq, who was a noted authority on Islamic jurisprudence. In Nishapur, his classmates included Umar Khayyam, the famous poet, scientist and mathematician, and Hasan-i-Sabbah, the infamous founder of the neo-Ismaili Assassin sect. According to the Persian historian Rashid al-Din al-Tabib, the three of them became good friends during their student days and on one occasion they made a solemn pledge that which ever of them attained success first would help the others. Although some historians like Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi have questioned the authenticity of this story, they do not dispute the fact that Nizam al-Mulk, Umar Khayyam and Hasan-i-Sabbah
1106 J
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NIZAM AL-MULK
uf'Mwg^^Jt (or Prime Minister) of Ois vast kitlhdon. As Prime Minister, a^d one of the Muslim worlds nuct powetiUl men at the time, he instigated a thorough reform of Seljuk political, economic, social and educational policies. Being Turks, the Seljuks prefcrr<^<d to employ and promote fellow Turks to the highest posts within the Seljuk civil, tdnidistrative and nilitnty services. But, keen to promote peace and prosperity at home and naidiain a powerful army to defend Ois kingdom from his external enemies, Alp Aosnlad broke away from his family ttnditiun and appointed Nizam al-Mulk, who was of Persian origin, to the highest post in the la^d. As committed Sunni Muslims, both Alp Arsalan a^<d Nizam al-Nlulk becnne chnnpions of Islamic orthodoxy; they were also keen to protect and preserve iOe Baghdad-baced Abbasid Caliphate from the Fatimids of Egypt, who were at the time busy planning its downfall. Motivated by their common interestt, the Sultan and his Prime Minister worked closely to maintain Seljuk power and continue tOeir don1nttlod of the Muslim world.
After he^(^mlng Pri^me Minister of the Seljuk kingdom, Nizam O^-^l^hulk deci<ded to tultil the
pledge he made to Umar Khayyam and Htstm-i-Sabbah back in ^shapur during his student d^ay^s. Accordingly, he summoned Umar Khayyam to his office in Isfn0nd and offered him i0e post of Cbi(^f7	a^(^l^(^l^<hmer^; Khayyam nftet-
wnodc played a pivotal role in the devel^opment of a refined ca^t^ndar (known as the jalali calen^c^ar^), later pre^<^i^i^<^<d to Sultan Jalal al-Din Malik Shah as a gif'. Next, he contacted Hasans-i^-^5^a^h^h^ab and offered him a HgH-ranking post wlt^b^in the Seljj^ik civil service, but he ha^d become embroiled in a political chnlpiIa<cy and was forced to Hee to E^t^umid Egypt, where he transformed a disgnunded group of Nizari SII’h into a dangerous phlltic<h-I<^l^i^i^i^i^^us faction. Known as the As-
•	•	•	•	•	II	•	•	•	•
sas^im, this group instigated luhveIllve activit^l^el aganst the Seljuks but, being the P^j^i^ie M^i^nister of the Seljuk kingdom, Nizam al-fchulk was nb|e 'o coudtet ioeir acti’v1'1^ very successhdly. fadee^ duhng Alp AJ'lalan’l reign of nine ye^a^rs, he wras the sole^tymaker in the Seljuk kln^g^d^hm,
•It
4|
I
1
xvi:re cun^emJ:ul^a^ies. and iOai they had studied tUhct0cr in Nis0np1f.
By t0e iSne Niznn al-Mulk kad competed his nhvanced ehucntion, t0c pu|itic.t| |addsctpe in the Muslim world Oad s0iifc^t tadlctLllv. Named aitet iheir adccctlal leader Seljuk (Snij1q), the Turkish Og^Ouz (also known as GOuzz or Dokuz) dlttic converted io Islam during rhe early part of ihe eleventh centuR;. Based in a region dose to the north of the Caspian and Aral Sea, they mobilised tOeir puliticnl power and milita^’ might against their naid ^e*alc, the Gblznavld and the Buwnyhid (or Buytd) dyT^lltlel. As a result, they idflictcd crusOing deicatc on the former in 1040 and on ihe latter in 1060, and in so doing they became one of the Muslim worlids most powerful puli'scnl dynasnes of the nme. After re^t^ior^ng the traditional Calipbate in Baghdad, t^e Seljuks successfullv thwarted E^itmid attempts to gain full chntThl	the Muslim world. Gratef^ to the
Seljuks for defending the A^h^halid Cdiphate from Ealrmxd encnh^^l^<^nt, the	Abh^alid
Caliph 4Malikal-Rabum officially cr^’^vned the fint . Seljuk ruler, Tughml Beg, as the ‘King of the East and Wen’. Only t^Tenty-eug^it at the time, Nizam al-Mulk began his career as a chtil serwa^it in the ptus^ndnl ndm1distottion of Adud al-Dawlah Abu al-Shu/a, better known as Alp ArsaJan (or the ‘vnlia^t lion), a nefbe^• ofTughrul Beg.
As a civic and po^litical admlnlstrath^, Nizam al-Mulk prh^^en remarkal^l^^y effia^<^nt and effective.. His sha^ in1xJJ^ecr, coupled with his lupenhr education and diplomatic lkllll, set him apart from his peers. Being bonelt, loyal and cultured, Prince Alp Amlan was also imf^rellen with N'izam a^-^iMulks phlisben administrative and organisational skills. After being swiftly promoted to one the highe^it posts within the princes pro^'incial Gh^'er^]ment, Niza^ al-Mulk als^ pro^Ted to b^ a gifted political operator. EhJh■lng the death of Tugh^ Beg in 106}, a f^rhtra^ed po^'er Higgle broke out wit^in the Seljuk rhyal famd}, hur eventual’ Alp Arsalan emerge^ vlhor^ous	became the Sultan	the
Scfyuk fynasiy. Irnmediately after ascending the tbrhnc,he pwmwri Nizam ai-MdL- to (he post



while the Sultan played only a cerenodial role. TOis gave Nizam al-Mulk all the freedom Oe detded to tefotn the civil and ndmid1ctraiiee ltfuc(uoec of the kingdom. By teotgndicidg and ^11^ 'he civil and tdnidicttatiee cyctemc of the Government — whose tenit extended from Syria at the one end, to Ittd at the other — Oe was able to stamp out cott1piiod and malpractice, and improve accountability and efficiency. Under Nizam aJ-Mulkac stewardship, the Seljuk dynasty became one of the mosi powerful, prosperous and c1ltutnlly advanced dydncties of its time. Being also a wise and enlightened politi-an, he promoted learning and education across the vast empire; so much so thai Oe i1tded it into a thriving centre of connercinl activity and Idlnnic learning, scholarship, culture and co's.
He despised illiteracy so much thai he promoted free education throughout the dominion and encouraged the people to pursue higher eduauon, and undertake research and expand their intellectual horizons. To facilitate this task, Oe embarked on one of the mosi ambi-□ous educational programmes ever undertaken by a Muslim lendet; namely, he authorised the a^^dltl^1cion of a series of large educational in-|	sun^itiions throughout the land. Begun in 1066,
when Oe was only forty-six, these educational idsli1tl(t1uds were established in all the nnjot cities of the Seljuk kingdom including Nic0npul■, Bagdad and Damascus. They not only became some of the first colleges of 'OiIo time, but also became cone of Islamic hiciury’c finest ms'ltu-i10dc of higher education. After cudsituciidg the colleges, Nizam al-Mulk went out of his way to recruit some of the brightest minds of ihe Muslim world to come and teach at them. After the college in ^shapur was completed, he hired imam al-harrumayn Abul Mc’cII Abd al-Malik nl-Ju\vaynl to come and teach there. Al-GOazali, who later became one of the ■Muslim worlds most celebrated scholars, succeeded nl-J1waydi as Professor of Islamic Thought at the same in-lti^1tlod. Known as madrasah al-nizamiyyah (or ‘the Niznniyyah College’), these institutions of higlher ed1ctciud were the Harvard and Oxford j
of 'heir time. Not sutpl^isit^g^ly^, i0ey produced some of the mosi famous and tenuwned thinkers of i0e Muslim world including ShaykO Sa’di of Shiraz who studied at NizamiyyaO Colleges Baghdad campus. Nizam al-Mulks spending on cducaiiod was more iOan generous; indeed, 0e allocated the lions share of his ndd1al budget io the ptonot1ud of learning and education. Known for his prudent managenedi of Seljuk finances, 0e was dunet0elecs exceedingly generous when it came io spending on education.
If Nizam al-Mulk was a great educniionalici, iOen he was an equally successful politician. Being caring, sensitive and a benevolent adminis-itttot, he took mensutcc to address 0is people's daily needs and tcquitcncnis. He not only increased annual food production, he also introduced a fair tax system and reformed i0e bait al-mal (public tteasury) to improve its efficiency. He closely supervised the collection and distribution of zakat (obligatory alms), nodetdiccd i0e tondc and teorgndiced the Seljuk judicial system. In tddiiiod, 0e concituctcd medical clinics and hospitals which offered free OealiO care and ncdicntion io the people. Moreover, he built sufficient mosques io meet the people’s spiritual needs, and also stepped-up security throughout i0e Seljuk kingdom in utdct io cuudict crime and banditry. Following in i0e footsteps of i0e Abba^d Caliph Harun al-Rashid, he buili resting places along the main trade touicc to encourage and iaciliate trade and commerce, and instructed the lucnls to dig wells io provide free, fresh water to the traveller and nctchtdtc alike. In nddiiion to this, Nizam al-Mulk nniditidcd a well-equipped and disciplined army io defend the Seljuk kingdom from its external enemies. He ntde it an obligation on himself io go out and personally survey the condition of the people, iheir towns and cities on a tcgulnt bnsic; 0e liked to speak to iOem about 'heir problems, difficulties and hntdc01pc. His exemplary conduct not only won him itcmcddo1c tecpeci and affection throughout the vast empire; 0e also became one of the mosi influential and revered Muslim ctntesned of all time — along with Umar
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ibn Abd al-Aziz. Abd al-Rah man Ilk Sultan Nur al-Orn Zangt, Salah al-Din Avwbi and Sulaiman the Magnificient.
Nizam al-Mulk was fifty-rwo when Sultan Alp Arsalan was brutally murdered in 1072, but Malik Shah, his son and successor, asked him to stay on as Prime Minister. As it happens, Malik Shah rated him so highly that he crowned him *ir*iArg for the 'father-figure'). As a wise and skilled political operator, Nizam al-Mulk continued to strengthen the States security services, which enabled him to counter the insurgency activities of his enemies with tremendous success. .And as an adherent ofshOfi madhhab (school of law), he was always in the habit ofconsulung the eminent religious scholars ofhis rime (including al-Ghazali) to secure their support for his political and educational programmes.	1
During his long tenure as Prime Minister,
Nizam al-Mulk worked tirelessly to protect and I perserve the life, property and dignity of the I people. His honesty, integn^^’ and transparency I in his dealings with his officials helped to create I a just and equitable system Government: one I where corruption and malpractice were not toler- I
oio
po
I ared. After his retirement from politics, he wrote I a book on political administration for the benefit | of young Sultan Malik Shah. Entitled Sy/zaz! I Afrw/tA (ATreatise on Politics), this book covered I all aspects of Islamic political administration, inI eluding the role of the Prime .Minister and the I responsibilities of other Government .Ministers.
It also explained the purpose of the judiciaiy’’; the
I qualities and qualifications required of judges and civil administrators; it covered aspects of taxation policy, State security and espionage, and even how to tackle corruption and rebellion. It is worth pointing out that Nizam al-lMulk wrote on political thought and administration around three hundred years before .Machievalli was born. Not surprisingly, according to some researchers, it was Nizam al-Mulk’s Szy/zjznr Namah which inspired Niccolo Machiavelli to pen his famous book The Prince. This may or may nor be true, but what is beyond doubt is that Nizam al-Mulk was one of the Muslim worlds most influential educationalists, political thinkers and statesmen. Attacked by an agent of Hasan-i-Sabbah while he was on his way to Bioghdad, he died at the age of seventy-two.
28;
Al-Kindi
(b.801 - d.873)
SOME DISCIPLINES, such as mathematics and biology, are more precise and better defined than other subjects like philosophy. Both the mathemattciiais and biologists on the whole are ■ agreed on what it is that they seek to study and explore, but that is far from being the case with the philosophers. The very definition of philosophy is controversial, and the diversity of views and controversies which once existed within phiiosophical circles persists to this day. Generally defined as the love of wisdom (being derived from the Greek word phi^l^os, a friend, and sophos, wise), philosophy was therefore considered to be the pre-oocupaaion of wise friends. The ancient Greek philosophers such as Socrates, Plato and Anitotle became great champions of philosophical thinking, but they did not pursue philosophy in a unified way. Their seminal contribution to phiiosophical thought remained in the doldrums for hundreds of years until the sun finally shone on Arabia in the seventh century. Rescued from being a footnote of history by the Prophet Muhammad, the Arabs embraced learning, culture and civiili;otton like never before. The early Muslim scholars and philosophers not only translated onginal Greek philosophical works into Arabic, the' also wrote extensive commentaries on them,
thus refining the ideas and thoughts of the ancient Greek philosophers, and in so doing they paved the way for the emergence of fabafah (or Islamic philosophy). It was al-Kindi, that hugely influential Islamic philosopher - known in the West as the ‘philosopher of the Arabs’ {faylasuf al-Arab) - who played a central role in the development of philosophical thought in the Muslim world.
Abu YusufYaqub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, known in the Latin West as Alkindus, was born in the Iraqi city of Kufah. Hailing from the south Arabian tribe of Kindah, his grandfather, al-Ash’ath ibn Qais, claimed to be a companion of the Prophet Muhammad. His father, Ishaq ibn al-Sabbah, was a respected member of the Abbasid political administration and served as governor of Kufah during the reign ofAbbasid Caliphs al-Mahdi, al-Hadi and Harun al-Rashid. Along with Basrah, Baghdad, Damascus, Makkah and Madinah, Kufah was one of the foremost centres of Islamic learning at the time. Brought up in a prosperous, wealthy and learned family, al-Kindi attended his local schools. He studied Arabic language, grammar, literature and traditional Islamic sciences during his early years before specialising in Islamic theology, mathematics, astronomy
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and phifo^phy. As a gifted stu^m, he exiled in his studies and was abfo to aooimilate both the religious a’d philosoph’ical scien^ of hk day with ease.
After completing his formal education m Kufah, al-Kindi moved to Baghdad the political capital of the Islamic world, to pursue advanced training in the religious and philosophical sciences. After the death of Harun al-Rashid in 809, his son al-Ma’mun — having defeated al-Amin -became the Caliph and vigorously promoted the study of the rational sciences, including Greek philosophy and science, across the Muslim world. This created an intellectually friendly ambience for Muslim scientists and philosophers to conduct their research and inquiry into scientific, philosophical and rehgiious subjects. In BagMafo al-Kindi enjoyed the patronage of Caliph al-Ma’mun who encouraged him to pursue his studies at the bait al-hikmah (House of Wisdom), the celebrated library' and research centre originally founded by Harun aJ-Rashid, where some of the leading Muslim philosophers and scientists of the day pursued their research into their chosen areas of specialisation. At the bait al~hikmah, al-Kindi devoted all his time and energy to the study of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, musical theory and philosophy. During this period he earned his livelihood working as a calligrapher at the Caliphal court in Baghdad.
Along with other luminaries of the time, including al-Khwarizmi the great mathematician and scientist, and al-Farghani the renowned astronomer, al-Kindi became a prominent member of the bait ol-h&mah. Together they transformed this institute into one of the most famous centres of academic smdy and research m the Muslim wodd ar the ume. Though some of foe foeoto^-cal and philosoph^ical vfews of these intellectuals were considered m be controversy by foe traditionalist scholars such as Ahmad fon Hanbah Caliph al-Ma’mun gave them fos fob support and encouraged them to continue foek mtehectu^ activiti^. Given aLfan&’s intellectual ^dtian^	I
and great hngmnk abilitieo, Caliph aTMa'mun became very fond ^fom and asked fom to spear- I
head the pioneering task of translating Greek Persian and Indian philosophical, mathematical and scientific works into Arabic for the benefit of the Muslim scholars and researchers. Being an accomplished linguist and an expert in ancient Indian, Greek and Persian philosophy and thought, al-Kindi was appointed head of a team of dedicated scholars who conducted extensive research into comparative thought. They also translated and edited a large quantity of ancient philosophical and scientific literature into Arabic for the very first time. Thanks to al-Kindi and his colleagues, the study of comparative thought became one of the foremost mtenectuaJ preoccupations of the early Muslim philosophers and scientists.
As one of Caliph al-Mamuns favourite intellectuals, he not only translated philosophical and scientific works from ancient languages and undertook research in almost all the branches of learning known during his time, but was also later chosen by Caliph Mutasim Billah to teach and guide his son. Held in very high esteem by the new Caliph for his invaluable contribution to learning and research, al-Kindi was appointed chielf astrologer at the Caliphal court in Baghdad when he was only thirty-two years old. Blessed with a powerful memory and an encyclopaedic mind, he excelled in a wide range of subjects including mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, astrology, music, optics, geography, religious sciences, comparative thought and literature. However, it was in the fields of optics, music and philosophy that he made some of his most original contributions.
For the first time in the history of optics, al-Kindi fully explained the principle of rectilinear progress of light emerging from a luminous object. As one of the most fundamental principles of optics, this is common knowledge today, but back in the ninth century it was considered to be one of the most remarkable discoveries ever made in this field, especially because he was able to prove his theory by conducting experiments. Using a lit candle, hence becoming known as the ‘candle experiment’, al-Kindi was able to demonstrate that
light progressed in a straight line. Furthermore, • his books on geometrical and physiological optics were so accurate and advanced for the time that they subsequently became standard works of reference in optical science both in the East and the West. His contribution in the field of musical theory was equally remarkable. Widely considered to be one of the greatest musical theorists in history, he penned seven books and treatises on the subject. According to the historians, he was one of the first to write on music and musical theory and as such should be considered the lather of this branch of learning. In his writings, al-Kndi explaaned in considerable detail the mewing and significance of rhythm, especially focusing on its role in classical Arab music. Since musical songs formed an important part of Arab culture, he was keen to develop a theoretical undcrssarKhng of music - a branch of learning which the Muslims later exported to the West. Without al-Kindi’s original contribution in this field, the world of music would certainly have been much poorer in its understanding and ap-pfeciltton of the aesthetic dimension of music.
Though al-Kindi’s contributions in optics and musical theory were nothing short of remarkable, today he is most famous for his philosophical onginnalty and writings. The author of twentymo books on philosophy, he became a towering figure in this subject both in the Muslim world and in the West, where he became widely known as the ‘philosopher of the Arabs’ as a result of his cotnsderable influence on Western philosophers and thinkers. In his famous Fz7 Falsafah al-Ula (On First Philosophy), he defined philosophy as ‘the knowledge of the nature of things in so far as this is possible for man. The aim of the phi-lo^pher is, as regards his knowledge, to attain to the truth, and as regards his action, to act truthfully.’ To al-Kindi, philosophy consisted of foreparts, ranked in order of importance: theology, mathematics and physics. By elevating theology to the highest point in philosophical discourse he incurred the wrath of the traditional religious scholars, who argued that rational thinking on matters of religious beliefs was nothing short
of heresy. Al-Kindi, however, disagreed with the traditionalists. But he was far from being a heretic, as some claimed; indeed, he remained a sincere and committed Muslim who practised traditional Islamic teachings both in public and in private. However, unlike the traditionalists, his adherence to Islam did not prevent him from learning and championing ancient Greek philosophical thought and he frequently expressed his profound admiration for Plato and Aristotle -being the first and only great Arab philosopher to do so - but he did not compromise his Islamic faith and beliefs in the process. He remained a devout Muslim all his life.
The traditional religious scholars of his time considered religion and philosophy to be incompatible, but al-Kindi profoundly disagreed with this view. He considered religion and philosophy to be compatible in the same way that reason and revelation are harmonious. In his philosophical works, he thoroughly analysed and dissected Greek philosophical thought from an Islamic perspective in order to reconcile classical Greek philosophy, especially Neoplatonism and Aristotelian thought, with the Qur’anic worldview. His attempts to harmonise the two perspectives proved so successful that it paved the way for the emergence of a separate Islamic philosophical tradition. As a philosopher, al-Kindi did not discover or introduce a new principle in philosophical thinking; rather his originality lay in the fact that he was able to survey the Greek philosophical tradition through the philosophical lens of Islam. In his definition of philosophy, al-Kindi identified two components which formed the foundation of his philosophical discourse; ‘true knowledge’ and ‘true action’. The correlation between knowledge and action was highly significant for al-Kindi because philosophy and the practical ethics of Islam were, in his opinion, inter-connected both at a theoretical level and in the daily affairs of the Muslims.
According to al-Kindi, philosophy relates to the nature of God, Divine Attributes, creation and time. Since the classical Greek philosophers, particularly the Atistotehan conception of God
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as i0e unn^u^eed mover of all, was so cimilno to the Islamic conception of Divinity — i0e Qur’an cnyc God is One Who created everything ex-ni-hilo — al-Kindl had no problems in accepting the Greek view on this matter. Unlike many odier gtcni M1cl1n philosophers, such as Ibn Sina, Oe believed that creation was not eternal; ttihct he considered time, space and i0e c0nin of causality to be fini'e. Only God was infinite, Oe argued, because He was the first cause wOicO was not an effect. He also insisted ihat the 01mnd body would be resurrected in accordance with Islamic teachings, and 0e was a firm believer in universal Divine Providence. He was quick to point out tOai perfect order and 0aonony in creation was a futt0ct 1ddicatiod of the existence	God,
nlt0uug0 nl-Gh;zt0i later t0otu1g0ly discredited the teleological noguncdt for the existence of God. Nevertheless, nl-K’l^<d”c tondslatiuns, extensive commentaries and 01s synthesis Islamic thought with the Greek worldview ofcncn the way for cnincdt Mucl1n philosophers and thinkers like nl-Fnonbi, Abu Baler al-Razi, Ibn Slna, al-GO-zcO, Ibn Bajjah, Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Rushd to emerge and formulate a more cumpl^chenci'vc Islamic fb^ilh^sof^b^i^cll niscour^sc.

According to 'he renowned bibliographer Ibn al-Nedim, el-Kindi authored exactly two 0^-dted and foriy-two books and to^eat^i^es on all the sciences of his day. But, according to other tcseatc0ctc, 0e wrote as many as two hundred end eighty works. Either way, the vast met'ut-ity of al-Kindls books are no longer extant. Nevett0elccs, the 0istotinns are agreed t0ti he was a truly great philosopher, encyclopaedist and e prolific writer. His nc0ieeemcdts were so wide-tanhing thai influential European tOinkets like Roger Bacon considered 0im to be one of the worlds greatest minds. After a number of his books were translated into Latin by Getatd of Cremona, el-Kindi became popular in the West as e philosopher and optician, while in the Muslim world Oe became known as the ‘father of Islamic fbilhshfby’. As an ardent champion of philosophy and scientific thought, al-Kindi suffered persecution at the hands of the traditionally-minded Caliph Mut^awakkil ala Allah w^ho, nfter ascending the A^hhasid throne, drove out the fbilhlhphical rationalists from the C^ali^f^l^al court in Baghdad. Ironically, al-Kindi survived his tormentor by more than a decade end died at the age of seventy-two.
THE REIGN OF the first four Caliphs of Islam became known as the period of the ‘rigOdy-guided Caliphs’ (al-khulafa al-ra^1^idun) because they ruled in nccordndcc with the teachings of die Qur’an and the Prophetic sunnah (norms and practices). After the dent0 of Ut0nad, the tOkd oigltiy-glli1ted Caliph in 656, the Muslim world was plunged into serious political and social turmoil. The dett0 of Caliph Uthnad c0ntteted t0e political unity of Islam and, as a result, inter-nd puliiicnl and religious rifts began to appear within the early Islamic State. Although Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, succeeded I'thman as ihe fourth Caliph, 0e was not able to put an end to the political rivalry and tribal 1df1h^(tnh. As political dissension and social disorder broke out within the Muslim community, rival sectarian groups emerged to exacerbate i0e cuCflop(Ulst1ctl situttiud by cptend1ng i1tther confiunon and dlctffecciod among the people; all of i01s posed a serious challenge to i0e authority of iOe early Muslim leaders. Amidst the prevat1lng chaos and disorder, Muawiyah ibn Abl Siuf^^ cncthcd to establish the Umayyad dynasty, which subsequendy became one of the most powerful dynasties to rule ihe Muslim world.
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Muawiyah ibn
Abi ^ufyan
Bb.ca-.605 - d.680)
MunwiyaO ibn Abi Sufyan ibn Herb was born into the powerful Makknn clan of Banu UmnyynO. His fatOer, Abu Sufyan, was a wealthy nnd powerful Mnkkan c01eitn1n who wns known for Ois intelligence and leadetc0ip skills. As n dictidguiched merchant, Abu Sufyan regularly led business expeditionc io Syrin, Yemen tnd other commercial centtec in end around Arabic. Brought up in a wealthy and prosperous family, Muawiyah grew up to be an intelligent, wise tnd pleasant young men. As a wealthy and powerful Mnkkan leader, Ois father became one of the most ineetetate opponents of the Prophet as soon as the letter announced Ois Ptophct0ood in 610. The Prophets message of unity, btothcthoud, justice tnd equality clearly t0tetiedcd Abu Sufyan tnd Ois like. Not willing to relinquish 'OcIo grip on poli'ico-economic power in Mnkknh, they began to oppose the Ptophei and Ois message tooth tnd nnil. TOelt opposition against Islam, however, was noilvttcd mote by tOelt desite to na1dtain the status quo ttthet 'hen oui of personal enmity tgcim' the Prophet. MuawlyeO would have been too young to undctctend end appreciate the tensions generated by the Ptop0et’s message in MakkaO ti the time.
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Dufmg the next t0|ttren ycars, A.u Sufyan — ac'|vely encon'as^ by his wife Hmd birn: U'bf -uppucrd '0c Prop01 and 0|s smeH bend of iu|luwcoc with great dc'ern1det1od. After 'oe Prop01' migreted (hij^i^all^ to thc nearby uec1s of MedlneO, Abu Sufyan spearheaded e series of military expeditions against the nascent Muslim community but on each and every ucacsiud he felled io breach thc strong defence put up by the Muslims. During these years of great danger end insecurity, the Ptophci never failed to reassure Ois companions '0ai Islam would not be defeated by its enemies. Muawiyah was in 01s early twenties et toc t1ne, end act|vely c1pputted 0is fat01 m 0ls campaigns against Islam. Eventually, in 630, thc Prophet, accompanied by his companions, returned io Makkah unopposed and it was then thti Abu Sufyan embraced Islam but MunwlynO had already become e Muslim a year earlier. Thc Prophet treated Abu Sufyan with due respect, for afict all, 0c was Ois father-in-lew. Umm Hebibah, the d-ugO'et of Abu Sufyan, 0ed embraced Islam much eaoller, and she was martied io tOc Prophet. MutwiyaO was around twenty-five when 0c embraced Islam. Like his father, Oe was an educated, inielllgeni and capable person. For tOls reason Oe volunteered to be one of the Prophets cectetao1ec (kuttab al-wahy)' hc also read end responded to letters on Ois bcOalf and supervised 0is admin1strat1ee affairs.
After the Prophets death in 632, MuewiyaO played an active part in the affairs of rhe early Islamic State. TOc ptenerute death ^0^ brother, Yazid, duting thc expedition to Syria opened the way for Muawiyah to assume tic leadership of hss family and become a prominent member of i0e early Muslim community. His wise and disciplined approach, coupled with his setvicec io tOc Prophet and the eatly Muslim community, prompted Umar, thc second Caliph, to eppoint 0im gw^^0 of Syria m 639, fu|luw1nh 'he deat0 of Abu Ubf1dt ibn ahjarra0. Hc exceBeiJ rn ois tole as guvetdut> uverseeinh 'oe poli'icaJ and c|vic	of Syt1a wi'h muc0 efficiency end
effecl1vedlcs. Aftet es'nblisoing e so1nd pohiical base in Sytia, 0e	some of ffis noci
( n6 1
I 'ousted end loyal l1cu'cdndts to key pusi'1ods in i Government, nnd in so doing 0e devised and delivered t fits' class service to '0e Syrian people. Under Ois goeernutship, Syria became one of the most politically stable nnd ccunon1lcally prosperous provinces of '0e Islamic State. Following Umars essassmation in 644, Uthntd became Caliph and Oe tuled for twelve yents before he, too, was acs^sinated by a group of insurgents in 656. During the teign of Caliph UtOLman, Muawiyah continued to serve as huvetdot of Syria. His long tenure in the post enabled 01m to consolidate 01s position in t0ti province so thei, when political rivalry end religious scOim began to spread duting the second half of Ut0nadc Caliphate, MuawiyaO temined politically aloof nnd undisturbed by the events which unfolded in MedlnnO. Instead, Oe continued to strengthen and consolidate Ois position in Syria, making new alliances and forging n good working telntionsOip with the Syrian people. By the time Ali became Caliph, MuewiyaO was already considered the undisputed tulet of Syria in all but name.
Although the btutal modet of Caliph U^man shook 'he founde'lons of the Islamic State end created much disunity and schism within the early Muslim community, CallpO Ali, 01s s1ccecsut, was fat from being prepared fot the challenges which lay ahead. Diffeteni politicel-tclihiu1s groups emerged, some wi'0 genuine grievances wOlcO needed to be addressed swiftly, while others were no more than uppo^tunlstc beni on wreaking havoc within '0e Islamic polity. The new Cellph found himself in an extremely difficult position. Unable, in ihe circumstances, to Ouni down Uihntdc assassins ot restore peace and security across the Islamic State, the new Celiph was now fighting a losing betile. To be fait io Ali, Oe was in a no-win situation; all the groups expected him to fulfil 'heir dcnaddc and address iOeit grievances, but to do so without tOelt help, support ot co-operation. To make nettcts worse, a group of Uihmens close tclatiecc, led by his widow NeilaO bini FaraftsaO, then proceeded io Syria and provocatively paraded the bloodstained robes of U'hnen before Muawiyah
and (0c people of Syria. As expected, this only I tdded mote fttel io tic fire. Since MuewiyaO
I jnd Uthman belonged to the same UmayyaO Jan, CelipO Ali now found himself in conflict with yet another group of UtOman’s nippot'ers in Syria who openly refused io pledge allegiance (Ai^itA) to 01m.	mU I
To add io i0e prevailing confusion, MuawiyaO i0en sent a lcitet io Caliph Ali with simply the words bismiU al-raljman al-rahm (In ihc name ufGud, Most Grec1u1c, Most Merciful) insctibed on it. To Ali, this represented an open refusal to adk^c^ovll^i^jge his CallpOate. But, according to Mu^^wsyfO, this was e demand fot the CelipO to apprehend end punish U'0nanc mul■deretc before Oe was prepared to pledge allegiance to him. TOc Caliph, on the otOct hand, demanded en unconditional pledge of loyalty, but Muawiyah rehued t0is. TOus ihe Celiph end '0c rebellious gowrnor were set on a collision course. Not wlllng to tolerate open rebellion, All marched to Syria with e fifty thousand sttong force and ca^|>^<d at Slffin. MuawiyaO came oui with his forces to meet thc Caliph's atmy. When tOc two Mu^hm atmies were about io clasO, ihc CallpO dudded io give peace another chencr. Hc sent a J tOorr- men deputation to MuewiyaO in otdrt to I find a peaceful resolution, but the governor teit-I tnted his demand, saying 0c would no' pledge iOltgif^i^e io the Celiph unless the letter first ep-prdiended end punished Ulman's -^-^1^. In response, thc Caliph also reiterated his demand of an u^<^c^f^(di^t^i3nal pledge of loyalty. W0cn t0e deadlock could no' be btoken, t0c two armies dashed on the field of battle et Siffin. It was a sunea! affair - end the combatants were at first eelltct( io attack each otOct - fot M1cl1mc wrte now fighting Muslims. As t0e Caliphs army was about io inflict a crushing defeat on Muawiyahs forces, the ltttet called fot arbitration (tahkim). Ali stopped thc fight end agreed to resolvr tOeit differences through arbitration. This was a shrewd move on thc pari of '0c governor because his forces wetr facing imminent defeat on the battlefield. Politically speaking, tOc decision to tngage in arbitration proved fatal for All because
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ii led to considerable pollilcal '1^1^ and dissension within his camp, while Muewlyah went onto become politically c'todget by the day. All’s reign came to an abrupt end in 661, when Oe was fatally stabbed by a member of thc extremis' khawarij sect.
Following Alls acsasslnatiun 01s eldest son, Hasan, was elected Caliph bui Oe subsequently abdicated. Beingegentlc and peace-iovingperson— end also politically inexperienced — hc decided noi to compete with t0e dc'cmlncd end hugely experienced Muawiyah fot i0c Oighest post in tOc land. But after the letter became the tulet of thc Muslim world in 661, hc rewarded Hasan with e generous State pension fot stepping out of Ois wa^y. Afiet being crowned Caliph, MuawiyaO swiftly tecturcd Islamic political unity end actively promoted peace and prosperity across the Islamic dun1diud afiet meny years of political infighting and religious d1ccutd. Although he was in Ois mid-fifties ti the time, he was widely considered io be a veteran politician and sOrewd strategist; indeed, according to some 01storiadc, Oe was onc of '0c noci gifted political tnd civil edminictraiorc of Ois gederatiud. Having lived end worked under ihe supervision of thc Prophet and tOc first tOoec “tightly-guided Calip0c” of Islam, he developed a thorough undctc'and1ng of Islamic principles and practices. Also, as thc brothct of Umm HebibaO, i0c Prophets widow, he noi only became a tegular member of ihc Properts household, but also learned about Islam from Ois slsier and thc Ptophct, end in so doing became an 1nporiad' member of ihe eatly Muslim community. For this 01^^, most of i0c prominent Islamic 01ciotiads say Ali was indeed thc rightful claimant to thc Caliphate but, ti thc same time, ihcy Oave teiuced to condemn MuewiyaO because, according to them, MuawiyaO simply made e mistake in Ois rxrrclsr of juristic discretion (ijtihad) in Ois dispute with Caliph All. As such, they arguc, 'eking sides between Ali end MuawiyaO srovrs no purpose or benefit io ihc Mulim ummah (global Islamic community), as both of 'hum thought they were f1g^t1ng for i0c best 1nteres'c of 'hc Mushms.
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Moreover, according to the dass^d Islamic historians, Muawyah was gifted with tta quafity

Muslim forces not only reasserted their authority in North Africa, but also mounted naval ex -peditions to Sicily and laid unsuccessful siege to Constantinople. Likewise, in the East, Muslims successfully captured Kabul, Khurasan, Bukhara and Samarqand, thanks to Muawiyah’s outstanding and inspirational leadership.
Muawiyah served as a governor for twenty years, and as a Caliph for almost another two decades. After nearly four decades of continous service to his people, he surprised everyone with his nomination ofYozid as his successor, even though the latter was not fit for the post of Caliphate. As a playboy who thrived on material comforts and luxuries, Yazid was devoid o^ both intelligence and political ability. Even Muawiyah’s personal advisors considered Yazid to be hopeless, but the aged Caliph insisted that his son should succeed him on the throne. Muawiyah died at the age of about seventy-five and was buried in Damascus. Bur, by nominating his son as his successor, he had in effect inaugurated the first monarchy in Islamic history. This was an unprecedented move which direcdy contradicted the practice of the first four “rightly--glided Caliphs” who were all elected, so to speak, by the prominent figures of I the Islamic State. However, by installing Yazid 1 in his place, Muawiyah became the founder of the first, and one of the Muslim worlds most powerfill, political dynasties. The Umayyads ruled the Muslim world for nearly a century before the Abbasids overthrew them in 750.
of hilm„that is shne\vdneso, moderation, balance and self-control. He preferred to consolidate his rule through persuasion, reason, signing agreements. forging ties and developing friendship and understanding, rather than through force and warfare. His well-known motto was, ■ not use my sword where my stick is sufficient, and I do not use my stick where my words are
/ * • sufficient: and if there is only a hair understanding) between me and the people, I will not allow it to be cut.' After transferring the capital Of the Islamic world from Kufah to Damascus, he transformed the city into a prominent centre of Islamic learning, culture and aviliiacion. Although he expected all his governors to be loyal and supportive, he exeruioed considerable flexibility in his dealings with them, and often allowed them to retain significant sums of money to spend on their own provinces. Unlike Caliph Ali, he was not known for dismissing governors; rather he encouraged mutual understanding a^d co-operation bet^veen the central Government and the regional authonties. The balanced approach adopted by’ Muawiyah enabled him to win over his erstwhile opponents and cntics to his side, and enabled him to galvanise the Muslim World under his wise and able leadership. During bis reign, the Islamic dominion also expanded rapidly both in the East and the West. Under the command of Uqba ibn Nafi, the

Ji^lal a^Dm Rumi-(b.11^07 - d.1273)
1
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY of the Common Era and the seventh century of Islam was a d^^]ffi^cd^it and challenging period in Muslim history. Having assumed control of North Africa, die Muslims successfully crossed into Sicily, Gibndrar and southern Spain, before they began to knock on the door of mainland Europe. At the same time, in the subcontinent, Muhammad Ghuri become the first native Muslim monarch to rule India. As the Muslims made rapid political progress both in the East and the West, the Mongol hordes unexpectedly emerged from Asia and ransacked Baghdad, the capital of the Islamic world, leaving behind nothing but death and de-i[^J^cion. Political set-backs, cultural decline and moral drgeneration, coupled with petty rivalries between the protagonists of different religious sects and groups, led to intolerance, mutual hatred and animosity across the Muslim world; die core values and principles of Islam were ignored and openly violated in many parts of die Islamic world. From the chaos, the towering Ugure of Rumi emerged to champion the higher vdues and principles of Isla^m like never before.
Jalal al-Din Rumi was born in the city of Balkh (in pneonitday Afgl^;^nisran), which at the time was a part of the Persian province of Khurasan.
His family claimed descent from Abu Bakr, the first Caliph of Islam; his grandfather Hussain ibn Ahmad and father Baha al-Din Walad ibn Hussain were renowned Islamic scholars of their time. In fact, Baha al-Din was such an outstanding Islamic scholar and spiritual figure that he was known as the sultan al-ulama (or supreme religious authority) of his age. Brought up in a family of scholars and spiritual guides, Rumis education began at home under the watchful gaze of his learned father who taught him Arabic, Persian, traditional Islamic sciences and poetry during his early years. Since his father was widely revered by the people of Balkh for his profound learning and spiritual attainments, young Rumi accompanied his father on his travels and in the process he met the leading Islamic scholars of the time.
Rumi was influenced by his fathers religious ideas and thoughts and he, in turn, was heavily influenced by the teachings of the celebrated al-Ghazali. As a vociferous opponent of Neoplatonic thought, al-Ghazali launched a vicious intellectual attack on the thoughts of the leading fabuifah (Islamic philosophers) including al-Kindi, al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, and championed the cause of Islamic traditionalism and Sufi
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thought and practice. Inspired by d-Ghazah, oaha al-Din not only became a vociferous critic of Islamic phdosophy, he ako became a champi'on of Islamic spirituality, ethics and moral values and practices. His stance against philosophy pitched him against another great luminary Islam, namely Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, who vigorously opposed Baha al-Dins acritude towards Islamic philosophy, culminating in a huge controversy bet^^’een the two men. But their rivalry came to an end in 1209 with al-Razi s death. Three years later, Baha al-Din left Balkh for Nishapur with his whole family in the wake of an imminent Mongol invasion. In Nishapur, young Rumi encountered the celebrated poet Farid al-Din Attar, the author of the famous Mantiq al-Tair (The Con^lfc^ience df the Birds), who gave him copies of his books and prayed for his family’s wellbeing. From Nishapur, Rumis family continued their journeying and travelled to Baghdad and Syria, before arr^’^’ing in Makkah in time for the annual Zwf/ (pilgrimage).
Rumis family finally settled in Larinda, a small town in the province ofArzinjan, when he was around eighteen years old. Here he married, I and a son was L I in Larinda for a while before moving to Konya, the capital of the Turkish Selji^k dynasty, in 1229. Two years later^, Baha al-Din died and Rumi, who was only twenty-four ar the time, was suddenly expected to shoulder al^ his family re^j^ionsibili-ties. As a gjfied young scholar who was blessed with a powerful imagination and sharp intellect, he soon became one of the prominent scholars ofhus locality; thanks to his vast knowledge and understanding Islam. Having already studied traditional Islamic sciences under the guidance of his father and his personal tutor, Sha^'kh Burhan al-Din Muhaqqiq a^-Tirmidhi, he was very’ keen to pu^rsue advanced training in the Islamic sciences. Accordingl^^\ he travelle<d to Halab and Damascus, where he devoted the next seven y*ears of his life to the pursuit advanced Islamic kno^wledge. After completing his advanced education, he returned to Konya where he lived with Shayk^ Burhan a^-Dln, his former tutor

oom a year later. His family stayed
and mentor, who encouraged him to engage in •	•	•	1	•	•	•	I
ascetic practices in order to attain spiritual purification. He was barely thirty-four when he became widely recognised as a prominent scholar, a worthy successor to his pre-eminent father, and it was not long before he established his own religious school, delivering regular lectures on Qur’anic exegesis (tafiir), Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh), hadith, and aspects of Islamic spirituality, morals and ethics. His lectures became so popular that students came from across Konya to listen to him.
Through his sermons on aspects of Islamic theology, jurisprudence and Prophetic hadith, Rumi sought to encourage the locals (whether they were literate or not) to take their faith more seriously and bring about personal, as well as col-
lective, reformation; thereby attaining success in this life and salvation in the hereafter. ’While he was busy lecturing on traditional Islamic sciences, suddenly there appeared a sixty-year-old man who turned his life completely upside down. Clad in tarty and coarse clothes, this old man was both aggressive and possessed of a very domineering personality. He was Shams al-Din al-Tabriz, an ascetic Sufi, who had renounced all material comforts and pleasures of this life in favour of Sufi devotional practices. Hailing as he did from the family Of Hasan-i-Sabbah, the founder of the infamous neo-Ismaili Assassin sect, Shams was a remarkable asceric whose piety and spirituality completely swept Rumi off his feet.
Although his lectures on the religious sciences made him very popular throughout Konya, after his encounter with Shams, Rumi resigned his professorship at the local college and became Shamss full-time student and devotee. As an Islamic theologian, he had previously cond^em^ned	.
music a^ being a bl;^i^(^5^<^i^tt^;y activity, but now I he became obsessed with music, singing and | dancing to the utter shock and surprise of the locals. The people could not understand why an outstanding theologian and religious scholar like Rumi would behave in such a flagrant and lout-	I
ish manner-. More importantly, the locals could not understand how an aged mystic like Shams

I could influence such a learned, sober and gentle scholar like Rumi into following his ascetic ways. No doubt Shams was a charismatic figure who, having devoted his entire life to the pursuit of Islamic spirituality and gnosis, had acquired a powerful moral and spiritual aura which clearly de^iply affected Rumi. In other words, in the
I person of Shams, he saw what he did not perI ctive in others: the luminous light of Divine love, comp^asion and mercy exemplified at its best. Shams became a mirror in which Rumi could see his own spiritual weaknesses, moral failings and physical frailties like never before. What he saw truly shocked and horrified him: in his ob-seston with Islamic law he had overlooked the rtry substance of Islam. Thus in the life and spir-
I irual teadhings of Shams, he discovered the true mcuung and significance of Islam. However, the more his devotion to Shams increased, the more his behaaiour became erratic and unpredictable, I whidh led to a huge row between Shams and I Rur^is relatives, friends and students; indeed, I ciey'eeeetu^y forced the former out of Konya.
Rumis separation from Shams made him so and miserable that his son volunteered to go out in search of Shams and bring him back to Konya. He found him in Damascus and returned home with the aged mystic only for the locals to once again show him their profound hostility. Why? Because they felt he had misled and deceived one of their brightest scholars; but Rumi did not see things in that way. To him, Shams was the embodiment of purity, peace, spirituality and Divine gnosis and, like him, he too longed to attain the summit of Islamic spirituality. But the people of Konya did not share Rumi’s profound love and enthusiasm for Shams, and he was either forced to leave the city or he may have been murdered, probably by someone close to Rumi. Either way, Shams suddenly disappeared - never to return again. His disappearance affected the forty-one year old Rumi profoundly; indeed, many people thought he had gone ‘mad’ Secau.se he refused to believe that Shams had hisppeeaed. During this period he became com-•li^tr^ly obsessed with singing and dancing, which
the traditional Islamic scholars considered to be an abhorrent practice. But he found peace, solace and reassurance in Sufi music and dance which, he argued, represented an expression of Divine love and grace in its highest form.
After many years of self-imposed suffering and emotional agony, Rumi eventually came to terms with his separation from Shams, thanks to a local goldsmith. One day while he was dancing about in the street, he suddenly stopped upon hearing the rhythmic sound of the goldsmiths hammer, and he suddenly regained his balance and composure. The beat of the goldsmith’s hammer restored Rumi’s physical and intellectual composure; he also began to refocus his spiritual energy in the pursuit of Divine gnosis. After thanking the illiterate goldsmith for his timely intervention, he gave up his quest for Shams, for it became clear to him that he was in reality looking for none other than his own innermost self. So, at the age of fifty-four, he finally attained the inner peace and certainty which he had been seeking for so long. It was during this period that Rumi composed his immortal Mathnavi, which the renowned Persian poet and writer Abd al-Rahman Jami once referred to as the ‘Persian Qur’an’ due to its sublime teachings and wisdom. It took Rumi nearly twelve years to dictate the twenty-five thousand and seven hundred verses to his loyal friend and confidant Husam al-Din. Originally entitled Husam Namah (or ‘The Book of Husam’), this monumental work later became known as the Mathnavi. Prior to the Mathnavi, Rumi composed another book of around thirty-five thousand verses and odes in memory of Shams al-Din al-Tabriz. In this book, entitled Divan-i-Shams-i-Tabriz, he explored different aspects of mystical love, questing and longing. But it was his Mathnavi which was destined to leave a permanent mark in the annals of Islamic literature.
As a compilation of mystical teachings, spiritual exihortations and religious parables in the form of poetty, the central message of the Mathnavi was one of a universal Divine love which transcended all artificial boundaries, sectarian
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denominations and crude cultural constraints. Rumi appealed directly to the very source of mystical love, God Almighty, with an overwhelming sense of grace and humility and in so doing he conveyed his universal message of love, compassion and mercy to all people. His mysticism was a unifying force, one where Divinity and humanity met rather than drifted apart. Through this, he hoped to promote mutual understanding and tolerance and establish peace and harmony between people of all faiths, cultures and traditions. Since Rumi, like us, lived in an age when greed, anger, hatred and hostility led to considerable chaos, disorder, bloodshed and instability around the world, his message of universal love is as fdevant today as it was duhng his own h’fe-time. Also, as a champion ofhuman freedom and individuality, he constantly stressed the need for the attainment of true peace and liberation by moving closer to Divine proximity This coming together did not entail absolute union between the Creator and His creatures; rather, according to Rumi, it represented the meeting of the lover with the object of his love. Love, argued Rumi, was an innate, cosmic feeling which cannot be experienced except by connecting oneself with the Spirit	the universe. Nor can it be experi-
enced by mere performance of external deeds and actions, devoid of inner meaning and content. This universal message of love, compassion and

I mercy was, therefore, central to Rumi’s mysdeial philosophy which he expounded in a masterly fashion in his vast collection of poetry and odes. Though Rumi was thoroughly familiar with Islamic theology and philosophy, he did not consider himself to be a theologian or philosopher perse. He was essentially a mystical poet, arguably one of the most influential in history, and his Mathnavi is today widely considered to be one of the most powerful and imaginative poems of all time. 1n total he composed more than seventy thousand verses of poetry in Persian, but as the founder of the mawlawiyyah Order of Sufism, he must also be considered as one of the most influential practitioners of Sufism, along with Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Baha al-Din Naqshband, Mu'in al-Din Chishti and Abul Hasan al-Shadhiili. Known as the ‘whirling dervishes' for their love of Sufi music, singing and whirling dance, the adherents of this tariqah have been living in Turkey since the early Ottoman period. Revered both in the East and the West for his remarkable poetic output, Rumi's ideas and thoughts have influenced scores of prominent Islamic scholars, thinkers and poets like Abd al-Rahman Jami and Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Today, he has also become one of the most popular and widely read Muslim poets in the West, especially in the United States. Rumi died at the age of sixty-six and was buried in Konya (in present-day Turkey).
Harun al'Rashid (b.766 - d.809)
THE ABBASID EMPIRE was one of the foremost political dynasties to have ruled the Islamic world. The Umayyad era came to an abrupt end l following the Abbasid revolution of 750 when
Manvan 11, the last Umayyad ruler, was resoundingly defeated by the supporters of Abul Abbas Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Abdullah ibn Abbas (otherwise known as Abul Abbas al-SaBah), after which the Abbasids went on to rule the Muslim world until the Mongol hordes emerged from Asia in the thirteenth century. Though al-Saffah is generally considered to be the founder of the Abbasid Empire, it was his brodher Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Ali ibn
Abdullah ibn Abbas (better known as Abu Ja'far al-JMrnsur) who played a pivotal role in con-sollidittng Abbasid rule across the Islamic world. A-.Mansur was a shrewd and gifted ruler who was equally famous for his personal piety and unusual political and diplomatic skills. After the death of al-Saffah, he not only swiftly established his authority as Caliph, but also founded the city of Ba^l^<dad in 762 and ensured that a smooth political transition would take place after his reign. Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn al-Mansur (better known as al-Mahdi) succeeded his father, aAkaisur, and ruled for a decade. He had seven
sons including Musa and Harun. After al-Mah-di's death, his son Musa ascended the Abbasid throne, but his rule only lasted a year. He was succeeded by Prince Harun al-Rashid who went onto become one of the Muslim worlds most famous and influential rulers.
Born in the central Iranian city of Rayy, Harun was the favourite son of his parents. At the time of his birth, his father al-Mahdi was the governor of the Eastern region of the Abbasid Empire and his beautiful Yemeni mother, Khayzuran bint Ata, was his father's favourite wife. Like his mother, Harun was an attractive child who grew up under the watchful gaze of his parents within the governor's palatial residence surrounded by much wealth and luxury. Educated in Arabic and aspects of Islamic sciences during his early years, Harun soon became well-known for his bravery, intelligence and loyalty to the Abbasid clan. Like his grandfather al-Mansur, his father al-Mahdi was very fond of the people of Makkah and Madinah. When he visited the sacred cities in 777 he showered the locals with money and gifts, and took a keen interest in carrying out restoration works on the sacred mosque (haram al-sharif) in Makkah. As a youngster, Harun accompanied his father to Makkah and Madinah during the hajj
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seas°n, jnd msuntly fell in love with the people of the two sacred odes. Al-Mahdi's generosity won over the people of Arabh and tlris helped to consolidate his Caliphal auttarity across the Idamk world. Ako. at thk ume, al-Mahdi took the opportunity to mtroduce young Harun to the people of Makkah and Ma&nah as his potential successor.
On their return to Baghdad, al-Mahdi entrusted Harun’s educational needs to Yahya ibn Khalid al-Barmaki, his talented Persian political advisor and administrator. Yahya groomed him with care. teaching him aspects of pditical strategy and civil administration, and preparing him for pobtical kadersh^ in the near fomre. Yahya influenced Harun’s ^uca^n and poring thinking so profoundly that the latter als° came to rely on him for both psychological and emotional support. As expeaed, Harun grew up to be a very able and competent young man. Indeed, he was barely fifteen when hk know^ge of military strategy and tactics was put to a severe test. Appointed commander of the Abbasid army in 780, his orders were to go and neutralise the Byzantine forces which had become a persistant thorn in the side of the Abbasid army. By nominating Harun to lead the Abbasid forces against the Byzantines, al-Mahdi effectively nominated his favourite son to succeed him as Abbasid Caliph. Haruns military campaign against the Byzantines proved very successful, and he acquired fust-hand experience of leading an army on the banlefield. During his time with the army he established a good rapport with the generals who became very fond of the young prince. Two years later, Harun was commissioned to lead another large scale military' campaign against the Byzantines and again he returned home triumphant, having besieged the Greeks inside Constantino-pta before Empress ftene came out and pleaded for peace. This was a remarkabk acfoevement for the sixteen-year-old Harun whose efforts earned him the tide of al-rashidy meaning ‘the righdy-guided one’.
Due to over-indulgence, the Muslim rulers of the time often rended to dk unexpectedly wfokt
still in their prime, and this prompted al-Mahdi to officially nominate his successor in order to avoid a bitter political struggle after his death. Having groomed his sons Musa and Harun for
political leadership, he ensured everyone pledged their loyalty to Musa as his heir-apparent, while young Harun was confirmed as Musas successor. When al-Mahdi died in 785, Harun was the governor of the Western region of Abbasid Empire which extended all the way from Tunisia at one end, to Anbar on the outskirts of Baghdad at the other. Likewise, YOhya ibn Khalid, his mentor and guide, was put in charge of the political and civil administration of this vast province, with Harun as the governor being mainly a figurehead. Musa, who took the title of al-Hadi, succeeded his father as Caliph but his reign did not last long. Like his father, he died in mysterious circumstances barely a year after ascending the Abbasid throne. Historians have provided conflicting accounts about the circumstitficts which led to al-Mahdi and al-Hadis deaths.
When rumour, speculation and gossip began to spread throughout Baghdad like wildfire (especially after the death of al-Hadi), Khayzuran, the mother of Harun, stepped to the fore and took matters into her own hands. She summoned her
favourite son, who was next in line to ascend the Abbasid throne, and installed him as the new
Only twenty-one at the time, the young Caliph appointed the aged Yahya ibn Khalid as his personal advisor and guide, the highest-ranking Government post in the land. With Yahya to guide him through the massive task of administering both the internal and external affairs of the vast Abbasid Empire, Harun soon established himself as the undisputed ruler of the Muslim world. As a loyal, committed and extremely experienced bureaucrat, Yahya enjoyed Haruns full support and confidence, so much so that the young Caliph used to fondly refer to him as his ‘father’. However, it was Yahyas younger son, Ja'far, who forged a close friendship with the young Caliph. Like Harun, he was in his early twenties and was well-known for his
kve of glamour, fun and adventure. They had <o much in common that Ja far subsequently became famous as Haruns loyal companion in (he w^rll^-ff^a^ous adventure tale 77?e Thousand jd One Nights (alflayla wa lay la — also known is The Arabian	As prominent members
of Harun’s inner circle, Yahya and his sons Fadi I and Jafar wielded considerable power within the Abbasid political hierarchy. The Barmakids (as Jafar's family were called) also had open access to the Caliph, thanks to their continued political support and loyalty to him as advisors and guides.
If Harun became famous as a glamorous and hin-loving Caliph, then he was equally well-known for his personal piety and benevolence. As a devout Muslim, he became the first and only Callph to have had performed the hajj no fewer than eight times together with his beloved wife ' Zubaida. Following in the footsteps of his father a-Mdidi and grandfather al-Mansur, every time Harun visited Makkah and Madinah he lavished the locals with gifts of clothing and mor^e^y^. Prior to each hajj season, he took it on himself to personally prepare for the journey. He also era)utaged his officials as well as the masses to accompimy him, leaving the affairs of the State in the safe hands of his Barmakid viziers and other hHgi--aalang Government officials. During his reign as Caliph, he also radically reformed the civil and administrative systems of the State in order to increase efficiency and effectiveness i across all levels of his Government. To put an end to all Byzmtine incursions, he instigated military campaigns against them and, in so doing, became the first ruler in Islamic history to have had led the hajj delegation, and also an army onto the j| batttefield in the same year. Haruns greatness lay in the fact that he not only preached, but also led his people by his personal example. This naturally made him very popular with his officials, as well as the masses.
In fact, during his reign as Caliph, Harun sent miiltary expeditions against the Byzantines every year. Determined to undermine their stratagems, he utilised his profound knowledge and under-
standing of military strategy and tactics against the Byzantines with remarkable success. He often left the political and civil affairs of his Government in the hands of the Barmakids so that he could focus his full attention on the external foes of his empire. His reign thus represented the zenith of Abbasid glory and achievement. After establishing political stability, increasing economic prosperity, raising educational standards and promoting social peace and solidarity across the Islamic world, he founded the first fully-operational hospital in Baghdad. He also established a library and research centre, which became known as baital-hikmah (or the ‘House of Wisdom’), where Muslim scientists, astronomers and philosophers pursued pioneering studies and research in all the sciences of the day. Moreover, he was instrumental in the development of an effective postal system across the Abbasid Empire; he constructed new roads and highways in order to facilitate trade and commerce, as well as longdistance travel and communication between the different regions of his empire.
Under Haruns wise and inspirational leadership, a thriving and tolerant society emerged in the Muslim world, where scholars, writers and thinkers were able to engage in debate and discussion on religious, philosophical, scientific and literary themes without any fear of political, religious or social sanctions. For this reason, his reign became known as the Golden Age of Abbasid rule, and echoes of this period naturally found their way into the stories of the famous Thousand and One Nights. Being the main hero of this epic tale, he is depicted roaming around Baghdad, the magnificent city of palaces, populated by wealthy civil servants and middleclass merchants, engaging in hilarious adventures (often in the middle of the night) accompanied by his colleagues Ja’far the Barmakid and Abu Nuwas, the well-known poet. Although the Thousand and One Nights is a fictional account of Caliph Harun al-Rashid’s supposed exploits, it does bear a striking resemblance to the real Caliph because he never failed to appreciate and admire the lighter and humorous side of life. As
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an intelligent and cultured man, he enjoyed life to its tuft and did so w'ithout in any way making a mockery of his faith and beliefs.
Though Caliph Harun transformed Baghdad into one of the worlds most advanced and dazzling cities, he did not like its intense heat and hot climate. Throughout his reign, he went back and forth from one city to another in search of his ideal location and environment. He preferred a cool, lively and refreshing breeze which, of course, was conspicuous by its absence m Baghdad After a tong quest f°r his location, he finally settled in the ancient Roman city of Callinicum, which had been transformed by his grandfather al-Mansur into a thriving metropolis. Later renamed al-Rafiqa, it is today located in Syria. In 802, Harun went to perform yet another hajj and this time he took his sons Muhammad (who later became known as Caliph al-Amin) and Abdullah (who took the title of Caliph al-Ma’mun) with him. They visited the cities of Makkah and Madinah, where he distrib-
oc

uted huge sums of money to the locals and also introduced his sons, and future successors, to the people of Makkah and Madinah; the Caliph was only thiny-six at the time.
On his return from hajj, he sensed somethin was not right at ihe Court and his response took everyone around him by complete surprise. He removed the Barmakids, namely the vizier Yahya and his two sons Ja’far and Fadi, from their high-ranking Government posts and placed
them under house arrest. Ja’far was eventually murdered. Haruns drastic and heavy-handed action against his erstwhile supporters continues to baffle and bemuse historians to this day. As expected, without the support and guidance of his loyal and somewhat flamboyant Barmaid viziers, he struggled to maintain peace and stability throughout the Abbasid Empire. This prompted him to appoint Fadi ibn Rabi, the son of the distinguished vizier Rabi, who had served his grandfather al-Mansur and his father al-Mahdi very loyally, to the post of Chief Minister but he, too, struggled to maintain the peace and security of the Abbasid Empire. During the final years of his reign, Harun became preoccupied with military campaigns against the Byzantines and his political opponents at home. He died of illness at the age forty-three, during a military expedition to Persia, and was buried in the ancient city of Tus. Before his death, he stipulated that his son al-Amin should succeed him as Caliph and he, in turn, was to be succeeded by al-Ma’mun; by this he hoped to avoid a protracted succession battle after his death but his plans did not work out as he hoped. All in all, with the death of Caliph Harun al-Rashid, a glorious chapter in Islamic history came to an abrupt end. As one of the Muslim worlds most influential rulers, he is today famous both in the East and the West for his wide-ranging contributions to the rise and development of Islamic culture and civilisation.
al-Rahman I
(b.729 - d.788)
F^W^l^lED BY MUAWIYAH ibn Abi Sufyan in 661, the Umayyad dynasty was one of the most powtrfil empires to have ruled the Muslim world. Of the fourteen Umayyad sovereigns who ruled between 661 and 750, the reigns of Muawiyah, Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, al-Walid I and Hisham were the most successful. Others such as Yazid I, al-Walid III and Manvan II proved to be both incompetent and t^mu^nical rulers who struggled to maintain peace and stability within the Islamic dominion. After talking full advantage of Umayyad failings, the A^l^a^iids emerged to challenge Umayyad power and authority, and in so doing they eventually ousted their rivals from power in 750. The demise of the Umayyad dynasty, and the rise of the Ab-basids during the middle of the eighth century, reprreented a momentous change in Islamic history, one influential political dynasty gave way to another, which went on to rule the Muslim world for more than five hundred years. But, thanks to .Abd a-Riman, a young Umayyad prince, the flajg of the Umayyads continued to fly high in the Ishmic West for almost another three hundred years. The King is dead, long live the King!
Abd a^-IRa^man ibn Muawiyah ibn Hisham, aIso known as sahib al-andalus (or ‘the Lord of
Muslim Spain’), was born in Damascus during the reign of his illustrious grandfather, Caliph Hisham, who ruled the Muslim world for nearly two decades and thereby consolidated Umayyad power and authority across the length and breadth of the Islamic world. Brought up and educated within the confines of the royal palace in Damascus, Abd al-Rahman had a privileged upbringing, surrounded by great riches and luxuiy. As one of the favourite grandsons of the Caliph he was considered to be an unsually intelligent youngster, whom the Caliph predicted would one day revive Umayyad fortunes after their decline. Thus the Caliph encouraged his son, Muawiyah, to take good care of his grandson. When Prince Abd al-Rahman was around fourteen, his grandfather Caliph Hisham died in 743. The death of Hisham marked the beginning of the end for the Umayyads as a protracted succession battle ensued, which severely undermined the Umayyad grip on power. The political situation within the Umayyad family spiralled completely out of control between 743 and 744 when no fewer than three Umayyad princes, Walid II, Yazid III and Ibrahim, simultaneously laid claim to the Umayyad throne; all three of them failed to assert their political authority and this inevita-
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bly led to	^kuca- unrest and socta1
uph^va.- across the Muslim worUl. Seeing the Urnwv^ in utter d^rray; the AbbasHs swifdy their forces m Khurasan and launched a series of daring raids against the incumbent Umayyad governors in Rayy and Isfahan. As the Abbasids marched towards Damascus, the last
Umayyad ruler fled to Eygpt, thus clearing the way for Abbasid victory.
Abul Abbas, who was also known as ai-Saffeh’ or (‘the Hoo^sheddeO, was the |eader of the Abbasids at the time and went on to become

the first Abbasid ruler. Immediately after bein sworn ’in as AbbasH Ca^p^ he	a tavkh
feast in Damascus for a-- the Umayyad princes and had nearly all of them systematically butchered so that there could never be an uprising against the Abbasids. As fete wou1c have it, only Prince Abd al-Rahman, who was twenty ar the time, and his younger brother, escaped the ensuing massacre. The two of them fled the scene and hid in a village dose to the Euphrates. When their pursuers traced their whereabouts, they tried to flee once more. But, unable to outrun his pursuers, his thirteen-year-old brother was captured and beheaded as young Abd al-Rahman watched in the distance. Although he was shocked and horrified by the inhumanity of their pursuers, he was determined to avoid the fete which had be-
fallen the rest ofhis family - and to live to tell the tale. From the banks of the Euphrates, he went to Palestine and Egypt, travelling by day and night to avoid being captured and put to the sword by the Abbasid henchmen. On one occasion, his pursuers came very dose to capturing him but he evaded them by hiding under the dress of his host’s wife. After living in hiding for several years, Abd al-Rahman set out for North Africa. It was a harrowing journey, fraught with dangers; he travelled by foot, caravan and by boat, and often did so under the cover of darkness to avoid his enemies, before finally arriving in Morocco where he was offered refuge by the North African trita Banu N^sa. k had taken tta ta11, s|1m, strong and determined Abd al-Rahman around five years tiavel|ing from ptace to p|ace tafore he
finally reached Morocco, the land of his mate^r^nal ancestors. Here he soon established himself as an inspirational leader and military strategist. As the only surviving Umayyad prince, he received much needed help and support from the locals, and they in turn respected him for his intelligence and boundless energy. With the Abbasids now firmly in control of the Islamic East, Abd al-Rahman knew that a return to Damascus was no longer a viable option; instead, he decided to carve out a bright future for himself in the Islamic West.
Abd al-Rahman arrived in North Africa at a critical time in the history of the Islamic West. It was a time when the Muslims of al-anddilus (or Islamic Spain) became bitterly divided along ethnic lines. Thus rival Arab and Berber groups became locked in a battle to gain political and military ascendancy. When the news of the chaotic political situation which prevailed across the sea in Spain reached Abd al-Rahman, he skilfully exploited the situation to his advantage in order to install himself as the ruler of Islamic Spain. Accordingly, he sent Badr, his supporter and aide, to the chief of the Arabs in Spain (many of whom were loyal supporters of the Umayyad family) to ascertain whether they would support him if he came over to Spain to unify the country under his leadership. Since the Spanish Arabs were very sympathetic towards the Umayyads, they assured Badr that should Abd al-Rdiman decide to come,
they would help him to reunite the country under his leadership. During his visit, Badr also obtained the support and co-operation of the Yemenite tribes of Spain, and returned to North Africa to inform Abd al-Rahman of the good news. Excited, he reportedly exclaimed, ‘We shall attain our objective and conquer the land!’ before boarding a vessel destined for Muslim Spain. He reached the shores of al-andalus in 755 at the age of twenty-five. Thus a new chapter began in the history of Islamic Spain, under the wise and able stewadship of Prince Abd al-Rahman.
As soon as the news of his arrival reached the
e
Muslim masses in Spain, they flocked to pledg al|egiance to the young Umayyad pr1nce, tavmi
(ff incumbent governor of the country isolated. After recruiting a sizeable military force, he annexed Archidona and Seville and marched to-
Cordova, the capital of Islamic Spain, and challenged the authority of the reigning Abbasid c^venor, Yusuf al-Fihri. Abd al-Rahman’s twenty thousand troops met the forces of the governor in 76 at Masara, east of Cordova, and inflicted a ^nlshing defeat on them, forcing al-Fihri to flee io Toledo. This represented a decisive victory for Abd al-Runan who now became the undisputed ruler of Islamic Spain. This did not mark an end (o all troubles for the new ruler, however; he faced several other rebellions in Loxa, Toledo and the Yemcnne tribes also turned against him a few years later, but Abd al-Rahman managed to suppress these revolts and rebellions with ease. His biggest test, though, came in 763 when the great Abbasid Caliph Abu Jafar al-Mansur dispatched a powerful army under the command of Ala ibn Mughis, in order to drive him out of Spain. Abd g•lbgu^;gn, however, organised his armed forces with such skill and efficiency that his forces repelled the advancing Abbasid army with great success. Indeed, in the battle, Abd al-Rahman killed Ala ibn Mughis with his own hands and sent his remains - wrapped in an Abbasid flag -to Caliph al-Mansur in Baghdad.
His resounding victory over the Abbasids established his authority across Islamic Spain Lor good. This was also the last time the Abbasids attempted to oust Abd al-Rahman, whom the hissonan Ibn ai-Atthir fondly refers to as sahib d-nMis (or the ‘Lord of Islamic Spain’). It was not until almost a decade later that the Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi sent an envoy to Emperor Charlemagne of France to urge him to attack Muslim Spain in order to overthrow Abd al-Rghngn. The combined Abbasd-French forces attacked Iss^mic Spain sinultgn°usiy, but they failed to break down the resolute defence put up by Abd a-ItaamsaYs army and eventually Charlemagne was forced to retreat, in 778, having suffered heavy losses. Later, Charlemagne signed a peace treaty with Abd al-R^man and promised not to attack Islimic Spain again; indeed, he even of-
fered to marry his daughter to Abd al-Rahman, but the latter politely declined the offer.
Now, at last, he became recognised as the undisputed master of al-andalus. This was a far cry from his humble beginnings as a lonely young man who had arrived in Spain without an army of his own and without support from any other ruler of his time, yet within a matter of few years he managed to reunite the people of Islamic Spain under his leadership. Indeed, the various warring factions came in their droves to pledge their allegiance to him and help restore political stability, increase economic prosperity and establish peace and security across the land. Only a few years earlier, these same people were at each other’s throats, indeed they were on the verge of civil war but, following the arrival of the Umayyad prince, the fortunes of Islamic Spain changed for the better. He worked closely with all the different ethnic groups and treated them all fairly and squa^r^ely, and in so doing won the respect, support and admiration of all his people. They not only trusted his judgement and obeyed his commands, but after many years of internal dissension and tribal rivalry, they were only too happy to unite under his wise and inspirational leadership. After restoring peace and stability across the land, Abd al-Rahman began to construct schools, colleges, hospitals, mosques, fountains and public baths across Spain, and he encouraged the locals to use these state-funded o
facilities and to do so free of charge. Since many years of political in-fighting and insurgency had resulted in extensive damage and destruction to many of Cordovas old buildings, he refurbished ail the damaged buildings and constructed new ones to meet the needs of his people. During this period he also initiated the building of massive city walls around Cordova in order to protect it from foreign invaders; in so doing he restricted access to the city except through seven narrow gates which were manned by armed guards round-the-clock.
Having spent his early years in the beautiful gardens of the royal palace in Damascus, Abd al-Rahman was keen to re-create the same ambience
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in and around his beloved Cordova. Accordingly, he sponsored the construction of a beautiful
garden on the outskirts of Cordova for the people
Ages, Abd al-ROiman transformed Islamic Spain into one of medieval Europe's most prosperous and advanced centres of culture and civilisation.
of Spain to vrew and adnure. As an edu
ted and
cultured sovereign, and also a gifted poet, he became one of Europe's most generous patrons of learning and education of the time. Moreover, he overhauled both the political and administrative systems of his Government, and appointed regional governors who were responsible for their own areas, but reported directly to the central Government based at Cordova. His Ministers,
no
or viziers, were assigned the task of day-to-day administration of different departments of the Government, and they were supervised by the Chief Minister who reported directly to Abd al-Rahman. Also, as the commander-in-chief of his armed forces, he remained directly in charge of his army. He paid his armed forces good salaries and in return he expected them to be very loyal, supporave and hardworking. At a time when the rest of Europe was emerging from the Dark
l‘3o]
In his spare time he wrote beautiful poetry, and regularly engaged in intellectual debate and dis-
cussion with the leading scholars, writers and poets of his time who found him to be a generous patron and an erudite interlocutor. The great mosque of Cordova, which Abd al-Rahman built during his long reign of thirty-two years still
stands to this day, as an enduring tribute to one of the Muslim world's (and also Europe's) most successfill rulers.
Abd al-Rahman died at the age of fifty-nine and was buried in the great Palace of Cordova. The Umayyad rule of Islamic Spain, initiated by Abd al-Rahman, persisted for nearly three hundred years. During this period Islamic Spain produced some of the Muslim world's most influential rulers, scholars, thinkers, philosophers and scientists, thanks to Abd al-Rahman ‘the Immigrant' {al-dhakit).
Tariq ibn Ziyad 1b.ca.650 - d.ca.728)
MTHIN A FEW decades following the death I ofthe Prophet, Muslims burst out ofArabia and orciwhdmed the Persian and Byz;mtine Empires, nvo great superpowers of the time. This I opened the floodgates for Islam both in the East ad the West. After assuming full control of the region known today as the Middle East, Muslim forces marched into Africa. Although it was during the reign of Caliph Umar that Muslims tint made in-roads into North Africa, it was | Miuwiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, the first Umayyad ruler, who commissioned large-scale campaigns into that part of the world. This led to the conquest of Tunis and the establishment of the historic North African city of Qayrawan in 670 under the leadership of Uqba ibn Nafi. Followingin the footsteps of Muawiyah, the Umayyad ruler Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan initiated a series of canp;agns across ifriqiyah (or North Africa) which eventually led to the triumph of Islam in that region. Thanks to Caliph Abd al-Malik’s efforts, Islamic rule became firmly established in North Africa. After Caliph Abd al-Malik's death, he was succeeded, one after another, by his four sons who followed in their father’s lootsteps and commissioned further daring Miliary campaigns in the West, which eventu-	|
a J
ally brought Muslims directly into contact with mainland Europe.
In 708, the Umayyad ruler al-Walid appointed the great Muslim general Musa ibn Nusayr as governor of North Africa. After taking up his post, he successfully established Umayyad political authority across that region. He then promoted Islamic missionary activities which led to the mass conversion of the Berbers into the fold of Islam, thus consolidating his position further^. Within a very short period, Musa became the undisputed master of all North Africa. His remarkable achievement has rightly earned him an enviable place in the history of Muslim North Africa. It was also during Musas reign as governor of North Africa that Muslims first sailed across the sea and marched into Spain under the command of the legendary Muslim general Tariq ibn Ziyad.
Tariq hailed from the North African Berber tribe of Nafzawah and was born into a poor Muslim family. His father, Ziyad, embraced Islam when Uqba ibn Nafi conquered North Africa and established his headquarters at Qayrawan. During this period of war and political uncertainty, Ziyad became a staunch supporter of the Muslim army and Uqba rewarded him hand-
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in and around his beloved Cordova. Accordingly, he sponsored the construction of a beautiful garden on the outskirts of Cordova for the people of Spain to view and admire. As an educated and cultured sovereign, and also a gifted poet, he became one of Europe's most generous patrons of learning and education of the time. Moreover, he overhauled both the political and administrative systems of his Government, and appointed regional governors who were responsible for their own areas, but reported direcdy to the central Government based at Cordova. His Ministers, or viziers, were assigned the task of day-to-day administration of different departments of the Government, and they were supervised by the Chief Minister who reported directly to Abd al-Rahman. Also, as the commander-in-chief of his I armed forces, he remained direcdy in charge of I his army. He paid his armed forces good salaries I and in return he expected them to be very loyal, I supportive and hardworking. At a time when the rest of Europe was emerging from the Dark
I ^ges, Abd al-Rahman transformed Islamic Spp
I into one of medieval Europe's most prospero^ I and advanced centres of culture and civilisation In his spare time he wrote beautiful poetry and regularly engaged in intellectual debate and dis.
' cussion with the leading scholars, writers and poets of his time who found him to be a generous patron and an erudite interlocutor. The great mosque ofCordova, which Abd al-Rahman built during his long reign of thirty-two years still stands to this day, as an enduring tribute to one of the Muslim world's (and also Europe’s) most successful rulers.
Abd al-Rahman died at the age of fifty-nine and was buried in the great Palace of Cordova. The Umayyad rule of Islamic Spain, initiated by Abd al-Rahman, persisted for nearly three hundred years. During this period Islamic Spain produced some of the Muslim world’s most influential rulers, scholars, thinkers, philosophers and scientists, thanks to Abd al-Rahman ‘the Immigrant' (al-dhakit).
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Tariq ibn
Ziyad
(b.ca.650 - d.ca.728)
WTHIN A FEW decades following the death ofthe Prophet, Muslims burst out of Arabia and overwhelmed the Persian and Byzjrntine Empires, two great superpowers of the time. This opened the floodgates for Islam both in the East ad the West. After assuming full control of the region known today as the Middle East, Muslim forces marched into Africa. Although it was during the reign of Caliph Umar that Muslims first made in-roads into North Africa, it was Muavriyah ibn Abi Sufyan, the first Umayyad ruler, who commisssoned large-scale campaigns into that part of the world. This led to the conquest of Tunis and the establishment of the historic North African city of Qayrawan in 670 under the leadership of Uqba ibn Nafi. Follow-uigin the footsteps of Muawiyah, the Umayyad ruler Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan initiated a series
’ of campaigns across ifriqiyah (or North Africa) which eventually led to the triumph of Islam in that region. Thanks to Caliph Abd al-Malik's efforts, Islamic rule became firmly established in North Africa. After Caliph Abd al-Malik’s death, he was succeeded, one after another, by his four sons who followed in their father's footsteps and commissioned further daring ffllli;^iry campaigns in the Wes^ which eventu-
ally brought Muslims directly into contact with mainland Europe.
In 708, the Umayyad ruler al-Walid appointed the great Muslim general Musa ibn Nusayr as governor of North Africa. After taking up his post, he successfully established Umayyad political authority across that region. He then promoted Islamic missionary activities which led to the mass conversion of the Berbers into the fold of Islam, thus consolidating his position further. Within a very short period, Musa became the undisputed master of all North Africa. His remarkable achievement has rightly earned him an enviable place in the history of Muslim North Africa. It was also during Musa's reign as governor of North Africa that Muslims first sailed across the sea and marched into Spain under the command of the legendary Muslim general Tariq ibn Ziyad.
Tariq hailed from the North African Berber tribe of NafZawah and was born into a poor Muslim family. His father, Ziyad, embraced Islam when Uqba ibn Nafi conquered North Africa and established his headquarters at Qayrawan. During this period of war and political uncertainty, Ziyad became a staunch supporter of the Muslim army and Uqba rewarded him hand-
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for his kwrahy and support. Afar Ziyad’s dcMh, fas young son Tariq faUowed m h|s footsteps and joined the Mushm army. At the ume the Mu^rns were busy fighung die rnsurgency activities of their enemies who were determined to drive them out of Nonh Africa. Trained in
military strategy and warfare by the illustrious Musa ibn Nusayr, Tariq soon began to shine and out-sntr his peers. Impressed with his highly refined and effective military skills, Musa selected him for promotion as his lieutenant-general. He served Musa with loyalty and dedication, and in so doing won the latter s full support and confidence, and was rewarded when soon after-
wards Musa appointed him governor of Tangier (in present-day Morocco). When Tariq proved himself to be both gifted and competent in warfare as well as in political and civil administration, Musa ibn Nusayr, his mentor and guide, became one of his good friends and supporters. They worked together to protect the interests of Islam across North Africa; they treated their
subjects with fairness, justice and equality, and encouraged the freeing of slaves. Thus peace and prosperity began to spread throughout that region.
In contrast, the situation across the sea in the
Iberian Peninsula could not have been more des-
perate. King Roderick (or Rodrigo), the reigning Visigoth ruler of Spain, presided over a people who still lived in the Dark Ages. The ruling elites of Iberia surrounded themselves with much
wealth and luxury and enjoyed a sumptuous lifestyle, while the majority of their people were
forced to beg for charity'. To add insult to injury;
the King mercilessly pursued and punished the
Jewish population of Iberia with the support and approval of the Catholic Church. Indeed, the Church was only too happy to see the decadent feudal system which then prevailed in the Iberian Peninsula remain in place, because it served the interest of the Catholic bishops and priests. Being profoundly unhappy and dissatisfied with the status quo, the masses began to call for a fair and equitable distribution of land and wealth across the country. As the masses intensified their
campaign for freedom and liberation from the despotic rule of King Roderick, Musa ibn Nusayr felt the situation was ripe for external intervention. But after some deliberation, he decided not to launch a hasty invasion and risk suffering significant loss of property and personnel.
While Musa was still in two minds about whether to launch a military campaign against King Roderick or not, Ilyan (or Julian), the governor of Ceuta, went to Qayrawan to see Musa and urge him to attack Iberia because he considered Roderick to be a corrupt and unprincipled ruler-. His hatred of Roderick intensified after the latter violated his daughter during her stay in Toledo, the capital of the Visigoth kingdom. Eager to exact revenge, Ilyan came to Musa to seek his assistance in order to overthrow the despotic ruler. Although Musa sympathised with I-yans plight, he was not prepared to risk .^Mllslln lives in order to exact personal revenge. Furthermore, the Muslims were not familiar with Iberia as it was separated from the Muslim territories by the sea, which could pose a serious danger to the Muslim army. As such, Musa told Ilyan he could not justify launching a military campaign against Roderick simply on the basis of what he had told him. Since Musa was not sure whether Ilyan was as sincere as he claimed to be — or an opportunist who intended to betray the Muslims — he told him to return home and organise his own army to fight Roderick. If he was willing to do that, argued Musa, then he would consider authorising a military incursion into the Iberian Peninsula. Iiyan returned home and did exactly as he was told, namely he instigated a military strike against Rodericks forces, took some captives and booty, and returned home unharmed. This convinced Musa of Ilyans sincerity and he decided to instigate an incursion into Iberia. But to do so, he needed the Caliphs approval, so he sent an urgent message to Caliph ai-Walid in Damascus for his permission to invade Iberia. AI-WuIIC sent a positive response, with the proviso that Musa shou|d f|rst carry out a thorough reconnaksmce |n order to ascertam Rodericks m|||tary strengths and capabilities.
The reconnaissance expedition, led by Tarif jbn Malik, returned home with positive feedback. Ilyan then visited Musa for the second time and pleaded with him to authorise military action against Roderick. Accordingly, Musa sum-moncd his favourite general, Tariq ibn Ziyad, and in$i^ucted him to lead a sortie into Iberia. The indomiiable Tariq set off in 711 with seven thousand Muslim soldiers of different backgrounds induding Berbers, Arabs and Persians. They were all united by the unifying strength and power of Islam. Ilyan promised to supply the Muslim army with boats so that they could cross the sea which separated Iberia from North Africa. During this short boat journey, Tariq fell asleep and the Prophet Muhammad reportedly appeared to him in a dream, and urged him to proceed bravely, for victory was assured. Immediately upon reaching the shores, he ordered the Muslim army to disembark as discreedy as possible, and all the boats to be destroyed. His bemused soldiers could not lnddrrrtgnd how they would return home if all the boats were destroyed. Tariq told them: they must either conquer al-andalus or die Lighting Lor Isliam. Hereafter this place became known as Gibrakar, derived from the Arabic jabal al-tariq (the Mount ofTarlq), and thus the name ofTarlq ibn Ziyad became immortalised. To this day, all travellers who pass through the Strait of Gibraltar are reminded of Tariq, the legendary North African Muslim general, who liberated this land from the grip of Roderick, the despotic Visigoth ruler.
When Tariq landed at Gibraltar, he discovered that King Roderick was engaged in military action agamst the Basque people in northern Iberia. The Basques had revolted against Roderick and tried to oust him from power but he suppressed them ruthlessly, thanks to his superior military power. However, when the news of Muslim inturion into Iberia was relayed to Roderick, he set off for the south with a large contingent to meet the Muslim army of around twelve thousand soldiers, led by the inspirational Tariq. After reaching Cordova, he prepared to attack Tariqs forces, but before doing so he decided to spy on
the Muslims in order to ascertain their nilirary strength. He sent one of his trusted lieutenants to infiltrate the Muslim camp and gather as much information as possible. Dressed in Arabic attire, his spy entered the Muslim camp but as soon as Tariq was informed of the presence of an intruder, he ordered a dead body to be brought and boiled as if it was being prepared for their meal. When the body was cut into pieces and the flesh was cooked as per Tariqs instructions, the spy began to tremble with fear and awe. He thought the Muslims were cannibals, and hurried back to Roderick to inform him that his kingdom had been invaded by a people who fed on human flesh. On hearing this, Roderick and his men trembled with fear and consternation.
But backing off and fleeing was not an option as far as Roderick was concerned. He therefore mustered ail his forces and decided to attack the Muslim army. The two armies met at Guaclglete. Standing before his men, Tariq delivered one of the most inspirational speeches ever composed by a Muslim military commander. He concluded his lengthy speech with these words, ‘Bear in mind that Allah the Almighty will select according to this promise those who distinguish themselves most among you, and grant them due reward, both in this world and in the world after thi^s; and know likewise that I shall be the first to set upon you the example, and to put into practice what I recommend you to do; for it is my intention, on the meeting of the two hosts, to attack the Christian tyrant Roderick and kill him with my own hands, if Allah be pleased. When you see me bearing against him, charge along with me; if I kill him, the victory is ours; if I am killed before I reach him, do not trouble yourselves about me, but fight as if I were still alive and among you, and follow up my purpose; for the moment they see their King fall, these unbelievers are sure to disperse. If, however, I should be killed, after inflicting death upon their King, appoint a man from among you who unites both courage and experience, and may command you in this emergency, and follow up the success. If you tllenC to my instructions, we are sure of the victory.’
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Tariq had no doubt that the Mushms wotdd win the Battle ot Rio Barbate. And so it proved. Under his inspirational leadership, the Muslim forces completely routed Roderick and his much larger, superior army. By all accounts this was a truly remarkable achievement, especially considering the fact that the Muslim army was made up of old and part-time soldiers who were poorly equipped and thoroughly unfamiliar with the Iberian terrain. Nevertheless, they managed to inflict a crushing defeat on a large and professional force, and did so in their own land. Victory over Roderick opened the door to the rest of Iberia: Tariq moved swiftly to other parts of the peninsula and conquered a large part of the country before proceeding to Toledo. When Musa received the news of Tariq’s success, he also crossed into Iberia, in 712, with a large army and successfully conquered such prominent Iberian cities as Sidonia, Carmona and Seville before joining Tariq in Toledo. Both Tariq and Musa remained in Muslim Spain for three years, and during their stay there they treated the locals with justice, fairness and equality, unlike their former ruler. Their exemplary behaviour impressed the locals so much that they began to embrace Islam in their droves. Those who chose to remain Christian were tolerated and allowed to live in peace, along with a significant number of Jews who continued to live and thrive in Islamic Spain. Under Muslim patronage, Judaism flourished throughout Spain and this period became known as the Golden Age of Judaism in Europe, where great Jewish scholars and thinks like Musa bin Maimon (better known as Maimomd^h Ibn Gabirol and Ibn Daud later H'ed and produced some of ttair most
influential works. The arrival of the Muslims not only marked a fresh beginning for Spain, it also marked a new beginning for Europe as a whole. Through Islamic Spain, Muslims introduced the concept of freedom, tolerance, civil society arts, science, mathematics and philosophy into Europe for the first time in its history. Had it not been for Tariqs military excursion into Spain, this may not have happened at all. For this reason alone, Tariq deserves to be recognised as one of the most influential and pioneering military geniuses of all time.
As Tariq and Musa prepared to advance towards the south of France, the news of Muslim success in Iberia reached Caliph al-Walid in Damascus and he ordered both Tariq and Musa to report to him immediately. Caliph al-Walids unexpected intervention not only saved France, it also saved the rest of Europe from Muslim domination. After returning to Qayrawan where he stayed for a while, Tariq eventually set out for Damascus. According to some historians, Caliph al-Walid was still alive when Tariq reached Damascus. But, according to others, he had already died by the time Tariq arrived. Either way, on his arrival in Damascus, he received a lukewarm reception from the Umayyad ruling elites and he slipped into obscurity, dying in his late seventies. Tariq was not only the first Muslim to set foot on mainland Europe, he was also responsible — along with Abd al-ROhman I — for initiating more than seven centuries of Islamic rule in Spain. There is no doubt that Tariq was a truly inspirational military commander who, on account of his remarkable achievements on the battlefield, carved out a unique place for himself in the annals of history.
^fiuhan
Muhammad II (b.1429 - d.1481)
I THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE (known in Arabic
25 ilMfih al-uthmaniyyah) was one of the most powerful and enduring dynasties to have emerged in Islamic history. Founded in 1300 Bi the Turkish chieftain Uthman Bey (who was also known as Osman or Ottoman), this dvnast)' rapidly expanded under the stewardship of Udhman’s successors. In all, thirty-six Sultans ruled the Ottoman Empire from 1300 to 1922. At its zeniih, the Ottoman dynasty stretched from to in the Middle East, as far as as Greece, Rumania, Hungary, Albania and the former Yugoslav States of Serbia, Croatia, Bomia, Macedonia and Kosovo in the West. The rise of the Ottoman Empire, therefore, repreeened a truly fascinating event not only in the history of Islam, but also of Europe not least because Ottoman contributions in the field of arts, science and architecture were unusually advanced for their time. Not surprisingly, more than five centuries of Ottoman achievements and legacy is today admired by Muslims and Europeans alike. By contrast, modern Turkey only comprises a fraction of its former extent. Also, caught between its glorious Islamic past and its future aspirations to be an integral part of the Eiuopean Union, today Turkey finds itself at the
crossroads. If modern Turkey is confused about its future direction, then the reign of one of its greatest sons, Sultan Muhammad II, represents the complete opposite, namely the Ottomans greatest triumph over its European adversaries.
When Sultan Murad II, the father of Muhammad II, ascended the Ottoman throne in 1421, he inherited a strong and united empire which he further consolidated during his reign of three decades, and in so doing established Ottoman dominance across a significant part of Europe, Asia and the Middle East. Born eight years after his father’s accession to power, Muhammad II was considered far too weak and feeble to follow in his father’s footsteps and take on the enormous responsibility of ruling a vast empire. Brought up and educated within the royal palace, he received a privileged upbringing and was surrounded by much wealth and luxury. As part of his royal education, he received tutorials in Arabic, the Qur'an and aspects of traditional Islamic sciences from some of the best teachers of the time. Since he was confined to his father’s imposing royal palace, he had very limited contact with the outside world during his early days, but later he acquired a considerable interest in hunting, aspects of military strategy
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and tactics, and became fluent in Live different languages.
^I^en Sultan Murad's health began to deteriorate. he encouraged his young son to assume both the political and civil responsibilities of the Ottoman Empire. Hile he was still in his teens, Mluhammad was appointed governor of the province of Amasya by his father to prepare him to ascend the Ottoman throne after his death. In 1451, Sultan Murad II CIcC of apoplexy and, as expected, he was succeeded by his son, who became known as Sultan Muhammad II. Although he was barely twenty at the time, the young ruler soon rose to the challenge of political leadership and instigated much-needed reforms within the Ottoman political system. His personal courage, sound judgement and ability to carry out necessary reforms at a difficult time in the history of the Ottoman Empire reassured everyone that the affairs of the dynasty were indeed in safe hands. For the next thirty years, the Sultan not only sat securely on the Ottoman throne, he also carved out a unique place for himself in the annals of history by becoming one of the Muslim world ’s most successful military commanders, strategists and statesmen. As a ruler, he pursued his political and military objectives ruthlessly and this made him one of the most successful rulers of the Ottoman Empire. He also championed the cause of toleration, coexistence and mutual understanding between all his subjects. Indeed, Sultan Muhammad was fiercely inCependent-minCeC and he rarely asked others for advke or counse-. Un||ke hls predecessors, he preferred to lead a solitary life and even refused to share meals with his Ministers and viziers. And more often than not, he made decisions unilaterally without even consulting his personal secretaries or military advisors. If anyone dared to cross hls path, he taught them a lesson they never forgot. As for his avowed opponents, he relentlessly pursued them without any mercy or forgiveness. However, it was hls rare combination of foresight, great strategic gbilllyr, single-minded dedication to his task and this measure of ruthlessness which enabled the
Su|tan to pursue h|s otyecuves wuh such efficiency and success.
Not surprisingly, soon after ascending the Ottoman throne, he initiated fresh diplomatic missions both in the East and the West and, in due course, he signed peace treaties with all the rival powers of his time. This move enabled him to focus his Lull attention on things closer to home. Although his predecessors did attempt to capture the ancient city of Constantinople from its Christian rulers, they foiled to breach the city’s heavily fortified walls. After the Prophet of Islam prophesied the Muslim conquest of the city back in the seventh century, Muslim armies had been knocking on its doors repeatedly, but without much success. Caliph Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, was one of the first Muslim rulers to send an expedition to capture Constantinople. Abu Ayyub al-Ansari, a distinguished companion of the Prophet, accompanied this expedition and died fighting valiantly against the Byzantines; he was buried on the outskirts of Constantinople. Many other attempts were later made by other Muslim rulers to annex Constantinople, but they also failed to capture this historic capital. As destiny would have it, the onus taking this last bastion of the Holy Roman Empire fell on the shoulders of Sultan Muhammad II. Keen to expand his rule into malnlgnC Europe, and thereby become the most powerful ruler his time, the Sultan was determined to liberate Constantinople. The liberation of this city, he felt, would consolidate his position as the undisputed master	the Muslim
world and earn him a unique place in the annals of history. Known to antiquity as Byzantium, Constantinople was named after the Roman Emperor Constantine, who moved the capital of hls empire from Rome to this ancient and strategically situated city on the Bosporous, bridging the continents of Asia and Europe.
But the Sultan was not in a hurry to take the city. He decided against launching a hasty attack and, like hls illustrious predecessors, be forced to retreat without taking the prize. As a gifted military strategist and inspirational leader,
Sohan Muhammad II was convinced that he could capture the city even though he knew it would not be an easy task, especially if the past was anything to go by. To achieve his objective, he knew he had to devise a meticulous plan and execute it with great care and determination. He began by recruiting military experts and engineers from Hungary and paid them handsomely to design a large quantity of cannonballs and severa delivery systems. The engineers worked round the dock to develop cannons capable of fnng stone balls of up to two-and-a-half feet in diameter, and weighing up to one hundred and fifty pounds each. The idea was to fire the stone bails at the city’s heavily fortified walls in order to breach them and allow the Ottoman army to enter the city. As the weapons were being prepared, the Sultan gathered his one hundred and fifty thousand strong army, which incluCeC his twelve thousand elite infantrymen known as the Janissaries (derived from the Turkish y^en cheri, maning new troops’). They were also joined by a large number of religious leaders, scholars and Sufi saints who actively encouraged the Ottoman soldiers to Light va-landy. In 1453, the Sditan marched towards Constantinople with hls contingent and camped close to the city’s walls. Allhough he was only twenty-two at the time, the news of hls arrival sent shock waves through Contsaalttnople. In response, the reigning Byzantine Emperor Constantine ordered the city walls to be strengthened further to withstand the Ottoman assault on the city. But the Sultan was in no rush to take the city, so he patiently wated outside the city walls, biding his time and pkanung the siege. This prompted the Byzantine forces to order more supplies to sustain them diurng the siege, as they feared the Islamic army would not depart in the near future. It was not long before one of the Sultans Ministers came to him with the news that a saindy Shaykh had informed him that the fall of Constantinople was now imminent. This prompted the Sultan to lay siege to the city in April 1453.
For the next month, the Ottoman army pounded the walls of Constantinople both from

I the land and sea. The bombardment caused serious damage to the triple-lined and heavily for-tifled walls of Constantinople, so that large gaps began to appear in the city’s walls, although they were not large enough to enable the Ottoman army to enter the city. With limited supplies and only around eight thousand soldiers, the Byzantine Emperor managed to put up a good Light; but without any external assistance from other European nations he knew he was fighting a losing batde. Despite his repeated appeals to his fellow Christians across Europe, he received no help or support from any European nations. If they had responded, it is doubtful whether Sultan Muhammad would have been able to take the city. As it transpired, after weeks of heavy bombardment, the Ottoman army fglieC to make much progress. The defence put up by the Byzantines proved highly effective both on land and on sea. The problem required a swift and ingenious solution; the Ottoman ships had been unable to break through the boom laid across the mouth of the Golden Horn (the marine inlet protecting the northern side of the city). It was at this point, with the siege of Con-stantlnople reaching its climax, that the Sultan
I showed hls true colours as a military genius. He ordered hls fleet of vessels to be transferred from the Bosphrous into the Golden Horn by land. All his generals assured him this was a mission impossible. Typical of the Sultan, he brushed their objections aside and ordered hls army to construct a road, made from wooden planks, from one end of the Bosphorus and leading to the Golden Horn; ^1^1 fat was then applied to grease the planks so that the Ottoman fleet, which consisted of more than eighty large vessels, could “sail” overland and into the Golden Horn under the cover of darkness. Arriving within a few hundred yards of the northern walls of Constantinople, the Ottoman army took the enemy by complete surprise. From the sea, the vessels opened fire from the north, while the troops on the ground simultaneously launched cannonballs from the west, and in so doing they smashed the | walls of Constantinople to rubble. The Sultan
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sUop pe0o^yed his tnfgnd micacln epd fe|lep or his nv'd'0 thousepp ohte ipfeptrgmep, tta Janis-radnr, ard ther attacked and routed the ceyein-irg oromy agcfnrl Ths Oitoyap army, led by the Sultar, (Ust mercUeP irto ths historic citg of CgrsteTdronlel As for ths Byzantine Eypsror and his troops sUey died fighting bravely, but the victgrions Ottomans entered tUe citg grneied by sUgnts of	akbar (or ‘God is Most Great').
Bg corquedr
ssaptlrople, (Uo Sultar became knoxm to pos-teritr’ as	mearirg ‘tUe Conqueror'.
After enteriro tUe city, he charged isr name so Istanbul (or tUe citg	Irlem'), and tUe more
than eighc-UnpPred-yeaCfgld prophecy of the Prophet Muhammad, wUicU pcedictod she fall Of Constantinople, became a cnalitg or 29th May 1453. As nxnecsep, the Sultar gert straight to the splendid sucrourdipgt of ths Hagia SgnUra (Aga Sofia) and offered his nceyecs shere, ard thanked the Almighty for ths yoruyer-sal victory granted to Islay. When a largo citg like Istanbul is cansuced after a long and pro-trefied battle, normally looting and plundering ensues, bus (ho Sultan acted rmrftly to 01^^ ro such PirocPer and lemlnrspnrs broke out. Ho troetop tUe irhabitapis sUe city wish and ^^^1^, allow'ing sUe CUrisdert and Jews co ^1(^0 to live (here with their wealth and nrgpsr■dos, if sUoy so wiseed. In ordsr to cnersnrn his non-Musliy rubjocsr, Us 0'01 crowned sUe Greek ^(0^^ wish Uis owp hands. Thereafter, Us bsgaT so rebuild she digs pglitical, piorl and educasiopal inOastr■nfCnrOl Unlike she digs nreoignr Byzantine cuJoc, ths Sulten’r sorse of Oaicporr, insdfn, squaDcy and tglorepco turn^ted ths aty-’s non-Mushm ^^^0. Ir a^don so csiairing all (Un citgs Urttgric buildings ard ir-siisutiorr, he also coaucbrshed all she buildings mUrfh weco ^a^ duripg the doge. Hs aho
g the Uit(oric city of Cor-
ordered two minarets to be added to the exquisite Hagia Sophia, which came to symbolise Islams great victory over its Byzantine rival. He then transferred the capital of the Ottoman Empire from Adrianople (Edirne) to Constantinople (Istanbul). Most astonishingly, the Sultan was only twenty-two years old when he achieved the unprecedented feat of conquering Constantinople.
During the next twenty-eight years of his reign, he helped to rebuild and repopulate the entire city, and in so doing transformed Istanbul into one of the world’s most beautiful and attractive ddei thus	aingicsformer gtary agaih.
As ggene houspa too n bf cu I tire eno the sate, din Selcan alnd commigrioned	cond aruadbn
ormolqoos, ucSagolrlcoCeges,OatpittdsrddC^e-moeed ^t, sunyr ceoioiceand adumdog dirough-out aftgOccom ap Emp t oe. At die	a hts
phwer,lhe SuSlanwcygongideradsa op theuoi difpcgtd leade^g0 dacIslseni cwprld, and pEo Ottoman Empiue bcnroraepeeuf die gruro: su-potdoweas cf itsdme. Hislaoge army.cgnsMng gfweU-prid mdp ageysiontlr srodpx, wea UeamT more^m nayo atarm i ^nayfc ageoPdladatu. TOdCsT aem ofvessecs,wh ^1 iofanhe gliesem wisrsolltayyapposidon,wla oIso conaigpygy ro bo cgewpeid’amp sp gfosylgra naoglyo wer oeahe time, aMar ralnexlngGreececg 0 vce aofang asfie ^ndy, sae^uatoo effegdaelybegame cOp Mushm wos-d'sCani alsnEyrogrsa mo stpowgrSrdpnli ai-cS an0 mUitpry iegdee.Tarcere navaloubrerof hhs thirm yeasreipnrepgesensed gploeioutprriod fa the	omskm. flict it w^gstCe eonqurroc
owCons t;erdnopl euigtOs bcg;ymnfgeroue ooth intapEyiaad l0aOrlest.TO e vendogme Sulthn died ge the a^pffortysnine gng glewye tEi firsr Mt^imrrJ eo to bc auded inlstsat^u k Thsoilo dfo mhim, tpctayweadh0 eaepccp harcBabt^uh ‘ip a hea <^a^<t sh^a uwnesr^il rTgnvesianab|
35
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JHE PROPHET 0F Ham a^ays encoura^ Mowers to seek know^go from tta cca^e co o'0, to	erd ho ya^ tta ^rmit o0
Megs and w^om a coypulsory o.11^-(roT ^or aH Mut|imr, both yak and female. Hit Qur'ark ¥0^ as wo11 as the Process an^s apd erho^radgps, theroforo, gonorated srelmeTour irterors, sr^udasm ard fo's for Imm0 and stkcatiop w.sbn tta oarly Mushm rommmriiiy a^ cHs, .r	ncgyptsd the earlg
Mushrm tpuglasr, tkntars and writers to ^voto ibflr enure livnr to (ta nnctnis, efqu.sirign end ^minraion of taowk^o. ‘Knowk^o', saH tun bkssed Prophes, ‘.s (he toss p^erty’ of dm .sire so kt km ^ck k up wtarever he iiri it.' Very fie^w Mushy sctatars end stankocs aolilg^^^ tks froptatk a^ko more riggrgusly a^d cesohtelg kan (ta irduttrious ard unusually gM akBirum.
Abu Railian Muheyyed ibr Auyed al-Biruni wsbom rsas Ao dty o0 Ktawarizy .t tta Cersca1 Asian ^ovinco of Khurasan. As ths birthn|efe of soye of klams greatost tfhglars, t^rkscs and musts dndudip0 tta greas Muheymed ibn Musa el-lKiwaerzmr), Ktarasan at (ta (.me mat g '0;^^	turivipg pcgvinfe. TuouoU h|s
acai name mar Mutayya^ hs .scame famous

by his surname, al-Biruni. Born and brought up ir an intellectually 01.01^1 snoirormep(, young al-Biruni puisusd his earlg education ir Arabic and Persian leTonaoos, before receiving (1^1110 ir tcedirio1al Islamic sdencos, litsreturs and (hs nUysicai sciences. From an early ago, Us became interetted in yetUsyarifs and (hs physical sciences. Besides acquiring knowledge of the religigut sciences undsr ths guidance of ncomi-nsri local scholars, for many years al-Biruni studisd ths pUr'slcai sciences undsr sis tutelage of notable euthoridst like Abu Nasr al-Maimr, who was roc only a Pitti1ouitUsd astronomer aid ye(hsyetifia1 of his tims, but also a nrgyi-rsri t(udsr( of (he renowned Muslim ettro1o-ysc aid scientist Abul Wafa ai-B^azari. Based at tUs celebrated al-hikmah (oc the ‘House of Wisdom') in BeoUdad, Abul Wafa became an attconoysc pa a excellence and authored mors thar a dozen books and (10^^ or ths scieicos of his (ime. Affo1di1g to some hitto1iant, al-Biruni also studiod urdsr Abul Wafa's guidance, but (1^ view has been dltmltsep by tUs majority of hittoria1t bscante he had disd in 993, mhsn al-Birnni mar acound swoTty. Since ai-Bicuil was ssi|i |iving .n Csntia1 As.a at tta t.me, yost o0 u|tso1|a1t say .s was ver1 ui|iks|y foi u.m to have
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met, much less studied under the guidance of, that grear astronomer.
Indeed, it was not until 995 that al-Biruni began to travd in pursuit of Uiowkdge. Durmg this period he visited some of the most prominent centre's of learning in Central Asia, before finally settling down in the Persian city of Jurjan in 99S and working for its incumbent ruler, Shams al-Ma’ali Qabus ibn Wkshrngir. He lived and worked here for more than a decade and pursued advanced study and research in a^l branches of science and mathematics. At the age of7 t^^,ent^r-seven, al-Biruni wrote his acdaimed book Kitab al-Athar al-Baqiyah an al-Quran al-Khaliyah (A Treatise on the Chronology of Ancient Nations). In this treatise, he explored the nature and concept of time in the fight o^ historical evolution and change, focusing on the lives and times of the ancients and their fate. By developing an interesting and illuminating analysis of historical progression and geological changes, he was able to evaluate how such changes impacted on the lives of ancient peoples. In this book, he also analysed, and refuted, the views of those philosophers who considered time and creation to be eternal. Rather, he argued, historical evidence and changes in the earths geological formation proved, if proof was required, that time and caeattoz were f^te. This argument, formulated by al-Birum, reiterated the Qur’anic view on this matter, namely that only God is infinite and eternal, while His creation is finite and temporal. Since he was a keen student of the Qur’an, it is not surprising that al-Birunis intellectual worldview was heavily influenced and underpinned by the Quranic concept of God, creation and time.
In 1012, al-Biruni returned to his native Khwar-izm where he resumed his studies into different branches ^^lrarnizg under the guidance of Abd al-Samad al-Awwal, who was a prominen t scholar ofhis time. While he was busy pursuing his studies, the political situation in Central Asia began to suddenly change for the worse, as the rulers of the diffcr^j^it Central Asian fiefdoms fought each other for political and militay supremacy. This
state of affairs persisted until the Ghzzaavid$ appeared on the political scene, under the able leadership of Sultan Mahmud, and assumed overall control of the region. In 1017, the Sultan marched into Khwarizm and occupied it and the surrounding region, taking al-Biruni and his tutor Abd al-Samad al-Awwal back to Ghazna as captives. Charged and found guilty of herey, the latter was sentenced to death by the ruling elites, but a^-^-Bij^iuni s life was saved by the timely intervention of the Sultan’s chief advisor. Already widely recognised as a distinguished scholar and scientist, Sultan Mahmud did not want to lose a scholar of al-Biruni s calibre, so he appointed him as his senior astronomer and scientific advi-
sor. Hereafter’, he regularly accompanied the Sultan on his journeys and military expeditions. Although al-Biruni personally disliked warfare -and often expressed his profound reserwatiozs about launching military expeditions to foreign countries (especially the Sultan’s repeated incursions into India) — he persuaded Sultan Mahmud to preserve some of India’s most ancient cultural and religious heritage. In other words, al-Birum’ was not only a great scientist and intele^cu^jl, he was also a cultured individual who loved and admired diferent langu^ages, traditions and cultures; thus he was very keen to ancient Indian cultural heritage for the benefit of posterity.
He staye<d in India from 1021 to 1031 and during this period he devoted all his spare time and energy" to the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. Despite being r^<^<ognised as a versatile polymath who knew more about mathematics, astronomy, physics, medicine, chemssty, biology, history, philosophy, geography, g^e^olc^gy^, literature, poetry and religion than probably any other scholar of h’s um^ he was eager to study and learn Indian sciences. Indeed, it would not be an ex;arrerrtrioz to say that al-Biruni was one of the most tearned and gifted Muslim int^e^l^lec-tuals all time. His ability to learn and retain mformation on such a w’de range of subjects and assimilate ttam to create a powerf^ mrellextu^ synthesis was almost unrivalled. Just as a sponge
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I sucks up water from a surface leaving it clean and dry so al-Biruni s brain absorbed knowledge. And I	although during the early part Of his life he spe-
I cialised in mathematics, physics and astronomy, he later developed a considerable interest in other scientific disciplines such as chemistry, optics, pharmacology and medicine. His enthusiasm for religious, cultural and linguistic studies, as well as the social sciences, continued to increase as he matured, so that upon his arrival in India, he quickly mastered Sanskrit, the lingua franca Oancient India, which exposed him to the trea-| sures and wisdom of the Indian civilisation. He studied anything and everything he could lay his hands on and became thoroughly familiar with Hindu religion, culture and traditions.
As one of the first Muslim scholars to travel to India and study there, al-Biruni was in a unique position to learn Sanskrit and undertake a de^de-fong wide-ranging study of, and rese<tfch into, ancient Indian languages, culture, history, geography, religion and philosophy. The outcome of this research was his monumental Kirab Tarikh al-Hind (The History of India) which is today not only considered to be a unique source of information about ancient India, but is also considered to be a pioneering contribution to the study of human culture and civilisation. Written by one of the Muslim world’s brightest minds, Kitab Tarikh al-Hind was one of the first books to be composed on the subject of in(er'dvilisational studies and dialogue. A quick browse through this book is sufficient to prove that al-Biruni acquired an intimate knowledge and un<^(^l^rit^t^(^ing of Indian thought, culture and history; indeed, his knowledge of India’s geography and demographic makeup was both extensive and authoritative. After surveying India’s different climatic conditions and demographic conflations, he measured the size and distance of its major towns, cities and rivers with rrm;^l^lktble accuracy. He was also the first scholar to point out that the region known as the Indus valley cons^ted of largely delta land during the prehistoric period, which modern wentihc research has confirmed as an accurate
assessment. Moreover, al-Biruni played a pivotal role in the translation of ancient Indian texts into Arabic and vice versa. For instance, he was one of the first to translate Euclid’s Elements and Ptolemy's Almagess into Sanskrit, while his translation of the Kggzr-jaZnzx of Patanjali from the original Sanskrit into Arabic has remained extant to this day. In addition to this a number of his other works, including Kitab al-Saidanah (The Book of Civilisation), are littered with facts, figures and quotations from some of the most revered religious texts of Hinduism, including the Bhagavad-Gita, which proves that al-Biruni was thoroughly familiar with the religious beliefs, customs and practices of the Hindus.
As an outstanding polymath and prolific writer, al-Biruni wrote a large number of books and treatises; the exact number of his works is not known because most of them are no longer extant. However, according to some historians, he wrote one hundred and eighty books, while others suggest the number may be closer to two hundred books and treatises in total. Either way, some of his most famous books include al-Qanun al-Masudi (The Canon of Mas’ud), Kitab Tarikh al-Hind (The History of India), Kitab al-Shamil (The Book of General Knowledge), Kitab al-Tafhim (The Book of Understanding), Kitab Tahdid Nihayat al-Amakin (The Determination of the Co-ordinates of the Cities) and Kitab al-Athar al-Baqiyah (A Treatise on Choronolgy of the Ancient Nations). In these books, he provided a systematic analysis of a wide range of subjects including astronomy, cultural history, comparative religion, geology, philosophy and aspects of geography. His sharp intellect, coupled with his prodigious learning and remarkable linguistic skills, enabled al-Biruni to learn, assimilate and master knowledge from many different sources and write prolifically and authoritatively on almost all the sciences of his day. So much so that it is not possible to put al-Biruni into any one particular category of learners or seekers of knowledge. His learning and erudition encompassed such a wide range of subjects that he defies classification. It is remarkable how one person
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could have acqu.ircd so much knowledge witKin sucK a short |ifespan» yet Uiat 'is precise|y xvhat a|-Biruni achieved. Most mterestingly despke being f|uent in Persian and Sanskrit, he cliose to write mainly in Arabic> perhaps because that was the lingua franca of the Islamic world at the time.
As a devout Muslim, al-Biruni never compromised his Islamic beliefs and practices in the pursuit of his scholarly aims and objectives. Unlike many other great Muslim scholars and thinkers (including Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, Abul Fath Muhammad al-Shahrastani and Ibn T'aymiyyah), his approach m the sfudy of comparative religion was neither sectarian nor eclectic; rather, he had a profound respect and regard for all the world's great religions, cultures and traditions. And being a wise and tolerant writer and intellectual, he had no interest in the intra-Islamic sectarian conflicts which prevailed between the Sunnis and Shi'as at the time; although, according to some historians he was a Sunni Muslim who had a profound knowledge and understanding of the shariah (Islamic law) from the Sunni perspective. In other words, al-Biruni preferred to focus more on the universal dimension of Islam than engage in petty and often fruitless theological/doctrinal hair-splitting. To him, Islam was a universal faith and message which sought to unify people of different racial and cultural backgrounds, rather than divide them; thus he was in the habit of constantly emphasising the oneness of our common humanity. The incessant pursuit of knowledge was more important to him than anything else because it
enabled a Muslim to acquire an in-depth understanding of his own faith, and also promote the need for greater awareness and understanding of religious and cultural diversity In so doing, he hoped to foster inter-religious and cross-cultural understanding and tolerance between people of all backgrounds. In short, al-Biruni was not simply an outstanding visionary; he was also one of
the great pioneers of inter-civilisational dialogue and understanding.
In 1031, when he was around fifty-eight, he left India and returned to Ghazna where he received a
warm reception from Mas'ud, Sultan Mahmuds son and successor. Under the patronage of the new Ghaznavid Sultan, he composed most of his books and treatises, including his famous al-Qanun al-Masudi on the subject of astronomy, which — as the title of the book suggests -he dedicated to Sultan Mas'ud. Profoundly impressed, the Sultan sent him an elephant loaded with silver coins but he politely returned the gift, saying he served knowledge out of love rather than for material benefit. Al-Biruni spent the rest of his life in Ghazna and passed away at the age of seventy-eight. Unlike al-Kindi, Abu Bakr al-Razi, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali, the works of
al-Biruni were not translated into European languages until relatively recently. As a result, his ideas and thoughts did not receive much circulation in medieval Europe. By contrast, in the East he is revered as one of the Muslim worlds most
influential thinkers and polymaths, so much so that in the intellectual history of Islam the period from 973 to 1051 is known as the ‘Age of
Stdaiman tie
Magmficent
(b.iz^^4 - d.1566)
HSTTOR/ANS OFTEN CLASSIFY Islamic tutor)’ into what is known as the ‘classical' and •modem’ periods. Two of the greatest empires of ih classical period were the Umayyad and the AW dynasties which collectively ruled the Muslim world for around six centuries without serous opposition. But this was far from being the case during the modern period, when the plltical situation shifted radically within the Muslim world following the emergence of a number of regional powers. Three of the most inHn^er^ttal political powers of this period were the Ottomans, the Safavids and the Mughals. Like tbeSadf^i^uid and Mughal dynasties, the Ottomans Id a remirtable and enduring historical and nult^iraJ legacy. At the height of its power, the Ortoman Empire extended across three continents, namely Europe, Africa and Asia. Founded ffl ijoo by Uthman Bey, a Turkish chieftain, the Ottoman Empire became a formidable political 2nd miLtary superpower during the sixteenth tennur)' under the wise and able stewardship of Seaman the Magnificent, the tenth ruler of the Ottoman Empire.
Bom in the Asiatic province of Trabzon, Su-Ivatl greettgrradff ther was Sultan Muhammad II. the conqueror of Constantinople; his father,
Sultan Salim I, ascended the throne relatively late in life in 1512, and ruled for eight years with some success. His mother, Aishah, was a noble lady who became his first tutor and guide. Known to have been very wise and handsome, Sulaiman grew up under the watchful gaze of his loving parents. As the Sultan's only son, he was groomed for political and military leadership from the very outset, and thus he was expected to lead the vast Ottoman Empire into the new century. Although his early education consisted of tutorials in Arabic, the Qur'an and aspects of Islamic legal, ethical and moral principles and practices, he later gained first-hand knowledge of political and civil administration as governor of Crimea and other provinces, which provided him with much-needed experience of political administration and diplomacy before he ascended the Ottoman throne.
In 1520, Sultan Salim died at the age of fifty-four, having successfully spearheaded a series of military expeditions and thereby consolidated Ottoman rule across much of Europe, Asia and Africa. As expected, Sulaiman succeeded his father without facing any political or military opposition. Only twenty-six at the time of his accession, he instantly became one of the most
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could have acquired s° much knowkdge witlim such a short Ufcspan, yet that is predsety wtat al-Biruni achieved. Most mterestmgty, de^ke bang fluent in Persian and Sanskrit he chose to write mainly in Arabic, perhaps because that was the lingua franca of the Islamic world at the time.
As a devout Muslim, al-Biruni never compromised his Islamic beliefs and practices in the pursuit of his scholarly aims and objectives. Unlike many other great Muslim scholars and thinkers (including Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, Abul Fath Muhammad al-Shahrastani and Ibn Taymiyyah), his approach to the study of comparative religion was neither sectarian nor eclectic; rather, he had a profound respect and regard for all the world's great religions, cultures and traditions. And being a wise and tolerant writer and intellectual, he had no interest in the intra-Islamic sectarian conflicts which prevailed between the Sunnis and Shi'as at the time; although, according to some historians he was a Sunni Muslim who had a profound knowledge and understanding of the shariah (Islamic law) from the Sunni perspective. In other words, al-Biruni preferred to focus more on the universal dimension of Islam than engage in petty and often fruitless theological/doctrinal hair-splitting. To him, Islam was a universal faith and message which sought to unify people of different racial and cultural backgrounds, rather than divide them; thus he was in the habit of constantly emphasising the oneness of our common humanity. The incessant pursun of knowfedge was more important to him than anything else because it
enabled a Muslim to acquire an in-depth understanding ofhis own faith, and also promote the need for greater awareness and understanding of religious and cultural diversity. In so doing, he hoped to foster inter-religious and cross-cultural underslanding and tolerance between people of all backgrounds. In short, al-Biruni was not simply an outstanding visionary; he was also one of the great pioneers of inter-civilisational dialogue and understanding.
In 1031, when he was around fifty-eight, he left India and returned to Ghazna where he received a warm reception from Mas'ud, Sultan Mahmuds son and successor. Under the patronage of the new Ghaznavid Sultan, he composed most of his books and treatises, including his famous al-Qanun al-Masudi on the subject of astronomy, which — as the tide of the book suggests -he dedicated to Sultan Mas'ud. Profoundly impressed, the Sultan sent him an elephant loaded with silver coins but he politely returned the gift, saying he served knowledge out of love rather than for material benefit. Al-Biruni spent the rest ofhis life in Ghazna and passed away at the age of seventy-eight. Unlike al-Kindi, Abu Bakr al-Razi, al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and al-Ghazali, the works of al-Biruni were not translated into European languages until relatively recently. As a result, his ideas and thoughts did not receive much circulation in medieval Europe. By contrast, in the East he is revered as one of the Muslim worlds most influential thinkers and polymaths, so much so that in the intellectual history of Islam the period from 973 to 1051 is known as the Age of al-Biruni'.
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Sulaiman the
MagH]fccent
(b.1494 - d.1566)

HISTORIANS OFTEN CLASSIFY Islamic history into what is known as the classical' and modern' periods. Two of the greatest empires of the classical period were the Umayyad and the Abb&id dynasties which collectively ruled the Musllm world for around six centuries without senous oppossi^i^on. But this was far from being the case during the modern period, when the political situation shifted radically within the Mushm world following the emergence of a number of regional powers. Three of the most influential political powers of this period were the Ottomans, the Safavids and the Mughals. Like the Safavid and Mughal dynasties, the Ottomans left a remarkable and enduring historical and cultural legacy; At the height of its power, the Ottoman Empire extended across three continents, namely Europe, Africa and Asia. Founded in 1300 by Uthman Bey, a Turkish chieftain, the Ottoman Empire became a formidable political and military superpower during the sixteenth century under the wise and able stewardship of Sulaiman the Magnificent, the tenth ruler of the Ottoman Empire.
Born in the Asiatic province of Trabzon, Su-lalman,igrealtgrrLa(tfalher was Sultan Muhammad II, the conqueror of Constantinople; his father,
Sultan Salim I, ascended the throne relatively late in life in 1512, and ruled for eight years with some success. His mother, Aishah, was a noble lady who became his first tutor and guide. Known to have been very wise and handsome, Sulaiman grew up under the watchful gaze of his loving parents. As the Sultan's only son, he was groomed for political and military leadership from the very outset, and thus he was expected to lead the vast Ottoman Empire into the new century. Although his early education consisted of tutorials in Arabic, the Qur'an and aspects of Islamic legal, ethical and moral principles and practices, he later gained first-hand knowledge of political and civil administration as governor of Crimea and other provinces, which provided him with much-needed experience of political administration and diplomacy before he ascended the Ottoman throne.
In 1520, Sultan Salim died at the age of fifty-four, having successfully spearheaded a series of military expeditions and thereby consolidated Ottoman rule across much of Europe, Asia and Africa. As expected, Sulaiman succeeded his father without facing any political or military opposition. Only twenty-six at the time of his accession, he instantly became one of the most
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SULAIMAN THE MAGNIFICENT
pmverfal nitere of his time. The age of Sulaiman \was a etique peri°d in h^istor^> because a numtar of other famous rulers such as Emperor Chalks ____________________________	B
of k^ern^ny.	MH and Queen Eh'zabeth
of England, Franc is I of France, Emperor Akbar of India and Shah Ismail ofS^^^avid persia became witnesses to each others' greatness. However, Sulaiman outshone all his contemporaries by the force of his sublime character and personality. As the ruler of the vast Ottoman Empire, which extended all the way from Europe as far as the Middle East and Asia, he filled the length and breadth of his dominion with peace, justice, fairness, tolerance and prosperity. With Islam being the official religion of the State, Sulaiman made Turkish the main language of his empire and promoted it throughout his dominion.
As a gesture of goodwill, immediately after ascending the Ottoman throne, he abolished all the harsh policies which were enacted and implemented by his father during his reign. He also freed all the slave labourers his father had brought from Egypt and took measures to restore all the money, goods and properties confiscated by his father from the Ottoman traders for engaging in commerce with the Safavids, who were their main rivals. Sulauman’s wise and decisive actions instantly won over the people to his side. He made it clear that he would not tolerate injustice and oppression, no matter who happened to be the perpetrator. He then took action to root out bribery and corruption from within Ottoman central Government, as well as provincial political and administrative circles. His wide ranging reforms, coupled with his determination to eradicate political corruption from within the Ottoman Government, made him very popular with his people who soon became very fond of him for his wwdom, genero^ty and fair ptay. Since the main purpose of Hs reforms was to eradicate mjustice and corruption from ah tevek of his admitiltration, he established an imperial council (divan) which consisted of Government Ministers1, senior civd servants, mihtaty genian provincial governors, semor judges and sorne of rhe most promnent ulama (religious schola^l)
of the time. The members of this council were required to oversee the affairs of the State and regularly discuss and debate all the significant issues of the day. They were also required to monitor existing Governmental policies and where appropriate produce new policy proposals, although the final decision always rested with the Sultan himself. By restructuring and reorganising the Ottoman Government, Sulaiman hoped to communicate and engage directly with his subjects; this also enabled his people to voice their concerns and provide regular feedback on the performance of his Government.
After setting up the imperial council, Selaimat reformed the archaic Ottoman legal system. He was not interested in tinkering with the system; rather he completely overhauled the entire legal system in order to ensure that justice, fairness and equality prevailed across his empire. The legal system implemented by Sulaiman enabled both Muslims and non-Muslims to seek redress for their grievances through the Ottoman courts; these courts applied a combination	shari*ah
(Isl;omic law) and imp^e^r^ial Ottoman law (qan^u^n). Like the other Ottoman rulers, Sulaimans political thinking was influenced by his desire to see peace, justice and prosperity pr^evail across his dominion; indeed, their desire to render justice and win the hearts and minds their people often provided the Ottoman rulers with much needed polit^i^c^al legitimacy. For this reason, Sulaiman was determined, if not rudlles^ in his pursuit of political, legal and admimstaaive reforms. And it was not long before he succeeded «	•	•	J	*
in restoring peace, security and prosperity across the Ottoman Empire, thus further consolidatm
his position as the supreme ruler of the Muslim world. Impr^essed by his polit^ic^al, social, econom^ic and legal reforms, his subjects conferred on him the coveted title of the ‘law-giver' or qanuni.
With peace andprosperi^iry restored throughout the Ottoman Empire, Sulaiman turned his attention to international politics and diploCTjacy. At the time, the rebellious activities of the governor of Syria became a pressing issue for him. He may have been a gende, peace loving and generous
o
I <-eleigt^, but he was far from being a pacifist. ' fjcd with open rebellion in Syria, he mustered j large army and sent an expedition to Syria to bring its treacherous governor to heel. In the ensuing battle, the governor and his supporters ude routed by SuLaimtn’s forces. After dis-
I pd^liing a new governor to Syria to oversee the a(^mnt$traaive affairs of the country, Sulaiman
1 wis also forced to take action against the King of
■ Hungary for humiliating his emissary, who had rone there to collect die annual levy from the , King. So it was that in 1521, at the age of twenty-je^vtn, Selaiman organised a large expedition and marched towards the city of Belgrade, which lie captured after seven days of heavy fighting. The conquest of Belgrade was a major achievement con$iderlng that the city had resisted the Ottomans on more than one occasion, including during die reign of his great grandfather Sultan , Mu^ar^t^j^id (Fatih) II. After establishing a garnson in Belgrade, he began to devise his next miilitury plan.
A year later, Sunman moved towards the lt<^tte^r^cal|y important Mediterranean island of Rhodes, which at the time was firmly in the grip of the fanatical Knights of St John. When the Knights began to intensify their subversive activities against the Ottomans, Sulaiman resolved to deal with them once and for all. Accompanied by a one hundred thousand strong force and three hundred formidable vessels, he spearheaded a massive military assault on the island. The KniigHs fought back with great determination and feasted the Ottoman army for nearly nine months before they were forced to surrender. But the Suhan treated the people of the island with kindness, sympathy and respect. He also agreed [clerthose Knights who did not wish to live there anymore to leave with their personal belongings. Then, in 1526, Sulaiman authorised one of the most important campaigns of his reign, namely the Ottoman invasion of Hungary. Equipped with superior weaponry, the Ottoman forces left their military base in Belgrade and marched i°^^ds Budap^^ the capital of ^ngaty. In He mss^mg battle Louis H, the King of Hungaty, and
his senior officials died fighting as the Ottoman forces, led by Sulaiman, crushed the Hungarians. After building a large military base in Budapest, he returned to Istanbul, having subdued most of his enemies. But a few years later, in Sulaiman was again forced to return to Budapest to put an end to a civil war which had broken out there between his governor, Zapolye, and a rival militia led by Ferdinand, the brother of King Charles V of Germany. Following a fierce battle, he entered Budapest and restored peace and security throughout the city. He then proceeded to Vienna and laid siege to that historic city. This siege lasted nearly three months before a combination of limited provisions, dwindling military supplies and adverse weather forced him to lift the siege and return to Istanbul. The Ottoman failure to take Vienna represented a major turning-point in both Islamic and European history, because this brought an end to the Ottoman advance into the rest of Europe.
As soon as Sulaiman lifted his siege on the city, the people of Vienna, and the rest of Europe, rejoiced and celebrated. This day became known throughout Europe as ‘the Day of Deliverance'. Subsequently, Sulaiman spearheaded many other minor military campaigns across Europe, Persia and Egypt during his reign. History shows he was a veteran military commander who personally led no fewer than thirteen major military expeditions during his rule, ten of which were in Europe, and the other three in Asia. He developed and strengthened Ottoman military power and supremacy like never before. His fleet of warships became one of the world’s largest naval powers under the stewardship of his gifted Admiral Khair al-Din Barbarossa, so that the Ottoman navy had complete supremacy of the seas. His vast army was also one of the most disciplined and professional combat forces of the time. In short, under Sulaimans able leadership, the Ottoman Empire became one of the worlds great military superpowers.
Away from the batdefield, Sulaiman distinguished himself as a generous patron of learning, culture, art, architecture and science. During his
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reign he built scores of beautiful and breathtaking mosques» schooh, coUeges, palaces and other similar buildings. His most famous architectural works include the magnificent Sulaimaniyyah Complex built in Istanbul by Mimar Sinan between i$so and issy; Sinan was his personal builder and one of the worlds greatest architects. This huge, but equally superb, mosque was meant to symbolise the glory of Ottoman power and might in the form of architecture. Since this period represented the height of Ottoman political, military and architectural achievement, Sulaiman also became recognised as the undisputed ruler and champion of the Muslim world at the time. In addition to the Sulaimaniyyah Complex, he constructed many other impressive buildings including the elegant Salimiyyah Complex, the impressive Bayazid Jami mosque and the awe-inspiring Sehzade Complex. These magnificent buildings completely transformed the skyline of the historic city of Istanbul. As a
*	J
profoundly cultured and enlightened sovereign, and an accomplished poet and devout Muslim, Sulaiman showered his subjects with m^n^e^y^, wealth and gifts at a time when his European counterparts were busy oppressing, looting and hum^iliating their people. A^ccording to the historians of the time, the European visitors to Istanbul
returned to their native countries to relate stories about Sulaiman’s sense of justice, fair play, tolerance and civility. Indeed, the Europeans not only considered him to be an exemplary ruler, they also rated his achievements very highly and wished their own rulers were as just, civilised and enlightened as he was. That is why Sulaiman became known throughout Europe as rnag-nifico (or ‘the Magnificent’). Moi^e^c^v^er, he was the first Muslim ruler to develop formal diplomatic relations with several prominent European powers including France, Venice and England, and in so doing he actively promoted trade and commerce with the rest of Europe.
On a personal level, Sulaiman was an educated, gentle and determined individual. Being deeply religious, in his spare time he used to commit the Qur’an to paper, and copies of the Qur’an written by his own hand are still extant to this day. More importantly, he was a humble sovereign who ruled his people with understanding, a sense justice and tolerance. He was not only ‘the magnificent’; he was also the greatest of all Ottoman Sultans and arguably one of the Muslim world’s most successful rulers. He died at the age of seventy-two and was buried in his beloved Istanbul. After his death, the Ottoman Empire began to decline irreversibly.
If THE ACQUISITION and dissemination of fawwledge are noble and praiseworthy deeds, ihen the ability to acquire profound insight into i^ious teachings and mould ones life according to that teaching is yet more superior. Though 1 pttre|^ti’ve and penetrating mind is a heavenly gift which is bestowed on only a chosen few, the abiiitY to move from the exterior to the interior — /
afom the form to the substance - and develop a intimate knowledge and understanding of the (I twnce of Islamic spirituality, moral and ethical cadhungs and values, and remain completely focused on that path throughout one’s life is, k all accounts, a truly great achievement. One nm who attained this exalted ability through his siin|e-minded devotion and dedication to ISlamc principles and practices, notwithstand-mg all the obstacles that were placed in his path (lyhis enemies and detractors, was the celebrated la'far al-Sadiq.
li'faibn Muhammad ibn Ali Zain al-Abideen ii) Hussarn ibn Ali was born in the sacred city of Madina^h (in present-day Saudi Arabia) into the I. most illustrious and noble family of Arabia. His I lather, Muhammad al-Baqir, was the ton of Ali Zain al-Abbdeen, the ton of Hussain ibn Ali, the , hero of Karbala and ton of the fourth Caliph of Mr;

Islam. Ja’far was, therefore, a direct descendant of the Prophet Muhammad through his youngest and most beloved daughter, Fatimah. On his mother’s side, his ancestral pedigree was also a noble one. Hit mother, Umm Farwa, was the great-granddaughter of Caliph Abu Bakr, through his son Muhammad. Born and raised in a family where Islam first planted its seeds, young |a’far absorbed Islamic knowledge and wisdom directly from the descendants of its first followers and disseminators. By rubbing shoulders with those who exuded Islamic wisdom and spirituality as taught and exemplified by the Prophet and his close companions, Ja’far developed an instant affinity with Isla^a as a religion and a way of life. Since his father Muhammad al-Baqir was one of Madinah’s leading scholars of the time, he taught him Arabic language, grammar, Qur’an, hadith (Prophetic traditions) and fiqh (Islamic j urisprudence).
When Ja’far was a youngster his paternal grandfather, Ali Zain al-Abideen, was still alive, although it is not certain whether he studied Islam under his guidance. However, the historians are agreed that he pursued his advanced Islamic education under the tutelage of his maternal grandfather, al-Qasim ibn Muhammad,
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ja'far AL-SADIQ
who was one of the greatest Islamk scholars of his generation and a pte-emment zwAz* (successor of the Prophets companiont). Bemg die dty of lSe Prophet> M^rnah was at the rime one of die foremost centres of Islamic learning and education. This was because during the early part of the eighth century, some of the Muslim world’s most lllellrlcul Islamic scholars, such as al-Qasim ibn Muhammad, happened to live and teach there. As great authorities on the Qur'an, hadith and fiqh, these eminent scholars of Islam not only became the fountainhead of true Islamic knowledge, wisdom and spirituality, but also attracted students from across the Muslim world who came to study under their guidance. No doubt their presence in Madinah also spurred young Ja'far to attend their classes and expand his knowledge and understanding of the Islamic sciences.
As a bright and gifted student, he mastered Islamic sciences while he was still in his early twenties and his fame soon began to spread throughout Madinah on account of his profound intellectual ability and deep insight into Islamic moral, ethical and spiritual teachings. Being also polite, gentle and spiritually-orientated, he never engaged in any form of political dispute or intellectual debate; he even refrained from attacking or criticising others. Likewise, he shunned frivolous and time-consuming activities, and instead devoted all his spare time to prayers, recitation of the Qur'an and other devotional activities. It was not long before his breadth of learning and spirituality attracted students from Madinah and across the Muslim world. From his base in Madinah, he began to deliver regular lectures on all aspects of Islam. His lectures were attended by some of the Muslim world s greatest scholars, thinkers and historians, including Abu Hanifah, I Malik ibn Anas, Muhammad ibn Ishaq, Yahya ibn Sa'ld, ^fyan al-Thawri, Shuba ibn aLHajjaj, Sufyan ibn Uyayna, Abd aLMahk ibn Juraj and Jabir ibn Hayyan among others. Indeed, according to the historians, he taught Qur'an, haddh, fiqb and aspects of medkme, akliemy and Islamk ^mmahy to more than four thousand ltudents from across the entire Idamk world. Revered by
his contemporaries for his unrivalled mastery of the Islamic sciences, Ja'far was also considered to be one of the most meticulous narrators of Prophetic traditions — so much so that his peers conferred the title of al-sadiq (or ‘the truthful') on him due to his scrupulousness as an hadith narrator . Indeed, according to some historians, even Wasil ibn Ata, the founder of Mu'tazilism (philosophical rationalism), had attended his lectures for a short period, although there is no conclusive historical evidence to prove this claim.
Thus, as a scholar and teacher, Ja’far was a powerful intellectual trail-blazer who personally taught and mentored some of the Muslim world’s most influential Islamic scholars and thinkers. No single other Muslim scholar could claim to have trained and nurtured so many outstanding Islamic scholars and thinkers at any one time in the intellectual history of Islam. Most interestingly, many of his students were his contemporaries. For instance, Abu Htnlifah, the famous Islamic jurist {faqih) and founder of hanafi madhhab (which is today by far the most widely-followed school of Islamic legal thought), was the same age as Ja'far, while Muhammad ibn Ishaq, the celebrated author of the first comprehensive biography of the Prophet, was only four years younger than him. Ja'far, it should also be pointed out, lived at a time when learning and pursuit of knowledge was an integral part of Islamic culture and way of life. In those days, one’s racial origin, social class or age was not considered to be an important factor, especially when it came to learning and education. Also, since most, if not all, of the teachers in those days taught and imparted knowledge free of charge, students of all ages and backgrounds flocked to Madinah to study Islamic principles and practices under the guidance of the city's leading tutors. Ja'far was one such scholar whose lectures attracted students of ah ages and backgrounds, thanks to his unrivahed mastery of Wanuc sriences and spirituality.	.	(
Indeed, his lnlerprelalion of the Qur'an and hadith was so refreshing and wMe-rangmg ttat

jnew school of Islamic legal thought, the jafari fjhab>, later emerged and spread to different prtsofthe Muslim world. Like the hanafi, shafi 'i, fulikh hanbali and zaydi madhahib, it also originated and evolved during this formative period of Islamic legal thought. Living in a tumultuous pemod in Islamic history, when political tyranny nd corruption became widespread within the ['nwyad hierarchy, Jafar deliberately stayed away
from the limelight. Although he was born during ihe reign of the Umayyad Caliph Abd al-Malik ibn NMuwan, and lived through the reigns of nine other Umayyad rulers, as well as two Abbasid
Callphs, he did not join or support any particular polltical party or group. Despite the tyranny of some Umayyad rulers, Ja’far remained politically neutral, even though those close to the ruling pollucal elites often accused him of siding with iheir opponents. They even fabricated evidence in order to implicate him in political disputes and intrigues, but Jafar always stood his ground and proved his innocence. Since political rivalry the ruling Umayyads and their Abbasid coueterp2U'ts became very intense then, Ja'far chose to tread the path of political neutrality —
i path which was fraught with many obstacles and dangers - especially considering that he was vee'poc)ular with the masses. However, he stuck to his principles and remained very firm and po-litncdJ^v impartial throughout his life.
Notwithstanding his political neutrality, Ja'far was summoned to Baghdad on several occasions by the Abbasid ruler Abu Jafar al-Mansur, who accused him of taking part in political in-ttigues aid fanning the flames of civil unrest and social disturbance. A tall, slim and always neatly ditssed Jafar attended the charismatic Caliph’s court on more than one occasion and refuted
the charges levelled against him with great wit and eloquence. When al-Mansur called him to his dlpld court in Baghdad for the very last time, eveeyone at the ccerl expected the Caliph tokse his patience and treat Jafar harshly, but as soon as the great scholar walked into the packed Cdlphal court, al-Mansur rose to his feet, paid his respects to him and invited Jafar to sit next
to m. The Caliph's attitude and behaviour towards Jafar surprised everyone at the Caliphal court. Suddenly, out of the blue, there appeared a fly which began to distract the Caliph while he was busy talking to Jafar. Soon the Caliph lost his patience and asked the learned scholar if he could explain why God had created flies. A sharp, witty, but equally fearless, Ja’far replied that God had created flies in order to humble the pride of tyrannical and despotic rulers. Everyone inside the court was taken aback by his answer, except al-Mansur; he understood the full meaning and import of Jafars answer and treated the great scholar with courtesy and respect during his stay in Baghdad.
Moreover, whenever Ja'far visited Baghdad, the people of that city always gave him a warm reception. The scholars and students of Baghdad also came in their droves to learn from him and ask him questions on different aspects of Islam. From time to time, he delivered lectures on the Qur’an, hadith, aspects of fiqh and Islamic spir-ltenJllyr, all of which attracted large audiences. As one of the most influential Islamic scholars of his generation, Jafar was respected and revered by both kings and paupers, rulers and the ruled, and scholars and students throughout the Islamic world. According to Jafar, the most learned person is the one who is most acquainted with the differences of opinion {ikhtilaf) among the scholars. Not surprisingly, he was considered to be the most learned when it came to understanding, analysing and explaining the differences of opinion which existed among the Islamic scholars concerning the interpretation of the Qur’an, hadith and aspects offiqh. After closely studying and analysing the diferent strands of opinions which prevailed in MadinaS, Makkah, Kufah, Basrah, Baghdad and Dnmnscet at the time, he became an unrivalled master and exponent of comparative fiqh.
Keen to put his knowledge of Islamic jurisprudence to the test, Caliph al-Mansur once asked Abu Hnnlfnh, who was himself an oui-standing jurist, io prepare a list of forty of the most difficult and complex legal questions he
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could think oh and put them to Ja’far in front of a packed audience m his Ca|ipha| court; the ingenious Ja'far answered ah the questions and did so wuhout falling mto die trap set by d-Mansur. He answered the questions like this: the people of Madinah say “so and so” on this issue, w hile the jurists in Baghdad say “this or that”. The scholars of Kufah disagree with them but the experts in Makkah agree, while the specialists in Damascus hold a completely different view altogether. He concluded his answers by saying that one was free to choose any of these views because they were all valid and acceptable in their own right. This way, he was able to dumbfound al-Mansur and his cohorts, who tried to pick holes in his beliefs and practices. As a gifted scholar and intellectual, Ja’far was blessed with a perceptive and penetrating mind which enabled him to delve deep and acquire profound insight into the moral, ethical and spiritual dimensions of Islam. On a personal level, he led a simple and austere lifestyle, devoted solely to the service of Islam. This earned him much fame across the Muslim world, so that even his critics could not help but admire him for his piety, honesty and profound learning.
Today Ja’far is widely revered for his incalculable service to traditional Islamic learning and i scholarship. However, within the ithna 'ashari (Twelver) Shi’a branch, he occupies the position I of the sixth Imam. The other five ShTa Imams	I
indude Cdiph AIL his sons Hasan, Hussain,	1
a11 Zain d-Abdeen and Muhammad al-Baqir,	1
| the father of Ja’far al-Sadiq. According to the I Shi a, the Prophet Muhammad communicated I some special know|edge (induing that of fa 1 unseen) to a11, and this knowded^ passes from one generation to another through a chain of |	nvehe heredfrary Imams, of wh^h Ja’far was tta
sixth. Since the Shi’a branch of Islam is divided into a number of sects and sub-sects their understanding the doctrine of Imamate, and who is entitled to occupy that position, varies from one group to another. By contrast, the Sunnis, who form the vast majority the world’s Muslim population, do not subscribe to the doctrine of Imamate; they consider Ja’far to be one of the Muslim worlds most gifted scholars and sages. And since it is not possible to ascertain whether the various spiritual teachings and moral aphorisms which are today attributed to Jafar were his own work, or attributed to him by others, it is not surprising that the publishers of The Lantern of the Path pointed out that there was no conclusive evidence to prove whether Jafar was the real author of this book.
Jafar al-Sadiq died at the age of around sixty-five and was buried in the famous cemetery of Jannat al-Baqi in Madinah. When the news of his death was relayed across the Muslim world, great luminaries like Abu Hanifah, Malik ibn Anas and Jabir ibn Hayyan paid glowing tr^ib^ utters to him. Even Abu Ja’far d-Mansur, the incumbent Abbasid Caliph, was forced, to concede ttat	i
Jaf^ ^-Sadiq had been the read sovereign of the Muslims.
d-Rahman III (b.890 x- d.96i)j
3»
Abd
THE UMAYYADS RULED the Muslim world I from 661 to 750, but when the Abbasids came to power they put most of the Umayyad princes to the sword. Only a handful of Umayyad princes escaped the ensuing massacre. Abd al-Rahman, the grandson of Umayyad ruler Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik, was one of them. He fled Damascus and travelled on foot and by ship for many years before he finally reached North Africa, where he received a warm welcome from the Berber tribe of Banu Nafisa (in present-day Morocco). During his stay there he received news of the political chaos and disorder which prevailed across the sea in al-andalus (Islamic Spain) at the time. When he was informed that the Muslims in Spain had become bitterly divided into two faaions - one faction supported the reigning governor, Yusuf ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Fihri, while the other group opposed him — Prince Abd ashman immediately contacted the governors opponents and enlisted their help in order to ovf^rrt^l^<^1^v him. In 756, he led an army into battle and defeated the governors forces before proceeding to Cordova, the capital of al-andalus, and in so doing inaugurated Umayyad rule in Spain. Known also as al-dhakil (or ‘the Immigrant’) and sahib al-andalus (or ‘the Lord of
Islamic Spain’) on account of his outstanding political leadership and organisational ability, Abd al-Rahman and his descendants went on to rule Muslim Spain for nearly three centuries. During this period Muslim Spain produced a number of influential rulers, but the most outstanding of them all was Caliph Abd d-Rahman III.
Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad, better known as Abd al-Rahman III, was born in Cordova during the reign of his grandfather, Amir Abdullah. When he was still a boy, his father was poisoned by one of his uncles due to political in-fighting. Young Abd d-Rahman therefore grew up under the care of his Frankish mother, Muzna, and his grandfather, Amir Abdullah. As a youngster, he received a varied education including tutorids on the Qur’an, Islamic moral and ethical teachings, as well as Arabic literature, poetry and history. He was short in height, of muscular build, had dark blue eyes and somewhat reddish hair, making his appearance more European than Arab — perhaps because his mother, Muzna, and grandmother, Iniga, were of European origin. And although his grandfather Abdullah ruled Islamic Spain from 888 to 912, he proved to be both incompetent and cruel; not surprisingly, political instability and
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could think ok and put them to Ja'far in front ot a packcd audknce in his Caliphal court; the mgemous Jafar answered a1! the questions and did so without follmg mto die trap set by ah Mansur. He answered the questions like this: die people ot Madinah say “so and so” on this issue, while die jurists in Baghdad say “this or diat”. The scholars of Kufah disagree with them but the experts in Makkah agree, while the specialists in Damascus hoH a completely Afferent view ako-gether. He concluded his ansivers by saying that one was free to choose any of these views because they were all valid and acceptable in their own right. This way, he was able to dumbfound al-Mansur and his cohorts, who tried to pick holes in his beliefs and practices. As a gifted scholar and intellectual, Ja'far was blessed with a perceptive and penetrating mind which enabled him to delve deep and acquire profound insight into the moral, ethical and spiritual dimensions of Islam. On a personal level, he led a simple and austere lifestyle, devoted solely to the service of Islam. This earned him much fame across the Muslim world, so that even his critics could not help but admire him for his piety, honesty and profound learning.	’•	‘ .	-
Today Ja'far is widely revered for hk mcalcu-	I
tabk service to traditional Wamic learnmg and I scholarship. However, within the ithna 'ashari (Twelver) Shi'a branch, he occupies the position of the sixth Imam. The other five Shi'a Imams include Caliph Ali, his sons Hasan, Hussain, a1 Zain aLAbHeen and Muhammad al-Baqn*,	|
I the father of Jafar al-Sadiq. According to th
I SM'a, the Prophet Muhamniad commum^j I some special knowledge (including that of the unseen) to Ali, and this knowledge passes from one generation to another through a chain of twelve hereditary Imams, of which Ja'far was the I sixth. Since the Shi'a branch of Islam is divided into a number of sects and sub-sects their understanding of the doctrine of Imamate, and who is entided to occupy that position, varies from one group to another. By contrast, the Sunnis, who form the vast majority of the world's Muslim population, do not subscribe to the doctrine of Imamate; they consider Ja'far to be one of the Muslim world's most gifted scholars and sages. And since it is not possible to ascertain whether the various spiritual teachings and moral aphorisms which are today attributed to Jafar were his own work, or attributed to him by others, it is not surprising that the publishers of T7e Lantern of the Path pointed out that there was no conclusive evidence to prove whether Jafar was the real author of this book.
Jafar al-Sadiq died at the age of around sixty-five and was buried in the famous cemetery of Jannat al-Baqi in Madinah. When the news of his death was relayed across the Muslim world, great luminaries like Abu Hanifah, Malik ibn Anas and Jabir ibn Hayyan paid glowing tributes to him. Even Abu Jafar al-Mansur, the incumbent Abbasid Caliph, was forced to concede that Jafar al-Sadiq had been the real sovereign of the Muslims.
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THE UMAYYADS RULED the Muslim world from 661 to 750, but when the Abbasids came to power they put most of the Umayyad princes to the sword. Only a handful of Umayyad princes escaped the ensuing massacre. Abd al-Rahman, the grandson of Umayyad ruler Hisham ibn Abd a^ik, was one of them. He fled Damascus and travelled on foot and by ship for many years before he finally reached North Africa, where he received a warm welcome from the Berber tribe of Banu Nafisa (in present-day Morocco). Dunng his stay there he received news of the polkical chaos and disorder which prevailed across the sea in al-andalus (Islamic Spain) at the time. When he was informed that the Muslims in Spain had become bitterly divided into two fiaions - one faction supported the reigning governor, Yusuf ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Fihri, while the other group opposed him — Prince Abd a-ibaman immediately contacted the governor’s opponents and enlisted their help in order to overrtlrow him. In 756, he led an army into battle and defeated the governor's forces before procceding to Cordova, the capital of al-andalus, and in so doing inaugurated Umayyad rule in Spain. Known also as al-dhakil (or ‘the Immigrant') and sahlb al-andalus (or ‘the Lord of
Islamic Spain') on account of his outstanding political leadership and organisational ability, Abd al-Rahman and his descendants went on to rule Muslim Spain for nearly three centuries. During this period Muslim Spain produced a number of influential rulers, but the most outstanding of them all was Caliph Abd al-Rahman III.
Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad, better known as Abd al-Rahman III, was born in Cordova during the reign of his grandfather, Amir Abdullah. When he was still a boy, his father was poisoned by one of his uncles due to political in-fighting. Young Abd al-Rahman therefore grew up under the care of his Frankish mother, Muzna, and his grandfather, Amir Abdullah. As a youngster, he received a varied education including tutorials on the Qur'an, Islamic moral and ethical teachings, as well as Arabic literature, poetry and history. He was short in height, of muscular build, had dark blue eyes and somewhat reddish hair, making his appearance more European than Arab — perhaps because his mother, Muzna, and grandmother, Iniga, were of European origin. And although his grandfather Abdullah ruled Islamic Spain from 888 to 912, he proved to be both incompetent and cruel; not surprisingly, political instability and
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ABD AL-RAHMAN III
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civil disorder won broke out acm tlw land. His ded&on to use force rather than engage m opponents not only created political strife and mass di’scontent against his rule, but also undermined the staus quo and aE ienated his people. During his twenty-two year reign he failed to maintain die peace, prosperity and progress achieved by his illustrious predecessors (such as Abd al-Rahman II and Muhammad I between 822 and 886). Young Abd al-Rahman was aware of the difficult challenges which confronted his country and contributed as much as he could to alleviating the problems until Amir Abdullah died in 912.
He succeeded his grandfather at the age of twenty-two and became the new ruler of Islamic Spain. By then he was already recognised as an experienced politician, having played a prominent role in the country's political and civil administration under his grandfather. However, unlike his grandfather, he became an able, wise and gifted ruler and politician. Widely respected and admired by his people, his accession to the throne brought much joy and happiness throughout the country'. Being also a just, kind and benevolent ruler, his reign marked a fresh start for Islamic Spain. Since Abd al-Rahman considered the post of Caliphate to be an enormous trust and respon-	I
sibility which his people had placed on his young shoulders, he was determined not to let them down. Immediately after becoming Caliph, his main priori^1?^, was to restore political stability and civil order across al-andalus. He thus appealed to his people for their help, for without their support and co-operation, he told them, he would not be able to pull Islamic Spain back from the brink of civil war. He spelled out the choice facing his people in no uncertain terms; the choice, he stated, was one oflife or death, survival or extinc-cion. Without political unity, social solidarity and religious harmony, the Muslims of Spain faced the serious danger of being obliterated by their Christian adversaries who were closely monitoring the socio-political situation in Islamic Spain at the rime. The Abbasi’d Cahph in Baghdad, he reminded his people, would not come to their I i
by Abd al-Rahman’s message of hope. °re °^ iation and unity, the antagonistic and b' ° divided Muslims of Spain finally laid down arms and united under his wise and able |eJf ership. Unlike his grandfather, Abd al-R^ * was a gifted communicator who preferred talk and engage in dialogue with his opponent rather than use force. His honesty and friendly approach endeared him to his people so much that he managed to restore peace, order and stability across the country within the first thi^ee months of his reign.
After establishing political and civil order across Cordova and its immediate surroundings, Abd al-Rahman turned his attention to other major cities like Seville and Toledo, which at the time were ruled by various dissident groups who had taken control of those cities in open defiance of the central Government. Determined not to allow this state of affairs to persist for much longer, he sent delegations to the rulers of those cities with a view to reasserting his political authority over them. But when these self-appointed rulers rejected his conciliatory measures, I he launched military actions against them. His forces routed their enemies and marched into Seville in 913 without encountering much resistance. However, Muhammad, the governor of Seville, allied himself' with Abd al-Rahman and continued to serve as governor of that city. By contrast, Toledo presented a different proposition altogether. When the ruler and people of the city resisted Abd al-Rahmans forces, he laid siege to it, and it was nearly two years before the people of Toledo relented and unconditionally surrendered to him.
During this period Abd al-Rahman found himself fighting a battle on two fronts. On the one hand, he was busy fighting the rebellious Muslim rulers inside Islamic Spain itself; on the other hand he was forced to take action against the encroaching Christians of the north who, en- 1
j by the chaos which prevailed within l’/r£iln terri(ories at the time decided rn r° Afresh wk against them. Since Ordono ° Ctistian ruler of Leon, was the chkf mi'' ° of these raids, Abd al-Rahman sent an ^(ion and inflicted a crushing defeat on |	1*1 W ° ° subjugation of the Chris-
in the north brought much-needed peace J^Jn(illtly in nf/WAi. He then instigated ilitatyacnon a?a’ns( the perennial mischief-1 u |bn Hafsun the ruler of Bobastro, and ,c|i( (hat principality under his suzerainty d J Alter successfully subduing these cities, j.Rahman finally restored peace, order and A11nty across much of akndalus. Thanks to his courage and bravery, Abd al-Rahman won the hearts and minds of his people. Thus, at the age of thirty-nine, he became the ^disputed master of Islamic Spain and adopted ode of al-khalifah al-nusir Un Allah (‘the Qljpli, the Defender of the Religion of God’). H was to mark the beginning of a new era plitical stability, economic prosperity and ^( scientific and cultural achievements across Jlmto Spain under the outstanding leadership ted patronage of Caliph Abd al-Rahman III. Indeed, under his stewardship, Spain became 1 ton of light for the rest of Europe. He hit beautiful mosques, schools, colleges and romoted learning and education throughout i-inialus. When there was hardly a college or library worth its name in Europe, akndalus Usomeof the finest, and also largest, librar-i its and educational institutions in the Western iwld. Subsequently, students flocked from it rest of Europe to Cordova, the magnificent capital of Islamic Spain, in order to study under tie tutelage of some of Europe’s most influential Wim philosophers, scientists and intellectu-ttlike Ibn Hazm, Ibn Bajjah (Avempace), Ibn W (Abubacer) and Ibn Rushd (Averroes) transformed the Academy in Cordova ;'t0 one of the world’s most dazzling centres of W education and research. Also during Abd ^oians glorious reign, Cordova reached its height, boasting more than six hundred

aid should the neighbouring Christian p
decide to attack al-andalus. His messa e people was very loud and clear: unite	t0
be consigned to the dustbin of histoty. J
degant mosques, fifty hosph^ nme hun^d public baths and countless markets; the town centre was in turn surrounded by two hundred thousand beautiful houses, connected by well-planned roads and streets which were illuminated during the night by roadside lamps - and at a time when the rest of Europe was still lingering in the Dark Ages. The thriving and tolerant civil society, known as the convivencia, fostered by Caliph Abd al-Rahman enabled everyone including Muslims, Jews and Christians to live and work together in peace and tranquility: The Jews were granted full freedom to lead their lives according to the dictates of their faith and culture. Indeed, under Islamic rule, the Jews and Judaism flourished in Spain to the extent that this period of Jewish history is widely considered to be the Golden Age of Judaism by the European Jews. Renowned Jewish thinkers such as Ibn Gabirol and Judah Halevi also lived and thrived in Islamic Spain.
Then, in 936, Caliph Abd al-Rahman ordered the construction of a new palace city which became known as madinat al-zahra |or ‘the dazzling city'). This mammoth project took more than forty years to complete and became known later as the ‘tenth century Versailles’. The splendour and magnificence of madinat al-zahra was
D
simply breathtaking. Considered to have been an architectural masterpiece, it remained an unrivalled architectural edifice throughout Europe for a long time. And although it is true that Abd al-Rahman started this project, unfortunately he could not complete it; it was in fact Caliph al-Hakam, his son and successor, who finally achieved this in 976. As a passionate builder, Abd al-Rahman also constructed a large number of magnificent palaces, but nothing was to compare with his immortal madinat al-zabra in both size and beauty. It was not only a landmark in European cultural history; it was also a lasting tribute to the memory of one of Islamic Spain’s most influential rulers.
In his book, The Muslims Of Spain, the distinguished historian Stanley Lane-Poole summed up Islamic achievements in Spain in these words:
(ijij
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F^r orariy eight cdotuu^ir^s, under her Mohem-meucn ’ulm, Spain set to a-1 Europe c sh|o|og example of e civilized and enlightened Stcte. Her terti1r provinces, rendered doubely prolific by the industry’ and engineering skill of her conquerors, bore fruit a hundredfold. Cities innumerable sprang up in the rich valleys of the Gucdelqui-vir end the Gucdicnc, whose names, cnd names onl^v, still commemorate the vanished glories of their past. Art, literatur^e, and scirocr prospered, cs they then prospered nowhere r1sr in Europe. Students flocked from France end Germany cnd England to drink from the fountain of learning, which flowed only in the cities of the Moors. The surgeons end doctors of Andalusia were in the van of science: women were encouraged to devote themselves to serious study, and lady doctors were not unknown among the people of Cordova Mathematics, astronomy and botany, history; philosophy and jurisprudence were to be mastered in Spain, and Spain clone. The practical work of the field, the scientific methods of irrigation, the arts of fortification and shipbuilding, the highest and most elaborate products of the loom, the graeru end the hammer, the potters wheel and the meson’s trowel, were brought to perfection by the Spanish Moors. In the practice of war no less then in the arts of peace they long stood supreme. Their fleets disputed the |
| commend of the Mrdltrrranrcn with the Fa. timites, while their armies carried fire end sword through die Christi<eo marches. The Cid himself the oetlooe1 hero, long fought on the Moorish side, end io all saer education wes more then half e Moor. Whatsoever makes a kingdom greet and prosperous, whatsoever tends to refinement and civilisation, was found in Moslem Spain.’ Although other Spanish Muslim rulers like Abd el-Rahman II, Muhammed I end cl-Hakam II hcd also achieved c tremendous amount end contributed greatly to the prosperity and progress of al-andalus, it was during the glorious reign of Abd el-Rahman III that Islamic Spain reached its political, social, culture- and mtel-lectual zenith. His reign of forty-nme years wcs therefore e truly remarkable period in the history of Islamic Spain end Europe cs a whole. Io less than half a century, he transformed a politically disunited and economically ruined country into one of medieval Europe’s most dazzling cnd prosperous nations. As an enlightened, tolerant and generous ruler, he showered his subjects with wealth and gifts and they, in turn, revered him more than anyone r1pr. Caliph Abd al-Rahmcn III died in Cordova et the cge of prvroiy-onr. Al-andalus began to decline after his death and the Umayyads of Spain were eventually ousted from power in 1031.
jENTO pRESERVE and ^ottct tta Qur'anic ptltiion and the Prophetic traditions (hadith), ^edose companions of the prophet Muhammed ({pi to memorise and mrticu1ous1y record the Dinne revdation end Hs sermons and exhorta-coos for Aeir own guidance, and for tta tanefit of	generations. Some of tta most prom-
ocnt companions wfo recorded tta prophet’s s^^gs and sermons duting his own fifetime rnMed Abdulkli ibn Amr ibn c1-As, Abdufia1 to Umcr, AWulla1 Hn Abbas, Anas ibn Ma-ik cj Ah' ton Abi Tdib. following tta death of tta I tophec in 632, written information about his ilfd and propheuc career began to pofiferate. Reeowned scMcrs Me Muhammad ton Muslim in Shihab al-Zuhri took k on ^emsd'es to edit end compile detcked accounts of die ftophet’s Hfc and times, and 'o so domg ity neiinluollsly ^served a foge quantity of data about fo 1ifr, prophetic career and mHitery ca^pagns. As one of the foremost euttarittes ooJj/; (junsppudence), hadith (Prophetic tredi-oons), imghazi (Prophetic military campaigns) ad sird (Prophetis life), ^-Zuhri and his prompt faipfe such as Musa fon	Yaqub
h torahim, Muhammad ton Sclih and Abd c1-Wman ibn Abd d-Atiz p1ayed a pivota- rote in
39
compiling and preserving information ebout the life and times of the Prophet. One of al-Zuhris favourite students, and arguably the most 'oAu-rotic1 biographer of the Prophet, was Ibn Ishaq.
Abu Abdullah Muhemmed ibn Ishaq ibn Yasar ibo Khiycr wcs boro in Madioah during the Caliphate of Abu Bckr. His grandfather, Yasar ibn Khiycr, wcs captured by the great Muslim general Khalid ibn cl-Walid during his military campaign in the Iraqi province of Ayn cl-Tamr cnd sent to Medinah. On his arrival, the Celiph handed him over to the Medinieo tribe of Abdullah ibo Qcis where he earned his living cs a s1cer labourer. After he embraced Islam Yascr was freed from bondage, but he continued to 1ier and work with the people of Ibo Qeis, having married the daughter of another former captive. Yasar’s sons, Muhammad end Musa, thus grew up io Medinah and became highly distinguished scholars of hadith end Ibo Ishaq’s early education began et home under the supervision of his learned fether who taught him the basics of Islcm. Since Madinah et the time wcs one the foremost centres of Islamic tearniog end education, end where some of the Prophet’s close companions continued to live, it was not necessary for young Ibo Ishaq to travel to other prominent
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IBN ISHAQ
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centies like Makkah ot Kufah to acquite highet education. Aftet leatning tta Arabic language, grammat, the Qur an and aspects of hadtth, ta pursued advanced Islamic education and was fortunate to have met and acquired hadith from the Famous companion, Anas ibn Malik.
Ibn Ishaq was not only a tabi (successor of the Prophets companions); he also became a renowned scholar by virtue of^is vast knowledge of hadith and the Prophet’s military campaigns. A contemporary of distinguished ttaditirnists and scholars like Asim ibn Umar ibn Qatada, Musa ibn Uqba, Hisham ibn Urwa and Abdullah ibn Abu Bakr, Ibn Ishaqs thirst for knowledge of the Prophet’s life and career earned him huge respect throughout Madinah; his contribution in this field made him famous throughout the Muslim world. His deortirn and dedication to his studies enabled him to learn a large quantity of Prophetic traditions from the leading scholars of Madinah while he was still in his early twenties. After completing his higher education, Ibn Ishaq left Madinah for Egypt where he studied hadith under the guidance of a number of leading scholars of hadith, including Yazid ibn Abu Habib. However, his mastery hadith was such that even Yazid was surprised by his expertise in this subject, and it is related that after he returned to Madinah, Yazid bega^ to narrate hadith on his arthol^i^.
Some the prominent teachers of Ibn Ishaq included Asim ibn Umar ibn Qatada and Ibn Shthah al-Zuhri, both of whom were great scholars of their generation. In fact, al-Zuhri was considered to be one of the greatest scholars of hadith and sirah of his generation. Not surprisingly, his contributiM in the field of hadith and sirah has profoundly influenced all the subsequent great scholars of these subjects. And since Ibn Ishaqs love for the Prophetic traditions endeared him to al-Zuhri, the latter instructed his guard to allow Ibn Ishaq to come and see him whenever he wished. His gesture of goodwill did not, however, apply to any other scholar of the time. If any of those scholars wanted to see him, they were required to make an appoint-
ment in advance - and often they were mad wait outside al-Zuhri s house for the great to to come out and see them. By contrast, Ibn |s$a° had free access to him, thanks to his love p and complete mastery of, hadith and sirah earned him the respect of his teachers and temporaries alike. Al-Zuhri rated him so high] that he once remartad that Madinah w0°h never become deprived of knowledge so long Ibn Ishaq remained there. While still in his mid thirties, his reputation spread beyond the borders of Madinah. It was also during this period that a number Of leading scholars Of Madinah, such as Malik ibn Anas and Hisham ibn Urwa, began to criticise Ibn Ishaqs ideas and thoughts on the life of the Prophet; and some even began to question his credibility as a narrator of Prophetic hadit^h.
Like Ibn Ishaq, Malik was a great scholar of Prophetic traditions, but rivalry and misunderstanding between the two men erupted due to differences in their approach to Prophetic traditions, rather than out of personal enmity. The methodology pursued by Ibn Ishaq was, first and foremost, that of an historian and biographer, while Malik was steeped in Islamic jurisprudence as interpreted from the perspective of Madinian social ethos (urf) and cultural practices (amal)° The intellectual differences between the two men revolved around the question of what actually constituted an authentic Prophetic tradition. According to Malik, Ibn Ishaq’s methodology for ascertaining certain aspects of hadith literature was not as rigorous as it ought to be, but the latter fiercely disagreed with him and this led to considerable intellectual rivalry and accusations of bad faith on both sides. The main reason why Malik and others questioned Ibn Ishaqs reliability as a hadith narrator was due largely to the fact that he had obtained information about the Prophetic military campaigns (including that of the Battle of Khaibar) from both Jewish and Christian converts to Islam, rather than for any other reasons. Malik was of the opinion that these converts were not reliable narrators and, as such, he refused to accept Ibn Ishaqs information about the Prophet’s military campaigns.


rJe, Mdilt had no proMems m accepting kbqas an authentic and cre^He narrator fl L t	•
0^ unlike Mahk Ibn Isliaq consHered 1^ converts to he rehaWe sources of mforma-jboiit the Prophet’s mditaiy campaigns. He jjJiOied co have examined theh narrations wkh fffj( arc and found tlieh mformation rehaHe ? j0 fa as Khaibar and other batdes were con-UnaMe to reconcde his differences with toll Ibn Ishaq was eventual forced to have ^dinah and move to Egypt. Notwithstanding Bilifs reseevations about fon Ehaqs rehaWhty narrator of the Pro^euc mdkary campaigns, oiber great scholars of hadith and maghazi in-Juding fen Shihab al-Zuhri, a|-Shu’ba, Sufyan Jn tyayna, al-Shafi'i, Y^hya ibn	Ahmad
jin HaiM Muhammad ibn hmad a^ukhari I ^d Ibn Hisliam consicdered him to ta a very trussworrhy and reHaHe sctatar. fon htaqs scru-ptilousness as a narrator of fro^etic tractions is most evident from tta fact that his entire Iriog-npliyohta Prophet is punctuatecd w^ phrases iudi as ‘God knows best’ and ‘May God ^otect me fan attributing to tta Prophet words he id not rtter', especially wtan describing events fiidi appear to be cmtradictoiy and wtare he	I
nu unable to ascertain ttah oerac1ty. Rightly to be one of the greatest scholars of UM, maglwzi and sirah by the leading scholars of his day, Ibn hliaq became an m^fatigaHe coBector of Propheric tractions. Hdee^ he conducted a syssematic study of tHs subject and 01)^^ refned Hs nethodo|ogy for anafysmg md	rdevant mformation and data,
klore passing Aem on to his students and contemporaries, wto Hvishecd mu^ praise on Wm for tos vast contribution to tta tavelopment of herature.
Ibn Ishaq stayed m Egypt for a start period. Wore mov^ to tafafo wtate ta seeded. down ind began to teach hadith, maghazi and sirah. His features were attended by a latge numtat of ^enis mcluding some of tta feading sctatars of Kufah. S°me of his prominent stutants | eluded dhnnguished felamfe sctatars tike AH

I ibn Mujahid, Yunus ibn Bukhair, Salama ibn al-Fadl and Ziyad ibn Abdullah ibn Tufayl al-Bakha’i. These eminent scholars learned hadith, maghazi and r/nzA directly from Ibn Ishaq and became reliable, trustworthy and renowned scholars in their own right. Ibn Ishaq lived at a very exciting period in Islamic intellectual history; there was so much interest in the nW of the Prophet that virtually all the renowned scholars of the time authored a book or treatise on the subject. Thus highly respected scholars like al-Zuhri, Muhammad ibn Abd al-Rahman ibn Nawfal, Musa ibn Uqba and Wahb ibn Munabbih had written books on the life and military campaigns of the Prophet. However, it was Ibn Ishaqs voluminous biography of the Prophet which represented the very first systematic and substantial study of the life and career of the Prophet. As such, his book was a pioneering work on the subject of sirah and continues to exert a powerful influence to this day.
Based on his lectures on the Prophet’s sirah, Ibn Ishaqs Kitab Sirat Rasul Allah (The Biography of Gods Messenger) provides a detailed exposition of the Prophet’s life and times, focusing especially on his military campaigns. Divided into three sections, the first part of the book began with the story of creation, tracing the genealogy of the Prophet from Adam to Abraham (Ibrahim), and then from Abraham to the Prophet himself through Ishmael (Ismail). The second part of the book narrates the Prophet’s birth, early life and Prophetic mission. He devoted the third part of the book to the Prophets military campaigns. Ibn Ishaq completed his monumental biography of the Prophet during his stay in Kufah and Rayy, before he eventually settled in Baghdad at the behest of the Abbasid Caliph Abu Jafar al-Mansur. After he completed his biography of the Prophet, his prominent students (such as Yunus ibn Bukhair, Salama ibn al-Fadl and Ziyad ibn Abdullah ibn Tufayl al-Bakha i) made copies for themselves. It is claimed by the historians that Ibn al-Athir’s main source of information on the life and career of the Prophet came from Yunus ibn Bukhair's copy of Ibn Ishaqs original manu-
MJ
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script. It is also true that al-Tabari, the celebrated Qur’anic commentator and historian, obtained his infomation on die life and times of die Prophet from the copy made by Salama ibn al-Fadl during Ibn Ishaqs stay in Rayy'. In the same
V?	1	-	.	.
way, die distinguished traditionist and historian Abu Muhammad Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham al-Himyari obtained his copy of Ibn Ishaqs biography of the Prophet through the latter’s student, al-Bakha’i, who made two copies of the biography for himself.
Ibn Hisham was an extremely reliable historian, an expert in Arabic literature and prominent scholar of hadith who not only studied and analysed Ibn Ishaqs voluminous biography of the Prophet, but also completely reviewed and reedited the entire book and published it under the tide of al-Sirt^ital-Nabawiyah) (although it became
•r	'
popular as Sirat ibn Hisham or ‘Ibn Hisham’s Biography o^ the Prophet.’). This book was 1 destined to become the most famous and influential biography of the Prophet ever written and	I
virtually a11 the other biographers of the Prophet	1
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dt-MamUn
(b.786 - d-833)
THE QUESTION OF political succession has often been a major stumbling block in Islamic political history. In the absence of any clear religious guidelines or rules, political succession often ome to be decided through protracted political struggle or infighting between rival claimants to tieCdlphate. Keen to avoid a similar conflict after his death, the celebrated Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Hahid took the unusual step of nominating his successor during his own lifetime. According to die agr^c^e^nm^nt formulated by Harun, he was to be succeeded by his son, Muhammad, who became known as Caliph al-Amin. It also stated that al-Anin, in turn, was to be succeeded by his brother, Abdullah, who later became known as Caliph al-Ma’mun. Thus, as per Haruns instructions, al-Amin succeeded his illustrious father after the latter’s death and ruled for four years during which he fought tooth and nail to prevent his brother from becoming Caliph after him. Instead, he nominated his own son, Musa, as his heir, and thus openly violated the oath of allegiance he had signed with his father. Not un-ajprccedly, al-Mamun denounced his brother as a traitor and this set the two brothers against tach other, leading to considerable political in-fghting and loss of life. The scene of carnage
I used it as a standard reference on the subject I Ibn Ishaq s contribution to the field of sirah wa$ therefore, unique and unprecedented. His monumental biography of the Prophet rightly earned him universal acclaim and all the great historians of Islam, commentators of the Qur’an, scholars of hadith and sirah (including Ibn al-Qutaiba, al-Baladhuri, al-Tabari, Ibn Sad, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ibn al-Athir, Abd al-Rahman al-Suhayli, Ibn Kathir, al-Suyuti, Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani and Ibn Sayyid al-Nas) drew information about the life and career of the Prophet from his magnum opus. Without Ibn Ishaq’s monumental biography, our knowledge and understanding of the sirah of the Prophet would certainly have been much poorer than it is today. After completing his biography of the Prophet, Ibn Ishaq presented a copy to the Abbasid Caliph Abu Ja’far al-Mansur who reportedly rewarded him handsomely for his efforts. Muhammad ibn Ishaq died and was buried in the cemetery of Khayzuran in Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid dynasty, at the age of sixty-three.
and devastation wrought upon the House of Harun al-Rashid would have been enough to make him turn in his grave. However, al-Amin’s dishonourable actions earned him nothing but condemnation and disgrace, while his brother, al-Ma’mun, not only went onto become one of the Muslim world’s most prominent rulers, but also carved out an important place for himself in the intellectual history of Islam.
Abdullah al-Ma’mun ibn Harun al-Rashid was born in Baghdad after his father’s accession to the Abbasid throne at the age of twenty-two. Hailing from an Arabian family, al-Ma’mun’s mother was a beautiful lady who was deeply adored by her husband, Caliph Harun al-Rashid. Unfortunately, she died while al-Ma’mun was still in his infan^cy^. The young boy was therefore brought up by his father. Being a wise and kind father*, Harun showered his children with much wealth and luxury, whilst also ensuring that they received a thorough education. Despite the obvious tension and jealousy which existed within Harun’s family between the supporters of his son al-Amin by his Arab wife Zubaida (who was an Abbasid princess), and the supporters of al-Ma’mun (whose mother came from a lower-class Arab	he treated ah hh chdHren ferity and
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ABDULLAH AL-MA ' MUN
equitably without showing any bias or favouritism. Keen to ^ucate his chtfdren in both die religious and somatic subjects of the day die CaKph inyited die lea<ding scholars to come and teach al-Mamun. He thus received a thorough education in Arabic language, literature and aspects of Islamic sciences. Since Malik ibn Anas of Madinah was one of the most prominent Islamic scholars of his generation, Harun sent a letter to the venerable scholar requesting him to come to Baghdad to teach his children. Malik turned down the offer, saying that true seekers of knowledge do not expect knowledge to come and knock on their doors; instead they go out in search of knowledge. The Caliph understood exactly what the wise scholar meant and immediately set out for Madinah, with his children, to attend Maliks lectures. However, according to some historians, there is no evidence to suggest that al-Amin and al-Mamun did actually attend Maliks lectures. Either way, young al-Mamun acquired considerable knowledge of Islamic sciences and became thoroughly familar with the Qur’an. The Caliph then placed him under the care ofhis Chief Minister, Jafar al-Barmaki, who trained him in both political and civil administration.
Like his father, al-Ma’mun was a handsome young man who was blessed with a sharp intellect and polished diplomatic skills. In 798, when al-Mamun was only twelve, Harun asked all members of his family to pledge their allegiance to al-Mamun as a future Caliph. The deed of political succession - prepared by Harun and preserved in its entirety by the historian al-Tabari - stipulated that al-Ma’mun would become Caliph after the death of his brother al-Amin, thus ensuring a smooth transition of power from one to the other. Although the hierarchy within Haruns armed forces preferred al-Amin over al-Ma’mun, the Caliph was determined that the latter should not in any way be disadvantaged or sidelined after his death. He, therefore, personally inscribed al-Ma’mun’s name on the deed of succession and thus ensured that he was in line to ascend the Abbasid throne after al-Amin. Al-Ma’mun became an able and experienced
political and civil administrator, eventually being appointed governor of the large province of Khurasan, which extended all the way from Hamadan to the eastern frontiers of the Abbasid Empire. As expected, his successful reign as governor of Khurasan enhanced his political power and personal standing within the royal family. Thus, by the time his father fell out with Ja’far the Barmakid and sentenced him to death, al-Mamun was already recognised as an able and experienced provincial administrator.
In 809, Caliph Harun al-Rashid died at the age of forty-three. During his reign of twenty-two years he completely transformed the fortunes of the Abbasid Empire. He restored peace, order and security throughout his vast empire; Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid Empire, also became a cosmopolitan city, boasting hundreds of renowned schools, colleges, libraries, hospitals and markets. In other words, under Haruns patronage, Baghdad became one of the Muslim worlds most famous educational, cultural and architectural centres. Unfortunately his son and successor, Caliph al-Amin, failed to live up to his fathers high standards. Although Harun had twelve sons, only al-Amin, al-Ma’mun and Mu’tasim were groomed for leadership by their father, and all three of them occupied prominent political positions during their fathers reign. After Haruns death, the three brothers remained faithfill to the deed of succession prepared by their father and regularly exchanged messages of peace, support and goodwill. This state of affairs persisted until Caliph al-Amin, urged by his chief political advisor Fadi ibn Rabi, openly violated the deed of succession. Since Fadi hated al-Ma’mun and thought Caliph Harun had granted him too much power and autonomy, he convinced Caliph al-Amin to remove his name from the deed of succession, and instead nominate his own son as his successor. This was not only an insensitive move; it also proved to be fatal for Caliph al-Amin who now found himself at odds with his brothers al-Ma’mun and Mu’tasim.
Based at his headquarters at Merv (in presently Turkmenistan), at the time the provincial
.^irjlof Khurasan, al-Ma’mun was urged by his ,jn$or Fadi ibn Sahl not to give up his claim to ^Caliphate. Beneath the surface, the two Fadis rttfiii reality engaged in a bitter power struggle of Aeirown, each determined to preserve their own phonal interests, wealth and position. Being an tab, Fadi ibn Rabi supported Caliph al-Amin, ^0 was the son of an Arab princess, and was deetemined to keep power in the hands of the tabs. By contrast, Fadi ibn Sahl was of Persian origin and was also determined to ensure that al-Mamun, the son of a lower-class lady, ascended the Abbasid throne. If al-Ma’mun became the Abbasid Caliph, he obviously expected to be leeottJed handsomely for his loyalty and support. Indeed, had it not been for Fadi ibn Sahl’s loyalty,
support and encouragement, al-Ma’mun might hive rellnquished his claim to the throne but, dunks to Fadis persistence, he decided to fight for his right to ascend the Abbasid throne. By openly violating the deed of succession, Caliph al-Anin thus instigated a protracted internal feud within the House of Harun al-Rashid.
As a result, al-Amin’s reign became dominated by a war of attrition with his brother. Though Harun had placed the deed of succession in the knnal'shariff&e sacred mosque’ in Makkah) as a trust, a^-^-Amin had it brought to him whereupon he tore it into pieces with his own hand!. He then tried to remove al-Ma’mun from his
n
as governor of Khurasan, but Fadi ibn Sahl out of his way to muster sufficient popular ort for him so that he could openly defy the
Jiph’s order and refuse to relinquish his gover-orrhip. In response, Caliph al-Amin sent a large ontinKnt under the command of Ali ibn Isa in
order to forcibly remove al-Ma’mun from power. However, the latter fought back and inflicted a cn^sung defeat on the Caliph’s forces, firstly at Rayy and then at Hamadan in 811. Al-Ma’mun then went on to capture the cities of Basrah and KufaJh, and in 812, he also took the northern Iraqi city of Mosul. It was not long before he was dedaaed Caliph, while al-Amin - betrayed by his bolyguara — was captured and brutally murdered by the supporters of the new Caliph. His greed
and jealousy led to his premature death at the age of only twenty-seven. So it was that the twenty-two-year-ol— al-Mamun ascended the Abbasid throne and went onto exert tremendous influence on the Muslim world.
Al-Ma’mun initially ruled from his headquarters in Me™, but when political rebellion and social disorder broke out in different parts of the empire, and rebel groups and bandits began to wreak havoc across his dominion, he decided to return to Baghdad and reassert his political and military authority. From having been once economically very prosperous and culturally advanced, Baghdad now lay in ruins. The war of attrition fought by the two brothers had brought this great city to its knees, turning most of Baghdad into rubble. This sorry state of affairs moved and deeply saddened al-Mamun on his arrival in Baghdad in 819. Thus he went out of his way to mend broken fences by reconciling himself with his erstwhile opponents within the royal family. Keen to win the support of Zuba-ida, Caliph al-Amin’s mother, he restored all her wealth and properties to her. After reuniting the royal family under his able leadership, he turned his attention to events outside the capital and instigated military actions to put an end to all the subversive activities which were taking place within the Abbasid dominion at the time. The political situation had deteriorated so badly that many Abbasid territories, such as Tunisia, proclaimed their independence from Abbasid rule. But, thanks to al-Mamun’s wise, timely and decisive actions, peace and security was soon restored across the Muslim world; he became the undisputed ruler of the Abbasid Empire.
As an educated and cultured ruler, al-Ma’mun was very fond of intellectual debates and discussions. He also established a Council of the State, comprising representatives from different regions of the empire. These regional representatives had a permanent seat at the Council and provided feedback on central Government performance, its policies and programmes. Since al-Ma’mun was very keen to engage directly with his subjects, he took the views of the regional representatives
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into consideration before deciding on the vital issues of day. Being a great organiser and motivator of people, he also encouraged his generals to instil discipline and moral values within the ranks of his armed forces. Determined to stamp out corruption and dishonest practices from his Government and armed services, he paid his senior civil servants and army generals handsomely and also supplied them with all the necessary equipment, weaponry and training needed to perform their duties. He was especially generous towards his Ministers and Chief Advisor, Fadi ibn Sahl; indeed, he authorised the latter to draw an annual salary of three million dirhams from the State coffers. Although this was an enormous sum, al-Ma’mun was keen to reward his staff handsomely so as to prevent corruption, bribery and malpractice from rearing their ugly heads within his Government, and in this respect he was very successful.
Like his father, al-Ma’mun transformed Baghdad into a thriving city. Under his stewardship, it became the world’s most dazzling capital city, being renowned for its schools, colleges, hospitals, markets, bookshops and librar'ies. As a generous patron of learning and education, he transformed the bait al-hikmah (‘the House of Wisdom’), which was originally founded by his father Caliph Harun al-Rashid, into one of the Muslim world’s most famous libraries and research centres. He not only expanded its activities and renamed it as dar al-hikmah (‘the Abode of Wisdom’), he also went out of his way to recruit some of the Muslim world’s brightest minds, including al-Kindi, al-Farghani and Muhammad ibn Musa al-Khwarizmi to this centre of learning so they could pursue advanced research in science, philosophy, mathematics and literature. Caliph al-Ma’mun ruled at a time when the Islamic world became polarised into two major philosophical and theological camps. Prominent religious scholars, like Ahmad ibn Hanbal, became the champions of Islamic traditionalism, while the philosophers and rationalists became the supporters of the Mutazilite creed. Though al-Ma’mun was well-versed in traditional Islamic sciences (having, according to some scholars, attended Malik
ibn Anas’s lectures in Madinah), he chose to champion the views of the Mu’tazilites with the result that, during his reign, Mu’tazilism became the official creed of the State.
As a ruler, al-Mamun was neither despotic nor tyrannical but, as a champion of Mu’tazilism, he was both stubborn and uncompromising. When a controversy concerning the nature of the Qur’an flared up during his reign, he ruthlessly imposed his theological views on his opponents. Unlike the Islamic traditionalists, who argued that the Qur’an was the uncreated Word of God, al-Ma’mun — like the Mutazilites —considered it to be a created Word of God; and anyone who dared to preach otherwise was treated harshly by him. When Ahmad ibn Hanbal, who was a leading Islamic theologian and scholar, began to oppose al-Ma’mun’s religious views, he and his successors severely chastised him. Al-Ma’mun’s attitude and behaviour towards Ahmad ibn Hanbal was both strange and inexplicable, because his reign as Caliph otherwise represented a great period of political stability, economic prosperity and intellectual progress and advancement across the Muslim world. Keen to teach the Islamic traditionalists a good lesson, however, the leading Mu’tazilite scholars encouraged al-Ma’mun to take a firm and uncompromising stance against their traditionalist opponents. Needless to say, al-Mamun’s action against the traditionalists was both foolish and unwise, not least because it has tarnished and undermined his reputation as a wise and tolerant sovereign.
Caliph al-Mamuns reign of two and a half decades came to an end when he was forty-seven. He died in the village of Budandun (in present-day Pozanti) during a military expedition he led against the Byzantines. Before his death, he reportedly confessed his theological errors and prayed for forgiveness. His body was transferred to Tarsus where he was laid to rest following a simple funeral. Unlike his father, al-Ma’mun left no instructions or guidelines with regard to political sucession; but, as expected, his halfbrother Abu Ishaq Muhammad Mu’tasim Billah succeeded him as Caliph.




Ibn Rushd''
(b.1126 - d.1198)
kEEN TAMQ ibn ziYAD crossed the sea and in Gibrahar m 711, he found Europeans tat suU living m tta Dark Ages. Hh excur-8°n uho Spain thus represented a new dawn for kropt as a wtole. For nearly eight centuries, the Midlms of al-andalus (or Islamic Spain) became k proneere of a new European ^1115300^ and ^uittd the Pagination of aH Europe wP theh idling connributions rn ah spheres of human onleavour. And so the light of ovility and cMh-awn-lit by tta Mushms of Spam - cort|rued to bum fiercely across Europe, right up until modern period. Through klamk Sparn, Wlms not only mtroduced P|ato, Aristot|e, A-ebra and paper-msdcing to Euro^ they aho huJ^t ma^dicent works of art and architecture, d etabkihed some of Europe’s first school co!legts, hHaries and hospitak. Moreover, k was eunng this penod that he Spamsh roads and nws became some of Europe’s first to be ht bmps, thanks once again to he Musfims. k M aho be pointed out that k was he Spamsh Mu^slms who played a pivotd rok rn he development and cultivation of he European mmd. Hus great Hropean Muslim phi|otophers and thid^ers like fen Hazm, hn Mastarrah, Ibn M.Ibn Tufayl and Ibn al-Arah Hazed a trad
which captured the European imagination like never before. These remarkable philosophers and thinkers were not only Muslims; they were also some of medieval Europe’s most influential intellectuals and writers. However, one man exerted more influence on medieval European philosophy and thought than probably any other; he was none other than Ibn Rushd.
Abul Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Rushd, known in the Western world as Averroes, was born in Cordova, the capital of Muslim Spain, which at the time was one of the most famous centres of learning and higher education in Europe. Born into a distinguished Muslim family of educariontJittt, judges and intellectuals which occupied senior Governmental positions in Spain, Ibn Rushd’s grandfather, Abul Walid Muhammad, was a respected authority on Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and served as an imam of the Grand Mosque in Cordova; his father, Abul Qasim Ahmad, was the leading Islamic scholar of his generation, who served as gwdz (judge) of Cordova and acquired a considerable reputation for his profound knowledge of traditional Islamic sciences. During his early years Ibn Rushd studied Arabic, the Qur’an and aspects of fiqh under his father’s tutelage,
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as weU as hadita ^ropheuc tra^rions) and u&ul al~hadita (scwnce of aadit^h), Ibn Rushd then receive^ advanced tnining m Islamic jurisprudence and mastered rnahki legal thought. As ’ g^^ ^u^m, he excelled m maliki fiqiK and pursued higher education m sdenrific and ph||nsoph|cal sdences inc|u—|ng astronomy, mathematics, philosophy, logic, medicine and history. Being the only great Muslim philosopher to have been an expert on comparative fiqh, \ he later became renowned for his grasp ^juristic differences (ikitilaf and served in the capacity of judge and jurisconsult for many years. Known to have been very hardworking and industrious, he used to read for up to sixteen hour's a day and did so even when he was in his late sixties; he was also familiar with both Greek and Hebrew.
Ibn Rushd lived in a politically volatile period in the history of Islamic Spain. After the Umayyad rule of Spain came to an end in 1031, political in-fighting and ethnic rivalry broke out until the Moroccan-based al-Moravids (al-murabitun) marched into Spain under the able leadership of Yusuf ibn Tashfin and reunited the warring factions. In 1146, when Ibn Rushd was only twenty', the al-Mnravi—s were overthrown by the al-Mohads (al-muwaiiddun), another powerful politico-religious movement, founded by Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abdullah ibn Tumart in Morocco, which went on to rule Islamic Spain for nearly a century. Despite the unpredictable socio-political circumstances of the time, Ibn Rushd continued to serve the interms of the Muslims by remaining loyal to the al-Mohads, although he also had close family ties with the al-Moravids. This was indeed a trickly balancing act for him, especially because the al-Mohads had received only a lukewarm reception from the peopk of al-andMus. In the drcum-stances, his decision to serve the new rulers was a courageous act rather than an opportunistic one because he could have chosen to move to Mnrnccn if he wished. fa^e^ fos oM fnend Ibn Tufayl, whon he h’d met at Abu Yaqub YussTFs court in Seville around 1160, did just that. As the gnye^nors personal phys|cian, fon Tufayl
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| wielded considerable political power and it was on his re^<^i^i^(^j^(^ation that Ibn Rushd came to enjoy the governor's patronage after he became the Caliph of Muslim Spain.
Soon after becoming Caliph, Abu Yaqub Yusuf transferred the capital of Islamic Spain to Seville and appointed Ibn Rushd a qadi (judge) in 1169. Deeply impressed by his profound knn^w^l^—gr of Islamic jurisprudence, medicine and phllosophy, the Caliph promoted him to the highest position within his judiciary. As a devout Muslim and competent judge, he was a firm believer in the principles of justice, fairness and equdity, and sought to uphold the Divine law (shari'ati) and render justice irrespective of one’s race, colour, creed or position. His profound knowledge of Islamic law, coupled with his qualities of honesty, fair play and impartiality in legal matters, soon won him much acclaim and endeared him to Caliph Abu Yaqub Yusuf. As a qadi, Ibn Rushd not only discharged his legal duties with honesty, efficiency and effectiveness, but also engaged in advanced research in aspects of law, philosophy and science during his spare time. Although he wrote numerous books and treatises on Islamic jurisprudence, his Bidayat al-Mujtahid wa Nihayat al-Muqta^i^td (An Opening for Those Who Exert and an End for the Contented) is widely considered to be an invaluable contribution in the field of Islamic jurisprudence. Focusing primarily on the differences of opinion between the different schools of Islamic legal thought, in this book he argued that diversity in the interpretation of the law (ikitilafo did not entail —lstnrtinn of the truth; rather it is another way of reaching the truth in its broadest sense. Ikitilif therefore represented a methodology and a process rather than an obstruction or impediment to the attainment of a better un—erslan—|ng of the sprit of the Divine law. Needless to say, his approach to Islamic law was both philosophical and theoretical, not least because he sought to transcend the artificial differences which existed within Islamic legal thinking at the time; in so doing he developed a dynamic and evolving legal methodology to address some of the over-arching, yet funda-
.oiully important, legal problems of his time. Rushd’s Bidayat is therefore an extremely >o^itant work on Islamic legal thought which junies to be read and widely consulted by l^c jurists to this day.
[f Ibn RusIi—’s achievements in Islamic juris-Jx were considerable, then his contri-tio^ns in the fields of science and philosophy Ait nothing short of remarkable. In addition to fliinng asl^onomy and mathematics, he excelled jj medicine and, after Ibn Tufayl’s retirement in ji^Cdliph Abu Yaqub Yusuf called him to Mar-je$h and appointed him to be his personal phy-joian, Ibn Tufayl was a renowned physician of time who had served the Caliph with great jstrnaton but Abu Yaqub Yusuf’s decision to ipprnnt Ibn Rushd as his personal physician said more about Ibn Rushd’s skills and abilities as a medd pracriitoner than it did about the Caliph ihmdf. As it happens, his decades of research in medical science, coupled with many years of pt^nersHnn^al experience as a phyiscian, earned him widespread recognition across Cordova as in eminent authority on medicine. Being thoroughly familiar with the medical thought of both (Gkn and Ibn Sina (who were arguably two of the '.ostfamous physicians of all time), he attempted so combine ancient Greek medical thought with kimic medical practices, and in so doing hoped Bdcdop an original synthesis of the two schools. He wrote more than twenty books and lrrarisrs on all aspects of medicine, including his famous Ud-lKuilliyyaafial-Tibb (The Book of Universal Rules of Medicine), which was a medical en-cdooaedia written at the request of Caliph Abu Iqub Yusuf. In this book, he expounded the f.uidde^nnntel principles and practices of medicine from a tetionalistic point of view. According to Ibn Rushd, the finer points of medicine actually rde beyond the realm of empirical observation; his to say he believed an exploration of the link ten a phenomenon and its cause was indispensable for a better understanding and appreciation of medical theory and practice. By adopting such a raiionaHstic approach to medicine he sought to move from the physical realm to the rational
I dimension in order to develop a new synthesis between Galenic thought and Islamic medicine — as previously expounded by Ibn Sina in his monmental al-Qanun fi al-Tibb (The Canon of Medicine). Ibn Rushd’s approach to medicine was not only sophisticated, it was also holistic and very refreshing. He continued to serve Caliph Abu Yaqub Yusuf - and then his son and successor Abu Yusuf al-Mansur — as personal physician until in 1194, when at the age of around sixty-eight, he was ordered by the Caliph to leave Marrakesh in order to appease the conservative ulama (religious scholars) who considered Ibn Rushd’s philosophical and theological ideas to be unorthodox and heretical. During this period his books were publicly burnt by the conserva-rive ulama and a huge public outcry broke out across the city, which forced the Caliph to restrict the teaching of philosophy and other rational sciences for a while. Later, the Caliph recelle— Ibn Rushd to Marrakesh where he continued to write and pursue research in philosophy, theology and medicine.
As an encyclopaedic genius ofthe highest order, Ibn Rushd did not believe in the compartmental-isation of knowledge and, therefore, he refused to confine himself to one subject alone. In addition to being an eminent jurist, a distinguished physician and an outstanding theologian, he was also one of the greatest Muslim philosophers of all time. Since his breadth of learning was colossal and his approach to theology (kalam) and philosophy (fahafai) both sophisticated and analytical, the conservative ulama — despite their repeated attempts to rra— and understand his philosophical and theological works — failed to grasp the subtlety of his ideas, thoughts and arguments. Not surprisingly, the vast majority of them either misunderstood or deliberately misinterpreted his philosophical and theological views, leading to considerable public outcry against him. Wrongly accused of heresy, the beleaguered Caliph ordered him to flee to Lucena, a town located towards the south east of Cordova. Although Ibn Rushd’s writings on theology and philosophy were of the highest order, unfortunately his
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TIMUR THE CONQUEROR
THERE IS NO doubt that Alexander the Great, Genghis Khan, Hannibal and Napoleon were great conquerors. Alexander burst out of Macedonia in 334BC and overwhelmed the mighty Persian Empire, although unfavouraNe drcum-stances forced him to return tame without conquering India. After instigating a series of rematkaHe conquests wkhm a short period, he died at the age of thkty-two. The Mong°ls, led by Genghis Khan, ^taenty emerged from North-east Asia in the twelfth century and rapidly conquered China., India, Persia and southern Russia. The M°ngols> reputation for carding out wholesale massacres and brutality made their opponents shake in their boots. Genghis Khan died in 1227 after falling off his horse. Hannibal, on the other hand, was appointed commander of the Carthaginian army when he was only twenty-six. "With a contingent of forty thousand men, thirty-eight elephants and some horses, he fought a vicious battle against the Romans and successfully conquered northern Italy. Fearing betrayal, he poisoned himself in 183BC. By contrast, Napoleon Bonaparte received training at the mditary academy in Pans and fought numerous batdes before becoming the Emperor of contmental Europe. Following crushing
•oJis of cbse-tait, nomadic havens. The Timur, mining lion, says much about 11 character, attkuta and aspirauons of the ^cissl d^cendants of Genghis Khian who known as the Tartars. The Tartars were ^gh, ressilent and ruthless warrior-like people, |o became famous for their bravery, sense of a(pOse and military prowess. Then again, such Lliiies and attributes were indispensable for leK^ing a successful nomadic existence.
Brought up under the watchful gaze of his ^cnrs, Timur preferre<d to play games than eduoitton during his early years. After Reiving training in combat, archery and horse-jing, he became a skilled hunter. During this i period he suffered a serious injury which earned (am the nickname ‘Timur the Lame' (derived fom the Persian timur-i lang). For this reason, prlaterbecame widely-known in the West as Ta-inofluie. Despite his crippling injury, he became Mccooplishedpolo and chess player. His deter-mutan to overcome his deformity earned him EiL'ch respect from his fellow tribesmen. Unlike iij devout father, who used to spend much of his	1
ome in the company of the religious scholars and tfj Timur became fascinated by combat and waffare. As expected, he followed in the tradi-Dnsothis people and become a skilled archer, Woman, soldier and military tactician. The art dcombat and warfare which he learned during I Wy years later stood him in good stead as he 'dleatad his tribal warriors against his enemies
I	nos Central Asia, the Middle East and parts
II	^Africa.
I Timur was born during a chaotic period in the I wry ofCentral Asia. After the death of Genghis pm in 1127, the Mongol Empire began to dis-I si^Me rapidly as his descendants engaged in a I Ruted succiu>sion battle. During the ensuing I Wll» the Mongol chiefs carved out their own
R^Aes, thus dividing the Mongol Empire themselves. Young Timur witnessed the political rivalry which prevailed at the peboween Amir Qazaghan of Mawarahnahr p ^gld Khan of Moghulistan. The
'bought tooth and nad for ^wug untd Amu
deleats at Leipzig (1814) and Waterloo (1815), ta died. in i82i. By all accounts, these conquers were very brave and. gifted military leaden who performed wonders in the Battlt^jf^e^ld, but they all pale into insignificance when compared with I Timur, who was undoubtedly history’s most successful conqueror.
Amir Timur, known as Tamerlane in the West, was born into a noble Muslim family in the village of Khoja Ilgar close to Shdhbrisabz, ' the Green City, in modern-day Uzbektarn. His fathei^, Tara^ay was the cWef of the Barta tube whose members ongmalty hailed from tta north-eastern region of MongoUa and ^tttad in Central Ask during the rime of ^ngHs Klnn. HlListo^icsdly, the Central Askn region tad tan a mefon^pot for peopk of d^erem racial cultural and Ungukuc backgrounds, mcluding nomads from Mongolia, Pursians, ^rta, Arata and Europeans. People of all background convened on the reborn where they mmgled and interacted with the natives and created a vibrant
and distinctive socio-cultural ambience there. Since the cold, harsh and treacherous terrain of the steppes madu their surroundings very Weak and dangerous, the tacah adapted themselves to the unfrkndty terrain by estaHkhrng their mvn
Qazaghan was assassinated in I358. This prompted Moghul K^.an to instate mHkary action against Mawarainahr m order to reunify the two prind-palities under hris political taa^rthip. ^When the new of Moghul Khans advance towards Mawa-rahnahr was relayed to Haji Beg, the chief of the Barias da^ hie chose to flee rather than hght and defend his homeland. Timur followed Haji Beg and went as far as the Oxus river before he had a sudden change of heart; he returned to Barias with a group of young fighters and decided to defend his homeland against the encroaching Moghul Khan. On his return home, however, he decided not to resist the Khan because he felt it would be a futile task given the size of his army. Instead he offered his services to Moghul Khan, who rewarded him handsomely and made him the leader of the Barias clan; he was only twenty-five at the time.
Although Timur loathed Khan and was eager to force him out of Mawarahnahr, adverse political circumstances forced him to co-operate with him. Then again, given his meagre resources, he could not dare to challenge Moghul Khan. So he decided to forge an alliance with Amir Hussain, the grandson of Qazaghan, who at the rime was the ruler of Balkh (located in northern Afghanistan). Timur strengthened his relationship with Amir Hussain by marrying his sister, Aljai Turkhan-Agha, and also agreed to cohaborate wkh him in order to oust Moghul Khan. Things did not work out as they planned and in due course both of them were forced to go underground. After conducting several years of guerrilla warfare, Hussain fled leaving Timur to fight on his own. His guerrilla activities eventually culminated in the subjugation of the small Sarbadar Kingdom of Samarqand. After the overthrow of the Sarba-dars, he installed himself as the new ruler of that kingdom. He then removed Amir Hussain, the ruler of Balkh, from his path 'in 1370 and in so doing he became the supreme ruler of Chaghatay at the age of thirty-four.
Wkh Chaghatay firmty under hk controh Timur focused his attendon on the neighbour-|	ing States of Qungirat and Moghuhstan. BHme
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embarking on a large-scale military campaign against them, he deoded to strengthen his forces with sufficient weajMnty and food supphes. He achieved this by transfernng Amk Hussains assets from Balkh and distributing everything amongst his fighters. As a strong, fearless and intelligent warrior, Timur trained and rewarded his fighters better than any of his rivals; likewise, he became well known for his generosity to his family, friends and guests alike. Unfortunately, his fierce and ruthless behaviour on the battlefield often overshadowed his frequent acts of kindness and generosity. In truth, Timur was his own man and was motivated more by combat and warfare than anything else, and if anyone dared to cross his path or challenge his authority, he ruthlessly suppressed them. His desire to gain victory over his enemies kept him on his toes — even when the odds were firmly stacked against him. As a natural-born fighter, he thrived in the lions den so much so that on one ocassion when he was locked in a vermin-infested shed by his enemies, he managed to escape completely unscathed. Being a ruthless and ambitious warrior, he was not interested in ruling a small kingdom; he was determined to conquer and rule the whole world.
After mobilising his forces in 1370, he led an expedition against the Moghul ruler Qamar al-Din but, on this occasion, he only managed to partially best his rival. He then launched several other military campaigns against the Moghuls before finally defeating them in 1383. During this period he also fought on a northern front, launching expeditions against Khowrizm. As a beautiful and fertile territory, Khowrizm was renowned for its fruits and agricultural produce and had previously captured the imagination of Ibn Bavtutah, the famous MusHm globetrotter, when he visked that region during the fourteenth century. After annexing this territory, Timur arranged a regular supply of fresh fruk and vegetates for hk forces. He then returned to Samarqand m I3'72, onty to discover his som Jahangm had died of flu. Stricken with grief, he was inconsolable; he struggled to come to terms with his loss because Jahangir was
his oldest and most beloved son. Afrer a p^kd of mourning, he regamed lus composure and again plunged Hmsek mto the grand ttaatre of warfe^ and conquest.
With Mawam!hnahr and Khowrizm now firndy undtt his control m 1379 he rnmd his attention towards the Kart dynasty which, at the dme, ruled a large territory mduding mo$t of modern Aghamstan. After comHidating hh armed forces, Timur marched into the historic city of Herat without any opposition. He then pushed on towards Mazandaran and captured this territory in 1382. The Persian city of Sultani-yya was a strategically important centre and it succumbed soon afterwards. This was followed by the annexation of Tabriz, the capital of Azerbaijan. Almost unstoppable, he was now on a rampage. Thus, in 1387 he reached Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, and ransacked the entire city. After subduing Azerbaijan, Georgia and Armenia, his forces marched towards Asia Minor at a lightning speed and captured the historic cities of Isfalhan and Shiraz. By 1385, Timur had carved out a huge empire which extended from Samarqand at one end, to Georgia at the ottar. Keen to expand his empire further, he then turned his eyes towards the Islamic East and soon captured Baghdad. Although the brave people of Baghdad put up a determined resistance, Timurs forces entered the city and created much havoc there. From BagWa^ his forces then proceed^ towards the Caucasus.
Laren in 1398, Timur marched mto India and subjugated Delhk kaving behind oriy a ple of dust and rubbk. He then captured Aleppo and Damascus in 1400 and 1401, respe^c^iiv^e^l^y^, but his greatest victory was yet to come. In 1402, he took on the might of the Ottoman Empire and inflicted a humiliating defeat on the forces of Sultan Bayazid at the Battle of Ankara. The Ottomans were considered to be one of the great superpowers of the time, and Timurs victory over them sent shock waves around the world. Indeed, wtan the news of the Ottoman defeat was relayed across Europe, the people of that eminent openly ce!ebrated and expressed
thanks and gratitude to Timur, because a jfifcnt part of Europe at that time was firmly .jef Ottoman control. Ironically, it took one m^ging Muslim power to inflict defeat on pother great Islamic superpower. Although this cerrainly not the first time that Muslims U ended up fighting fellow-Muslims, there is fl0doubt that Timur's resounding victory over Ins Ottoman rivals severely undermined their miliary power and strength, much to the delight of (he Europeans. Thereafter, Timur set out for |ii$ final military campaign, in 1405, against the .Ming Emperor of China, but on his arrival in Otrar (in modern Kazakhstan) he died of fever A the age of sixty-nine (although according to some historians, Timur actually died at the age of seveety-one). Nonetheless, he had already ouved out one of the largest empires in history, exeeding all the way from Siberia to Smyrna, 2nd from Damascus to Delhi and in so doing lie beGume one of the most powerful men who c«r lived.
Tumur was not only a remarkable conqueror, he ms also a gifted political administrator. He organised his army with care and great tactical ability, aid also devised and implemented a workable
V •	• »| I •	•	•	1	•	•	•
pouuco-civil admin nstration across his territories dhich encouraged travellers and traders to engage
lCONQUEROR
in commercial activities, thereby generating much social and economic development across his vast empire. Having said that, Timur was not an average politician, and nor did he pretend to be one; rather he was a gifted warrior, military commander and an exceptionally successful conqueror who became one of history’s greatest imperial rulers. As a military genius, he carefully identified his military targets and pursued them most ruthlessly; he had no time for love, emotion or tears, except only for those who were very close and dear to him. He decorated Samarqand, his imperial capital, with beautiful buildings, elegant gardens, impressive mosques, schools and colleges and also recruited religious scholars to teach and impart knowledge to the locals. Towards the end of his life, he liked to sit in the company of the religious scholars and Sufis, although it is not clear how he managed to reconcile his Islam with his personal thirst for combat and warfare. Since he was a product of many conflicting forces, including his nomadic background, Mongol ancestry, Central Asian heritage and Islamic culture, Timur’s character and personality also reflected much tension, confusion and contradiction. He lies buried in the Gur Amir mausoleum in Samarqand (also known as Samarkand).
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Akbar the Great
(b.1542 - d.1605)
AFTER THE DEATH ofAmir Timur in 1405, the vast empire he had created began to rapidly disintegrate, thanks to his immediate descendants who fought each other for overall political supremacy: in the process they only succeeded in dividing the
•	|	T“*	••	I	•	•	| •	•
Timurid Empire into several principalities. The ensuing fighting forced many of his descendants to flee from Samarqand and seek refuge elsewhere. Zahir al-Din Muhammad, better known as Babar (Babur), was one of them. Descended from two great Asian conquerors, Timur on his fathers side and Genghis Khan on his mothers side, Babar marched into Kabul in 15(04 at the age of twenty-two and established his political base there. From Kabul, he launched raids into India and routed his opponents with great skill and determination before establishing Mughal supremacy in 1526. Babar, the founder of Mughal Empire, died soon afterwards without fully consolidating his new kingdom. Humayun, his son and successor, was too romantic, fun-loving and indecisive to make much of an impact. He also died in his forties without securing Mughal rule. It was left to the genius ofAkbar, the greatest of Mughal Emperors and one of the most influential rulers of Muslim India, to fully consolidate Mughal rule throughout the subcontinent.
Abul Fath Jalal al-Din Muhammad was born in Umarkot in the northern Indian province of Sind (in present-day Pakistan). His father, Humayun, married Hamida Banu Begum, the daughter of a noble Persian scholar who served his youngest uncle, Hindal, as a civil servant. I Akbar was born at a time when his father had lost much of his power to his opponents - including his own brothers - before he took military action in order to regain his lost territories. Since he had few supporters in Sind, he proceeded to Persia to ask the reigning Safavid monarch, Shah Tahmasp, for his political and military support. Backed by the Safavids, Humayun spearheaded military action against his rebellious brethrI■s Kamran, Askari and Hindal. After subduing them, he took action against the rebellious governors of Lahore, Punjab, Delhi and Agra, and in so doing reasserted his political authority across that region. During this period of military campaigns, Humayun and his family were forced to move from one place to another, which deprived young Akbar of much in the way of formal education and training. For this reason, he failed to gain proficiency in liter^^cy^.
Although adverse political circumstances prevented Akbar from learning to read and write
his early	later m life he surrounded
people who were highly educated; if j$hed. he could have acquked Ifteracy skids s appears he was not interested {perhaps he ^ferred to learn through the spoken ra(her than rely on pen a n d paper. Bfessed a a ^digious memory and starp mte^c^ Earned and mastered a wMe range of subjects .juJjng histery, phi|osephy, refigion, art and with ease. Duong his early years, Akbar's ^nior and guide was Bairam Khan, a tayaf 0^ and experienced Mughal civH servant, ^ined him in ah aspects of political, civd tfd military afta^ and prepared him to succeed j lather as the rukr of de Mughd dynasty. During this ^riod, young Akbar fived wfth his mother m punjab and he was consMered to be |a briglht, cultured and sensMe young man wta Mdeertood the specif ^sioon he occupied. He may not have Wty understoocd and apprrciated tremendous responsibility he was expected to shoidder after de death of hk father but fan Khan ensured he was prepared for such a evenruidity should ft arrive. Akbar was only thirteen wlien hft fa^er suddenty ded in 1556 aid, as expected, ta succeeded	as the rder
of (ta Mughal Empire. His accession to power was to mark the beginning of a glorious era in the	|
hory of Muslim India.
Akbar may have been illiterate but he was ieiraaiil^^’ not short-sighted or unintelligent. He that his father had tried his best to reassert Ins authority across the Mughal territories, but lad failed to achieve all his objectives. After assenting the Mughal throne, he instigated military action in order to regain the lost territo-ties, and thereby restore political stability, social peace and security across the Mughal dominion. Operaatng under the guidance and stewardship ofBairam Khan, he took action against all the re-mairing rebellious governors and Sultans, before winning a decisive victory at Panipat in 1556, where he inflicted a crushing defeat on Hemu, lis most powerful Hindu rival, who at the time filed both Delhi and Agra. Although Hemu had Weed a large army, Akbar did not feel in-

I timidated; instead, he bravely marched onto the battlefield with his army and routed his opponents forces. This decisive victory strengthened Akbar’s position both politically and militarily, thus enabing him to focus his attention on the north. Bairam Khan, his chief political advisor and military commander, had played a pivotal role in consolidating Mughal power and authority throughout northern India. However, as Akbar began to tighten his grip on India, the aged Bairam Khan increasingly became a liability rather than an asset to the Mughals, due to his political authoritarianism and heavy-handed military tactics. In 15(60, Akbar lost patience with his erstwhile mentor and guide, dismissed him from his post as chief advisor, and assumed full political and military responsibility himself. A year later, Bairam Khan was attacked and killed by a disgruntled Afghan warlord while he was on his way to Makkah to perform the sacred pilgrimage.
Akbar was only eighteen when he became a fully-fledged Mughal ruler and military commander. His bold and decisive action against his political opponents enabled him to consolidate Mughal rule across a large part of India and thereby completely transformed the fortunes of his dynasty. Keen to expand Mughal rule further, he then took the fight to the rulers of the neighbouring territories. Thus, from 1568 to 15(69, he conducted military expeditions against the Rajputs of Rajasthan as they began to threaten Mughal inter^ests. He headed a large expeditionary force and went to attack the Rajputs who were eventually defeated, despite stiff resistance, due to his superior military power. After annexing Rajasthan, he proceeded towards the State of Gujarat. With its thriving ports and coastal resorts, Gujarat was a strategically important province and major commercial centre at the time. For this reason, Akbar was very keen to capture this province. Indeed, as soon as he received news of riots in Ahmedabad, the provincial capital of Gujarat, he immediately set off with his forces - travelling as he did at lightning speed and covering around six hundred miles in just over a week - and took the
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rebels inside the city completely by surpnse. He
I g
took the capital of Gujarat w^out encountetin much rcsKnnce and thus connected Ms emphe to die Arabian Sea, thereby opening up a naval route to the rest of the world.
Akbar then marched into Surat in 1573; Bengal, die wealthy northern Indian province also fell to the Mughals in 1576, as did Kabul in 1585. A year later, he annexed the beautiful valley of Kashmir; this was followed by Orissa in 1592; Sind and Baluchistan also became integral parts of the Mughal Empire between 1590 and 1595. Following this astonishing series of conquests, Akbar managed to establish Mughal power and authority throughout northern India. This period therefore represented the height of Mughal political power and military might. Despite his lack of formal education and training, Akbar was an accomplished ruler and gifted military strategist. Known to have been physically very strong, unusually brave and intelligent, he proved a success both on and off the battlefield. According to his son Salim (who later became Emperor Jahangir), Although he was illiterate, so much became clear to him through constant intercourse with the learned and the wise in his conversations with them that no-one knew him to be illiterate, and he was so well acquainted with the niceties of verse and prose composition that his deficiency was not mentioned. He passed his nights in wakefulness and slept little in the day..He counted his wakefulness at night as so much added to his life. His courage and boldness were such that he could mount raging, rutting elephants, and subdue to obedience murderous elephants.’
As an intelligent ruler, Akbar knew that brute I force only breaks; it does not mend and fix. Having expanded Mughal rule across such a large area through military force, he knew it would not be possible to unify and strengthen these territories whtaut developing and implementing an effective pontic^ and dvd adminissrative system to govern them. Since all the previous Indian Mushm dynasties had diSLntegrrted whhm a few decades of their inception, Akbar was determined
| not to allow the same to happen to the Mughals . But to achieve his objectives, he knew he had to make plans for the long-term and establish proper political governance and increase economic growth. However, he could not achieve this without the support and co-operation of the masses, so Akbar decided to win the hearts I and minds of his people — that is, particularly the Muslims and Hindus — by promoting dial°gue and mutual understanding between two of Indias most prominent rehgions, namely Istam aM Hinduism. By championing religious didogue and cultural understanding between the Muslims and Hindus he hoped to establish lasting political stability, social solidarity and cultural understanding and tolerance throughout Mughal India. In order to achieve this objective, Akbar reformed the existing Mughal political and adminisrrative structure which depended heavily on the goodwill and support of the wealthy, independent feudal chiefs to function effectively. So long as these chiefs remained loyal to the Mughals, they were — in the past — left to their own devices, although this had often led to political mismanagement, economic corruption and social discontent in many parts of India. Akbar changed this system and instead appointed provincial governors who were responsible for overseeing the affairs of their own provinces and regularly reported directly to him. He then went out of his way to forge alliances with several influential Hindu groups, including the Rajputs, who subsequently joined the Mughal political, civil and military services; in so doing he ensured that both Muslims and Hindus played an active part within his administration. This strategy proved very effective, not least because Muslims and Hindus came together and helped to consolidate Mughal political power and authority across India. Thus, politically speaking, Akbar's efforts to unite Muslims and Hindus proved a success, but the same cannot be said of his attempts to harmonise Islam and Hinduism.
As a fiercely monotheistic religion, Islam preaches the absolute Oneness of God (tawhid), thus negating all forms of associationism (shirk).
g.-contrast, the Hindus believe in multiple gods ^goddesses, and also worship statues, idols and vifious animals. As such, these two religions are fuore diameerically opposed to each other than .f)bably any of the other major world faiths. Yet, impurel by his Timurid ancestry, early contact 5ufsm and subsequent encounter whh Hm-diisni, Akbar decided to engage in highly ques-(ionable religious and cultural experimentation. t^(h(^uah his motive (namely to develop cultural undeestaading and religious tolerance between hu Muslim and Hindu subjects), was indeed a pf-raseworrhy one, his approach to inter-faith dialogue proved both inept and foolish. Exasperated by incejstsnt Hindu-Muslim communal rivalry
• * ind conflict, Akbar and his advisors began to aplore ways in which they could end these bitter conflicts by emphasis^ the common elements Iween the two faiths, rather than focus on the dfffernces; this eventually inspired them to create anew religious synthesis by combining aspects of Mlmic myssttism and Hindu philosophy. But, fir from uniting the two rival religious factions, this only served to make matters worse, because both orthodox Muslims and Hindus considered Akbars religious eclecticism very offensive.
Alhough he was a Muslim, he was now branded a heretic by orthodox Muslims and Hindus alike. The charge of heresy levelled against Akbar was justified, but he was not an unbeliever as such. Indeed, one of his favourite sayings was, 'If I have knowingly taken a step which is dis-pl(wring to God or have knowingly made an apirruon which was not according to His pleasure, may that eleph;ant finish us, for we cannot sU^lK^l^lt the burden of life under God’s displeasure.’ As a religious freethinker, he was fascinated ty rellgion and philosophy and regularly en-pged m religious discussion and debate	the
leading Muslim, Hindu and Christian scholars of his time, for he was very keen to discover the truth about religion. He accepted the authority of the Qur’an, but also believed in the spiritual unity of religions (that is to say, he believed that all religions were true and authentic in their essence, only their forms differed.). This became the basis of his new religious synthesis, namely din-i-ilahi (or ‘the Divine Religion’), which, as expected, was vigorously opposed by both orthodox Muslims and Hindus. Thus Akbar’s attempt to reconcile Islam and Hinduism backfired quite spectacularly. Otherwise, his long reign of forty-nine years represented one of the most glorious periods in the history of Mughal India. He not only established political stability, reformed the Mughal civil administration and promoted economic prosperity across the land, he also built some of India's most magnificent buildings including the breathtaking Fatehpur Sikri, which is today considered to be one of the most beautiful sites in India along with the immortal Taj Mahal.
As a ruler, Akbar was determined and ruthless, but also benevolent; his most famous motto was ‘Servant of all and master of none.' Despite being illiterate, he was very fond of books and loved classical Persian poetiy, which he regularly had read out to him by his close friends and advisors, Faidi and Abul Fadi. Under his able stewardship, the Mughal Empire became one of the most influential political and military powers of the time. And having once fallen out with his only surviving son, Salim (Emperor Jahangir), Akbar became reconciled with him just before his death; he died at the age of s^ty-three and was buried msHe the mausoteum he had prepared for himself at Sikaddra. tacated about five mUes west of Agra, India.
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Al-Farabi*^
(b.870 - d.950)
AL-FARABI
WHILST ANCIENT GREEK philosophy and science (as championed by prominent thinkers and scientists like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Galen and Hippocrates) was completely neglected in the West, the Muslims - in the Islamic East -embraced their ideas and thoughts with open arms. The Muslim philosophers, scientists and translators not only preserved these philosophical and scientific contributions, but also carried out a systematic analysis and evaluation of ancient Greek thought, and in so doing they made significant original contributions of their own. Thanks largely to the strenuous efforts of the early Muslim scientists and philosophers, today the ideas and thoughts of Plato, Aristode, Galen and Hippocrates have become widely known both in the East and the West. As a matter of fact, the Western world came to discover and embrace ancient Greek philosophy and science as late as the fourteenth and fifteen centuries, facilitated by the Muslims of al-andalus (or Islamic Spain). More chan any other Islamic philosopher, al-Farabi acquired a thorough mastery of ancient Greek philosophy and thought before he went on to develop a systematic interpretation offalsafah (or ‘Islamic philosophy’) for the very first time.
Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Tarkhan ibn Uzalagh al-Farabi, better known in the Latin West as Alpharabius, was born in Wasij, a small village located close to Farab in the province of Transoxiana in Turkistan. Of Turkish origin, his father initially served as an army captain, and later he became a prominent member of the Persian military service. And although his father wanted his son to follow in his footsteps and join the elite Persian army, destiny had other plans for the young al-Farabi. During his early years he attended his local schools and followed the standard curriculum of the day which included Arabic, Persian, poetry, literature and aspects of Islamic sciences, focusing primarily on the Qur'an and Prophetic traditions (hadith). Since Farab and its surrounding areas came under Muslim rule only a few decades prior to al-Farabi s birth, his family may have embraced Islam during this period and become adherents of the shafi'i madhhab (school of legal thought), which subsequently spread throughout that region. This prompted young al-Farabi to specialise in shaf'i jurisprudence. As a bright student, he excelled in his studies beyond his family's expectations and was encouraged to
pursue higher education rather than follow his I Uhers mditary career.
From an early age, he showed an interest in jl the sciences of his day and acquired proficiency in several languages and dialects. Blessed with an unrivalled linguistic ability, he continued to develop this ability throughout his life and probably knew more languages and dialects than any other Muslim thinker of his generation. /Vibic and Persian aside, he mastered Turkish,	I
Greek, Syriac and Hebrew, not to mention many other local languages and dialects. Though short in stature, al-Farabi always dressed immaculately and was very fond of beautiful Turkish attire, even though he became most famous for his unquenchable thirst for knowledge and wisdom. Brought up and educated at a time when the $im;rnid ruler Nasr ibn Ahmad actively promoted karting and higher education, al-Farabi, went
•	1	I	••	•	1 •	••
on to receive advanced training in linguistics and Islamic sciences. He became so proficient in ’ (Isllanic jurisprudence) that he was appoint-dfl^’jjudge) while he was still in his twenties, ^though he later became bored with legal and administrative work. As a natural-born thinker and plhiosopher, he found the monotonous nature of legal routine suffocating, and abandoned his legal career in favour of higher education in the phiSosophical sciences.
After studying philosophy under the tutelage of prominent local scholars, he began to travel in search of further knowledge. From Farab, he moved to Merv (or Mary, located in present-day Tu^lunenistan), which at the time was a prominent centre of religious and philosophical leong and where some of the leading scholars of the day lived and taught. Here he studied logic and philosophy under the guidance of Yuhanna ibn Haylan, who was not only a master of phi-lowphy, but also one of the leading exponents of Greek thought. It was in Merv that he encountered Greek philosophy for the first time and began to study the major works of Aristotle in Greek, as well as in Syriac translation. So it was t!^t, he became one of the first Muslim philosophers to study Aristotelian logic and philosophy
directly from original Greek under the tutelage of some of its leading authorities and, as a result, he rapidly assimilated ancient Greek philosophical thought. From Merv he went to Baghdad, which was the capital of the Abbasid Caliphate and one of the Muslim world's foremost centres of learning at the time. Al-Farabi arrived in Baghdad when he was around thirty and pursued advanced training in Arabic grammar and syntax under the guidance of Abu Bakr ibn al-Sarraj, who was one of the most distinguished linguists and grammarians of his generation. Impressed with al-Farabis profound knowledge of logic, al-Sarraj asked the former to teach him logic. After several years in Baghdad, he travelled to the northern Iraqi city of Harran and from there he went to Constantinople (modern Istanbul) before finally returning to Baghdad in around 910. Thus, at the age of forty, al-Farabi became widely recognised as a prominent jurist, logician, philosopher, linguist and theologian. Given his remarkable academic achievements, he could have started teaching on his arrival in Baghdad, but instead joined the class of Abu Bishr Matta ibn Yunus, who was one of the most respected Arabic translators of Aristotle's works. After completing his advanced training in Aristotelian logic under Abu Bishr's guidance, he became an unrivalled master of Greek philosophical sciences, so that subsequently he became one of the foremost authorities on the thought of Aristotle, and also the first systematic Muslim philosopher.
Al-Farabi lived in Baghdad for another three decades, during which he taught and pursued research on all the sciences of his day. Given his prodigious learning and scholarship, he could have acquired much fame and wealth if he wished, but instead he shunned public life, wealth and glamour in favour of a life devoted I entirely to the pursuit and dissemination of knowledge and wisdom. As a bookworm and an eclectic reader, he reportedly read Aristotle's Physics more than forty times and his De Anima around two hundred times. In addition to this, he produced nearly seventy volumes of notes and writings on all aspects of philosophy. And
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although this figure may be somewliat exagger-	I
ated, the fact that al-Farabi was a gifted scholar and an industrious writer is not in doubt. As an outstanding polymath, he was thoroughly familiar with all the branches of learning known during his time, but he became most famous for his contributions in three disciplines: logic, political science, and philosophy and metaphysics. His works in these subjects are considered to be nothing short of great monuments in the annals of human thought.
Devoid of philosophical and technical jargon, al-Farabi’s writings are unusually simple and easy to understand. Thus, even those who are not philosophically-minded can read and make sense of his ideas and thoughts without much difficulty. And despite being familiar with more than twenty languages and dialects, he deliberately chose to write all his works in Arabic. This was perhaps due to the fact that Arabic was the language of the Qur'an - the official language of Islamic learning and scholarship — and also the lingua franca of the Muslim world at the time. Another reason could be that he wanted to reach a large audience, in which case Arabic again would have been his obvious choice. Al-Farabi authored most of his books during his long stay in Baghdad, although some were composed during the final years of his life in Syria. In total, he wrote more than one hundred books on all the sciences of his time including seventeen commentaries, fifteen treatises and around sixty books and manuscripts. Unhappily, the vast majority of his works have perished; only a small number -no more than twenty - have survived, primarily in Hebrew and Latin translations.
Of his major writings, the most important were Kitab Ihsa al-Ulum (The Book of Enumeration of Sciences); commentaries on Aristotle’s Organon (which comprised the Categories, Hermeneutics, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Topics, Sophistics, Rhetoric and Poetics), as well as Sharh Kitab al-Sama al- Tahiti Li-Aristutalis (The Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics). In addition to this, he wrote several treatises rebutting the ideas and thoughts of other prominent Muslim phi-
[1781
of creation and the theory of the intel- I i( should be pointed out that al-Farabi’s	I
.Lophi^l dunking also profoundly influ-	I
r j a].Ghazali himself, not to mention other Islamic philosophers like Ibn Sina, Jf|w'aIr^ii, Mulla Sadra and Shah WaTiuUah of I pc'1,	..	..
a devout Muslim and also a practising Sufi, 1 farabi focused more on the spiritual, than on <e practical, dimension of things. Nevertheless, g found time to think about and write pro-on both political philosophy and ethics, kideed he was one of the first to write on these Elects in the Muslim world. In summary, his poliitical philosophy and science of society (ibn 1 Jnu^uhni) was underpinned by an integrated ipyinialist view of human life and society; one uhere the achievement of existential happiness ind eternal salvation went hand in hand - as | opposed to emphasising the importance of one witihout the other. In other words, his approach to eelitica1 philosophy and ethics was this-worldly and at the same time other-worldly; that is to say, he combined the practical and spiritual dimensions of Islam to create a solid foundation (or a balanced social, political and ethical frame-worr^. He developed his political and ethical ideas in scores of treatises including Kitab al-Siyasat d-^^a^fUil^ah (The Book of Political Governance), Kitab al-Millat al-Fadilah (The Book of the Noble Nation), Kitab Tahsil al-Saadah (The Book of Attainment of Happiness) and Kitab ara al-Fadilah (The Book of Views of the Inhabitants of the Noble City). Inspired by Islamic scriptural sources, as well as ancient Greek thinkers like Plato, Plotinus and Aristotle, in these books he formulated a refreshingly
to^ph^ like Abu Bakr al-Razi. Is	.
al~Ulum, al-Farabi — for the first	in Ii|asdI 1
intellectual W^ory - deveh^d a c^rem comeIrl^rs^J>^vr c|aiiificatios of the science of	i
day. In doing s^ he - agam for tta very fw analysed, interpreted and introduced Greek phi), I o^phical sciences into the Muslim world in a systematic way. His commentaries os the works of Ariitodr were some of the most erudite and wide-ranging books to have bees produced os Aristotelian logic and philosophy. This rightly earned him the coveted title of al-mualiim al-thani (The Second Teacher) with Aristotle being al-muallim al-awwal (The First Teacher). If al-Farabi was a great phi1oioe^^rI^, then he was an equally peerless exponent of logic. His contribution in this field was so vast and original that he became widely known as ‘the father of logic’. So much so that the great Jewish philosopher and theologian Musa bis Maimos (tatter knows as Matmosidei) once told one off^is friends that al-Farabi’s works on logic were ‘finer than flour’ and urged him sot to bother consulting the works of other logicians.
Unlike al-Ghazali and many other prominent Islamic thinkers, al-Farabi considered philosophy to be entirely unified. Also, he was of the opinion that in essence there was only one true philosophy; thus he argued that both Plato and Aristotle expounded the same truth. He articulated these views is several books including his Kitab al-Jam be^ii^a Rayai al-Hakimain Afialun al-Ilahi wa Aristutalis (The Book of Reconciliation of the Opinions of the Two Divines, Plato and Aristotle). After harmonising the philosophical ideas and thoughts of Plato and Axistode, he argued that similar harmony existed bn^vrrs Islam and Greek philosophy. As a insatiable reader of Islamic scriptural sources and Greek thought, he devoted a considerable part of his intellectual life to seeking to reconcile these two supposedly conflicting weI^Id^v^iews. Although al-Ghazali questioned and attacked certam aspects of al-Farabi s cesme1egy, and even acc^d Mm of blindly fon^ii^ Aristode asd ottar pmm-inrst Greek phi|osopheri on ^sues such as the
unified political synthesis which took into consideration the practical and spiritual dimensions of human life and society. Also, the fact that he was an expert in traditional Islamic sciences (who specialised in shafi’i juIiseIudrnce during his early years) comes across more clearly in his political and ethical works than it does in his philosophical and cosmological output.
Al-Farabi was in his early seventies when political instability began to spread across Baghdad, and this prompted him to move to Damascus in 942. Here he worked as a gardener for a period before moving to Egypt, only to return to Damascus again in 949. This time he received a warm welcome from the reigning Hamanid ruler, Sayf al-Dawlah, who invited him to join his royal court, but a spiritually-inclined al-Farabi politely refused the monarch’s offer. The latter then offered him a large sum of money but he refused that, too, saying he only needed an allowance of four dirhams to cover his daily expenses so that he could continue his study and research. A year later, al-Farabi died at the age of eighty and was buried in Damascus following a simple funeral led by Sayf al-Dawlah himself. Like al-Kindi, al-Khwarizmi and Abu Bakr al-Razi, he was a versatile genius and one of the most influential Muslim philosophers of I	ah time. It is not su^risingp therrfore, that his
ideas and thoughts influenced some of the most famous thinkers of the Muslim world including Ibn Sina, al-Ghazali, Ibn Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, Ibn Khaldun and Shah Waliullah. Likewise, his works influenced prominent Jewish and Christian thinkers like St Thomas Aquinas, John Duns Scorns, Musa bin Maimon (Maimonides) and I Leo Strauss among others.
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THE PRE-ISLAMIC ARABS became renowned for preserving and transmitting historical and genealogical information from one generation to another through oral communication. After the emergence of Islam in Arabia in the seventh century, the Arabs - for the first time in their history - embraced learning and education with much interest and enthusiasm. And one subject in which the early Muslims excelled more than any other was history. But that was not too surprising given the fact that a large portion of the Qur'an consisted of historical information and data about the ancient people and their activities. The study of history thus became one of the foremost preoccupations of the early Muslim scholars, thinkers and writers. Although Ibn Khaldun is today widely considered to be the most influential Muslim historian of all time (on account of his profound originality and subsequent influence on the development of modern social sciences and historicism), the coveted title offather of Islamic history' has rightly been conferred on al-Tabari for his monumental contribution to Islamic historiography. Indeed, he is today considered to be one of the Muslim worlds most influential historians and Qur’anic exegetes.
Abu Ja’far Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn Yazid al-Tabari was born in Amul in the Persian province of Tabaristan, now in eastern Azerbaijan. His father was a wealthy Persian businessman who ensured his son received the best education that money could buy. After learning Arabic and Persian, young al-Tabari successfully committed the entire Qur’an to memory when he was only seven. He then studied Arabic literature and traditional Islamic sciences. As a precocious child, he completed his early education while he was still in his teens. Encouraged and financed by his wealthy family, he then moved to the historic Persian city of Rayy to pursue further education. Unlike Amul, Rayy was a flourishing centre of Islamic learning and commercial activity. Here he attended the lectures of the city’s leading scholars and became thoroughly familiar with Arabic, Persian, tafiir (Qur’anic exegesis), hadith (Prophetic traditions), fiqh (jurisprudence) and aspects of Hstory (tarikh}. As a true seeker knowledge and wisdom, he preferred to read and study, rather than play games or engage in other worldly activities during his early years. Impressed with his son’s unusual intellectual ability and scholarly outlook, his father encouraged him
[0 pursue higher ^ucation rattar than join tta Amity business.
Supported finattdaHy by his weakhy fattar, J-Tabari devoted himself to his studies and devoured books and treatises on all aspects of tradiiional Islamic sciences. He read voraciously during the night and attended the lectures of the local scholars during the day, until he completed his formal education. Blessed with a highly retentive memory and a keen intellect, he was able to asj^u^ilate vast quantities or information with ease and out-performed many of his contemporaries. From Rayy he went to Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid Empire, to study under the guidance of the famous Ahmad ibn Hanbal. But when he arrived in Baghdad, at the age of twenty, he discovered that Ahmad ibn Hanbal had already passed away. After touring the city and having also attended the lectures of some of its leading scholars, he moved to Basrah and eKinuaaly settled in Kufah. Shocked and dismayed by the political chaos and confusion which ensued following the murder of Abbasid Caliph Mi^tt^awddkil ala Allah by his Turkish bodyguard in 861, the quiet, peaceful and studious al-Tabari left Kufah and moved to Syria.
During this period he lost contact with his Mly and began to experience considerable financial hardship and personal suffering. Although his lather had left behind considerable wealth and estates back in his native Tabaristan, al-Tabari was unable to obtain any financial support. However, as a firm believer in the t^aditlsnal Islamk saying that “a luxurious lifestyle and learning do not go hand in hand”, he endured all the financial difficulties and personal hardships with great resilience and fortitude. Indeed, during this period he was fed to go without any proper meals, surviving on biscuits and water only. In desperation, he once sold the sleeves of his shirt so he could buy fedctimbs for a meal. Despite suffering much pun and hardship, his stay in Syria proved very fruitful as he devoted aH Hs time to the study of W. In fact, during this period he memorised 1 large number of Prophetic trdditions, coflect-^Homanon about tta hfe and times of ffie
Prophet, and became thoroughly familiar with the views and opinions of the Prophet's companions on all aspects of Islam. He lived at a time when travelling in pursuit of knowledge was considered to be a //ne qua non for all true seekers of wisdom; that was the only way a student could attend the lectures of all the leading scholars of the day where they lived and taught in prominent centres of Islamic learning and scholarship like Makkah, Madinah, Baghdad, Basrah, Kufah and Damascus. As expected, al-Tabari travelled extensively in pursuit of knowledge and studied in Damascus, Makkah and Egypt, before finally returning to Baghdad.
After completing his advanced education, he began to teach and soon his name began to spread across Baghdad, thanks to his profound knowledge and understanding of Islam. Despite being a strict adherent of the Prophetic sunnah (norms and ethos), he never married and remained a confirmed bachelor all his life. Instead he devoted his entire life to the pursuit and dissemination of Islamic knowledge and later became one of the most influential Islamic scholars of all time. When al-Tabaris reputation as a prominent Islamic scholar reached the corridors of power, the ruling Abbasid elites offered him lucrative Government posts but he politely declined their offers, preferring to live frugally, and continue his study and research into all the branches of Islamic learning. He led a simple, pious and austere lifestyle, and deliberately shunned the wealth and luxuries of this world, remaining totally focused on his intellectual pursuits. This in itself was a remarkable achievement considering the fact that, at the time, the forces of materialism and hedonism had not only entered the Governmental circles in Baghdad, but had also infiltrated the ranks of the religious scholars. But al-Tabari, who was now widely considered to be a master of hadith, fiqh, tafiir and Islamic histoiy, remained totally aloof. More importantly, his achievements in these Islamic subjects were nothing short of breathtaking.
As a jurist, he initially followed the school of Abu Hanifah but, after carrying out a thorough
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and systematic study of maliki, shaft i and hanbali fiqh, he became an adherent of shafi'i jurisprudence. He followed the shaft 'i madhhab for nearly a decade before he developed his own interpretation of Islamic jurisprudence. Al-Tabari s understanding of fiqh was both sophisticated and remarkably fluid and, as such, he continued to develop his ideas and thoughts on juristic matters right to the end of his life. Based on his interpretation of Islamic jurisprudence, a different school of Islamic legal thought known as the jariri madhhab later emerged in the Muslim world. This madhhab initially claimed a sizeable following, but it subsequently died away. Although in principle, al-Tabari's approach to Islamic jurisprudence was very similar to that of Shafi'i, in practice it was considerably different. Since al-Tabari was thoroughly acquainted with all the prominent schools of Islamic jurisprudence, his ideas and thoughts were variously influenced by all of them. Not surprisingly, his madhhab reflected the views of the hanaji, shafi'i and hanbali jurists as much as it reflected his own views. Having said that, al-Tabari was an outstanding jurist in his own right and his contribution to the field of Islamic jurisprudence was both considerable and noteworthy.
Yet it is true that al-Tabari is today most famous for his contribution in the field of tafiir. After travelling far and wide, he collected a large quantity of information about the Qur'an, its history and methods of interpretation, and thus he became thoroughly familiar with all aspects of Qur'anic sciences and exegesis. He was in his sixties when he vowed to write two large books; one on the Qur'an and the other on history. As a scholar and writer of truly astonishing industry, he used to study round the clock and wrote more than twenty pages daily for around forty years. Although these figures may be somewhat exaggerated, the fact that al-Tabari was an unusually prolific writer is not in doubt. Entitled Jami al-Bayan j Tafiir al-Qur'an (The Exhaustive Commentary on the Qur’an), this Qur'anic commentary consisted of more than three thousand pages and was published in thirty bulky volumes.

Also known as Tafidr-d- Tabari (al-Tabaris Co mentary), this book is not only a treasure troT of mfonmKmn about the Qur^ its ^0^ meaning and interpretation, it is also one of th^ largest commentaries ever written on the Qur’an Not surprisingly, the Islamic scholars (w^4) and Qur’anic commentators (mufiassirun) have continued to use it as a standard work of reference on taj^ir to this day. All the great Qur'anic commentators such as al-Qurtubi, Ibn Kathir, al-Zamakhshari, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Suyuti, al-Baydawi and al-Alusi among others were profoundly influenced by al-Tabari's monumental taffir.
As a commentator on the Qur'an, al-Tabari was a strict traditionalist who relied entirely on the Prophetic traditions, the views and opinions of the Prophet’s companions (sahabah) and those of their successors (z^^Z^zww) to explain the message of the Qur’an, rather than use his own rational discretion. For this reason, his exegesis of the Qur’an is considered to be a tafiir	riwayah or a com-
mentary by way of transmission and evaluation of Prophetic traditions through the mechanism of isnad (chain of narration). Nevertheless, he has been criticised by some Qur’anic conmientators for incorporating information into his commentary without sifting the wheat from the chaff. For example, he has included the corpus of isrdiliyat (or questionable data of Jewish origin) into his commentary. Then again k is not surprising that some questionable data or information had crept into his commentary, given the voluminous nature of the work. But, overall, al-Tabari’s commentary is nothing short of a remarkable contribution in the field of tafiir. In fact, had it not been for his splendid efforts, the world of Qur’anic scholarship would have been deprived of a great treasure trove of information and data.
If al-Tabari’s tajiir was an invaluable contribution, then his Kitab Tarikh al-Rusul wa'l Muluk (The Book of the History of Prophets and Kings) must be considered one of the greatest works of history ever written. When he decided to write this volummous work, he reportedly astad his friends whether they would be mterested in
T a book on history. When his friends C|lhlli	’ 1 wouH he, he said k wotdd
r und W thousand Pages long. The sheer ’of (he book prompted his friends to reply thc\’ could not h°Pe to hnish such a large A-Ta^a^iari was dismayed by his friends' \jjfcand felt the people of Baghdad no longer j jny a$pii‘attors or ambitions. Undeterred by jnd’ apparent reluctance to read, he went .to compose his monumental Kitab Tarikh al-mit’iMuluk. Beginning with an account of dji^on, the book traced the journey of humanity the lives and careers of all the prominent I ftopkcts including the final Messenger of God, \lilui^mad, his four rightly-guided Caliphs nJ (he reign of the Umayyads before conclud-Lj with an entry in 915. Although the original (opy of this book was about sixty thousand ftuolong, the edition that has survived is much Jhoiier. Even so, its English edition consists of iiiityei|ght bulky volumes, ten thousand pages || n total.
Unlike Abul Faraj al-Isfahani, Abul Hasan al-W or Ibn Khaldun, al-Tabari was primarily Kampiler of historical information. Histoty, ac-riinj to him, was no more than a sequence of nuts which he recorded and transmitted, and
did so without seeking to analyse or identify the underlying factors which triggered the sequence of events in the first place. That is why he meticulously recorded as much information as he could about the early Muslim community, without subjecting his data to rigorous examination or scrutiny. In that sense, he was very much like Herodotus, the ancient Greek historian, who also recorded his data without critically examining them. For this reason, all prominent Islamic scholars, Qur’anic commentators and historians have continued to approach al-Tabari's history of the world with care and due diligence. But, given the size of the work, he probably thought it would be a hopeless task seeking to ascertain the authencity of all the information he had collected, and thus left the task of sifting the wheat from the chaff to his successors such as ol-Bolad-huri, al-Isfahani, ol-Misbawovh, Thabit ibn Sinan and Ibn al-Athir.
After a lifetime devoted to the pursuit of Islamic sciences and history, al-Tabari, the ‘father of Islamic history’ and the ‘Livy of the Arabs’, passed away at the ripe old age of around eighty. But his remarkable contribution, especially in the field of tajiir and Islamic history, has remained unrivalled to this day.
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Ibn Battutah
(b.1332 - d.1406)
MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD ibn Jubayr was not only one of the Muslim world’s most prominent globetrotters, he was also one of the great travellers of medieval Europe. He left Islamic Spain and travelled across the Islamic East (including Egypt, Arabia and Syria) before finally returning home to record his views and experiences of those lands in the form of memoirs which later became famous both in the East and the West. It was a century later that Marco Polo, the celebrated Venetian merchant and adventurer, travelled extensively across Europe and Asia. In addition to Baghdad, he visited China where he reportedly served Kublai Khan, the famous Mongol ruler, for a period before he returned home to Venice in 1295. He later wrote a detailed account of his travels and adventures which continues to be read widely to this day. Both Ibn Jubayr and Marco Polo were great travellers who undertook their journeys at a time when long distance travelling was far from being the norm. A year after Marco Polo’s death, a young North African Muslim set out to discover the world, travelling a significant part of the then-known world on foot, riding on mules and sailing on boats, and in so doing he became arguably the greatest traveller in human history This fearless,
indomitable and inspirational globetrotter was none other than the influential Ibn Battutah.
Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abdullah ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Luwati, better known as Ibn Battutah, was born in Tangier (in present-day Morocco) into a distinguished family of Islamic scholars and judges. Although his ancestors originally hailed from the outskirts of Egypt, his family members later became prominent figures of the Berber tribe of Luwata. Brought up and educated in a learned and wealthy farnlly, Ibn Battutah studied Arabic language, literature and traditional Islamic sciences during his early years. Since his father and uncles were notable Islamic scholars and prominent members of the local j udiciary, he also received advanced training in Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh). Encouraged by his father to follow in his footsteps and become a lawyer, Ibn Battutah completed his formal education in the religious sciences, focusing on Islamic jurisprudence, before he decided to go to Makkah to perform the pilgrimage. Only twenty-one at the time, he was nonetheless very keen to undertake the long and arduous journey to Makkah in order to accomplish the fifth pillar Of Islam and also pursue higher education in Islamic jurisprudence, presumably to enhance his chances of
. .Innra prominent judicial post on his return
0 *’he bade farewell to his family and set f^hkkah- In those days, journeys from fffth ’ ’ to fafa were undertaken by ’rtvan. and ofen took several months (if not rtt) and were always fraught with danger, j^ipand difficulties; but the brave and in-^klbn Baatutah set out on Hs own. From Wer, he raavelled to Tilimsan and from there ,tnt to Algiers in the company of a group of fjdiants. Passing by Constantine, he reached funis just in time for the Islamic festival of eid (or the feast which marks the end of the month of Ramadan). On his arrival, he
i|| but, luckily, he soon recovered. He then j^wcd that the people of Tunis were busy pppanng their own pilgrim caravans. When he ipppr^acc^t^id them to request passage with them, fgnmin^ated him to lead the caravans to yilah, presumably because he had superior knowledge of Islamic principles and practices, fc reaching Tripoli (in present-day Libya), ae married for the first time but the marriage soon ended in divorce, owing to an acrimonious Jispnre between Ibn Battutah and his father-in-h Undeeerred by this bad experience, he then mimed for a second time and celebrated the oiacion with a lavish banquet. In April 13:26, he wived in Alexxandria with the pilgrim caravans ad met a Sufi dervish (Islamic mystic) who apparently prophesied that he would one day travel ms the world.
Prior to Ibn Batrurah’s encounter with the Sufi, lehad no intention or desire to travel anywhere ficr than Makkah and Madinah, but now the ta and possibiilty of travelling and exploring e world really fascinated him. Keen to complete f pilgrimage, he left Alexandria by boat and ■'dn Cairo in July 1326. He not only toured 0 he also provided a detaikd survey and deption of this historic city. He liked what he 2id decided to continue travelling. From > he travelled across the tarren desert and e(l Gaza, Hekon, Bethkhem and Jerusa-Dnrmg Hs stay in Je^usclem, fon Battutah
visited masjid al-aqsa and the Dome of the Rock (qubbat	which is the Muslim worlds
third holiest site, and he was overwhelmed by the mosque’s great beauty and grandeur. After touring Palestine, he proceeded to Syria, visiting Aleppo and Antioch, before finally arriving in Damascus in August 1326. Like his illustrious predecessor Ibn Jubayr, he found Damascus to be an extremely beautiful city. Here he claimed to have encountered one of the city’s most distinguished citizens, namely shaykh ah Is lam Ibn Taymiyyah, the great Islamic thinker and reformer^. But, according to the historians, Ibn Battutah could not have encountered Ibn Taymiyyah because the latter had been incarcerated a month before his arrival in Damascus; this therefore appears to be a chronological, if not a factual, error on his part. Nevertheless, he stayed in Damascus for a period and attended the lectures of its leading scholars. As a keen student of Islam, he soon obtained certification (ijaza) in the traditional Islamic sciences. Here he also married for the third time. But a month later, he left Damascus and set out for Madinah, the city of the Prophet, via Tabuk. As soon as he reached Madinah, he went straight to the Prophets mosque to pay homage to the blessed Prophet and his close companions, Abu Bakr al-Siddiq and Umar ibn al-Khattab. After four days of prayer and devotion, he went to Makkah to perform another pilgrimage. With great joy and happiness, he completed all the rites of the pilgrimage. Then, in November 1326, he left Makkah by caravan and soon reached Iraq. After touring all the prominent Iraqi cities, including Najaf, Basrah, Baghdad, Kufah, Mosul and parts of southern Persia, he again returned to Makkah accompanied by a caravan of pilgrims. During his stay in Makkah, he devoted much of his time to prayer and devotional activities, and completed his third successive pilgrimage.
A year later, he performed his fourth pilgrimage and obtained certification in advanced Islamic studies. Having chosen not to return home to Tangier, Ibn Battutah decided to travel around the world. Still only twenty-six years old at the time, he left Makkah and sailed to Yemen
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where he visited both Sana and Mem tatore proceeding to 0^. He found tHs country very JL	•	/
tenik .rnd foO ol	p|ants and ah Ms of
fruits and ve^taHes.	^tarn lie moved to
Hormuz and Bahrain, and eventually returned again to Makkah in time for his fifth pilgrimage in 1332. After completing die pilgrimage, he decided to go to India and see the land of Sultan
V
Muhammad ibn Tughluq for the very first time. From Makkah, he went to Yemen, hoping to get on o ship bound for India. During his previous trip to Yemen, the locals had told him how thoroughbred horses were regularly shipped to India from Yemen and this, no doubt, encouraged him to go there to board a ship to India. However, his plans did not work out as he hoped and instead he was forced to take the difficult route to Lodhi-qiy’a via Cairo, Syria and the Palestinian cities of Gozo, Hebron and Jerusalem. Here he was fortunate to board a Genoese vessel destined for the ancient Turkish region of Anatolia. After ten days ond ten nights at seo, an exhausted Ibn Battutah eventually arrived in Anatolia, where he
J	9
received a worm welcome from the locals, despite not being able to speak a word of Turkish.
From Anatolia, he proceeded to Konya, where the mausoleum of Mawlana Jolal al-Din Rumi the great Sufi thinker and poet, had become on important centre of Sufi activities. From Konya, he continued his journey towards Amosya where I he celebrated the annual Islamic festival of eidal-adha (the feast of sacrifice) in the distinguished company of its governor. Then he headed in the direction Of the Caucasus, the land of Sultan Muhammad Uzbeg Khan of the Golden Horde. But the bitterly cold and harsh environment of the Caucasus prompted him to proceed to | the capital of Greater Bulgaria, and from there he went to the ancient city of Constantinople (present-day Instonbul) in the company of Sultan Muhommad Uzbeg Khans third wife. Unlike his stay in the Caucasus, his time in Constantinople proved very fruitful, not least because he wos able to tour the whole city and provide on elaborate survey and description of what he saw. However, according to some historians, he may not have
fhe reigning Sultan summoned him to ,0 ' J requested him to head o diplomatic to the Mongol rule, of China. Keen to 1 dcyet another tdeerture, he accepted tta itd|fcr and set out for tta Far East.
journcY Sroud mainland Indo was .^1) many dangers and difficulties. On dLjjioon he was totan prisoner by hd Ccn. Ot fortunate^ managed to escape t died. After retching Calicut, he embarked F fjinese vessel but as soon as he boarded the Jirsank. leaving him stranded on the shore.
he reached de Maldve Islands, where ^yydloreighteen months and married for the ^nli time, and also worked as a qadi (Islamic ,j4 before proceeding ro Ceylon (modern Sri [jOy. Ibn Battutahs description of the Maidive Hudj is today considered to be one of the most J and illuminating travel accounts of all jjk, No other writer or traveller has been able 0surpass his description and account of these jdiiifliiij islands and their people. In Ceylon, he fd the country and even scaled its highest retain, commonly known as ‘Adam’s Foot-before he sailed to Chittagong in East fagal (in present-day Bangladesh). From East hal, he travelled to de Indonesian island of
V taatra and there boarded a vessel which took taon to China. According to Ibn Battutah, ha was a beautiful country and he found the these people very kind and courteous. But, a a practising Muslim, he found their eating fcrepulsive; he noted, to his disgust, how the fee were very fond of pork. -Athough Ibn Battutah stayed in China tor <°il)'a short period, he observed Chinese culture, ^rns and habits at first hand. From China, I{^ned to Sumatra and from there he went 10 Malabar. Now in his mid-forties, he finally 10 head westwards. Travelling along the J°iau Gulf, he soon reached Baghdad and from went to Syria where, for the first time, 11 tilt Iwvoc wrecked by the deadly | ^Un as ‘the Black Death’. From Syria,

visited;)1 I the places lie ^mioned in 0 0-(Travels)' although no series nfa of7 example, his Ascription of Siwi,	api ,
the Tattr dyn^ty, can he|p but feel	of
retding My^big but tn eye-winwss accoUr|0rJ that pltce. Futthernore, fen B.ttw.hs of his trave|s m Asi'a Minor have b^ and corroborated by other historical sources So, from Sorai he travelled through Kh^v^^zm Khiva, Bukhara, Somttqtnd and Balkh before he reached the historic province of Khurasan. From I here, he went to Kabul, the capital of modem Afghanistan, and in September 1333, at the oge of twenty-nine, he finally reached the borders of India. After crossing the Indus River, he went to Multan where he received o warm welcome from its governor. From there, he set out for Delhi, the magnificent capital of Muslim India, where he joined the reigning Sultans civil service. However, given his superior education and extensive knowledge of Islamic law, the ruling elites within the Sulton ’s administration not only became very jealous of him, but also began to conspire ogoinst him.
He stayed in India for t long time ond travelled extensively across the country. He closely observed the local people, their culture, customs and habits. Other than Abu Raihtn al-Biruni, the celebrated Muslim astronomer and scientist (who composed his famous Kitab Tarikh al-Hini (History of India) during his long stay in India from 1021 to 1031), no other medieval traveller or writer had provided such t detailed description of India as did Ibn Btttutah. According to Ibn Khaldun, the great historian of Islam, his accounts of India were so detailed, bewildering and adventurous that, on his return to Morocco, he received t mixed reaction tt the court of Sultan Abu Inan. And although he may have slightly overstated or embellished his adventures in India, even o discerning historian like Ibn Khaldun did not question the soundness or au-then ticity of his travel accounts, which have also been substanntted by other reftatde hismtn.1 todi’an sources. After dmost a decade m India. just as Ibn Btttutah finolly decided to return to

I
I he went via Egypt to Mokkah, to perform yet another pilgrimage. After completing the pilgrimage, he again returned to Egypt to sail from Alexandria to Tunis, and from there he took o ship to Algiers and reached his native Morocco in November 13-49. After travelling around the world, in 1352, at the age of forty-eight, he embarked on yet another adventure. He crossed the Strait of Gibraltar and arrived in Granada. From there, he returned to Morocco and crossed the Saharan desert to spend some time with the Muslim Mandingos in Niger. There he was surprised to discover that the locals constructed their houses with rock salt. Today, his travel accounts of Niger and Timbuktu are considered to be an invaluable source of medieval African history and culture. Ibn Battutah eventually returned to Fez at the age of fifty and by royol order he dictated his Rihla (Ac<^<ounrs of Travel) to Sultan Abu Inans personal secretary, Muhammad ibn Juzow, under the title of Tuhfat al-Nuzzar fi Gharaib al-Amsar wa Ajaib al-Afar (A Gift to Observers, Dealing with the Curiosities of Cities and the Wonder of Travels).
Ibn Battutah spent the next twenty-four years of his life in Fez. During this period he also served as a judge and eventually died at the oge of seventy-four. Known widely os the ‘Traveller of Islom’, he travelled more than seventy-five
9	J
thousand miles tnd did so oll on his own. He achieved this unprecedented feat at a time when long distance travel wos far from being straightforward ot free from peril. As such, it would not be an exagger;ttion to say that he wos one of the great pioneers of international travel and cultural repotting. Indeed, his record of seventy-five thousand miles remained unbeaten until steom engines were invented in the eighteenth century. Thanks to Sir Hamilton A.R. Gibb, the renowned British Arabist, his entire Rihla is now ovoiloble in English. In fact, as early os 1929, he published an abridged edition of the Rihla under the title of The Travels OIbn Battutah, which continues to be read widely to this doy.
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where he visited both Sana and Aden, before proceeding to Oman. He found this country very c*	•	*
fertile and fuil of trees, plants and all kinds of fruits and vegetables. From Oman, he moved to V
Hormuz and Bahrain, and eventually returned r
again to Makkah in time for his fifth pilgrimage in 1332, After completing the pilgrimage, he decided to go to India and see the land of Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughluq for the very first time. From Makkah, he went to Yemen, hoping to get on a ship bound for India. During his previous trip to Yemen, the locals had told him how thoroughbred horses were regularly shipped to India from Yemen and this, no doubt, encouraged him to go there to board a ship to India. However, his plans did not work out as he hoped and instead he was forced to take the difficult route to Ladhi-qiya via Cairo, Syria and the Palestinian cities of Gaza, Hebron and Jerusalem. Here he was fortunate to board a Genoese vessel destined for the ancient Turkish region of Anatolia. After ten days and ten nights at sea, an exhausted Ibn Battutah eventually arrived in Anatolia, where he received a warm welcome from the locals, despite not being able to speak a word of Turkish.
From Anatolia, he proceeded to Konya, where the mausoleum of Mawlana Jalal al-Din Rumi the great Sufi thinker and poet, had become an important centre of Sufi activities. From Konya, he continued his journey towards Amasya where he celebrated the annual Islamic festival of eid al-adha (the feast of sacrifice) in the distinguished company of its governor. Then he headed in the , direction of the Caucasus, the land of Sultan Muhammad Uzbeg Khan of the Golden Horde. Bur the bitterly cold and harsh environment
<	I
of the Caucasus prompted him to proceed to the capital of Greater Bulgaria, and from there he went to the ancient city of Constantinople (present-day Instanbul) in the company of Sultan Muhammad Uzbeg Khans third wife. Unlike his stay in the Caucasus, his time in Constantinople proved very frui tful, not least because he was able to tour the whole city and provide an elaborate survey and description of what he saw. However, according to some historians, he may not have
I visited all the places he mentioned in his /^l (Travels), although no serious reader of, fOr example, his description of Sarai, the capital of the Tatar dynasty, can help but feel that they are reading anything but an eye-witness account of that place. Furthermore, Ibn Battutah’s accounts of his travels in Asia Minor have been proven and corroborated by other histui^ircl sources. So, from Sarai he travelled through Khwarizmi, Khiva, Bukhara, Samarqand and Balkh before he reached the historic province of Khurasan. From here, he went to Kabul, the capital of modern Afghanistan, and in September 1333, at the age of twenty-nine, he finally reached the borders of India. After crossing the Indus River, he went to Multan where he received a warm welcome from its governor. From there, he set out for Delhi, the magnificent capital of Muslim India, where he joined the reigning Sultans civil service. Huw^ever, given his superior education and extensive knowledge of Islamic law, the ruling elites within the Sultan’s administration not only became very jealous of him, but also began to conspire against him.
He stayed in India for a long time and travelled extensively across the country. He closely observed the IoccI people, their culture, customs and habits. Other than Abu Raihan al-Birum, the celebrated Muslim astronomer and scientist (who composed his famous Kitab Tarikh al-Hind (History of India) during his long stay in India from 1021 to 1031), no other medieval traveller or writer had provided such a detailed description of India as did Ibn Battutah. According to Ibn Khaldun, the great historian of Islam, his accounts of India were so detailed, bewildering and adventurous that, on his return to Mn^l^n^(^rn, he received a mixed reaction at the court of Sultan Abu Inan. And although he may have slightly overstated or embellished his adventures in India, even a discerning historian like Ibn Khaldun did not question the soundness or authenticity of his travel accounts, which have also been substantiated by other reliable historical Indian sources. After almost a decade in India, just as Ibn Battutah finally decided to return to
h)J^rfe reign’ng Sultan summoned Mm to tiurund reqi^sced hmi to head a ^pfomaric on w the	rder of Chma. Keen to
fkecy)e^r another adventure he accepted the ^okr and set out for the Ear East.
fa Rmey through mam^ncd	was
^t with many dangers and ^fficudries. On -Axcasmn he was tatan prisoner by tacd j^mem but fortunate^ managed to escape ^hed. After igcching Cc|icut, he embayed ffl a Chinese vgssg| but as soon as he boarded the sank teaving him stranded on the shore. htfru^yhe reached the MaWive Elan^ where Mf?dfor eighteen montfo and marnecd for the time, and also worked as a qadi (Islamic Hidg•), More proceedi^ to Ceylon (modern Sri’ linbl. Ibn B^^ttutah s descri^on of the MaMve 0 i's today considered to be one of tta most 0 and dluminat^ travel accounts of ah oje. No otter writer or (raveNer has teen aMe 0 mrpass Ws description and account of these anininghlands and thek peo^e. te Cey|on, te J the country and even scaled ks higtest coonum, commonly known as ‘Adam’s Foot-pnfli' before he sailed to Chlttcgong m East
(in present-day Bangladesh). From East i(nJCb, lie travelled to the Kdonesian kland of imaara and there boarded a vessel wMch tooh ba on to China. According to Ibn BattutaM	I
I ta was a beautify runntry and te fonnd the Ouncse ^o^e very Hnid and courteous. Bnt, a a pmg Muslim, he fonnd ttek eatj^ kbits repulsive; ta noted, to hk disgust, how the Ounese were very fond of pork Akmgh Ibn Battutah stayed m CMna for only a short pgriod, he ubserved CMnese cultnrg, wms and ha^ts at first tand. From China. kreeurned to Sumatra and from there he went ato Malabar. Now m Ms mid-fortles, he finany^ W^ed to tead westwards. Tavell^ aJong the taian Gutf he soon reached Bagh^ and from fee be went to tyria wherg, for tte first time, f wlt^lg^i^i^d the havoc wrealced by (te deadty i^e^mvn as ’the Macle Deat^. From Syri^
I he went via Egypt to Mak^h, to perform yet another pilgrimage. After completing the pilI grimage, he again returned to Egypt to sail from Alexandria to Tunis, and from there he took a ship to Algiers and reached his native Morocco in November 13-49. After travelling around the world, in 1352, at the age of forty-eight, he embarked on yet another adventure. He crossed the Strait of Gibraltar and arrived in Granada. From there, he returned to Mururru and crossed the Saharan desert to spend some time with the Muslim Mandingos in Niger. There he was surprised to discover that the locals constructed their houses with rock salt. Today, his travel accounts of Niger and Timbuktu are considered to be an invaluable source of medieval African history and culture. Ibn Battutah eventually returned to Fez at the age of fifty and by royal order he dictated his Rihla (Accounts of Travel) to Sultan Abu Inans personal secretary, Muhammad ibn Juzayy, under the title of Tuhfat al-Nuzzia fi. Gharaib al-Amsar wa Ajdib al’Asfar (A Gift to Observers, Dealing with the Curiosities of Cities and the Wonder of Travels).
Ibn Battutah spent the next twenty-four years of his life in Fez. During this period he also served as a judge and eventually died at the age of seventy-four. Known widely as the ‘Traveller of Islam’, he travelled more than seventy-five thousand miles and did so all on his own. He achieved this unprecedented feat at a time when long distance travel was far from being straightforward or free from peril. As such, it would not be an exaggeration to say that he was one of the great pioneers of international travel and cultural reporting. Indeed, his record of seventy-five thousand miles remained unbeaten until steam engines were invented in the eighteenth century. Thanks to Sir Hamilton A.R. Gibb, the renowned British Arabist, his entire Rihla is now available in English. In fact, as early as 1929, he published an abridged edition of the Rihla under the title of The Travels of Ibn Battutah, which continues to be read widely to this day.
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Jabir ibJj bHyiayan % (b.738 - d.813)
CHEMISTRY IS CONCERNED with the composition of matter (gas, liquid or solid), and of the changes that take place therein under certain conditions. Along with physics and biology, it is one of the three major physical sciences. And as in physics and biology; the Muslim contribution to the development of chemistry was both profound and unprecedented; indeed, the origin of the word chemistry can be traced back to its Arabic root al-kirniya> which was also translated as alchemy. Perhaps the word al-kimiya originated from the Egyptian khem, meaning ‘black'; both the ancient Egyptians and Greeks considered chemistry to be the ‘an of kheni. As such, they sought to discover the mysteries which surrounded the practice of this ‘black art', especially the transformation of base metal into solid gold or silver, presumably for economic reasons. Among the early Muslim practitioners of alchemy were Khalid ibn Yazid, the grandson of Caliph Muawiyah, and Ja’far al-Sadiq, the prominent Islamic scholar of Madinah who acquired knowledge of this subject from a combination of religious and Syriac sources. However, their understanding of chemistry was only confined to aspects of fusion, distillation and fabrication of certain chemical substances to produce desirable |
| products, without undermining their spiritual dimension. Rather, the early Muslim alchemists or chemists considered alchemy - in its highest form - to be a spiritual science, thus capable of purifying and liberating the human spirit without undermining the physical dimension of those chemical substances. This state of affairs I prevailed until Jabir ibn Hayyan, known in the Latin West as Geber, emerged to pave the way for the emergence of alchemy as an independent branch of science.
Jabir ibn Hayyan ibn Abdullah al-Kuf ai-Sufi was born in Tus in the Persian province of Khurasan. Hailing from the southern Arabian tribe ofAzd, his ancestors moved to Kufah during the early years of Islamic expansion. His father was a noted medical druggist who supported the Abbasids in their political campaign against their Umayyad rivals. Perhaps it was his political links with the Abbasids which prompted him to leave Kufah for Khurasan, where he continued to support the Abbasid insurgency against the Umayyads. While Jabir was a child his father was captured and sentenced to death by the Umayyad judiciary for supporting politically subversive activities. After his father's execution, Jabir and his family rapidly fell into povery,
lii$ mother with no alternative except to Lon to Arabia to continue his education j|e studied Arabic language, literature I Oiional Islamic sciences before receiving rttrainingin Islamic sciences, spirituality of alchemy under the guidance of I • J&diq. who was at the time one of the iJifli world’s most renowned authorities on L-jc sciences and spirituality. Thereafter, he Jifj astrology, cosmology and further aspects □Jiane and ddierny.
' j|^J with a sharp intellect and an inquisi-mind* Jabir was admired by all his tutors for ,'(lli((r devotion and dedication to his studies, ^Mctising Sufi, he was also in the habit of ^into spiritual retreats but his Sufism was jf from being other-worldly, for he found time ulainand master the experimental sciences a An adherent of the Sufi tariqah (or Order) mW by Abul Hashim of Kufah, Jabir suc-combined spiritualism with physical J inttllle^nial activism, which in itself was , iny rare achievement considering that the I TiBuit of both spirituality and worldly knowl-dp was not considered to be tenable at the g. Ntveetheless, after completing his formal dmation in the empirical sciences, he became iraessiiil medical practitioner and his reputa-tiwon began to spread far and wide. When tan a^Wid, the celebrated Abbasid Caliph, it to bear about Jabir, he went out of his way uiKtuit him to his research centre in Baghdad, lawned for promoting learning and higher dilation, the ruling Abbasid elites encouraged •Him scholars, philosophers and scientists to it to Baghdad and pursue their research in tHrnches of science. Jabir thus became associ-ad with the Abbasids, especially the Barmakids 14 at the time served as chief advisors to the Clhph. Thanks to the Abbasids’ generosity, his & economic situation improved, enabling him pfufiue research in the expee^rmental sciences, specially in alchemy., Mough Jabir continued to live in Kulah, he regulady to Baghcdatd to coDaborate wkh k fading Mudim schohrs amd scientists of the
day. As a scientist, he was interested in both theoretical as well as experimental science; indeed, such was his love of learning and scholarship that he became thoroughly familiar with a wide range of subjects including theology (kaOrm), Sufism, astrology, cosmology, medicine and music. However, it was in the field of alchemy, or chemistry, that he made his lasting contribution. In addition to studying ancient Egyptian and Greek alchemy (as expounded by Hermes, Pythagoras, Socrates, Zosimus and Bolos Democritus), Jabir acquired a profound knowledge and understanding oftraditional Islamic sciences, and this enabled him to develop a fresh approach to the study of alchemy. Before his own time, alchemy was widely considered to be a spiritual rather than an experimental science, but post-Jabir it became an experimental science, detached from its spiritual roots. Although Jabir was the pioneer of experimental alchemy, he did not fail to highlight the spiritual or esoteric dimension of alchemy, and in so doing he tried to maintain the continuity between a purely spiritual, as opposed to a thoroughly experimental, alchemy. Nonetheless, his advocacy of experimental alchemy did represent a significant break with the past; a positive step forward in the advancement of chemistry as we know it today. Had it not been for Jabir's bold and innovative experimental scientific methodology, the development of chemistry as a separate scientific discipline would no doubt have been delayed by at least a few centuries, if not longer.
Jabir may not have been the first Muslim to study achemy, but he was certainly one of the first to engage in experimental alchemy. For this reason today he is widely considered to be the ‘father of Islamic alchemy and one of the pioneers of chemistry. For the first time in the history of chemistry, he founded a fully operational chemical laboratory, in his native Kufah, where he devised and conducted a large number of chemical experiments to prove or refute his theoretical views on many chemical matters. By personally devising and carrying out live chemical experimentation in his private laboratory, he banished the ghosts of secrecy and superstition
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Jabir ibn
Hayyan x
(b.738 - d.813)
CHEMISTRY IS CONCERNED with the composition of matter (gas, liquid or solid), and of the changes that take place therein under certain conditions. Along with physics and biuln>gy, it is one of the three major physical sciences. And as in physics and biology, the Muslim contribution to the development of chemistry was both profound and unprecedented; indeed, the origin of the word ‘chemistry’ can be traced back to its Arabic root al-kimiya, which was also translated as alchemy. Perhaps the word al-kimiya originated from the Egyptian khem, meaning ‘black’; both the ancient Egyptians and Greeks considered chemistry to be the ‘an of khem. As such, they sought to discover the mysteries which surrounded the practice of this ‘black art’, especially the transformation of base metal into solid gold or silver, presumably for economic reasons. Among the early Muslim practitioners of alchemy were Khalid ibn Yazid, the grandson of Caliph Muawiyah, and Ja’far al-Sadiq, the prominent Islamic scholar of Madinah who acquired knowledge of this subject from a combination of religious and Syriac sources. However, their understanding of chemistry was only confined to aspects of fusion, distillation and fabrication of certain chemical substances to produce desirable
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products, without undermining their spirkual dimension. Rather, the early Muslim ^^0^$ or chemists considered alchemy - in its highest form - to be a spiritual science, thus capable of purifying and liberating the human spirit without undermining the physical dimension of those chemical substances. This state of affairs prevailed until Jabir ibn Hayyan, known in the Latin West as Geber, emerged to pave the way for the emergence of alchemy as an independent branch of science.
Jabir ibn Hayyan ibn Abdullah aj-Kufi al-Sufi was born in Tus in the Persian p^r^n)v^inrg of Khurasan. Hailing from the southern Arabian tribe ofAzd, his ancestors moved to Kufah during the early years of Islamic expansion. His father was a noted medical druggist who supporeed the Abbasids in their political campaign against their Umayyad rivals. Perhaps it was his political links with the Abbasids which prompted him to leave Kufah for Khurasan, where he continued to support the Abbasid insurgency against the Umayyads. While Jabir was a child his father was captured and sentenced to death by the Umayyad judiciary for supporting polttically subversive activities. After his fathers execution, Jabir and his family rapidly fell into poverty

learning his mother with no alternative except to send her son to Arabia to continue his education there. He studied Arabic language, literature and traiditional Islamic sciences before receiving advanced training in Islamic sciences, spirituality and aspects of alchemy under the guidance of Jafar al-Sadiq, who was at the time one of the Mushim world's most renowned authorities on Idaanic sciences and spirituality. Thereafter, he studied astrology, rosnolugy and further aspects of mediane and alchemy.
Blewed with a sharp intellect and an inquisitive mind, Jabir was admired by all his tutors for his utter devotion and dedication to his studies.
As a practismg Sufi, he was also in the habit of 1 going into spiritual retreats but his Sufism was
fat from being other-worldly, for he found time to learn and master the experimental sciences too. An adherent of the Sufi tariqah (or Order) founded by Abul Hashim of Kufah, Jabir suc-resiidl|y combmed spiritualism with physical and intellectual activism, which in itself was a very rare crl^ii^^^(^e^(^ent considering that the pursuk of both spirituality and worldly knowledge was not considered to be tenable at the lime. Ngveethglgss, after completing his formal educction in the empirical sciences, he became a successful medical practitioner and his reputation soon began to spread far and wide. When Harun al-Rashid, the celebrated. Abbasid Caliph, ome to hear about Jabir, he went out of his way to recruit him to his research centre in Baghdad. R^i^t^wt^t^d for promoting learning and higher eduucaion, the ruling Abbasid elites encouraged Musfim scholars, philosophers and scientists to come to Baghdad and pursue their research in all branches of science. Jabir thus became associated with the Abbasids, especially the Barmahlds who at the time served as chief advisors to the Callph. Thanks to the Abbasids’ generosity, his dire ect^i^c^^ic situation improved, enabling him to pursue research in the experimental sciences, I ^ddly m dchemy.
Alhough Jabir continued to live in Kufah, he ^aveHed regularly to Baghdad to collaborate with ’he leading Muslim scholars and scientists of the
day. As a scientist, he was interested in both theoretical as well as experimental science; indeed, such was his love of learning and scholarships that he became thoroughly familiar with a wide range of subjects including theology (kalam)., Sufism, astrology, cosmology, medicine and music. However, it was in the field of alchemy, or chemistry, that he made his lasting contribution. In addition to studying ancient Egyptian and Greek alchemy (as expounded by Hermes, Pythagoras, Socrates, Zosimus and Bolos Democritus), Jabir acquired a profound knowledge and understanding of traditional Islamic sciences, and this enabled him to develop a fresh approach to the study of alchemy. Before his own time, alchemy was widely considered to be a spiritual rather than an experimental science, but post-Jabir it became an experimental science, detached from its spiritual roots. Although Jabir was the pioneer of experimental alchemy, he did not fail to highlight the spiritual or esoteric dimension of alchemy, and in so doing he tried to maintain the continuity between a purely spiritual, as opposed to a thoroughly experimental, alchemy. Nonetheless, his advocacy of experimental alchemy did represent a significant break with the past; a positive step forward in the advancement of chemistry as we know it today. Had it not been for Jabir’s bold and innovative experimental scientific methodology, the development of chemistry as a separate scientific discipline would no doubt have been delayed by at least a few centur^ies, if not longer.
Jabir may not have been the first Muslim to study achemy, but he was certainly one of the first to engage in experimental alchemy. For this reason today he is widely considered to be the ‘father of Islamic alchemy’ and one of the pioneers of chemistry. For the first time in the history of chemistr^y^, he founded a fully operational chemical laboratory, in his native Kufah, where he devised and conducted a large number of chemical experiments to prove or refute his theoretical views on many chemical matters. By personally devising and carrying out live chemical experimentation in his private laboratory, he banished the ghosts of secrecy and superstition
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which had overshadowed alchemy, and elevated this important branch of learning to a level equivalent with that of astronomy, medicine and mathematics. This also prompted other Muslim and non-Muslim scientists to pursue further studies and research in chemical science. Jabir’s experimental approach to alchemy, coupled with the discovery of his private chemical laboratory in Kufah two centuries after his death, proved, if proof was required, that he was a great alchemist and pioneering chemist.
Using his experimental approach to alchemy, Jabir named and classified chemicals and minerals into three broad categories. The first category consisted of spirits (such as sulphur, mercury7, camphor and arsenic compounds) which, he argued, could be refined through the application of heat. The second category included metals like gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, iron and zinc. The final category consisted of pulverised substances, even though he pointed out that some pulverised elements, such as living creatures, were made of both spirit and matter. In his attempt to provide a scientific explanation of the composition of the body-spirit, he also highlighted the role and relationship between these two elements in the formation of a balanced living creature. And, in the process, he formulated an original scientific theory which came to be known as the ‘SulphurMercury Theory’. He not only conducted scores of chemical experiments to prove this theory; but also explained how chemists could propose theories about the nature of various chemicals or substances before carrying our practical experimentation to ascertain the veracity of their theoretical p^ro^ositions. Thus Jabir did much more than develop an experimental methodology in his study of alchemy; he went further, by suggesting new techniques and procedures which could be utilised in chemical study and research.
Not surprisingly, he is today considered to be the pioneer of the chemical processes of distillation, fibration, crystallisation, sublimation, reaction and fixation which all students of chemistry take for granted as standard pro- i cedures in experimental chemistry For the first |
ume, he explained the c^mk^ process which facilitated the preparation and purification of various mineral acids such as sulphuric, hydrochloric and nitric acids. By conducting extensive chemical expeeimentation in his laboratory, Jabir made a number of remarkable discoveries. For instance, by developing a special acidic powder he was able to dissolve solid gold, and also produced a chemical substance which enabled him to separate gold from silver. In addition to this, he discovered a number of other important chemicals including white lead, sulphur, silver and mercury compounds which are today used by commercial industries all over the world to produce household products like paint and washing powder. Likewise, he coined scores of technical terms such as alkali, antimony, alembic and cinnabar which have today become commonplace around the world. In short, his contribution to the development of science, especially expenmental alchemy or chemistry, was nothing short of remarkable.
Like many other great medieval Muslim scholars and scientists, Jabir’s motivation for pursuing scientific research was to develop a better understanding of man and his environment, rather than seek personal glory or acquire material benefits. On the contrary, he led a very simple, pious and productive life, devoted entirely to the pursuit knowledge. And given his close friendship with the Barmakids during the early years of Caliph Harun al-Rashid s reign, he had free access to all the royal libraries in Baghdad, but after the Barmakids fell from Abbasid grace, Jabir also lost his personal patronage. This prompted him to return home to Kufah where he continued his research in alchemy. Jabir died at the age of sevenry-one and was buried in Kufah. He was not only an outstanding chemist, he was also a prolific writer who authored more than one hundred books and treatises on aspects of alchemy, chemistry, cosimology^, astrology, medicine, mu^s^ic and spirituality. Although Ibn al-Nadim, the celebrated bibliographer and author of al-Fihrist, did record the names of some of his books and treatises, unfortunately his list is not complete.
fording to other historians, most of Jabirs ^oks perished in 1258 during the Mongol sack °f B^hdad.
Given that the number of writings attributed (0 him was so large, some historians consider most of the books attributed to him were not solely written by him, but rather were written by a group of scholars who used his name to gain wider cifciuauon and acceptance. However, the malority of historians have dismissed this view. As a versatile thinker, scientist and creative writer, they argue, it would not have been impossible for Jabir to write as prolifically as he did because J-IKndi and Ibn Sina, both of whom were also great sc'n^e^itists, managed to author more than two hunnlred books and treatises each. Nevertheless,
it is an exaggeration to say that Jabir authored three thousand books, as some scholars have suggested. Inspired by Jabir’s remarkable contribution in the field of alchemy and chemistry, other great Muslim thinkers and scientists, like al-Kindi and Abu Bakr al-Razi, pursued their own research in these subjects. Likewise, after his works were translated into Latin and other European languages during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Jabirs ideas and thoughts had a profound impact on medieval European thinkers and scientists — so much so that great Western thinkers like Richard Russell, Albertus Magnus (also known as Albert the Great) and Roger Bacon used to fondly refer to him as that ‘famous Arabian Prince and Philosopher’.
MIMAR SINAN
4S
Minff 5®® (b.1489 - d-1588)
MUSLIMS NOT ONLY dominated science, mathematics and philosophy during the medieval period, they also contributed considerably to the development of the arrs and architecture. Indeed, some of the worlds most beautiful and historic buildings were constructed by the Muslims under the patronage of’infuential rulers like Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, Abd al-Rahman III, Sulaiman the Magnificent and Emperor Shah Jahan. Whether it was the magnificent Alhambra in Granada or the exquisite Sulaimaniyyah Complex in Istanbul; the immortal Taj Mahal i Agpa or the incredible Badshahi (Royal) Mosqut in Lahore; the revfoluntionar^’ Sears Tower in
t
Chicago or the breathtaking Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem; the imj^ressive Umayyad Mosque in Damascus or the historic al-Azhar University in Cairo; the elegant Friday Mosque in Isfahan or the remarkable Salimiyyah Complex in Edirne, Muslims built these and numerous other imf^i^essive buildings and historical monuments throughout the ages, s^'mbolising the beaur^' and artistic dimension of Isla^ like ne^'er before. More often than not, great works of architecture are produced by great architectural minds and the Muslim world has produced some of the worltds great architectural geniuses includ-
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ing Muhammad Tahir Agha and Mahmud Agha the two brothers who built the magnificent Blue Mosque in Istanbul, and Fazlur Rahman Khan, the brains behind the Sears Tower in Chop, which was once the world’s tallest building. But the greatest Muslim architect, and arguably the most prolific builder of all time, was Sinan.
Mimar Sinan was born in the central Anarolian province of Qaisariy'yah (in present-day Turk^ey). Of Greek origin, his father, Abd al-M^j^n^r^an embraced Islam and became a notable mem^h^er of the Ottoman civil and administ^rative service. Sinan was therefore born and brought up in a family noted for its ser^^ices to the Ot^i^c^n^rn^s.
Like his father, young Sinan became a loyal supporter of the Ottomans, although during his early years he showed no signs of the great imperial architect that he was to become. After completing his early education, he followed in
his father’s footsteps and joined the Janissaries -derived from the Turkish yetn. cheri (meaning ‘new troops’) - in order to serve the powerful Ottoman army. Founded by the Ottomans in the fourteenth century to strengthen their army, the Janissaries were an elite military force, a fact which no doubt prompted Sinan to join this fearsome, but equahy revered, brigata He must
^en physically very strong and well-disci-jneJ, for only the very brave and chivalrous La Jlow'ed to jom tWs ehte force. Tta Jafossar-were professionally trained soldiers, recruited roin across the Ottoman Empire, but especially (tom the Balkans. The recruits were given Turkish 0$, offered tutorials in Islam and trained in jll aspects of warfare before they graduated with ^ary honours. As the Sultan’s elite soldiers, dev were also rewarded handsomely for their phonal bravery, unfliching support and superior i skills.
Thanks to his physical prowess, sharp in-lellect and organisational ability, Sinan won instant recogmiion within the Ottoman arm^jr. But it was his contribution as a tactical operator, military strategist and designer of military eqt^ii^r^t^nt and devices which earned him an enviable position in the Ottoman army. During the reign of Sultan Salim I he helped build more fia one hundred and fifty warships to give the Ottomans navy superiority over their rivals. After Sulaiman the Magnificent succeeded SJlm I in 1520, the Ottomans launched a large-scale military operation against the Hungarians and subdued Belgrade after seven days of inten-I sive boml^jm^ment. Sinan and the Janissaries played a pivotal role in the fall of Belgrade. Hen, in 1522, Sultan Sulaiman led a campaign agamst die island of Rhodes and again Sinan played an important role in the fight against tie fanatical Knights of St. John. During this battle he devised and developed a formidable arnller)' system which enabled the Janissaries to outflank their opponents and capture the W. Impressed with Sinan’s clever thinking and innovative military tactics, the Sultan iwiftly promoted him to the position of Chief ofStaff within the Cannon Operations Department of the Ottoman army. Able to think and act quickly, and do so often in the middle of die battle, he built bridges, fixed damaged roads and com^il^ucted war vessels at short notice. This enabbed the Janissaries to prepare and launch surprise attacks against their opponents and *in battle after battle with ease.
Ata he polished his design and architectutal skills in the Ottoman army, in 1538 at the age of around forty-nine, Sinan was promoted by Sultan Sulaiman to one of the highest posts within the Ottoman imperial court; that is to say, he became the Sultan’s chief architect and builder. Although the Sultan already had more than a dozen accomplished architects in his service at the time, he became determined to recruit Sinan to design and supervise his major building projects. This period not only marked the beginning of a new phase in Sinan’s life, but also proved to be one of the most productive periods in the history of Islamic art and architecture. Under Sultan Su-laiman’s patronage, he constructed some of the Muslim world’s most dazzling and inspirational works of architecture. Following the Ottoman conquest of the ancient city of Constantinople under the leadership of Sultan Muhammad II (which at the time represented the Ottoman’s most resounding victory over their Byzantine foes), this historic city was renamed Istanbul (or the ‘city of Islam’) by its new conqueror. Thereafter, the Ottomans began to transform the skyline of this ancient city by constructing some of the Muslim world’s most breathtaking works of architecture. As one of the oldest buildings in Istanbul, the Hagia Sophia (Aya Sofia) had been neglected by the Byrzantines. Originally built by Greek architects for Emperor Justinian, this historic building was thoroughly repaired and restored to its former glory by the Ottomans. This mammoth task was entrusted to none other than Sinan, who refurbished the entire building and added beat^tiful new minarets to it to symbolise the Ottomans victory over their old Byzantine rival. As an unusually industrious architect and builder, Sinan pursued his passion for planning and constructing large architectural projects with great vigour and enthusiasm, and did so well into his later years.
For more than half a century, he worked fulltime for three different Ottoman rulers, Sulaiman I, Salim II and Murad III, and during this period he built scores of magnificent mosques, palaces, mausoleums, libraries, schools and bridges
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throughout the Ottoman Empire (which at the rime extended all the way from the Balkans in Europe, to Sana in Yemen). In addition to designing and constructing the mausoleums of Abu Hanifah (luccrgd in Baghdad) and Jalal al-Din Rumi (in Konya, in present-day Turkey), he designed and built the seven-hilled city dose to the Bosphorus. But his first major architectural project was the Sehzade Mosque Complex in Istanbul. This building was begun in 15.44 at the behest of Sultan Sulaiman; he wished to pay a lasting tribute to his son, Prince Muhammad, who died of smallpox at Manisa at the age of twenty-two. Sinan designed and executed this project along the lines of the old Byzantine crossdome churches, consisting of a mausoleum, religious school, lodging house and kitchen for the poor. It took four years to complete this building but reportedly he was not happy with the finished product. He considered it to be the work of an apprentice, although it was a highly decorative and impressive edifice. But Sinan set himself very high standards and always tried to surpass the Sultans expectations.
His second major project was the magnificient Sulaincniyych Mosque Complex in Istanbul. He staned work on this memorable edifice only tw ran after	the Seh^de Mosque
Complex. This building was supposed to represent an architectural statement of Ottoman power, might and glory, thus surpassing all I previous works of Ottoman architecture. Sultan Suldman personally chose the site of the new I building; he wanted this building to grace the sk^'line of Istanbul in the same way the Dome of the Rock (qubbat al-sakhra) has been gracing the city of Jerusalem for so many centuries. In 1550,	I
after meticulously preparing for this colossal task, Sinan laid the found^ation-stone of this building in the presence of the Sultan himself. He was ver^' keen not to let this golden opportunity to build an architectural masterpiece pass by, not least because the Sultan took such a great interest in the project.	*
Ac^cording to Mustafa Ali, the noted Ottoman h^ian, SOun Sulaiman was not only an out-	|

•n
I	standing ruler, he was an equally pr^n>lif^r build
who was determined to leave his mark in 4 annals of Islam by constructing some of the Muslim world’s most breathtaking works of at. chitecture. The Sultan therefore wanted ’ta laimaniyyah Mosque Complex to be one of the world's most impressive and elegant buildings. Sinan worked on this massive project round-the-clock for seven years. He planned and supemsed the work from start to finish with great care and precision. Like the Sultan, he was determined to produce an architectural nasrerpigrg which would rise over the great oty and reflect tta gfory of |slam, the Sultan and hi’s enpire. In 1557, the Suljc^icmmiyyah Mosque Complex was formally upgned by the Sultan and rn so doing hdp^d to ronpletg|y transform the styHne of Is-cnbu| fw good. After romplgting this profo^ Sinan w^ so pleased w^ the ftnished product th^ he cm-sidered ft to be one of his best	BuG tamg
a ^rfoctionftG he felt he couM do even ta’ter in
I the future.
That npp(nrruni-y came affer Sultan Surnb nan died i’n 15(56. Like his father, Sultan Sd^ U (who was Sulaiman’s only surviving son) requested the aged Sinan (who was in his midsseveniies at the time) to plan and execute yet another ar-chirecrural mcsterpiecg; thi’s one was to be built in Edirne. After neticu|uus|y working on the Sa-fm^ah Mosque Compkx for nearly a dgccde» Sinan finally unveiled the building in 1574. After conpleting th^ project, he reportedly gxclc1mgd that with Gods help he had at last surpassed the Greek architects who had built the ancient Hagia Sophia. The Saliniyyah Mosque was the largest Of all the Ottoman buildings and is today considered to be one of the worlds most beautiful works of architecture. Sinan’s creativity, coupled with his organisational ability and powerful imagination, enabled him to plan and build some of the most sophisticated and beautiful works of architecture ever executed by a single individual. His buildings are famous for their elegance clarity interior space and simplicity of external design;	they represenred a new and inno-
vative approach to art and architecture. In that
<
lense, Sinan was a unique architect and builder, Jo understood the need for space, but not at ^expense of beauty, elegance and grandeur. All oftheseelements blended quite remarkably in all (yj major works. Although the Sulaimaniyyah jpd S;Cliniiyych Mosque Complexes are today r^)nsideged to be two of his most impressive fiorks, he actually planned, supervised and built more than three hundred and fifty construction projects in total, including eighty-one mosques, it^’-five schools, thirty-four palaces, eight bridges and nineteen mausoleums.
Sinan was no’ only an industrious builder and gifted architect, he was also a loyal Muslim who served the O-tonans with unsurpassed distinction. Although he died at the advanced age of ninety-nine and was buried in a mausoleum he had built close to the Sulalnaniyyah Mosque Complex in Istanbul, the beauty and elegance of his architectural contribution and legacy will no doubt continue to grace the Muslim world for a long -ing to come. Indeed, his achievements are second-to-none in the annals of Islamic art and arrhiterture.
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throughout the Ottoman Empire (which 3t the time extended ah the way from the Balkan in Europe, to Sana m Yiynenf 1n adding m de$igning and constructmg the mausoleums of Abu Hamfah (!ocated m Baghdad) and Jalal al-Din Rumi (in Konya, in present-day TudkeyX he designed and built the seven-hHM dty do^ to the Bosphorus. But his first major architectural project was the Sehzade Mosque Complex in Istanbul. This building was begun in 1544 at the behest of Sukan Sulaiman; he wisM to pay a lasting tribute to his son, Prince Muhammad, who died of smallpox at Manisa at the age of twenty-two. Sinan designed and exeajted this project along rhe lines of the old Byzantine crossdome churches, consisting of a mausoleum, religious school, lodging house and kitchen for the poor. It took four years to complete this building but reportedly he was not happy with the finished product. He considered it to be rhe work of an apprentice, although it was a highly decorative and impressive edifice. But Sinan set himself very high standards and always tried to surpass the Sultan's expectations.
His second major project was the magnihcient Sulaimaniyyah Mosque Complex in Istanbul. He started work on this memorable edifice only two years after completing the Sehzade Mosque Complex. This building was supposed ro represent an architectural statement of Ottoman power, might and glory; thus surpassing all previous works of Ottoman architecture. Sultan Sulaiman personally chose the site of the new building; he wanted this building to grace the skyline Of Istanbul in the same way the Dome of rhe Rock (qubbat al-sakhra} has been gracing the city Of Jerusalem for so many centuries. In 1550, after meticulously preparing for this colossal task, Sinan laid rhe foundation-stone of this building in the presence of the Sultan himself. He was very keen nor to let this golden opportunity to build an architectural masterpiece pass by, not leasr because the Sulran took such a great interest in the project.
According ro Mustafa AJit the noted Ottoman	1
historian> Sultan Sulaiman was n° onK an out- 1
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I standing ruler, he was an equally prolific builder 1 who was determined to leave his mark in the 1 annals of Islam by constructing some of the
Muslim worlds most breathtaking works of architecture. The Sultan therefore wanted the Sulaimaniyyah Mosque Complex to be one of the worlds most impressive and elegant buildings. Sinan worked on this massive project round-the-clock for seven years. He planned and supemised the work from start to finish with great care and precision. Like the Sultan, he was determined to produce an architectural masterpiece which would rise over the great city and reflect the glory of Islam, the Sultan and his empire. In 1557, the Sulaimanivyah Mosque Complex was formany opened by the Sultan and in so doing helped to completely transform tke sk^’line °f 1stanbul f°r good. After completing this project, Sinan was so pleased with the finished product that he considered it to be one of his best works. bug bemg a perfectionh^ he felt he could do even better in the future.
That opporrunit^' came after Sultan Sulai-man died m	Like his father, Sultan Salim 11
(who was Sulaiman s only surviving son) requested the aged Sman (who was in his m^-scwenties at the time) to phn and execufc yet anther architectural masterpiece; thh one was to be built in Edirne. After meticulously working on the Sa-Hmbyah Mosque Comdex for ncarlyr a dcc^ade, Sinan finally unveiled the building in 1574- After completing this project, he reporredly exclaimed that with Gods help he had at last surpassed rhe Greek architects who had built rhe ancient Hagia Sophia. The Salimiyyah Mosque was rhe largest of all the Ottoman buildings and is today considered to be one of rhe world’s most beautiful works of architecture. Sinan s creativity, coupled with his organisational ability and powerful imagination, enabled him to plan and build some of rhe most sophisticated and beautiful works of architecture ever executed by a single individual. Hjs buildings are famous for their eleganc^e, clarity of interior space and simplicity of external design; indeed, they represented a new and innovative approach to art and architecture. 1n that
1 . Sinan was a unique architect and builder, ^unkerstxjd the need for space, but not at iexptnseof^beauty, elegance and grandeur. All j*ditse elements blended quite remarkably in all *mjor works. Although the Sulaimaniyyah JSJflrijyah Mosque Complexes are today -jeered to be two of his most impressive ^he actually planned, supervised and built than three hundred and fifty construction -xcts in total, including eighty-one mosques, .-lit schools, thirty-four palaces, eight bridg-nineteen mausoleums.
Sinan was not only an industrious builder and gifred arcMtecG he was ako a ^vu1 Muslim who served the Ottomans with unsurpassed distinction. Although he died at the advanced age of ninety-nine and was buried in a mausoleum he had built close to the Sulaimaniyyah Mosque Complex in 1stanbul, the beauty and elegance of his architectural contribution and legacy will no doubt continue to grace the Muslim world for a long time to come. 1ndeed, his achievements are second-to-none in the annals of 1slamic art and architecture.
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A VISITOR TO the Chapel ofPnnceron University in the United States cannot tail to noace the picture of a bearded, turban-weanng. Easternlooking person represented on its window. According to George Sanon, the renowned historian of science, the person depicted on the window of the Chapel is none other than ‘the greatest clinician of Islam and of the whole Middle Ages. He was the most celebrated and probably the most original of the Arabic writers.’ This great Muslim physician and philosopher had such a profound impact on medieval Christendom that the Christians considered it appropriate to embed his image inside a Chapel, their most sacr<^«d place of worship. Although during the me^die^'al period the Islamic world produced some of history's most influent^ial phiJosophers, mathematicians and p^h^ys^i^ci^ans. including Jabir ibn fdayyan (Getter). abfandi (Alkindus). ahKhwa-	I
rizmi (Algorithm), Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and Ibn Rushd (Av^erroes). the Western world had not | paid such a unique and glowing tribute to any I other great Muslim thinker and scientist. Some | historians have compared him with Hippocrates, the famous Greek physician, while aca^nii^g to 1 others he was one of htftoys most pioneering	I
medhcal practitioners. This remarkaHe	|
ro


| physician and philosopher was none other than Abu Bakr al-Razi.
Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zalairiyya ibn I Yahya al-Razi. known in the West as Rhazes, was bom in the Persian city of Rayv (located dose I to modern Tehran). at the time a thriving centre i of educational and commercial act^i^v'iiV'. Al-Rbzi was brought up and educated in Arabic, Persian | and Islamic sciences before pursuing advanced training in physical sciences under the guidance I of prominent local scho^l^ar^s like Abul H^asan Ali ibn Sahl al-Rabbani. As a noted student of Hunayn ibn Ishaq (who was a lea<ding figure at the famous ban al-hikmah (The Hou^se of Wis^c^c^m^) m Ba^l^idad and transtator of a large corpus of Greek philosophical and scientific works into Arabic), a^-Rabbani was widely recognised as a pr^-^-^r^i^i^i^nt authority on the physical scien^^es. Al-Razi thus studied physical sciences and aspects of philos^|^!^;^, under his tutelage. Thercftcr, he became fascinated bv’ mu^sic and mu^s^i^ca^l theory,
* and during this period learnt to pla^r the flute with considerable proficiency- Then, while he was still in his late twenties, he became int^er^est-ed in alchemy and went on to rapidly master this subject, too. Inspired by the works of Jabir ibn Hayyan, the father of Islamic alchemy and chem-
ABU BAKR AL-RAZI
lstn; al-Razi became a widely respected authority	I
on experimental alchemy. Unlike Jabir, however, I hf was more interested in the external or experimental dimension of alchemy, rather than the inner, esoteric or symbolic meaning of phenomena, as such.
When the focus and intensity of his chemical a^fpen^eetattion began to strain his eyesight, he was forced to scale down his chemical research and aplombon. Despite this his eyesight continued ro deteriorate, eventually forcing him to turn his back on alchemy and chemistry for good, and instead he began to study medicine under Abul Hasan Ali ibn Sahl al-Rabbanis guidance. As an omnenit authority on Greek, Syriac and Indian phiiooophy and medicine, al-Rabbani taught him all aspects of medicine until he acquired profi-oenev in this subject, and also became thoroughly famiilar with Greek philosophy and metaphysics. Being a gifted student and a wide-ranging reader, O-Razi soon became a respected intellectual and s<kll;ed medical practitioner. Although he did not begn to study medicine until he was in his late twenties, his single-minded devotion and dedicanon co his studies enabled him to master this subject within a telatively short period. Indeed, headlined such proficiency in medicine that his re?utaaton as a medical practitioner soon spread in and around Rayy. This prompted al-Mansur ibn Ishaq, the city's governor, to appoint him dneaor of the local hospital.
As a physician and medical administrator, al-Razi was not only required to treat the sick and injured, but he also had to manage and co-ordinate die activities of the entire hospital. But in his spare time he continued to read extensively and wnte prolifically on the philosophical and scientific thoughts of the day. In addition to mastering aldhemy, medicine and philosophy, he acquired a^^nl(^(^-^t^l^le proficiency in logic, cosmology, theology and aspects of mathematics. Indeed, al-Razi became an outstanding encyclopaedist who was familiar with all the major branches of leaning known during his time. However, his wnurbuuon in the field of philosophy was quite c^m^ic^(^-^t^l^le both in terms of scope and quantity.
oo
Even if the majority of his philosophical works are no longer extant, the small numbers which have survived provide ample evidence of his mastery of Greek and Islamic philosophical thought. As a radical thinker who not only helped to transform alchemy into a purely physical science by stripping it of its spiritual content (thus paving the way for the emergence of modern chemistry), he adopted an equally radical approach to the study of philosophy. Unlike al-Ash'ari and al-Kindi, he espoused and championed a purely rationalistic philosophy. Thus, reason and revelation, he argued, were incompatible and any attempts to reconcile the two were bound to fail.
According to al-Razi, philosophy and religion cannot be reconciled because most religions, if not all, are opposed to philosophical rationalism and unfettered scientific inquiry and research. Despite being thoroughly familiar with the philosophical ideas and thoughts of all the great ancient Greek thinkers (including Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Democritus, Plotinus, Porphyry, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Proclus and Plutarch), he became a champion of Platonic philosophy. Not surpt^lsi^^g;lv^, his philosophical worldview revolved around the five eternal principles of Creator, Universal Soul, Primeval Matter, Time and Space. But his critics (such as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and al-Shahrastani) accused him of being heavily influenced by non-Islamic ideas and thoughts, especially Manichaeism. As such, they dismissed his philosophical (or rationalistic) interpretation of fundamental Islamic beliefs and practices as being heretical and reprehensible. There is no doubt that al-Razi’s philosophical thought was influenced by a combination of Platonic and Manichaeistic ideas, which prompted him to champion a purely rationalistic approach to religion and thus reject the necessity of prophecy. Human reason, in his opinion, was far superior to reveli^tion and, as such, he was one of the most rationalistic of all Muslim philosophers. Like the Mughal Emperor Akbar, he was a freethinker and, not unlike Akbar’s eclectic philosophy of din-i-ilahi (or ‘the Divine Religion’), his philosophical thought never took off in the
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Muslim world. While certain aspects of al-Razi ’s philosophy were indeed misguided and heretical, it would be equally wrong to dismiss his entire philosophical corpus as being heretical per se, for that was far from being the case.
His philosophical hedonism aside, al-Razi otherwise led a thoroughly Islamic lifestyle. In
* *
his Kitab al-Sirat al-Fabafyyah (The Book of the Philosophical Way of Life), he explained how he had tried to lead a balanced and active life as a
medical doctor, treating both the rich and

in order to restore their health - and did so with
God’s help and support Although accused of heresy. al-Razi s unflinching frith in God prevented his most vociferous critics from branding him an unbeliever or atheist And despite being financially very well-off, he shunned luxurious living

was based in Rayy and the other was loc^t^ed in Baghdad. When he was not in the hospital caught and wrote prolificacy on all aspects of medicine. Thanks to his vast learning, advanced scientific methodology and clinical approach to medicine, students flocked to his house to learn from him. This forced him to turn one ofhu rooms into a study-cum-classroom, where he delivered regular lectures on all aspects of medicine, including how to recognise different ailmenu, their s^T^jptoms and ways to treat them. Being a cultured and dignified teacher, he used to tr^eat all his students well and regularly provided free food	"	'
fdTtbb (The Canon of Medicine). Being his private medical notebook, he arranged it ana-torniically into thirty-seven different chapters. In this book, he provided a detailed explanation of JI important medical topics including pathology, dermatology, personal hygiene, therapuetic teciniques and other remedies he had learned from Greek, Indian, Babylonian and Syriac medicine. The Latin translation of this book was
begun in 1280 and completed in 1542. This book esta^hsl^ied his reputation as one of the most influential Muslim physicians and clinicians of ill time. His other famous works included Kitab
and matenal extravagance. He rarely argued or quarrelled with anyone, and was known to have been very fair and just in his dealings with others. Indeed, he was in the habit of helping others, often at the expense of his own comfort and convenience. He led a simple, austere and disciplined lifestyle, thus avoiding excess in all

matters except in the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom. He read extensively and wrote copiously; on one occasion he wrote more than twenty thousand plages tn a single year. And whenr**er he was informed that a learned scholar was visiting his locality, he used co go and sir in his company in order ro learn something new. In old age, when he could no longer read or write due to /ailing eyesight, he paid people to read books to him so that he could continue to learn. In short,
al-Razi s de^'otion and dedication to learning and scholarship was nothing short of remarkable.
If his philosophical thought was radical, then his contribution to medicine was truly remarkable. Along with Ibn Sina and al-Zahrawi, he must be considered one of the most influential Muslim physicians of all dme. fodeed as a medical chm-dan, he was far superior to Ibn Sina in that his diagnostic and observational skdb were se^<^nd-to-none. In addinon to th1s, he was a wp^mdy successful medical adminisrrator who managed t^vo of the leading ho^spitals of his dwi one
to them. Later in life, he wrote a powefful l| critique of Greek medicine, especially Galen’s cosmological and medical thought, under the tide of Shukuk ala Jalinus (Doubts about Galen); in dais book, he highlighted all the major errors contained in Galen’s medical works.
Al-Razi s other major medical contributions included Kitab al-Aha^v^r^iri (The Book of I M-aijsur), Kitab al^Jiarm al-Kabir (The Great I Medical Book) and fatab al-Haut ft al-Tibb (The Comprehensive Book of Xled^oneK which I was later translared into Latin under the tide of /Continens. Dedicated ro his patron and benefactor al-Mansur ibn Ishaq rhe Sam an id governor o^ Rayy, Kitab al-Alartsarj was an enormous en-
J /
c^^c^i^^ae^ia which provided a detailed exp^o^s^ition all the major medical topics, ac-comp^anied by a	commentary. This book was tr^a^n^Jlla^ted
I into L^nn in the tw^elfth century' by Gerard of
✓ y
Cremona under the title of Liber AMedicinalis ad AJmansorrm and was used as a standard tcxtb^ook on medicine across Europe until rhe sixteenth century. Likewise, his Kitabal-Ji^m al-Kabir was a voluminous encyclopedia on medicine wh^ich not only covered all aspects of medicine in dei^a^il, bur aLso provided fresh clinical insights into rhe causes	different diseases and illne^sses, as well as
w^^'s to tre^t them.
J
How^eve^r, al-Razi s Kitab al-Haun was arguably the mosr comprehensive me^d^i^cal work ever produced in Ar^abic. Consisting of t^venty^-five hefty volumes, this monum^e^n^i^al work w^as much larger tha^ Ibn Sinas famous al-Qanun
on*


d-Jjdan wal Hasbah (The Treatise on Smallpox and Measles). As one of the oldest and most
original treatises on smallpox and measles ever whiten, in this book, al-Razi accurately de-
sjrbed these two deadly infections for the very frs time. OriOinally translated into Latin in
C*	J
1$), it was later published in French in 1762 and n English in 184S. Considered to be one of the maserpieces of medical writing, it was used as a textbook on smallpox and measles until die modern period. In addition to this, al-Razi
wrote extensively on gallstones, kidney, bladder and urinary diseases (his most notable contribution in this field was Kitab al-Hasa fii Kula wa'l Ala-thana or The Treatise on Stones in the Kidney and Bladder).
According to Abu Raihan al-Biruni, the famous Muslim scientist and historian, al-Razi authored one hundred and eighty-four books and treatises on all branches of learning, including eighty books on philosophical and theological topics alone. But, according to other historians, he wrote more than two hundred and forty books, most of which have, unfortunately, perished. More of his medical works have survived than his philosophical ones, perhaps due to the fact that his approach to philosophy and theology was considered to be contr^c^versial, to say the least. By contrast, his medical works remained very influential both in the East and the West up to the modern day. Hailed as the ‘Arab Galen’ across medieval Europe, al-Razi became blind towards the end of his life, due to excessive reading and writing. He died at the age of about eighty-four and was buried in his native Rayy.
HASAN AL-BASRI
5°
Hasan al-Basri
(b.642 - d7i8)
FOLLOWING THE ASS/ASINATTON of Caliph Uthman in 656, the early Muslim community became bitterly divided, which led to considerable political infighting and rivalry during the Caliphate of Ali. And after the latter was brutally murdered in 661, Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan not only became the ruler of the Islamic world, but also established the first political dynasty in Islamic history. Although this created considerable unease within the early Muslim community, Muawiyah proved to be a highly skilful political operator who ruled the Islamic world with wisdom, understanding and great tactical ability and awareness. Indeed, his balanced and sensible
approach to politics and diplomacy enabled him to win over many of his erstwhile adversaries, r	*
thus restoring Islamic unity and solidarity after nearly a decade of political infighting. Nevertheless, the formation of the Umayyad dynasty
shattered the balance struck by the al-khulafa al-rashidun (the four ‘rightly-guided Caliphs’) between the religious and political dimensions of Islam. After Muawiyahs death, the gulf between the Umayyad rulers and the masses continued to widen as the ruling elite indulged themselves in excessive p^leasure-se<eking and hedonism, while the masses drifted away from the original pristine
Mam as taught and pracrised by the Prophet and his close companions. This prompted a number of prominent Islamic scholars to warn both the Umayyad rulers and the people of rhe dangers of excessive materialism and hedonism. One such influential Islamic scholar and sage was Hasan al-Basri whose profound knowledge and understanding of Islamic principles and practices, coupled with his bold and fearless articulation of Islamic morality, ethics- and spiritualiy, earned him widespread acclaim throughout the Muslim world.
Abu Sa’id Hasan ibn Abi’l Hasan Yasar al-Basri, better known as Hasan al-Basri, was born in Madinah during the reign of Caliph Umar. Of Persian origin, his father, Yasar, was captured in the Iraqi province of Maisan by the Muslim army and sent to Madinah in 635 where he became a close associate of Zaid ibn Thabit, the famous companion and scribe of rhe Prophet. After embracing Islam, he gained his freedom and married Khaira, a freedwoman ofUmm Salama, the widow of the Prophet and settled in Wadi al-Qura. It was here that Hasan al-Basri was born and brought up, before migrating to Basrah when he was a young man. Along with Makkah, Madinah and Kufah, Basrah was one of the foremost centres
f Islamic learning and scholarship. Being very Lnjof learning and education, on his arrival in gjsrih he fell in love with the ciry and settled t^e for good. Born and brought up in the early i^vs of Ishm, Hasan reportedly met and studied Islam under the tutelage of several prominent companions of the Prophet, including Anas ibn Mdlik But it was Imran ibn Hussain, a noted (1X^10^ qadi (judge) and prolific narrator ofWriA (Prophetic tradition), who influenced Hisin the most. Known for his ability to endure extreme personal hardship and suffering, Imran led an ascetic lifestyle, committed entirely to worship and other devotional activities in order to attain personal purification and spiritual elevation. Needless to say, his simplicity and detached l^]lrude to life left an indelible mark on young Hasan, who emulated his teacher and spiritual mentor by rejecting the comfort, luxuries and material possesions of this world.
After studying the Qur’an, hadith, jftqh (ju-nsptudence) and aspects of Islamic spirituality' under the guidance of several prominent companions of the Prophet and their students, Hasan became very knowledgeable regarding Islam and Wamic spirituality. However, he refused to beojme an intellectual recluse or a hermit. On the contrary’, from 663 to 665, he volunteered for military service and actively participated in exjxdiitons led by the Muslims in many distant lands, including as far away as modern For a period he also served as secretary to the governor of the Persian province ofK^i^i^;a^;^n. He was admired and respected by his friends and foe alike for his profound knowledge and understanding of Islam. He disliked material extravagance and self-indulgence, and led an honest and austere lifestyle from an early age, which won him considerable plaudits from his (0^61^0^^. Having also served as a s^ldiier in the army and worked as a civil servant in Khurasan, he acquired first-hand knowledge and ex|^(^i^ii^nce of politics, leadership and power. This enabled him to understand and appreciate how easily politicians and rulers can succumb to the lures of luxury and worldly pleasures. The
no
fact that political power had the potential to corrupt even a pious and righteous ruler, and the far-reaching consequences this example could set to the masses, alarmed Hasan. Profoundly disturbed by this insight into the true nature of power and politics, he resigned from his job as political secretary to the governor of Khurasan and became a champion of Islamic morality, ethics and spirituality, at a time when both the rulers and the masses were openly embracing a hedonistic lifestyle.
Although the exact date of his move from Khurasan to Basrah is not known, it probably took place during the final years of Muawiyahs reign, because Hasan was in Basrah when Muawiyah decided to nominate his son, Yazid, as his successor. To bolster support for his chosen successor, Muawiyah then approached all the leading Islamic scholars and personalities of the time including Hussain ibn Ali, Abdullah ibn Umar, Abdullah ibn Zubair and Abdullah ibn Abbas and urged them to pledge their loyalty to Yazid, but they all flatly refused to do so. As a distinguished Islamic scholar and sage of Basrah, Hasan also refused to pledge loyalty to Yazid. He considered the latter to be a spoilt and over-indulged playboy, who led a hedonistic lifestyle and was devoid of intelligence, tact and humiliiy^. As far as Hasan was considered Yazid represented a throwback to the Dark Ages of pre-Islamic Arabia and he openly protested against Muawiyahs choice of Yazid as his successor^. Although Hasan was only in his late thirties, he had already acquired a considerable following in Basrah on account of his profound knowledge and understanding of Islam. And despite his protests against Muawiyah’s choice of successor, he did not directly participate in any political rebellion or military uprisings against Yazid. Nor did he condone any form of subversive activity against the State. His stance against Yazid was a principled one; he argued that Yazid was unfit to lead the Islamic State on account of his moral laxity, political inexperience and lack of popular support. Thanks to his bold and uncompromising stance on this issue, Hasan not only earned
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the respect of his but also rectived 'tide-	I
spread support from the people of Basrah. This was typical of Hasan, who became renowned for his outspoken defence of Islamic morality and ! ethics.
A contemporary of such Islamic luminaries as Ata ibn Rabah, Ibn Sirin and al-Sha'bi, Hasan stood over and above them by virtue of his great character, courage, learning and uncompromising defence of Islam. According to al-Ghazali, the celebrated Islamic thinker of the ele^i^nth century, his religious teachings and spirituality bore a striking resemblance to the message of Islam as originally promulgated by the Prophet and his companions. Likewise, other eminent scholars like Thabit ibn Qurrah praised Hasan for his piety; forbearance, rectitude, asceticism and unusual insight into Islamic teachings and practices. His regular lectures on Islam became so popular that students and scholars flocked to Basrah from across the Muslim world to listen to his inspirational talks on the Qur'an, hadith, fiqh and aspects of Islamic spirituality; In addition to being an undisputed authority on traditional Islamic sciences, Hasan became one of the Muslim world’s most famous practitioners of asceticism (zuhd) and spirituality (tasaimuuf). At a time when the forces of materialism and hedonism threatened to overwhelm the Muslim world, his religious teachings and spirituality were considered to be a breath	fresh air by his
peers and the masses alike. Indeed, his blistering attacks against the forces of materialism and hedonism won him such popularity in Basrah that e^en the military strongman Hajjaj ibn Yu^i^f never dared to cross his path. Hajjaj was not only a ruthless governor, he was also one the great orators of his generation yet, according to Abu Amr ibn al-Ala, the reno’^^'ned Qur’anic reciter (qari), Arabic linguist and grammarian, Hasan was a better orator than Hajjaj ibn Yusuf Although Hasan was a fierce critic of all the cruel politicians of his time (including Yazid ibn i Muawiyah, Hajjai tin Yiu^i^f and Yazid ibn Abd al-Malik), he was of the opinion that they' should ncv'crtheless be obeyed. He vefemndy <°pposed
»1»
»;»
any form of armed rebellion against the rulers of his time - even the tyrannical ones - especially if he felt such action could lead to a g^raare^rM (chaos and bloodshed). If the repressive actions of tyrants like Hajjaj were a collective punishment upon the people from God, argued Hasan, then taking up arms against them would not reprieve the people from God's punishment. But if it was a trial from God, then he felt they should patiently wait for the Divine plan to take its course. His views on this issue remained unchanged all his life. By contrast, his views on eschatological matters were dominated by his ascetic view of life, even though his asceticism did not entail a total renuniciation of the material world. He
1	may have been an ascetic, but he was aho an
optimist for he beHeved m the human capatity
1 to do what ’is good and champion what is rigm. 1 Furttarmore, he argued that ah human aeries 1 and behaviour must be motivated by a concern for the hereafter. That is to say, an mdividuds personal as weB as coUective duties and otmga-rions must be underpinned by faith and rniorality, even if his actions occasionahy faH short of Gods standards.
As a gifted exponent of traditional Islam, Hasan endeavoured to rejuvenate Islamic rnord, ethical and spiritual principles and practices I without completely renounang the nraterid I wodd. He sought to btidge the gap which had appeared within the Muslim mind between matter and spirit, the body and the soul, and this life and the hereafter. Almost single-handedly, he managed to restore the equilibrium which was so characteristic of traditional Islamic thought, worldview and practices. He remained apolitical all his life and refused to side with either the supporters, or opponents, of the Umayyads, but he was never afraid to criticise those who attempt^ed to dilute or underimine Islamic principles and practices. If he thought a ruler, polit^ical group or even a scholar had deviated from the p^t^istine and unadulterated teachings of Islam, he first admonished them, failing which he rebuked them for their un-Isla^ic behaviour. T'hanks to his profound Earning and piety, he Was report-
.. f ^pointed qadi of Basrah during the reign of J; L Um*ar ton Abd aLAzra; he was in his fate ^ees at die ume.
0$ rellgious ideas and thoughts exerted a ^ei^(^ous influence on mainstream Islam-1 fought and his spiritual teachings inspired die pr^t^ii^<^nt Islamic mystical Orders, Jl^ibng die qadiriyyah, chishtiyyah and naqsh-Thus prominent Sufis like Habib .ji, Rabi'a al-Adaxviyyah, Dawud al-Ta'i j(ld Ajul Qasim al-]unayd al-Baglhdadi. among
others were directly influenced by Hasans spirituality. Even the mutazilah (or the philosophical rationalists) considered him to be one of their forerunners because Wasil ibn Ata, the founder of Mu’tazilism, attended his lectures for a period. He died at the advanced age of eighty-six and was buried in Basrah. His funeral prayers could not be held in a mosque because most of the people of Basrah turned up to pay tribute to one of the Muslim world’s most influential scholars and reformers.
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AS ONE OF the oldest of scientific disciplines, astronomy is concerned with the study and observation of the celestial bodies such as the sun, the moon, the stars, the planets, the galaxies and, in fact, every other object that exists in the universe. And although according to the historians of science, it was the ancient Babylonian, Egyptian, Chinese, Indian and Mexican people who first pursued astronomical study and observation, it was the ancient Greeks who made a serious contribution to the development of science in general and astronomy in particular. The Greeks produced scores of eminent astronomers including Thales, Pythagoras, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Hipparchus and Ptolemy of Alexandria. As the Almagest of Ptolemy was one of the most popular works of Greek astronomy, this treatise was translated into Arabic by the early Muslim scholars and translators which enabled them to become thoroughly familiar with Greek scientific works. However, following Ptolemy’s death in 180BC, Greek science began to decline rapidly; bur, thanks to the strenuous efforts of the early Muslim scholars and scientists, ancient Greek science in general, and astronomy in particular, was revived and preserved; the Muslims also went onro create a fully-fledged Islamic scientific
culture so that from the beginning of the eighth to the sixteenth centuries, Muslims led the rest of the world in scientific study and research. One of the most outstanding and influential Muslim scientists and polymaths of this period was Ibn al-Haytham.
Abu Ali Hasan ibn al-Haytham, known as Alhazen in the West, was born in the Iraqi city of Basrah during one of the most politically tumultuous periods in the history of the Muslim world. The once invincible Abbasid Empire was no longer a united and powerful entity and had become divided into numerous autonomous kingdoms. Thus, for instance, the Tulunids ruled Egypt and Syria, the Fatimids reigned supreme in North Africa and the Buwayhids (or Buyids) controlled Persia. Though al-Muti' continued to exercise his religious authority as Abbasid Caliph, he was no longer in charge, politically or militarily. Raised and educated in Basrah amidst the prevailing political uncertainty and social upheveal, Ibn al-Haytham studied Arabic language, literature and aspects of traditional Islamic sciences during his early years. He then received advanced education in literature, mathematics and astronomy, initially in Basrah and subsequently in Baghdad. As the political capital
jfeMudim woM Baglhdad was c°nsidered at ^rinie to be one of the worlds most prominent ctfttt$ of scienufic study and research. Under (k generous patronage of successive Abbasid Qliphs, Muslim scholars, thinkers and scientists inducted research in all branches of the sciences, thus paving the way for the emergence of science ind tedinology as we know them today. Fol-lowng in the footsteps of the pioneering early Muslim mathematicians and scientists, Ibn al-
Hjvtham studied science under the guidance of some of the leading scholars and scientists of his day. and became thoroughly familiar with mathunities, astronomy, physics and optics.
' He attained such a mastery of science that his 1 fame soon began to spread beyond the borders of Iraq. When the Fatimid rulers of Egypt came to hear about his scientific expertise, they invited him to move to Cairo and pursue his studies uid resatch under their patronage. Given the political tension and uncertainty that gripped (he Buwayhid territories at the time, Ibn al-Hartham was only too happy to move to Egypt,
■ not least because the Fatimids were renowned for their generous patronage of learning and higher odiccuon. After his move to Cairo, he was approached by the Fatimid ruler, al-Hakam, to devise a plan to control the excessive flooding of the Nile. Although he knew this would be an incredibly difficult task, Ibn al-Haytham was not one to back down from a challenge. Thus he made all the necessary preparations and began work on a flood-prevention plan, but soon redded the task was a multi-faceted problem which he could not solve on his own. He there-


fore reaumed to the Fatimid ruler and explained die situation to him, but the latter was not satisfied with his explanation. His failure to devise an I eflfectve	tiion plan cost him dearly as
royal patronage was withdrawn from him, which forced him to sell copies of his books and manu-senpts to pay for his daily expenses.
Along with medicine, mathematics and phi-^sophy astronomy w^ one of the favorite subjects of the early Muslim scholars and scientists. Before Ibn al-Haytham's time, prominent
Muslim scientists like ^-Fa^hanh abKhwarizmh the Banu Musa Brothers (Muhammad, Ahmd and Hasan), ahBattarn and Atad Waf^ among others had carned out extenswe research m astronomy. In doing so, they contributed immensely to the development of astronomical knowledge across the Muslim world. The Muslim scientists dominated the study of astronomy during the medieval times, and composed some of the most invaluable and authoritative works on the subject which were rated highly both in the East and the West right up until the modern period. Unlike Ptolemy and other Greek astronomers, the Muslims adopted an empirical approach to the study of astronomy, emphasising the importance of undertaking practical observations (using astronomical devices and instruments) to facilitate a better understanding of the celestial bodies. Not surprisingly, Ibn al-Haytham's work in astronomy was both practical as well as theoretical; indeed, he questioned, and critically evaluated, existing astronomical knowledge and refused to accept the ideas and thoughts of his predecessors at face value.
By adopting an experimental approach to the study of astronomy, he discovered how his predecessors had accepted aspects of Greek astronomical thought without subjecting them to critical scrutiny. In the process he made a number of invaluable contributions, including carrying out a critical appraisal of Ptolemaic astronomy in The Summary of Astronomy. In this book he argued that the scientific methodology employed by Ptolemy in his famous Almagest to explain the planetary motions was inconsistent and false; instead he proposed a fresh approach to the study of science and astronomy. And it was his cogent critique of Ptolemaic planetary theory which later inspired other prominent Muslim astronomers, like Abu Ishaq al-Bitruji of Islamic Spain and Abul Hasan Ali ibn al-Shatir of Damascus, to make fresh attempts to develop non-Pt^olemaic planetary models which, in turn, influenced the works of great Western scientists like Copernicus and Kepler. The move from Greek notions of abstract heavens to one of a sofid and observa-
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bic physical reality (consisting of celestial b°dies) was not only a radical shift in the study of astronomy, but was also one of Ibn al-Haythams major contributions to the study ofscience. This paved the way for his successors, especially those based at the famous Maraghah Observatory in Persia, to flourish and inspire famous Western tinkers and scientists like Ga|i|eo, Tyc.ho Brahe, Copernicus and Kepler to achieve as much as they did. Thus it was not a coincidence that the planetary modeh devetaped by Ibn rJ-Shrtir and Copernicus were later found to be virtually identical, differing only in minor details. Author of more than twenty-eight books and treatises on all aspects of astronomy, there is no doubt that Ibn al-Haythams astr°nomical Kleas and thoughts profoundly influenced both Ibn al-Shatir and Cope’rnicus, thus contributing to the emergence of modern science.
LF Ibn al«Haythams contribution in asitrnno* my was remarkable, then his works in the field of physics and opucs were notlnng dron of as-tound^ing. Until relatively recently, physic was widely c°nsidered to be a natui^aJ pNlo^phy s° that even Sir Issac ^Ne^^ton considered hirnself to be a natur^al philosophc‘r^, rather than a physicist. In the same way, the early Muslim physic:ists like Abu lx;nhan al-Bimni .md Ibn al-^Haytham studied this subject as if it was a branch of natural philosophy (ra/)yar), rather than physics as we know it tod^a^y. Nevertf^clcss, Ibn al-Hay-tha^is conti*ibutions in ph^ysics, and espeoaHy in optics, were both original and hugely influential. As a scientific iconoclast, he formulated a I new and unique 'experimental' approach to the I study of science which was probably his most important and lasting contribution. That is to say, I he developed and single-handedly championed I an ‘empir^ical' scientific metho^d^c^log^' which em- I phasised the need for practical demonstrations I of theoretical propositions and assumption's. This empirical scientific research method°logy — pioneered by Ibn al-Haytham in the c°urse	1
of his sttidy of ph^ysics and °ptics — established	I
his reputation as a great scientist and arguably | one of the most influent^ial Mudmi physicists o f |
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I	fhe phndf^le of the camera
|ee^<t^nn^i^Cs More Kepler, Leonardo de I 0 ,f Nem^n wrote on the suhject. After I , Ibn d-Hajiham’s Kitab al-^^anazir, I "i unowned Muslim scientist, Kamal al-Ljihrissi. wrote an extensive commentary^ La under the title	Tanqih al-Manazir (The
O\v of Optics). He wrote this book after re-| ^ca^andimproving many of Ibn al-Haythams ! JtfcJexcrrimfnts, in order to darify aspects of gjoernnfc ideas rnd thoughts for the benefit Aparin:
Jo il-l^i^att^;um was not only a pioneering .jxomerand scientist, he was also an outstand-g phooopher, mathematician and physicist ^contributed immensely to the development


aafl . rimc* Nor surrris^g^ his Ka a^id^, I	(The Book of Optics) - written over a pcei0(i F
I ten vears fix)m 1028 to 1038 — becanw themj I	sought-after book on the sufyect so°n fer j.
1	publication in 1038. First trmd^d into
in around 1250 and later reprinted many throughout Europe i’ndudi’^ once in Bak j° 1572, this book went on to exert a huge influ. ence on promment Western thin^rs	Rotan
Grossetfste, Roger Baco^ Wite|o, Tleodbricof Freiburg, Kepler and Newton among others.
In his OpTlcs, Ibn d^aytham moved away from the ^eas and thoughts of his predeeessorc and developed a new approreh ro optics based on his personal study and research Brea&ngfncw* ground in both optics and physiology, in tkus book, he dismissed the ancient Greek theory of visi<on. Light, aecording to the ^ee^, emerged from ones eve^s and then feB on .h objro w make it visible Being the first scien^ to fornu-lrte r c°rre^ ^eoy of vision Ibn d-Haydurn explained how light emerged from a lum^(rns object and then entered the eye to form m inugc thus mrking the obiect visible« As r pwnw of sciientific •^e^|ici^nm^ntrtion , he pro^ved his theory by err^r^yJng out several praetiCrJ experi*m^ents ind in the pr^o^c^ess also explored the an.mrnv and physiology of the humrn eye. He not only rately explained the function of its v.no^ parts (inc^uding t^ie conjunCTiv^ iris, rornw and the lens) he rlso diagnosed several diseases of the 9* and suggested possible remedies.
Th^c‘r^fafte^^, he dhcovered .nd exphwed the juws of reflecuon rnd refraoi^ in b°°0 4 of his Optics, in addition ro providing an accurate explanation of the nature of atmospheric refraction. Ibn al-Haytham then discussed the puup^t^se of numerous experiments he had conducted in order to acquire a better unde^r^standing of starlight, ramtaw and Afferent c'otaurs, and m so doing d|seovcrcd the principle of rhe cancn obscura while observmg ^e suns image dui^ing an ^Hps^ Thanks to his scientific discoveries, the way W.S drated fta developments of p#-spective in imrges ata, uhim.ety,	abfo
to take photogrrphs uSing . camera. Indeed, he
of an experimental scientific methodology. As a prolific writer and outstanding encyclopaedist, Ibn d^-^-Ha^ytham authored more than two hundred books and treatises on astronomy, ph^y^sics, medicine and mathem^at^ics, in addition to several comm^en^t^a^ries on the works of Galen and Aristotle. Indeed, his expertise in astronomy, physics and optics was such that he was considered to be one of the Muslim worlds leading authorities on these subjects. After devoting his entire life to the pursuit of scientific knowledge and wisdom, he died at the age of seventy-four and was buried in Cairo. But, thanks to his remarkable scientific discoveries, humanity will forever remain indebted to this outstanding Muslim genius.
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ble physical reality (consisting of celestial bodies) was not only a radiical shift in the study of astronomy, but was also one of Ibn al-Haytham s major contributions to the study of science. This paved the way for his successors, especially those	.
based at the famous Maraghah Observatory in	|
Persia, to flourish and inspire famous Western thinkers and scientists like Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Copernicus and Kepler to achieve as much as they did. Thus it was not a coincidence that the I planetary models developed by Ibn al-Shatir and Copernicus were later found to be virtually iden-	I
tical, differing only in minor details. Author of I more than twenty-eight books and treatises on ali aspects of astronomy, there is no doubt that Ibn I al-Haythams astronomical ideas and thoughts profoundly influenced both Ibn al-Shatir and I Copernicus, thus contributing to the emergence I of modern science.	I
If- Ibn al-Haytham's contribution in astrono-	I
my was remarkable, then his works in the field I of physics and optics were nothing short of as-	j
founding. UntH relative^ recently, physics was widely considered to be a natural philosophy, so that even Sir Issac Newton considered himself to be a natural philosopher, rather than a physi-cist\ In the same way, the eady M^lun ph\’sicisis like Abu Ra’ihan al-Biruni and hm ai-Havtham studied this subject as if ‘it was a branch of natural philosophy (t^ar’ yyur), rather than lMwmcs
A
as we know it tod^ay^. Ne^ve‘rtheless, Ibn ai tham>s contribu<ions in physics, and especially in optics, were both original and hugely influential. As a scientific iconoclast, he formulated a new and unique ‘experimental' approach to the study of science w ich was pr°bably his most i^m-portant and lasting contribution. That is to say, he developed and single-handedly championed an 'empiric^al' scientific methodology which emphasised the need for practical demc^v^s^t^rations of theoretical propositions and ass^umptions. This emp^irical scientific research methodo^logy — pionee^red by Ibn al-Haytham in the course °t hrs study of pbys'ics and optics o cstabUsh^ ^cputation as a great scientist and arguably one of the most influential Muslim phydeisu of
all time. Not surprisingly, his K^i^l, (The Book of Optics) - written °Ver a ten years from 1028 to 1038 - became t^n °f sought-after book on the subject 5°^ I1*1051 publication in 1038. First translated into L in around 1250 and bur reprinted many throughout Europe, indudmg om* in Bjj1- * 1572, this book went on to exert a huge infl" ence on prominent Western thinkers like Robe Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, Witelo, Theodotic of Freiburg, Kepler and Newton among others.
In his Opr^^s, Ibn al-Haytham moved away 1 from the ideas and thoughts of his predeeesson and developed a new approach to optics based on his personal study and research. Breaking new
V
ground in both optics and physiology, in book, he diemiesed the andent Greek theoiy vision. Light, according to the ^ee^ emeged from one s eyes and then feU on an otyect to make it visiHe. Bemg the first sdentist to formulate a correct ttaoty of vteion, Ibn akHavdum explained how light emerged from a lu^m^r^ous object and then entered the eye ro form an inMge> thus making the object vhiHe. As a pronwof scientitic ‘experimentauon, he proved his theory by carrying out several practica1 experiments and in the process a|so exptared the an^atorny md I	physio1ogy of the human eyc. He not on|y aca-
1	rare|y exp1ained rhe function of m vari^ pare
I	(inc1uding the conju^^ct^i^ve, irie, cornea and the
1 |ens) he also diagnosed severd diMraso of die eye ; and suggested possible remedies.
I	I I^l^l^l^after^, he dBcovered and exp|ained rhc
s |aws of ref^<ection and relracuon m Book 4 of I his Opfics,t in addition to providing an aauraw	i
I	exp|anation of the nature of atmosphere refrac-
I	uon. Ibn a|-Haytham then dhcussed de putposie
I of numerous experiments he had conducted in I | order co acquire a better understanding of star-	I
I light, rainbow and different colours, and in so I I doing discovered the principle of the caneera 1 obscura while observing the suns image during	!
I an eclipse. Thanks to his scientific discoveries, the way was cleared for developments of perspective in images and, ultimately, the ability to rake photographs using a camra. Weed, he
, j	the principle of the
r centuries before Kepler, Leonardo de j Newon wrote on the subject. After ' fn' n a-Ha(vyjham's Kitab abManazir, Jrfeniovned Muslim scientist, Kamal al-^j.farisi, wrote an extensive commentary the tide of Tanqih al-Manazir (The ^of Optics). He wrote this book after reimproving many of Ibn al-Haythams LjoXprimt^nts, in order to clarify aspects of jilic ideas and thoughts for the benefit jtyKtcrity.
[ji aLHaayham was not only a pioneering 'oomierand scii^ntist, he was also an outstand-g p&opher, mathematician and physicist & ©muted immensely to the development
of an experimental scientific methodology. As a prolific writer and outstanding encyclopaedist, Ibn al-Haytham authored more than two hundred books and treatises on astronomy, physics, medicine and mathematics, in addition to several commentaries on the works of Galen and Aristotle. Indeed, his expertise in astronomy, physics and optics was such that he was considered to be one of the Muslim worlds leading authorities on these subjects. After devoting his entire life to the pursuit of scientific knowledge and wisdom, he died at the age of seventy-four and was buried in Cairo. But, thanks to his remarkable scientific discoveries, humanity will forever remain indebted to this outstanding Muslim genius.
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"'Muslim ibn I d-Hajja] jl'b.817 - dd.875)

r
ISLAMIC HISTORY IS replete with great mu-haddithun (scholars of hadith) who received widespread acclaim for their seminal contributions in the field of hadith. Thus scholars like Malik ibn Anas, al-Zuhri, al-Awza’i, Abdullah ibn Mubarak, Yahya ibn Ma’in and Ahmad ibn Hanbal have left their indelible marks in the annals of hadith literature. Thanks to them, the preservation and dissemination of hadith and usul al-hadith (science of hadith) not only became possible, but also enabled them to become some of the most popular branches of the traditional Islamic sciences (ulum al-diri). However, the names of two remarkable scholars, al-Bukhari and Muslim, have today become household names across the Muslim world on account their selfless devotion, assiduous scholarship and seminal contributions to the collection and dissemination of the Prophetic traditions. Although al-Bukhari is widely considered to be the most famous scholar in the history of hadith literature, the popularity of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj must not be underestimated. Indeed, according to some scholars of hadith, Muslim’s anthology of hadith is superior to that of al-Bukhari. Nevertheless, the collections of both al-Bukhari and Muslim are today regarded as two of the most authentic and authoritative antholo-
gies of prophedc tractions ever produced, Fot this reason, both al-Bukhari and Muslim have been rated very highly in this book
Abul Hussain Asakir al-Din Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj ibn Muslim ibn Ward was bom in Nishapur (located in the Persian province of Khurasan) into a respected Arab family of the tribe of Qushair. His ancestors included people such as Haida, Qurra ibn Hubairah and Ziyad ibn Abd al-Rahman who had all played prominent roles within the Islamic State during the time of the Prophet and the al-khMilafaahaashidm (the four 'rightly-guided Caliphs). Following the ra]pid expansion of Islam during the reign ° Caliphs Umar and Uthman, Muslims began to move from Arabia and settle in the newlv-con-quered territories in Syria, Eg^-pt and Persia to pursue commerce and also engage in missionaty activities. It was during this period that Muslims ancestors left Arabia and settled in	As
a prominent scholar of Islam and noted authority on hadith literature, his father taught him Arabic, the Qur'an, hadith and aspects of faft-Raised in a family where the Prophetic traditions were not only revered but also rigorously followed, young Mushm became fond of Wrf literature from an early age. Blessed with a keen

p(jlec( an d highly retentive memory, it did not him long to acquire proficiency in Arabic lpnug^e, grurnmar and aspects of traditional l^j'c sciences. Given that a thorough study ol Arabic language and grammar was a sine qua ^for undertaking advanced training in the Qufan and hadith, Muslim’s father ensured his son acquired all the linguistic skills necessary to jy out such a task. Indeed, it was his father's p^found reverence and admiration for the Pro-pbtnc traditions which inspired Muslim to spe-oalise in hiadith literature.
He began his advanced training in hadith at the age of fifteen, and after completing a thorough study of hadith sciences under the tutelage of some of Nishapurs leading scholars iiiidufbng the respected traditionist Muhammad ibn Y^ahya al-Dhuhali), he went to Makkah to pdtf^^n the sacred pilgrimage (hajj). During his ttjy’in Makkah he attended the lectures of some of the city’s prominent scholars before he eventually returned home to Nishapur. Here he soon jjlcollulered the celebrated al-Bukhari whom he
ns dellghted to meet. Although he was only a far years younger than al-Bukhari, by then he had also become widely respected in and around Niil^i^l^ur for his vast knowledge of Prophetic traditions. According to the historians, when a-Bulkuri met Muslim, the latter stood up and kissed the former on his forehead, saying, ‘Let me lass your feet, 0 master of hadith scholars I and specialist in Prophetic traditions.’ Thereaf-1 ter Muslim studied hadith under al-Bukhari s 1 tutelage for a period and polished his know-lbdlge and undcrsctmding of hadith and usul al-'hadak Still eager to learn more, at the age of thntyttinee, he travelled to some of the leading centres of Islamic learning in Persia, Iraq, Arabia, Syria and Egypt, and devoted yet more time to the study of hadith. This enabled him to learn more Prophetic traditions and master the art of investigating and sifting the sound hadith from Ae weak and spurious ones. In those days, rihla (travel) from one place of learning to another was 1 necessity, indeed a fundamental requirement, lor all true seekers of knowledge - especially if
they wished to receive advanced training in any branch of Islamic learning — because most of the renowned scholars of the time lived in different parts of the Muslim world. Thus students like al-Bukhari and Muslim had no choice but to travel extensively in search of knowledge and in the process they met with, and studied hadith under the guidance of, hundreds of eminent scholars and traditionalists of their time.
Some of Muslim’s prominent teachers included Ishaq ibn Rahawaih, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Qutaibah ibn Sa’id, Yahya ibn Ma’in, Uthman ibn Abu Shaiba, Ubaidullah al-Qawariri, Zuhair ibn Harb, Sa’id ibn Mansur, Abdullah ibn Masla-ma, al-Bukhari and Muhammad ibn Yasar among many others. These scholars were not only great authorities on hadith literature, they were all pioneers of the science of hadith. Muslim sat at the feet of these luminaries and learned Prophetic traditions until he also became an eminent authority in hadith literature. When he was convinced that he had acquired an unrivalled mastery of Prophetic traditions, he returned home to Nishapur where his fame began to spread far and wide on account of his profound knowledge and expertise in hadith literature. Indeed, he became such a popular tutor that, during his own lifetime, he was hailed as a great authority on Prophetic traditions along with al-Bukhari of Bukhara, Abu Zur’ah of Rayy and al-Darimi of Samarqand. But in Nishapur he had no rivals; here he was revered more than any other scholar of his generation.
If Muslim was an Islamic scholar and tradi-tionist of the highest calibre, then he was also a man of great character and personality. He loved simplicity and openness, and followed these principles very rigorously. Thus when, on one occasion, al-Dhuhali, who was one ofhis teachers, disagreed with al-Bukhari on a certain scholarly matter, he barred all his students from attending al-Bukhari’s lectures, but Muslim continued to visit him. When al-Dhuhali was informed about this he accused Muslim of disloyalty, although the latter did not consider this to be the case. Indeed, he felt offended by al-Dhuhali s insensitivity and
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over-reaction in his dispute with al-Bukhari; so much so that he took all his lecture notes and returned them to al-Dhuhali. As a true seeker of knowledge and wisdom, Muslim did not believe in intellectual rivalry or personal enmity'. He followed the Prophetic traditions to the letter and even refused to criticise or speak unfavourably of others. He earned his livelihood from his small family business, and in his spare time he delivered lectures on hadith. His lectures became so popular that hundreds of students came from far afield to listen to him. Prominent scholars like al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Khuzaimah, Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Sufyan and Ibn Abu Hatim al-Razi also attended his lectures. Considered to have
been one of the most pious and upright Islamic scholars of his generation, Muslim was an equally great admirer of the Prophet, and authored scores of books on hadith, usul al-haduh, asma al-njai (biographies of hadith narrators) and aspects of Islamic history.
Although he composed more than twenty books on different aspects of hadub, only six of his books have survived, including al-Jami Sahib (better known as Sahib Muslim). This an-
thology of haditb is not only his most famous work, but, along with Sahib ahHukhari, it is today considered to be one of the most authentic books of Islamic teachings after the Qur'an itself. Revered as one of the great works of traditional Islamic learning and scholarship, the importance and relevance of this vast collection of Prophetic traditions cannot be emphasised enough. After fifteen years of meticulous research and investigation in the field of haditb (which involved sifting through hundreds of thousands of Prophetic traditions in order to separate the authentic narrations from the weak or fabricated ones), Muslim
memory, because nhey mainlined con, cy in their narrations. THs enabled Mu's*‘ _ L •	•	*ii	USUID fo
compare their narrations with those of other spected and re1iab1e narrators m oidec m aeCertJ: their veradtv. Tta vast majorin’ of W/M tained in SAih Muslim falls into this category. By contrast, the second category consisted of those narrators who had weak memories; thus their
narrations were ocaesiona11y found to be inconsistent. Muslim accepted their narrations only if their versions of hadith agreed with, or corroborated, die narrations of the first category. On the other hand, the third category- consisted of those
V	*
narrators who were considered to be unreliable
and untrustworthy; Muslim completely rejected their narrations. Using such a rigorous s^^stem of checks and counter-checks, he succeHr / sifted the sahih (authentic) traditions from /wu
(good) and the	weak) from the maudtdlbS
rioted). In doing so he produced an anyK1l(gy'
of Prophetic badith which today enjoys the fill
support and confidence of the Muslim community’, Also, a reader of Sahih Muslim cannot help but notice how different versions of the amt
hod^uh repeat themselves; this is because Muslim ddibcratelv included a second version of the tat hadith in order ro corroborate and reinforce the message of the first narration.
The rigorous research methcxlolcgv formulated by Muslim and lus contempMarnes not only enabled diem to check and rc-.hak the a^dto-tidy of all the hadith theT collected, but it aho served another important purpose; for a Wrf to be considered beyond rrpmacy. it had to have a sound num n(text) as well as a sound taui (chain of narration), among other tyin^ge• Thus, for instance, if the unad of a narration was considered to be reliable but its num was found to

Jtt	contained a narrator with
memory) as confirmation of the first nar-
*	bs^ise the latter had met all his strin-
. . .
•	<e stvrn thousand Prophetic traditions he ,,-ointed in his Jami al-Sabih, four thousand -d to die hnit cateson; wMe tta remain, thousand fell into the second category
L nt-told strategy employed by Muslim -.J his anty°1°g;y contained only the most jnafntilone. After completing this volu-he presented copies to some of his eoltc^l|X)rl^e$, including Abu Zur ah of j^xAfie^ thoroughly checking the book, the^’ , fmed that it contained n°tying other J;;cycntie Pn^iohetic traditions. Indeed, ac-to Husain ibn All al-NIshapuri, who Ataifft an eminent scholar of haditb, Sahih Hems one of the most authoritative antho-

Bolfw^^nvr produced. This is because, £ f other prominent compilers of j at ffnduding al-Bukhari), Muslim appears
not to have made any mtitakes |n the Ktuid or tk matn of tk tradmons he ine°tporated m his Sahih.
Not surprisingly, his anthology is today considered to be one of the two most important collections of hadith, along with that of al-Bukhari. That is why so many famous scholars have written commentaries on Sahih Muslim, including the influential Syrian scholar and traditi°nist Abu Za-J
karlyya Yahya ibn Sharaf al-Nawawi. In his voluminous Al-Minhaj fi Shark Sahih Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, al-Nawawi also incorporated separate chapter headings to facilitate quick referencing. As the Sahih Muslim is rated very highly as a source of Islamic teachings, it would not be an exaggeration to say that the world of traditional Islamic learning and scholarship would have been much poorer without this great atty°l°-gy. Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj died at the age of about fifty-nine and was buried in his native Nishapur. But his name and fame will no doubt continue to endure for a long time to come.

incorporated around seven thousand ahadith in
his anthology.
A pioneer of Islamic scholarship, Muslim helped to develop and disseminate a rigorous research methodology in the field of hadith literature. He classified hadith narrators into three
broad categories. The first category consisted of narrators who possessed a highly retentive
be illogical or e°nu>adiet°ty then that n^Jtra^t°n was classified as “unreliable”. (xnnerneh, if the Num of a narration was considered to be sound but its isud was found to be defective, then
that narration was also considered to be "unre-||ab|e*. However if a particu|ar hadith rcad)^ Muslim through more than one chain of nana-
K
tion (sanad), he incorporated the narration with
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Mahmud of
Ghazna ■
(b.967 -n d.[030)
AFTER THE OVERTHROW of the Umayyads in 750, the Abbasids assumed political leadership of the Muslim world. At that time the Muslim world extended from Spain in the West, to the banks of the Indus in the East. And although prominent Abbasid Caliphs like Abu Ja’far al-Mansur and Harun al-Rashid consolidated and substantially expanded Abbasid rule, their successors failed to maintain their grip on power and, as a result, the vast Abbasid Empire broke up into a series of regional political entities during the tenth century. One of the most prominent regional powers of the time was the Ghaznavids. Inaugurated in 961 by Alptigin, a charismatic Turkish military commander (who once served the Samanids of Khurasan and Transoxiana), the first independent Ghaznavid principality was formally established in 977 by Sebuktekin (also spelt as Sabuktagin), a son-in-law of Alptigin. By all accounts, Sebuktekin was a fearless military commander and a wise political administrator who, during his reign of two decades, not only consolidated Ghaznavid rule, but also established peace, order and security across his kingdom. Following his death in 997, his young son Ismail ascended the throne but he proved to be inexperienced and incompetent, and was therefore succeeded by his
older brother, Mahmud. It was under Mahmuds stewardship that the Ghaznavids became one of Asia’s most prominent political powers, as well as generous patrons of learning and education.
Mahmud ibn Sebuktekin al-Ghaznavl was born into a prominent Turkish family of soldiers and military leaders. Hailing from the steppes of Central Asia, his ancestors were originally recruited by the Abbasids in order to bolster their military might and power. Bold, fearless and loyal, these fresh recruits were offered military training and rewarded handsomely by the Abbasid elites to maintain the status quo. Their bravery, courage and loyalty soon won them the favour of their Abbasid rulers, who promoted them to the highest echelons of their armed forces. Mahmud’s ancestors belonged to this privileged group who later came to exercise considerable political and military power within their localities. Although Mahmud’s father, Sebuktekin, initially worked for the Samanids’ leader, Alptigin, the two went on to become friends, with Sebuktekin marrying Alptigin’s daughter, who bore him a son; this son was Mahmud. Educated by his mother at home, Mahmud committed the entire Qur’an to memory during his early years. Known to have been a talented student, he swiftly acquired pro-
jgterey in Arabic language, literature, poetry and ^spe^s of traditional Islamic sciences. Impressed k his sons intellectual ability and literary in-tttesis, his father (who at the time served as covvenor of Khurasan under Nuh II of Bukhara), then trained him in the arts of political govern-ince and military strategy. During this period Mahmud served his father as his deputy, and aomircd firsst-hand experience of political and civil atdmniisratton.
After his father’s death, he overthrew his younger brother from power, and ascended the Ghazzavid throne at the age of around twenty-si»!k. Like his father, he was a wise and snet-gtic ruler, and soon after becoming Sultan prepped his armed forces in order to execute b first military expedition. In fact, within the hrst rear of his reign he overthrew the Samanids and conquered all their territories up to the thus. Hitherto restricted to the province of Ghana in eastern Afghtanistan (including parts of North-tessem Iran), the Ghaznavid dynasty now tscejved an unprecedented political and nlltis^y boost under Mahmud’s able leadership. By iUlcctng a crushing defeat on the Samanids, b^prr^^^^<d his credentials as a military commanded gifted strategist. A year later, he marched into Kohisstan and added this territory to his npidlv expanding empire. He then turned his at-ternon towards India, and in 1001 launched his fat miiltary campaign against the Hindu ruler lupai [ of Punjab. The two armies clashed near PPehaavar (in present-day Pakistan) and after a krce bstde, Sultan Mahmuds forces inflated [ cnuhmg defeat on their enemies; Jaipal I was io captured during tta tatde.
Later released on condition that he should tot instigate any further attacks against the fenawds and aho pay an shus- tribute to the Jaipal I violated tta agrei^i^^^nt soon after by Hunching two farttar attacta against Muhan’s forces. However on each occasion he ,	a heavy defeat. ^stressed sad devastated
7todefeats, Ja|pal I abdicated and committsd the victorious Sultan Mahmud however ’■W on to extend his territorial control all the
I way to the banks of the Indus. Only thirty at the time, he became the ruler of an empire which now extended all the way from Central Asia to the Indus valley — and did so from his political base in the eastern Afghan province of Ghazna. Then, in 1002, the Sultan captured the province of Sistan before making preparations to cross the Indus. Two years later, he crossed the river with his large army and swiftly annexed the region which is today known as Bhera. In the following year he captured Ghur and Multan, and ousted its ruler, Dawud, (an adherent of the heretical Csrmathisn creed) from power. As expected, the Sultans instant and overwhelming success against his enemies caused intense consternation to all the reigning Hindu rulers. Worried that the Sultan was getting too close to their territories for their comfort, the Hindu rulers came together to create a confederation of Hindu principalities in order to confront the advancing Ghaznavid conqueror.
The combined might of the Hindu forces clashed with the Sultan’s army in 1008, close to modern Hazro. Led by Anand Pal, the son and successor of Jaipal I, the Hindu contingent consisted of troops from across India, including Gwalior, Kalsnjsr, Delhi and Ajmer. Likewise, Sultan Mahmud’s forces were an organised and disciplined fighting force and, as expected, they fought with great skill and determination. In the ensuing bathe, the Sultan’s forces gained the upper hand and forced their adversaries to flee in disorder. This was one of the major military victories of Sultan Mahmud’s career and enabled him to further extend Ghaznavid suzerainty. Keen to press home his advantage, he quickly reorganised his forces and marched into Punjab in 1009 in order to teach the treacherous Anand Pal a lesson for violating his agre^^e^t to pay an annual tribute to the Ghazanvids. Over the next decade or so, the Sultan faced stiff opposition and repeated attacks from various Hindu factions — both from the land and sea — but he vanquished his opponents on each and every occasion. And in so doing he extended Ghazna-vid rule into mainland India. After establishing a
[*[3 ]
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permanent political and military base In Lahore, which became the capital of Ghaznavld Punjab, Sultan Mahmud went on to consolidate his rule across the north-west of India, Including the province of Sind.
Subsequently, In 1018, the Sultan turned his attention towards the West and swiftly overthrew the Kywatizmsyays of Central Asia. He then launched an expedition against the Buway-hlds (or Buyids) and in the process captured the historic Persian citv of Raw. Indeed, he domlnat-ed Central Asia to such an extent that he became the undisputed ruler of that whole region. In the East, the Sultan fought a total of seventeen different battles against various Indian rulers and thereby established Ghaznavid supremacy across a large part of India. As a result, he became one of the most powerful and influential Muslim rulers of the eleventh century. And although some
/	o
Hindu and Muslim historians have accused him of being a brutal, bl°°dtyltsty and uncivilised military conqueror, a balanced and Impartial assessment of his life and career provides a rather different picture of the man who went onto establish an empire which would dominate Aslan history for more than two hundred years.
The Sultan’s Hindu ^16(3 misrepresented him because he detested Idolatry, and repeatedly crushed his Hindu opponents on the battlefield. As a practising Muslim, he considered the Hindu practice of worshipping and adoring idols an abomination, but he did not force the Hindus to renounce their faith and convent to Islam. As a hafiz (one who had committed the entire Qur'an to memory), he was aware of the explicit Qur'anlc injunction concerning the freedom to choose and practice one’s faith. Thus, far from being antiHindu, he went out °fyle way to employ Hindus within his military and civil services; Indeed, he even promoted them to positions of considerable power and authority. For instance, Tllak Roy and Sonl were two of his most prominent Hindu military generals and served him with great loyalty and distinction, Furthermore, a third °fhle army consisted of Hindus, while five out of his twelve senior generals were of Hindu background. As a
I
devout Mus||m, the Su|tan ^der^u . |itt|e syrnpatty for those w^	*7
loyalty to him, subsequently tried to bet*^ For such people he had no mercy or . slon; rather he punished them in an ex?^ 1 manner in order to deter others from d^^.^ini>
T • I	L	•
same. It is also true that on various occasion T attacked and destroyed several Hindu tem / (such as the Somnath Temple) but, to be fajr t him, he did this out of political necessity r^k than any other consideration. As it happens, Hindu opponents regularly stored gold as well as arms and ammunition inside their temples from which they also often attacked his forces so that he had no option but to retaliate and in the process he damaged and destroyed several Hindu temples. Unlike many other InfLuc^n^tisd Aslan rulers, the Sultan was not a racist or a teligi°ue zealot; on the contrary, he tried to follow Islamic principles and practices to the best ofhis ability, and did so both in times of war and peace.
That does not mean to say that he was tot^ally Innocent; no doubt he had his share of faults and made mistakes, and he would have been the first person to accept this. Thanks to his early train^lng in Islamic theological and legal sciences, he genuinely tried to make things easier for his Muslim and non-Muslim subjects alike. In that sense, he was much wiser and tolerant than many other great Aslan rulers and conquerors. Indeed, Sultan Mahmud was not only a great conqueror; he was also one of Asia's most educated and articulate rulers. He transformed Ghazna, the capital °fliis vast empire, into one of Asia's most prominent centres of learning and culture of the time. As a p •	I •	«	• •
generous patron of science, literary activities, arts and architecture, he constructed scores of beautiful mosques, colleges, libraries, fountains and reservoirs throughout his empire, especially in Ghazna.
Thanks to his love of learning and education, he also recruited some of the Muslim worlds great scy°lats, thinkers and literary figures to his court in Ghazna including Abu Raihan al-Blrunl, the famous scientist and historian; al-Farabi, a great phll°e°phet and logician; Unsurl, a distinguished
1	and Abul Qasim
ie celeb^ poet laureate. Under the patronage of Sultan Mahmud, these '^ttp(eat Muslim scholars and thinkers not ,,,, their stUtty and research In eeienee, Cafc' phI1osoP* n,ton 1Inguist'ies and F native religion but also produced some of Host Inftu^t'lal works. As if this was not the poets who lived in his court regular-L^fKd w*1 each otter to compose verses '' jisof the Sultan in order to win lls favour.
was one such poet and composed his genital Mnrni (The Book of Kings) i uht 5ultan Mal^muds reign, and dedicated it h®' In apprle^il^ttl-n oflls eff°tte, tie Sultan Imi a sack containing sixty thousand gold | hh,bu( utf(^-runatelv F^awsl died before the -juii carrying tie money reached lls native
Tus. Today, tye Shahnama h w|de1y considltld to be one of tie greatest epic poems of all time.
Keen to maintain Mam'ic umty and mjIU11’-Ity, Sultan Mahmud also became a friend and a11’ of tye oteotax Abbasid Cahp1 ’in Bagydad. After recognising Caliph al-Qadir as tie Caliph of all Muslims, he restored the practice of mentioning the Caliph's name in the Friday prayer sermon (kutbah) across the Ghaznavid territories' In response, the Caliph bestowed the grand title -f‘Ftiend of the Commander of the Faithful and Right Hand of the State, the Faithful, and the Community’ on Sultan Mahmud. During his thirty-one year reign the Sultan completely rewrote the lietory of not only Asia, but also the Muslim world as a whole. He died at the age of elxty-tyrel and was buried In Ghazna (located in present-day Afghanistan).
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■Muhammad ibn al-Qasim (b.694’- n d.7^15)
PRIORTO HIS death in 705, the great Umayyad Caliph Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan nominated his eldest son, al-Walid, as his successor and he went on to rule the vast Islamic dominion for a decade, during which he spearheaded some of Islamic history’s most astonishing military conquests. Under Caliph al-Walid’s leadership, Muslims launched simultaneous military expeditions in Africa, Europe and Asia, and successfully out-manoeuvered their opponents on all three continents. In Central Asia, Qutaiba ibn Muslim embarked on a military campaign which led to the capture of Balkh, Bukhara, Khiva, Sa-marqand and Chinese Turkestan. While Qutaiba was making rapid progress in Central Asia, the legendary Tariq ibn Ziyad left North Africa and landed in Gibraltar (the name Gibraltar is derived from the Arabic jabal al-tariq or the ‘Mount of Tariq’), and from there moved Into Spain; thus for the first Islam came into direct contact with mainland Europe. During this momentous period In Islamic history Muslims also spearheaded military campaigns in the subcontinent. Under the Inspirational leadership of young Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, Muslims marched as far as the Indus valley and brought a large part of India under Islamic rule for the first time.
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Muhammad Ibn al-Qsslm ibn Abu Aqll was born during the successful reign of Caliph Abd al-Malik. Originally from the Arab tribe of Thsqif, his ancestors moved to the town of Taif (located close to Makkah) before the birth of the Prophet, and they became prominent members of their locality. Surrounded by orchards and the fertile valley, the people of Taif cultivated fresh fruit and vegetables, which formed the basis of the wealth and prosperity of the town. Thus the Thsqifttes were not only wealthy and prosperous people; they later became renowned for their political and diplomatic skills. Indeed, some of the most prominent political and military leaders of the early Muslim community hailed from this tribe including Mughirah Ibn Shuba, Ziyad ibn Abihi and Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. Young Muhammad ibn al-Qasim grew up at a time when his unde, Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, served as a prominent member of the Umayyad political adminisuattion. Appointed governor of Arabia by Caliph Abd al-Malik and subsequently transferred to the troublesome Eastern province, Hajjaj became a dominant military figure and an undenting political operator; indeed, his ruthtessness as a military commander shocked and surprised his friends and foes alike. However, thanks to his
pliuGd loyalty and outstand^ mil|isty to the royal family, success|ve Umayyad (Jtn ^omoted and rewarded hum handsomety L his unflrnchmg support.
\Vhen Muhamn^ |bn al-Qas|m teachsd nJ(turity, he married governor Hajjaj s daughter jj|J seated |n Rufate pethsps ho^ng to fohow |n the footsteps of h|s unde and father-m-tew jttd become a powerful ^hricd player wkhm the Umayyad administration. bug unhke h|s itfdejtin-l<aw, Muhammad Ibn al-Qasim was t gentle, tolerant and mild-mannered young man, who probably resented Hajjaj ’s poIIucsI beevy-hannedness and nlllisty ruthlessness. At t^iesame time, he must have admired Hajjaj for his unfllnccung support and loyalty to the royal family. After establishing Umayyad suzerainty ibrooggout the Eastern province, Hajjaj hoped ioisne a military expedition to Ineis. Although MusKms hse co^ue^ most of ferste ^ring the Calphate of ^ar snd thus estsblished Mimic rute as far as Makra’ on the boHer of bt Muslim	hse not gone |nto In^a
n the time. It was at the tatast of Umayyae Catph al-WalH ttat Hajjaj f|nally got the chance to seM an expedition to h^ta. The opportun^ to hunch s n|liisty expediuon came when Hajjaj received news that ^ja Dzhir, tta Hm^ m«of Sink hsd become a thorn |n tta sHe of the Muslims of Mahan by msrigatmg ^UncaHy Awe sciiviiids against ttam. Simuteaneous-h, he received news about tta phght of a group of Mushms who, wtae trsvelling from Cey|on lprrjedn-day Sri Hn^ to Ara^a to perform the wrd hajj (pilgrimage to Makkah), were forced b unffavuuable conations at sea to tack at tta f
, portof Debu1, only for ttam to ta taken capnve a group of prates.	’
Rdn^rw^<de for their sailing and navigational iik, the early Muslim traders and merchants ^^ftvellee regularly to distant lands In pursuit of commerce. Some even settled on remote Indian Ifean danth, l|ke Cey|on, wtare ttay estzb-businesses and befriended the locals and tuldts. As sea-pirates were a real menace in days, travelling by boat was considered to
be a risky affair; however, a group of Ceylonese Muslims boarded a vessel and set out for Makkah to perform the sacred pilgrimage. However, they were caught, robbed and taken captive by the pirates at Debul. Only a handful managed to escape the ordeal and arrived in Basrah to beg Hajjaj to free thelr colleagues from captivity. The tale of s woman who faced a harrowing ordeal at the hands of the pirstes reportedly moved Hsjjaj, and he instructed his secretary to write to Raja Dshlr to demand the immediate rdleasd of all the captives and the return of their belongings. But sn arrogant Raja Dahir responded saying he knew nothing about the incident and that he was not in a position to resolve the matter; instead he urged Hajjaj to take military action If he wished. Raja Dahir’s audacity infuriated Hajjaj who vowed to teach him a lesson. Thus, according to one historical account, sn army was sent to Sind to oust Raja Dahir from power, but the latter defeated the Muslim army. Hajjaj then sent s second force against the Hindu ruler who again crushed the Muslim army with the assistance of his traditional war elephants. How-ever, accord-tng to other historians (such	Hajjaj
had in fact sent only one expedition against Raja Dahtr^.
Either way, the governor turned to Muhammad ibn al-Qasim (his seventeen year old nephew and son-in-law) to take matters into his hands and bring the arrogant Hindu ruler to heel. Raja Da-hir not only refused to apprehend the pirates and rdldzsd the Muslim captives, he also openly defied Hajjaj by granting sanctuary to Muhammad ibn Muaqiyyah, one of Hajjaj ’s avowed political opponents. Raja Dahtrs actions enraged Hajjaj so much that he called on one of his best battalions (comprising the creme de la creme of his armed forces) and he instructed the young and inexperienced Muhammad ibn al-Qasim to take the bsttle to the Hindu ruler. Despite his youth and inexperience, Muhammsd ibn al-Qasim was rated very highly by Hajjaj on account of his superior personal qualities; that is, he was known to have been a brave, honest and intelligent young man. After putting his trust in his nephew snd
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son-in-law, Hajjaj sent the battalion on its way to Makran, accompanied by three thousand camels carrying their baggage and supplies. A young but inspirational Muhammad ibn al-Qasim led the Muslim army to Makran — unaware of the fact that he was about to walk straight into the history books as one of the Muslim world s great military generals.
From Iraq, he travelled swiftly through the province of Fars to the Makran desert and on the way he was joined by another Muslim battalion, thus reinforcing his contingent. After making the necessary preparations, he sent all his artillery on to their destination by sea. This was a clever move considering the fact that the artillery included, among other things, a catapult capable	propel-
ling huge stones at the enemy. As this catapult needed a large number of soldiers to operate it at any one time, moving such a large piece of equipment by land would have been an exhausting task, not least because the soldiers would have had to cross barren deserts and pass through foreign territory before they came in direct contact with the enemy — an enemy which, according to one account, had already inflicted crushing defeats on the Muslims on two previous occasions. After travelling for many days and nights, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim eventually arrived at the outskirts of the heavily fortified Hindu fortress of Debul, and set up camp outside it. In response, the Hindus shut the gate of the fortress and prepared to defend it to the last man. Keen to subdue the town quickly, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim immediately brought his catapult into action after receiving information from a disgruntled local Hindu priest.
The superstitious Hindus believed that no enemy would be able to subdue them so long as the red flag continued to fly on the roo^ of the towns highest temple. Muhammad ibn al-Qasim therefore instructed his catapult operators to deliberately target the temple and bring down the red flag in order to frighten the people inside the fortress. On the third attempt, the catapult hit the target and this caused widespread pamc and
commotion inside the fortress; it was not long before the Mushms captured the town. Though the Hindus of Debul expected Muhammad ifo al-Qasim to be a harsh and ruthless leader like their previous rulers, to their surprise he turned out to be a wise and tolerant conqueror. After releasing all the Muslims from captivity in Debul — and having also secured a part of the Indian Ocean for the Arab navy — Muhammad ibn al-Qasim vowed to bring the treacherous Raja Dahir to justice. From Debul, he proceeded to Nirun (located near the modern Pakistani city of Hyderabad), which at the time was an important fortress. In 712, when he was barely eighteen, he took control this fortress without shedding a drop of blood. Again the locals were taken aback by his kind, tolerant and progressive behaviour and attitude. As he moved in, Jai Singh, the ruler of Nirun and son of Raja Dahir, slipped out of the fortress and joined his father in the heavily fortified city of Brahmanabad.
From Nirun, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim set out in pursuit for Brahmanabad. On his way he conquered Sehwan and from there the news of his sense of justice, tolerance and fair play soon spread across the Indian province of Sind, which prompted many local Hindu priests and tribal leaders to come and pledge their support to him. They agreed to help him oust the tyrannical Raja Dahir from Brahmanabad. As a great leader and motivator of men, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim preferred to win the hearts and minds of the locals through j’ustice, kindness and fair play, rather than use the sword; indeed, he only used the sword as a last resort. His regard for Islamic principles and practices, coupled with his sense z* ••	• J •	•	•	)
of justice and impar^t:ial^i^ty^, irrespective of ones race, class, colour or creed soon won him widespread acclaiim. Even the local Hindu priests and tribal leaders admired him for his wisdom, organisational ability and leadership skills. Thanks to his liberal and humane behaviour towards the local Hind^u^s, the city Of Sisam (si^ituated to^w^ards the west	Sind) also suc^iumbed to the Muslims
without a figH. Thereafter, he ordered boats to
p|^|rrvpared in order to build a floating bridge to Lb>k his forces to cross the Indus.
Atftdpading the arrival of Muhammad ibn iO^sim, Raja Dahir organised a large army of fy thousand horsemen and war elephants, and amped on the plains of Rawai^, not far from the Ianks of the Indus. In June 712, Muhammad ibnal-Qasim led the Muslim army into one of jbe most decisive battles of his military career, papite being heavily outnumbered, he inspired men to fight like lions and after a fierce mntest they eventually cut the enemy defences mpieccs. Led by Jai Singh, the defeated Hindus y to BtJimanabad but Rawar soon fell into Chands o^^ the Muslims. During his stay there iHummad ibn al-Qasim devised and imple-mentted a new political and civil administrate syi^nem; he also sent governors to Rawar, fan and Nirun to ensure these towns and outs were properly governed. He issued strict «u<^dllnes to all his governors with regard to their duties and obligations to their people; he ilso reminded them to observe Islamic principle and practices, and urged them to promote
justice, tolerance and understanding throughout their territot^ies.
From Brahmanatad Muhammad ibn al-Qasim proceeded to Aror and annexed the city after a siege of several weeks. He then captured Bhatia, Iskalandah, al-Sikka and Multan. Thanks to young Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, the large Indian province of Sind eventually became an integral part of the vast Umayyad Empire. The territorial foundations laid by Muhammad ibn al-Qasim back in the eighth century endure to this day, in the form of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Unfortunately, due to a family dispute back in Damascus, Caliph Sulaiman later recalled Muhammad ibn al-Qasim from the subcontinent and reportedly had him tortured to death at the age of twenty-one. If he had not been recalled from Sind, who knows where his story might have ended. Muhammad ibn al-Qasim s tragic and premature death not only deprived the Muslim world of one of its most celebrated military generals, it also delayed Islamic expansion into the rest of the subcontinent by another three hundred years.
f 2191
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Jjolid build, he was - like his lather - very nJ amlbtiious, and a young man who also taste lor dte good things in life. Thanks faher's support for, and fierce loyalty to,
Musa ibn
THOUGH MUSLIMS FIRST made inroads into North Africa during the reign of Caliph Umar, the Byzantines re-conquered their lost territories during the conflict which ensued between Caliph Ali and Muawiyah; thus the .Muslims were not able to consolidate their presence in North Africa at the time. After Muawiyah ascended the Umayyad throne in 661, he not only reunited the .Muslim world under his lead-dr ership but also launched expeditions to North Africa and thereby brought a large part of that region back under Umayyad authority. Under the able leadership of Uqba ibn Nafi, the Umayyad forces drove out the Byzantines and in 670 the Muslims founded the historic city Qayrawan (in present-day Tunisia), thus consolidating Islamic power in that region for the first time. Foll^owing Uqbas ousting from power in 672, Abu Muhajir Dinar was appointed governor, but he proved to be both incompetent and ineffective. To make marters worse, Yazid then ascended the Umayyad throne in 680 and, having taken his eyes off events in North Africa, he engaged in a war of attrition with fellow ^duslims at home. This enabled the Byzantines to recover and inflict a crushing defeat on the North African Musftms. In desperation, Yazid recalled Uqba ibn Nafi
from retirement and sent him to the Maghreb to prevent the impending military disaster. On his arrival, Uqba swiftly reorganised the Muslim army under his leadership and drove back the Byzantines, extending Umayyad rule all the way to the Atlantic coast. However, soon afterwards Uqba and his forces were soundly defeated by the North African Berber tribes and, again, the Umayyad grip on that region became precarious until the heroic Muslim general Musa ibn Nusayr emerged to permanendy establish an Islamic presence in that part of the world.
JVfusa ibn Nu^s^ayr was born during the reign of Caliph Umar. His family hailed from the noble Arab tribe of Lakhm, whose members once occupied prominent positions in the Lakhmid dynasry ofHdra (in present-day Iraq). His father, Nus^ay^r, was rescued from a Christian monastery in Ayn al-Tamr (in western Iraq) by the Muslim army led by Khalid ibn al—Walid (during the reign of Caliph Abu Bakr), and he later worked as a bodyguard for a number of prominent Umayyad leaders, including Caliph Muawiyah and Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwan, the governor of Egypt. Raised in a relatively weO^t^l^^y family, young Musa aspired to follow in the foot^s^eps of his father and join the Umayyad military service. Tall, slim
(F j[^,t1
” r r	'	'
.imayvad royd family, Musa had unlimited C	iiii- 1	•	1	t
,-oopiions avaiiable to him but, in the end, ^to enter the Umayyad armed forces and , a soldier. Known for his bravery, courage 11X11081 ability, he made his mark as a soldier .rfain^l^efield, and played an active part in the jutvad conquest of Cyprus during the reign of dM^uw^'yah. His loyalty and devotion to ^Urnyyyds endeared him to the ruling elites, If^twlf^ly promoted him to one of the highest rtawithin the Umayyad army.
ffkn Abd al-Mlalik ibn Marwan ascended throne in 685, he appointed his hku Abd al-Aztz, to the post of governor of |a'p't. Al the time Musa was in his mid-forties al ltd already acquired something of a repu-liwn as a military general, thus he became an >r and aide to both Caliph Abd al-Malik J liis brother. He served the Caliph and his Ibt^i^fin various capacities until 692, when he iBKntto Basrah to take over the vacant post of lifevenue collector. During his stay there he Imcd the Cal^li^h’s brother, Bishr ibn Marwan, liri period and thereafter worked under Hajjaj p?W. As a result, he became a proficient civil feinr whose knowledge and understanding of peal govvrniaice and civil administration was nty admired. However, he later became em-E&d in a dispute over financial impropi^i€^ty^. p)igh Hajjaj accused him of misappropriat-lijXaic revenue, Musa vehemently rejected the iige. But since Hajjaj was a ruthless and un-p7tomising governor (who regularly executed [opponents without giving them a fair hearing), did not pursue the matter further and padJUed to Egypt to save his skin. There he Mu refuge with Abd al-Aziz, his close friend pgo^’ei^mor of Egypt, but when the news ofhis Wn Egypt was retard to the Caliph, the [drsummoned him to Damascus. He arrived ‘D^nna^i^ius accompanied, by Abd al-Aziz, who d»kd his friend s reputation with such vigour
and eloquence that the Caliph cleared him of all charges of corruption. Musa then went to Egypt with the governor and helped Abd al-Aziz restructure his civil service with great skill and determination.
Given Musas considerable experience as a military general and civil administrator, Abd al-Aziz considered him to be a great asset to the Umayyads. Thus he helped the governor consolidate his political authority across Egypt, until in 699 Abd al-Aziz appointed him commander of a large military expedition. The purpose of this expedition was to sweep through North Africa and crush the growing unrest, whipped up by the Berbers, against Umayyad rule. This military foray was Musa’s first encounter with the North African Berbers. Musa carried out this task wi such success that the Berbers refrained from instigating any further political uprising. His achievement also pleased Abd al-Aziz who handsomely rewarded him for his efforts. Subsequently, Abd al-Aziz recalled Hassan ibn al-Nu’man, the incumbent governor of North Africa, and replaced him with Musa. Normally, he would have had to consult Abd al-Malik, his brother and Caliph, before appointing Musa to the gov-ernership, but on this ocassion he deliberately did not consult the Caliph because, he felt the latter might overrule him on account of Musa’s alleged financial impropriety. But Abd al-Aziz had no doubts about his integrity and suitability for this post, especially given his extensive experience as a military commander and civil administrator, so he appointed him governor. And although the Caliph was not happy with Abd al-Aziz’s decision to promote Musa, he nevertheless reluctantly accepted his brother’s decision.
Musa was about sixty when he moved to North Africa with his extended family and took up his new post. His arrival was to mark the beginning of a new era in the history of that entire region. He may have been a good governor, but he was also a firm disciplinarian who did not tolerate any form of subversive activity against the State. Upon his arrival in Qayrawan, he launched military expeditions against the rebellious Berber
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tribes who were bent on wreaking havoc in the Umayyad territories. In so doing he undermined the authority of all the Berber chiefs guilty of in-
•	•	I • • I	1	• I •	• •	•
stigating political and military uprisings against the Umayyads. He continued his battle against all subversive forces until they submitted to his authority. It is true that all the previous Muslim rulers of North Africa also faced determined opposition from the Berbers - many struggled to control these cunning, stubborn and unruly tribes - but Musa pursued them with such skill and determination that they had no option but to lay down their arms and submit to his authority. He took responsibility for restoring law and order in the urban areas, while his sons Abdullah and Marwan crushed all resistance to his rule in the rural areas. Most astonishingly, within a few months of his arrival in Qayrawan, Musa managed to restore peace and security across North Africa. By all accounts, this was a truly remarkable achievement. He had done what no other Muslim ruler had been able to achieve and, in the process, collected a large quantity of booty, one fifth of which he sent to the Caliph in Damascus; a portion was distributed to his troops, while the remainder was sent to the provincial treasury (bait al-mat). When Abd al-Aziz received news of Musas success, he felt his decision to promote the latter to governorship was vindicated, and even the Caliph was elated by the news of Umayyad progress in North Africa. However, after Abd al-Aziz s sudden death in 704, the Caliph appointed his brother, Abdullah, governor of Egypt. Although he supported Musa in his efforts to strengthen Umayyad rule in North Africa, a year later Caliph Abd al-Malik also died. He was succeeded by his son, al-Walid, who changed the existing political arrangements and restricted the power of the governor of Egypt. Hereafter, Musa was required to report directly to Caliph al-Walid in Damascus.
After consolidating his rule across much of North Africa, Musa decided to bring the whole of the Maghreb fully under his control. After the Caliphs confirmation of him as governor of the Maghreb in 707, he organised a large army and
left Qayrawan for Tangier in order to bring a region under Umayyad political control. Des • the Berbers stiff resistance, Musa triumphan / marched into Tangier where Ilyan (or Julian) t J Christian ruler, submitted to Umayyad authority without a fight — as he had done previous -to Uqba ibn Nafi. The rapid capture ofTanj without a fight encouraged Musa to continue his march towards the province of Sus. Led byMusa and Tariq ibn Ziyad, the Umayyad army advanced very rapidly and soon brought the entire Maghreb under Umayyad control. He then established a permanent garrison in Tangiers while Ilyan, the Christian ruler, moved to Ceuta where he lived with his people under Umayyad protection. A few years later, Ilyan played a pivotal role in the Islamic conquest of both Gibraltar and Spain under the leadership of the legendary Muslim general Tariq ibn Ziyad.
After annexing the entire Maghreb, Musa appointed Tariq as his deputy governor of Morocco, and also instigated a large scale feconsfrucii()n programme. Soon scores of mosques, schools and colleges were built across the Maghreb and in so doing he encouraged the Berbers ro embrace Islam. His efforts bore fruit as the Berbers began to enter the fold of Islam in their droves. As such, Musas role in the conquest	North Africa
and the Maghreb, nor to mention his role in I the conversion of the North African Berbers to Islam, was nothing short of phenomenal. Indeed, the credit for establishing a permanent Islamic presence in North Africa and the Maghreb must go mainly ro Musa. He stayed in Tangier long enough to devise and implement a funcuoning political and civil administrative system there and also established several military bases across the Maghreb in order to maintain socio-poiiu(ail peace, order and security throughout that region. During those early days of Muslim rule in North Africa, Musas extensive experience as a political operator and military commander stood him in good stead, as the Umayyad Empire expanded rapidly both in the East and the West. After securing Tangier, he returned to Qayrawan as North Africa's most effecrive and poweriM

nOf< Thanks to his personal bfav^ety, Tidied political and diplomatic skills, and great ability, Islam became a permanent ^oftlie North African cultural landscape. It Ljalso Musa who nominated Tariq ibn Z^iyad pjrliead the campaign to conquer Gibraltar J Spain. When Tariqs expedition proved a ^he joined forces with him and brought a ^ndiicuit part of Spain under Umayyad rule. If •L and Tariq had not been recalled by Caliph |(®lid ro Damascus, they probably would have further into mainland Europe. How^evet^, ^h the dep-a^irure ofMusa and Tariq from North
Africa, Islamic conquests of the rest of Europe ground to a halt, even though Spain remained a Muslim country for more than another seven hundred years.
Given Musas remarkable achievements as a ruler and military commander, one would have thought the Umayyad Caliph would have granted him a warm reception on his arnvd rn Damascus, but unfortunately Caliph Caiman, al-Walid s successor, completely ignored the great Muslim conquerot^. He died in poverty at the age of around seventy-seven and was buried in Wadi al-Qura, located in Syria.
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Shah Jahan (b.1592 - d.1666)
FOUNDED BY ZAHIR AL-DIN BABAR (Babur) in 15:26, the Mughal dynasty ruled the Indian subcontinent for more than three centuries with great splendour and munificence. Expanded and consolidated by Akbar the Great during his long reign of forty-nine years, the Mughal dynasty subsequently became one of the Muslim worlds foremost political and military powers, along with the Ottomans and the Safavids. After the death of Akbar in 1605, his son Salim (also known as Emperor Jahangir) ascended the throne and attempted to further consolidate Mughal power and authority, but he encountered many political obstacles and internal challenges. Jahangir may have been a successful ruler but he was also a pleasure-seeker who surrounded himself with much wealth and luxury After securing Mughal rule in Bengal, he built some of the most beautiful fountains and gardens ever constructed by a Mughal rule^r^. And unlike his father, Jahangir I was highly educated and wrote his autobiography, Tuzuk-i-Jahangir (Memoirs of Jahangir), which is today considered to be a work of considerable historical significance and literary merit. The fact that Jahangir was more a conqueror of hearts than of land is most evident from the fact that peace and prospenty reigned supreme during his rufe.	|
I But towards the end of his reign of twentymo years, he became embroiled in a serious internal family dispute, sparked off by the question of political succession. The ensuing discord divided the royal family and severely undermined his political power and authority. Jahangir was ev'e^nnaiUy succeeded by his son, Shah Jahan, who went onto become one of the Muslim world s most famous II and romantic rulers.
Abu Muzaftar Shihab al-Din Muhammad Sahib-i-Qiran II, better known as Shah Jahan ('King of the World'), was born during the long and successful reign of his grandfather, AJ^I^ar the Great. His birth was considered to be a good omen for the Mugh^als because, in that same Akbar went on to extend Mughal rule in the north India. Overjoyed at the birth ofh^is third grandson, Akbar named him Khiirram, meaning joy and happiness'. The Mughal asu^olc^g^ers apparently observed the constellations of the stars at the time Shah Jahan s birth and, accor^d^ing to them, they were similar to the constellations observed at the birth of Amir Timur, the great ancestor of the Mughals, and this was considered to be a good omen for the boy. Brought up by his father, young Shah Jahan received a thorough education in the languages, arts and ralig^ious
p^ugh his fathar, Jahangi^ H a lav-
■ I Je and was very fo n d 0 f wine' Shah afov UPt0 be a sensible young man who rf?J0hhIiol. Sucn was Jus aversion to unin-ft fflattdalism and pkasure-seeking that he 0 reproach^ hh farter for Hs addkuon to LlhoL ^Ps 0o was h fn early Islamk educa-10 tthkh elJ^"er^lual^I^<?d H’m from the waywafa Jmilssanuc ^acnces whkh prevailed wifain rami|y at the ume.
In i6n, when Shah Jahan was only nineteen ^m^rkd MihIa|-Nisa, popluarly known ^r Jahan (Tight of tte Worfd'h who was 0 daughter of a Persian immigrant. Being very .^ent, exceptionally beautirul and highly tfdiuois, slie began to exert undue mfluence fl ha liusband startty after tteu marriage. Sta ■winced her husband to appoint her fathaI^, fomad i^^I;11, and her brother Asaf Khan to cso of tta highest pohfica1 posts m the ;and. She ten married tar taugliter by tar first husband l]i^a^e^lIe youn^st son Prince Shahtyar, thus -nterstren^hmng tar position m tta Mughal tarty. As Jahangir increasingly tacame refiant I oniis domineering wta to carry out fas duties rd oHfcpiions as amperor, Shah Jahan, wta at I krone	with tta roya1 fimAy co-operated
tHy with Nur Jakin and tar brottar Auif' Khan fiiowas the hirne Minister at tta time) to dis-inea tta af^^rs of ^ate. Bur ta co-operated inb fa on rhe unde^stial(ding rtat ta was fas . Efi hrllr-a)p;lreni. Nor eurpri’sine^|^; during is penod Shah Jahan served his fiittar wi’th LiiWy and function including leading fnal mJitary expeditions against ttah rivah. Did, when he captured he Hn^om of Ah-^ar in t6^ Jahangir was so delighted wkh ® wm's adlieriment rtat ta conferred on fam fcoyal tide of ‘Shah Jatan'.
However, Nur Jahan was not vety fond of
Jahan; slie became vety Jealous of tam to lla^r^li faat she tagan to secretiy p|ot a^mst < Soon after marrying tar daughter to Prince y^^^l she began to exert tar ^fitica1 authored push for tar son-mdaw to ta crowned Vo^r after tar husband s taatfe even though

I	everyone within the royal family knew that Shah
Jahan was Jahangir ’s nominated heir. This was a dangerous and unprecedented move on the part of Nur Jahan. As an intelligent young man, it did not take Shah Jahan too long to realise what was happening, but he was determined not to be sidelined or pushed aside. Predicta bly, this sparked off a serious and damaging succession battle within the royal family. Exasperated by Nur Jahans po-| litical intrigues and by his fathers apparent inability to restrain her, Shah Jahan eventually revolted against the emperor. The timing of his rebellion could not have come at a worse time for Emperor Jahangir because at the same time the Mughals had also lost the northern province of Qandahar to Shah Abbas, then the Safavid ruler of Persia. Faced with foreign invasion in the Northwest and open rebellion from his son at home, Jahangir found himself caught between a rock and a hard place. When the news of Shah Jahan's annexation of Bihar and Bengal was relayed to Jahangir, he sent Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan to go and crush his rebellious son and his supporters. After suffering defeat on the battlefield, Shah Jahan went on the run, only to be reconciled with his ailing father in 1625. By then, however, considerable loss and damage had already been inflicted on Mughal power and authority. As for Nur Jahan, the instigator of this whole sorry tale, her hopes of seeing her son-inlaw succeed her husband were also dashed.
Indeed, as soon as the news Of Jahangirs death was announced, Prince Shahryar took control of the public treasury in Lahore and installed himself as the new Mughal emperor, but Shah Jahan had other ideas. Hitherto confined to the Deccan region on his father's orders, he swiftly moved to Agra, the capital of the Mughal dynasty, and found a powerful supporter and ally in the person of Asaf Khan, his father-inlaw and the incumbent Prime Minister. In the ensuing battle, Shah Jahan's forces, led by Asaf Khan, routed Shahryar's army, thereby paving the way for Shah Jahan to formally ascend the Mughal throne at the age of thirty-six. After being crowned emperor, Shah Jahan transferred
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more political power to Asaf Khan, the Prime Minister, while Nur Jahan was dispatched to Lahore where she eventually died in 1645. Unlike his father, Shah Jahan was a bold and decisive ruler. He swiftly removed all rivals from his path and consolidated his power and authority throughout the Mughal Empire. Although he inherited from his father a beleaguered administration which suffered from much corruption and lack of accountability, he reformed the organisation and this helped him to face the new challenges which confronted the Mughals at the time. Everything went according to plan at the beginning, and the emperor was delighted by the progress he was making.
However, his success and optimism were soon dampened by two early rebellions against his rule. In the first year of his reign, Jujhar Singh, the Bundela chief, instigated an uprising against Shah Jahan, but he was soundly defeated and driven into the mountains by the Mughals. A year later, another powerful uprising was led by Khan Jahan Lodi, who was an Afghan ruler, but the Mughals hunted him from one place to another before inflicting a final defeat on him. During the next two years Shah Jahan remained busy dealing with the appalling impact of famine in both Deccan and Gujarat. According to Abd al-Hamid Luhori, the noted Mughal historian, this famine was so devastating that the people were forced to devour human remains. During this period he also had to come to terms with the death of his beloved wife and consort, Mumtaz Mahal (meaning ‘Chosen One of the Palace"), the daughter of Prime Minister Asaf Khan. Mumtaz was the real love and passion of his life, and her premature death in 1631 was a major blow to Shall Jahan. She not only bore him fourteen children, her death completely changed his outlook on life. Overwhelmed by grief and sadness, his hair turned white and he began to wear dark spectacles to hide the marks of tears.
As a prolific builder*, during his thirty year reign Shah Jahan constructed some of the subcontinents most dazzling works of architecture including the Shalimar Gardens near Lahore, the
historic Jami Masjid (Central mosque) jn h and the etagant Mod (pearl) mosque ta Ag^ also fui|p two rnpressive mausoreums, Ofle . memory of hk father; Jahan^m and anoth^- l 1/1 membrance ofAsjafKhan, his loyal and faPhei^-ir^-^l^u^w, both of which are taft^ Lahore. In addition to this he built nume. hunti*ng fodges and gardens m Sirhind, Lah°fe and Srinagar; and authorised tta consruucno. of a new Hty called	i’n 1639, Tk
city wus completed in 1648 und is today known as Old Delhi. Undoubtedly the most dazzling work of architecture ever produced by a Mislljm is the world famous Taj Muhal (Crown Palace), which is the mausoleum constructed in memory of his beloved wife, Mumtuz Mahal. The Tuj wus designed to s^rmbolise the greatness and end^ming nature his love for Mumtaz. He p^e^i^s^c^i^sdlv chose the site, located on the banks the river Ymunu in Agra, and author*ised the cor^jttj^i^rti^on this immortal building in 1632. Th^c^ir^ands of labourers worked round-^t^k^e^-^clock under the su-pervrision of such eminent Mughal archit^ects as Ustadh Makramar Khan and Ustadh Ahmad Lahori in order to complete the huge p^r^oject on time. After many years of careful planning and hard work, the Taj Mahal was eventually completed in 11648. Made entirely from white m^ar^b^le from the quarries of Rajasthan, the edifice was ex-quisitel^r decorated with Arabic calligraphy and floral designs. More than three und a hulf centuries after its completion, the Tuj Mahal continues to inspire and overwhelm its visitors to this day. It is not only a symbol of eternal and everlasting love, today it is also considered to be one of the seven architectural wonders of the world.
As Shuh Jahan was u prolific builder, so was he also a just and competent ruler who took decisive action against his opponents as and when required (including the Hindu Rujputs who were bent on wreuking huvoc wktan tta Mu^hd territories). After abolishing his father and grand-ftatars unfair poUhc’1, economic kg’ and religious policies (which they enacted in order to win the support anJ favour of tta Hmdus ut the expense of the MushmsL he restored tta fuith
fidence of the ulama (traditional Islamic ^liri	dus'*m masses in the Mughal
|F Unlike his predecessors he proudI titt’ bear^, respited ’nd observed Islamic I A'|^lt5und teachings, und oudawed tta prac-^^)^bcwing before the emperor. Shuh Jahans A Is^e educaition influenced his thinking I di^iour on these and other similar matters.
some Indian historians have accused Lfrsuung an ti-Hindu policies, he was far I tanbdnS ’ racist or religious bigot. He offered I fjlprxtxtton and support to all his Hindu sub-la. Indte<l, he a^li^’^wed the Hindus to observe ^meii^ii)us rites und cultural practices without I [illndnunce whatsoever. Thus Shuh Jahan was ^tolerant and just so’vereiign who ruled his gjectswith more undet^j^tta^n^ing and sensi^iti,^rit^r fa	a^^^r other Mughal ruler^.
Udilkt his gra^(i^;^t^lhet, Ak^b^ar, he was not a
I j&ny coj^iqueror. Keen to a^'oid unnecessary J^ucnn)ri^(^naticn, he tokk a^lti<cn only a^<a’jnst fi who encouraged or supported subversive Ichoes agar^j^it the Mughals. To that effect, in i^hes^f^n his son, Awrangzeb, to confront itUtan ot Bijapur for his persistent opposite (heMughals. Being more radical and en-Lbsticthan his father, Awrang:zeb was on the ffpotcr^l^ing the Sultan a^nd his militia when Mjuhan intervened ro prevent unnecessary Med - on the condition that the Sultan plan annual tribute to the Mughals. Perhaps i only unprowked military campaign he un-aoiok was the attempt to annex Samarqand blund of his legendary ancestor, Amir Timur^. iid, while the Uzbeks were busy fighting W themselves, Shuh Juhan organised u
targe mflkuty expedirion ugainst the rutar of Balkh, wkh a vtaw to procee.mg to Sumarqand. Led by Prince Murad, the expedition returned home tavmg taitad to capture Balkh. Shah Jahun then sent a second expedition, led by Awrungzeb, which forced the Uzbeks to retreat and seek assistance from neighbouring Persta. Tta's trn'ie, faced by the might of these combined forces, the Mughals suffered a crushing defeat and were forced to return home without having conquered Samarqand. The campaign to conquer tta ‘Blue Pearl of the Orient' thus proved to be disastrous for the Mughals both financially and militarily. Their only consolation was that they recaptured Qanduhar from the Persians.
His Central Asian debacle aside, Shah Jahans reign off thirty y^ears was otherwise supremely successful. He strengthened and consolidated M^g^^al power and authority across the subcontinent budt some of the Muslim worids most beautiful mosques and mausoleums, and spread social harmony and economic prosperity throughout the Mughal Empire. In addition, he promoted understanding, tolerance and dialogue between all his subjects, including Mu^slim^s, Hind^u^s, Buddhist^s, Christians, Jains and ot^^r^s. For this reason, Shah Jahans reign is today considered to be the ‘Golden Age’ of Muslim rule in India. In 1657, he fell seri^usl;y ill, which spadked off a civil war between his four sons as they each simultaneously laid claim to the Mughal throne. Shah Jahan's last years were therefore the most tragic period of his life. He died at the age of seventy-four and was buried next to his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal, inside the immortal Taj Mahal m Agra.
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Abul Hasan al-Mas' udi ' (b.ca.895 - d.957)
AFTER THE EMERGENCE of Islam in seventh century Arabia, the once illiterate and uncivilised bedouins of the desert burst onto the global stage under the banner of their new faith and transformed the course of human history. The Arabs crushed the mighty Roman and Persian Empires and carved out for themselves one of the greatest empires in history; they also learned and assimilated the intellectual heritage of ancient Greece, Babylon, China and India, and thereby dominated human thought, culture and civilisation for more than a thousand years. As the Muslim world became a beacon of light for the rest of the world, people flocked to the foremost centres of learning and higher education in Baghdad, Damascus, Cordova and Cairo to study science, philosophy, mathematics, arts and architaciUIa under the guidance of some of the Muslim world's greatest minds. In doing so, Muslims prepared the way for the emergence of modern science, culture and civilisation. The tenth century was one of the most iniallaciually productive periods in the history of Islam, for it was during this period that great Muslim thinkers like Ibn Sina, al-Farabi, al-Razi, al-Biruni and Ibn al-Hayham lived and thrived; they collectively helped to push the boundaries of human thought and raise
r
the purauh of taow^ge to a new and highu level. Al-Mas’udi, the famous Mu^slim scho^lar and po1ymath, also hved during tfas penod and c^ontributed imm^e^nsely to the dev^elopment of science, philosophy, Islamic hist^o^iy,, geology, geography and natural history.
Abul Hasan Ali ibn Ht^s^sain ibn Ali al-Mas’udi was born in Baghdad during the reign of the A^bbasid Caliph Mu'tadid. His family traced their ancestry back to Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, ihLafamollS companion of the Prophet, and thus were known to have been a noble and respected Arab famlh. Al-Mas'udi grew up at a time when the influence of Mu'tazilism was still very strong within the intellectual and cultural circles of Baghdad, which at the time was one of the Muslim world's foremost centres of philosophical and scientific learning. During his early days he came under the influence of philosophical Mu'tazilism to the extent that he became a prominent exponent of Islam from a Mu’tazilite perspective. Heavily influenced by the ideas and thoughts of Mu'ia2il’iir thinkers like Abu Ali al-Jubbai, Abul Hashim and qadi Abd al-Jabbar, he also became interested in history and the natural sciences. After completing his formal education, he left his native Baghdad and travelled extensively in pursuit of
Up^. He started his journeys relatively -.iewas in his early twenties when he first Lo travel in pursuit of knowledge. Despite ad studying at all the prominent centres in Iraq and the neighbouring Arab ^lti^(^5, his thirst for ^owte^e Iemained un-rf.d^t^d. Like Ibn Sina, al-Razi and al-Biruni jo were his contemporaries), the incessant xjuit of knowledge and wisdom became his ?jD nreeocupauon in life.
ythough al-Mas'udi travelled the length and yJitili of the Arab world, he did not travel for bsiake of travelling; in fact, his journeys were m^otvK^d by a higher goal. Everywhere he went jfOttlully observed both the geographical and jt[noj^^ra)^^iica1 make-up of the place, and took jjpiousnotes about the locals, their culture, tra-I juons and social habits. At a time when even fdlllngfrom one town to another was consid-ado be a ha^^^I^Idoue task, he became one of st most prolific travellers in history^. Three cen-aantes before Marco Polo and Ibn Batuttah were he m^i^t^lll^^d across a signif^<^;ant part of the Ib-n^t^wn world on his own. Fn^im his native I Bahhatd, he journeyed across Persia and reached Mi while he was still in his t^venties. In India, 'itnsited the pro’vinces of Sind, Punjab, Konkan aiMalabar. His detail<^<d desi^r^ii^t^i^ion of the prin-oTdiiy of Mansura, which was the commercial k of Muslim Sind at the time, was as vivid sit was rnllghlening. Named after Mansur ibn jnhur, the Umayyad governor of Sind, the city vb situated on the banks of the Indus and al-W conssdered it to be one of the most pros-trrous places he had visited in India. From India, ItMaa’udi retreated to Karman in Persia, where I kesuyed for a period before returning again to I tit This time he travelled further into India iiiaehrdideo, he was surprised to encounter Wm traders and merchants who had sailed pas far away as Yemen and settled among pHindus in some of India's most remote and i Wtd regions.
from	he proceeded to Cey|on ^resem-
1y Sri Lanta) and from ^ere he satacd down 'tdian Ocean and reached Zanzibar ata
Madaeaecar. After a start stay in Madagascar, ta set out for wtat is now tta Gulf .State of Oman, via Basrah. Then he sailed along the shores of the Caspian Sea and lisiied parts of Centra1 Asta Syria and Palestine before finally returning home to Baghdad. Eager to learn more, al-Mas'udi ttan trava11ed across tta Midd|e East and Asm m pursuit of taow^ge, and rn tta process he became a pioneering cultural explorer as well as a great geograptar. He not on|y caretahy observed all the places he visited but, most crucially, recorded his v^ws and opmons about a11 ttase places in the form of a book which has remained extant to this day. As an eminent scholar and scientist, al-Mas'udi w^as not interested in gossip or haaI^say; rather he surveyed most the geographical literature of his time — some of which he mentioned in his book by name — and did so in order to improve the historical, geological and geographical ideas and thought's of his pred^ec^essors. Prior to his time, some of the Muslim wor^ids great think^ers and scientists (like al-Khwarizmi, al-Kindi and al-Sar^chsi) had resea]^(^lied and written extensively on these subjects. Indeed, al-Khwarizmis celebrated book Kitab Surat al-Ard (Book on the Shape of Earth) w^as a pioneeri.ng work in the field geography which later inspired other Muslim sci<entists and geographers to pursue advanced research in this subject. Although al-Khwarizmis book laid the foundations for the study of geography among the Muslims, it was al-Mas'udi who pushed the frontiers of geological and geographical knowledge, thanks to the fresh information and data he had obtained from across the world during his wanderjahr'en.
It was during his stay in Basrah that al-Mas'udi recorded his ideas and thoughts on a wide range of subjects (including history, geology and geography) in the form of a book. Entitled Muruj al-Dhahab wa Maadin al-Jawhar (The Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems) he provided, in this voluminous book, a detailed account of his travels in Persia, India, Ceylon and Central Asia; he also recorded new information about these places and highlighted their hieioI^lee, geo-
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logical variations and demographic structures. In addition to providing an illuminating description of all the places he visited, he compared and contrasted the traditions, cultures and habits of, for example, the Persians with those of the Indians. In doing so, he paved the way for other Muslim thinkers, such as Ibn Khaldun, to pursue their sociological analysis of culture and society. He then analysed the nature of earthquakes, geological formations and even explained how a windmill he had seen in the city of Sijistan (located in the Persian province of Khurasan) actually worked. The accounts of his journeys were accurate, vivid and comprehensive. A reader of this book cannot help but admire al-Mas’udi for his rigorous methodology, insights into different cultures, varied interests, and of course his remarkable ability to sift through such a large quantity of historical, geological, geographical and anecdotal information about so many different cultures and countries, before compiling them in the form of a book.
Considered to be one of the most comprehensive works ever written on the subject of histoiy, geology and geography, al-Mas’udi completed the first draft of his book in 947. He later revised it in 956 and a French translation was published in Paris between 1861 and 1877 in nine bulky volumes. Al-Mas’udi’s contributions in the fields of geology, geography and navigation were such that his pioneering works influenced prominent Muslim scientists and geographers like al-Biruni, al-Maqdisi and al-Idrisi. Many years later, most of the medieval Muslim geographers, like al-Idrisi, travelled across the Muslim world and parts Of Europe, knowing only too well that pioneering scholars and explorers like al-Mas’udi had already preceeded them many centuries earlier. And although it is true that eminent scholars and geographers like al-Idrisi broke new ground in the study of geography by developing cartography, which enabled them to produce the first accurate map of the world (depicting its sphere in the form of a disc), a careful study of their work — especially al-Idrisis famous Nuzhat al-Musbtaq fi Ikbtiraq al-A faq (Enter-
tainment for Those Who Wish to Travel a the World), also known as Kitab Book of Roger) — shows that their Wor,k^ profoundly influenced by the geographic] jCfe and thoughts of al-Mas’udi.	,<*ass
In addition to being a pioneering explor gifted geologist and an outstandmg ge^r^’3 al-Mas’udi was aho an historian of the hS calibre. Along with rJ-BaJadhuri, al-Tabari a] Isfahani, Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldun, he f today considered to be one of the Muslim world’ greatest historians. Inspired by the Prophet of Islam, the early Muslims preserved as much information as possible about the life and times of the Prophet (sirah), his companions (sahabah), and those of their successors (&z£z»h) for the benefit of future generations. Al-Mas’udi followed in their footsteps and became a prolific writer and historian. Indeed, along with his illustrious contemporaries al-Tabari and al-Isfahani, he pr^c^duc^ed some of the most celebrated works of history ever written in Arabic. A work of universal history on a colossal scale, al-Tabari’s Kitab Tarikh al-Rusul wal Muluk (The Book of the History of Prophets and Kings) begins with creation and traces the lives and careers of all the prominent Prophets, including an extensive account of the life and times of Prophet Muhammad and his companions. It concludes with some of the major events which took place during the authors own lifetime. Hailed as a m^ast^e^r^p^i^e^ce, this work has recently been published in English in th^i^f^iy^'^ciight volum^e^s.
Like al-Tabari, Abul Faraj al-Isfahani was an outstanding historian who wrote his Kitab al-A^gbani (The Book of Songs) in more than t^vent^' volume^s. As a work of cultural history, this book is rated very highly by the Islamic historians. Like al-Tabari and al-Isfahani, Ahmad ibn Yahya al-
Baladhuri was another outstanding early Muslim historian who wrote two famous books, namely pur^/h aZ-Bu/dan (The Conquest of Countries) and the voluminous Ansab a/-Ashraf(The Lineage ° the NtobKs^ In hese two boOs, he provided a wea!th of information aboutthe wly Isl^rnic conquests, as wAl as detailed accounts
life and times of the first four Caliphs of .|fld the Umayyad period. However, unfike historians, al-Mas’udi did not collect a [qaan,^ity of information and compHe it in ^Jogicd order; mstead he adopted a criricaJI fhco writing an d interpreting history. J- jj evident from the fact that his magiste-1 I nMd dlDhahab surveys the same historical as that of al-Tabaris Tarikh, yet his work Coch superior to the latter in terms of quality j-cfoolarship and literary production. Indeed, * nd hy die critical and engaging histori-j methodology of the early Islamic historians E js al-Mas’udi, four hundred years later Ibn the celebrated North African Muslim ttofian. authored his world famous Muqaddi-upTiriikh (Introduction to History).
AL-MAS n UDI
Towards tta end of Ws life, al-Mas’udi left Basr^ and moved to Syria for a period He then went to Cairo where he composed another voluminous work on history. Entitled Akhbar al-Zaman (An Account of Times), this work on history and culture consisted of around thirty volumes. In the final year of his life, he completed yet another important book Kitab al-Tanbih wa’l Ishraf (Book of Indication and Revision). In this treatise, he explored aspects of human geography, climatology, oceanography, ecology, natural history and the philosophy of nature. Widely considered to be one of the greatest Muslim polymaths of all time, across medieval Europe al-Mas’udi became known as the ‘Herodotus and Pliny of the Arabs’. He died at the age of sixty-two and was buried in al-Fustat, Egypt.
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Abul/iQasim' al-Zahaawi §(b:.:936 '-'d.1013)
I
AFTER THE UMAYYADS were ousted from power by the Abbasids in 750, Prince Abd al-Rahman ibn Muawiyah fled Damascus and arrived in North Africa. From there he reached Cordova, the capital of al-andalus (Muslim Spain) in 756, and swiftly assumed control of that country. Abd al-Rdhmans unexpected rise to power in Islamic Spain assured the continuation of Umayyad rule in the Islamic West for almost another three hundred years. By unifying Spain under his able leadership, he also inaugurated one of the most memorable periods in European history. Under the guidance of his descendants such as Abd al-Rahman II and Muhammad I, Spain became one of the most advanced European nations of the time. During the reign of Abd al-Rahman III and Hakam II the fortunes of Islamic Spain increased so rapidly that Cordova became one of Europe's most impressive capitals. Thanks to their generous patronage of learning and higher education, Caliph Abd al-Rahman III and his successors turned Cordova into a thriving centre of intellectual, cultural and literary activities. As a result, scholars, scientists, mathematicians, philosophers and theologians flocked from across Europe to the leading Spanish cities in order to learn, study and master
fj?	iZahrawi devekped a keen interest in
tfJal sciences. Thus he received advanced in medicine at Cordova under the ce of its l^adh^g Muslim physicians, and sc(^uired something of a reputation for Sis as a medical practitioner. It was during ^0(1 that Caliph Abd al-Rahman III came about the young physician and, accord-% he inv*te<l al-^^alirawi to the Caliphal court. Slough he was barely in his mid-twenties at Llime, the Caliph was deeply impressed by jaJ^awis profound knowledge and under-linng of medicine and asked him to become ^|^rIsonal physician. He went on to serve the Oliph in the capacity of personal physician until I fll2tl^rr died in 961 at the age of seventy-one, Lw ruled Islamic Spain for no less than half ifDUfy.
jU a physidian, al-Zahrawi was a proud inher-hxof (r2(^idid)nal Islamic medicine. If ancient krdph^^y^it^iims like Hippocrates, Galen, Dio-jaxafes and Paul of Aegina were highly-skilled rfcal practiiioners who contributed im-$4 to the deKeopment of medicine, then Mushm physicians like al-Kindi, Ali ibn
4
LM al-Tabari and Abu Bakr al-Razi were ifnt to study and integrate ancient Greek :dd thought into the Islamic worldview, d (hereby produce a powerful and authorise medical synthesis which influenced the '.lyand practice of medicine up to the modern rd. And although it is true that the Greeks medicine to be yet another scientif-i^diIapldne like astronomy and cosmology, the p Musslm scientists and physicians refused I^MpaIt^(^t^t;a^ise science; instead they devel-W an integrand and holistic approach based pfe fundamental principles and practices of I W.That isto say, influenced by the princi-'Mlbl^b al-nabi (‘the Prophetic medicine'), «tuly Musllm physicians formulated an es-My Wamic approach to medical science sought to remedy the physical ailments, ^0 do so widhout overbooking the emotioned spiNnd dimension of man. This explains ‘w went out of their way to o^amse their
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the finer pomts of thei’r chosen pursuits under the tutekge of Europe's great mmds. At the time, some of Europe’s leading scientists, inu?lh^(tu^a^s and writers happened to be Muslims who flourished in Spain under the generous patronage of the Umayyad ruler's. Al-Zahrawi was one such outstanding scholar and scientist whose contribution and achievement in the field of medicine and surgery was unique and unprecedented.
Abul Qasim Khalaf ibn Abbas al-Zdirawi, known in medieval Europe as Abulcasis, was born in the royal suburb of al-Zahra in Cordova during the glorious reign of Caliph Abd al-Rahman III. Born and raised at a time when Islamic Spain was at its intellectual zenith, al-Zahrawi grew up to be a prodig^iou^sly talented child who exceUed in his studies. Thanks to Caliph Abd al-Rahman Ill's long and wise reign, political stability was restored across Muslim Spain and material prosperity spread throughout the country like never before. This encouraged both Muslim and nonMuslim scholars and scientists to collaborate and make some of medieval Europe’s finest scientific and literary contributions, complementing the great cultural and architectural achievements of the time. After completing his early education in Arabic and aspects of Islamic and physical
healthcare programme in accordance with the all-encompassing Islamic approach to life, health and well-being. Following in their footsteps, al-Zahrawi also studied and practiced medicine from an holistic perspective and, like his illustrious predecessors, he believed that diseases and ailments were best treated in their wider context rather than in isolation.
Al-Zahrawi was barely twenty-five when al-Hakam ascended the throne in Cordova and asked him to serve as his personal physician. Like his father, al-Hakam was a wise, peaceful and benevolent ruler who became renowned for his love of learning and scholarship. To this end he promoted learning and education across Muslim Spain, and transformed the Academy in Cordova into one of the largest institutions of higher education in Europe at the time. Likewise, the libraries of Cordova were packed with books and manuscripts on all the sciences of the day. The Caliph also recruited some Of the brightest minds Of the time to his institutions of higher education, and thereby blazed a trail which continued to burn across Europe for centuries. Such was al-Hakam’s enthusiasm for learning and scholarship that the historians have compared him with the Abbasid Caliph Abdullah al-Ma’mun who was also a formidable champion of higher education and learning. As the Caliph's personal physician, al-Zahrawi had full access to his private library which contained some of the best medical textbooks of the day, and this enabled him to devote all his spare time and energy to advanced study and research into all aspects of medicine. Although there were many other outstanding Muslim scientists (most notably Abul Qasim Maslamah al-Majrit’i, Abu Yusuf ibn Ishaq ibn Shabrut and Areeb ibn Sa’d al-Katib al-Qurtubi) who lived and practiced medicine in Cordova at the time, it was al-Zahrawi who was destined to carry out ground-breaking research in medicine and develop scores of new surgical tools and techniques for the benefit of future generations.
During the course of his medical career, al-Zahrawi pursued theoretical research, but also
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carried out practical experiments in order to demonstrate or verify his theories at a practical level. As a pioneer of surgical anatomy, he performed a large number of operations, ranging from simple Caesarean sections, to more complex and delicate eye operations. He performed such complex and often critical surgical operations at a time when there were no suitable medical tools or equipment to assist him. This prompted him to devise and develop the surgical equipment which would enable him to perform medical operations with success, and in so doing he laid the foundations for the modern science of surgery. No doubt the reluctance of the early Muslim physicians to carry out surgical operations hindered the development of clinical anatomy in the Muslim world until the pioneering al-Zahrawi took the initiative and invented the surgical tools necessary for performing operations. He not only invented a large number of surgical tools, but also performed numerous operations using the same tools and equipment, thus paving the way for the emergence of surgical procedures and techniques as we know them today. Moreover, as an accomplished practitioner of cauterisation (the practice of searing a wound by burning it with a hot iron to destroy the infection), al-Zahrawi was able to utilise this technique to treat other medical conditions such as haemorrhoids, malignant tumour's and excessive bleeding. The medieval Muslim physicians preferred this method because traditional Islamic teachings justified it as a legitimate practice. Not surprisingly, al-Zahrawi recommended it for the treatment of apoplexy, epilepsy, bone fractures and dislocations, as well as various other surgical disord^e^i^s.
As a practising Muslim, he understood and appreciated why women preferred to be operated on by women rather than men, so he used to train midwives to carry out emergency Caesarean operations and other clinical procedures on women. If an operation turned out to be more difficult than anticipated, he provided guidance and instructions to the mid^w^iv^es from behind a screen. In short, had it not been for al-Zahrawi
j two hundred different surgical . ment, most of which he had and all the illustrations were a 4 44e 4 hut precise explana-'’'if’ k ! ( o its meaning and purpose. The f his book became so popular in fj 4 ’ was first transited mto Latm by Ce	‘ind published in Venice in
&0 .to f was published in Strasbourg in 1 541 d Oxfonl ‘n This 1 tf)1’ j so highly by the Europeans that it to all medical students at Europe's until as late as the eiglateenth famous French surgeon Guy de
the Muslim contribution to the devel of the science of surgery would not hav^ worth mentioning. After a lifetime deX? medical research and surgery^ al-Za^h^rawi even 4° ally decided to write a book on the subject a' the same time as al-Zahrawi was busy writjn his book, Ibn Sina (the renowned Muslim phy. sician and philosopher) was also in the process of writing his famous al-Qanun fi al-Tibb (The Canon of Medicine) which subsequently became one of 'he most poputar med^ en<yccloaeedias of all time. Like Ibn Sinas Canon, al-Zdirawi’s monumental Kitab al-Tasrif Liman Ajaz An^-il Ta’allfKn Aid to Him Who Lacks the to Read Large Books) played a pivotal rote m 'te development of modern medicrne and surgied procedures and techniques. Consisting of thirty chaptere, 'his book was in fact a masswe ency I	clopaedia on medicine and surgery and soon
after its publication it became one of the most sought-after surgka! textbooks of its time. After providing a detailed and systematic explanation of cauterisauon and how this medical procedure is to be carried out, al-Zahrawi explained how surgical operations, including ocular and dental surgery, should be performed using a scalpel. In addition to this, he covered aspects o7of^sttetriics and explained how gallstones should be reH^(^\e^e, among many other topics. He was of the opinion that a decaying tooth should be removed and, in certam circum^e^l^rn^c^es, how i't couti be replaced with artificial tooth or one extI^r^(^tee from animals. As an accomp^l^ished dent^ist, he was thoroughly familiar with all aspects of oral hy^giene and dent^i^st^iy'
In the last part of his Tasrif, he pr^ovided a
detailed explanation o^' bone fractures and dislocations; he argued that fractures and dis^l^o^ca^i^i^o^ns could be treated successfuHy whhout having to operate on them. For the first time in iT^t^dn^al history, he correcdy diagnosed that f^a^i^al^)^^is resulted from the fracture of the spine. He then explained ah aspects of gynaecology (including c.hildbirth) and also idendfied what is today widely known as "Kalcher’s Position’. Most sig-016^^^ ^^Zahrawis book conam^ illus^|^i^a-
Chauliac considered it to be such an important textbook on surgery that he included it in one of his own works.
Though al-Zahrawi became famous in the West as the ‘father of surgery', his works did not receive similar recognition in the Islamic East, perhaps because surgery was never a popular branch of medicine in the Muslim world. Nevertheless, al-Zahrawi was an unusually gifted physician who contributed more to the development of surgery and surgical tools and procedures than any other single individual in the history of medicine. He died at the age of seventy-seven and was buried in his native Cordova.
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FOLLOWING THE ESTABLISHMENT of
Umayyad rule in Spain in the beginning of the eighth century, towering Umayyad rulers like Abd al-Rahman III and al-Hakam transformed the fortunes of al-andalus. Though their rule represented one of the most glorious periods in the history of Western Islam, the Umayyads were eventually ousted from power in 1031. This led to the chaotic period of ‘the petty States' (or muluk al-tawdif} which endured for more than half a century before the North African al-Moravid (al-murabituri) ruler Yusuf ibn Tashfin marched into Spain and reunited the country under his leadership. Peace and security was restored across Spain until the al-Moravids lost their grip on power in 1145. As anarchy and disorder spread throughout the land, another North African power, the al-Mohads {al-mtiwahiddur} led by Abd al-Mumin, defeated the rebels and again restored peace and order across Spain. The al-Mohads ruled Spain for just over a century before disorder returned yet again. This was a topsy-turvy period in the history of Islamic Spain, when successive political dynasties emerged and assumed control of the country but failed to maintain their grip on power. Amidst the prevailing political chaos and disorder, one of the Muslim worlds most influ-
ential mystical philosophers emerged to develop a powerful and, equally, controversial metaphysical theoiy. This remarkable thinker and writer was none other than Ibn al-Arabi.
Muhyi al-Din Abu Abdullah Muhsmmad ibn Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Arabi al-Hatimi al-Tai, known as shaykh al-akbar (‘the Great Master’), was born in Murcia (m^nrsy^^i^h) in Islamic Spain. | He was also known as Ibn Arabi - without the definite article al — to distinguish him from the renowned Muslim jurist (qadi) Abu Bakr ibn al-Arabi. His father^, Ali, worked as a civil seiwant in the administration of Muhammad ibn Sa’id, who was an independent ruler of Mur^cia, until the al-Mohad ruler Abu Yaqub Yusuf marched into Mur^cia, Valencia and Lorca in around 1172 and annexed those rer^r^ii^c^j^j^c^s^. This forced the family to move to Seville, where his father joined the local civil service and they began to rebuild their lives. As the son of a respected civil servant and Sufi sage, Ibn al-Arabi grew up to be a sensible, intelligent and disciplined young man. During his early years he received training in Arabic language, literature and aspects Of the traditional Islamic sciences. Fa^c^i^nated by Sufism (Islamic mysticism), he studied and acquired profound insights into aspects of Islamic spirit-
while he was still in his teens. According % al-Ai^ribi, he was fifteen when he met J Rushd (Averroes), the famous Muslim phi-1 phtr and jurist of Spain, and the latter was Lntly impressed by his grasp of Islamic Swings and spirituality. After marrying at a jrtjigage, he worked as a clerical assistant to the .^if of Seville. During the next decade he LUed advanced education in Islamic sciences, fjdhng M^fr (Qufanic exegesis), hadith Spheric traditions) annd(A (lslamic jurispru-Sg), He specialised in zahiri legal thought j championed by Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi) and (H(lid under the guidance of some of Seville uxlCeutas leading Islamic scholars. Then, at the g of thirty, he left Spain and moved to North fici. His stay in Tunis must have kindled his I ffiire to explore the eastern heartlands of Islam, Jiough he claimed to have been instructed io the form of a vision to proceed to the East. Ber way, in 1200 he journeyed to the Islamic j where he remaned for the rest of his life, fo yeas later, Ibn al-Arabi went to Makkah to the sacred hajj (pllgrimage) and , during i stay there, he befriended a Persian mystic I ifepious but attractive daughter inspired him Dtompose his Tarjuman al-Ashwaq (The Interpol Desires), which is a small collection of | rnucal-cum-romantic odes.
! for the next two decades he travelled exten-fflly in pursuit of knowledge, and received ifancadtrainin gin all rspnets oC ,slamic s pirisu-WCnosia.Aftervisitl ngBahhd a^MakkhT, l!’^nP.cSpe|sp0, Mosul, parts ofCenh^e, Asia Affeeventudly sesd edin Domascun ,o pJflthhispmaliban dos disciples. By then, Klfdoonsi(^ereduo bec veri she ) ernested oftra-iiiod IsOuBIcsci)ucesiocluding taAsi)> eadife,	)
^ad e/wiSngi^A^css SspeeulatiretOerioge), ptfdg os being recognisedahan am^a^orih, ^1^^ Llkemo.nyotho.rMuoUmschras rsof l^putje^e hogu^ed aucha msotn)yoPCrlam in psm that hss closb Asouf) es contsd )Bed hem ^kears e.unepilonatCy gi OaedexaalP cpcoPI slmmc pcaclipeSlHoweusriWhutiet Unal-pi sand) from hispams wepeh istnns raPulu^Se),
I spiritual attainments and powerful imagination. In other words, his profound knowledge and understanding of Islamic mysticism, coupled with his unusual ability to communicate his spiritu-| al teachings and insights to his disciples, both verbally and in writing, established his reputation as one of the Muslim world’s most gifted metaphysicians and writers. Despite being a master of traditional Islamic sciences, he was keen to distinguish the outer’ (zahiri) reality of Islamic rites and rituals, from the ‘inner’ (batini) dimension of Islamic principles and practices.
The men of reason’, according to Ibn al-
Arabi, focus all their attention on the ‘form’ of religious practices while the ‘men of vision’ seek to transcend the ‘form’ to reach the ‘substance’ of religious experience. Thus, the formal religious teachers (like the theologians and jurists) practice and adhere to the ‘outer’ dimension of religion, but the Sufis (or mystics) long for the ‘unveiling’ (kashf) of the Ultimate Reality before the eye of the heart in order to attain spiritual illumination. Ibn al-Arabi claimed to have attained spiritual ‘unveiling’ relatively easily. During one ofhis spiritual retreats, he claimed, he was blessed with a series of mystical inspirations and insights which he recorded in the form of books, manuscripts and letters. He and his disciples believed this to be an inner light (nur) bestowed on him by God; he also claimed to have been blessed with numerous supernatural experiences and visions (including encounters with the Prophet Muhammad, Jesus and some of his spiritual masters like Abul Abbas al-Uryabi). Although he was a strict adherent of Islam in its exoteric form, Ibn al-Arabi nevertheless felt it was necessary for him to plunge deep into the ocean of Islamic esotericism (tasswiouff in order to explore its limits and possibilities, even if it meant incurring the wrath of the religious orthodoxy.
In addition to the Qur’an and hadith, he surveyed Platonic, Neoplatonic, Hermetic, Gnostic and Ismaili literature and oral traditions, and thereby assimilated their esoteric ideas and thoughts, before developing his own metaphysical theory. It is true that Ibn al-Arabi possessed
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power. Amidst the prevailing political chaos and disorder, one of the Muslim world's most influ-
ential mystical philosophers emerged to develop a powerful and, equally, controversial metaphysical theory. This remarkable thinker and writer was none other than Ibn al-Arabi.
Muhyi al-Din Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Arabi al-Hatimi al-Ta'i, known as shaykh al-akbar (‘the Great Master), was born in Murcia (wwrrszyzzA) in Islamic Spain. He was also known as Ibn Arabi — without the definite article al — to distinguish him from the renowned Muslim jurist {qadi) Abu Bakr ibn al-Arabi. His father, Ali, worked as a civil servant in the administration of Muhammad ibn Sa’id, who was an independent ruler of Murcia, until the al-Mohad ruler Abu Yaqub Yusuf marched into Murcia, Valencia and Lorca in around 1172 and annexed those territories. This forced the family to move to Seville, where his father joined the local civil service and they began to rebuild their lives. As the son of a respected civil servant and Sufi sage, Ibn al-Arabi grew up to be a sensible, intelligent and disciplined young man. During his early years he received training in Arabic language, literature and aspects of the traditional Islamic sciences. Fascinated by Sufism (Islamic mysticism), he studied and acquh^ed profound ms^hts into aspects of Hamk spirit-
uality while he was still in his teens. According io Ibn al-Arabi, he was fifteen when he met Ibn Rushd (Averroes), the famous Muslim philosopher and jurist of Spain, and the latter was apparently impressed by his grasp of Islamic teachings and spirituality. After marrying at a young age, he worked as a clerical assistant to the governor of Seville. During the next decade he pursued advanced education in Islamic sciences, including tafiir (Qur’anic exegesis), hadith (Prophetic traditions) and fp^qh (Islamic jurisprudence). He specialised in zahiri legal thought (as championed by Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi) and studied under the guidance of some of Seville and Ceuta’s leading Islamic scholars. Then, at the age of thirty, he left Spain and moved to North Africa. His stay in Tunis must have kindled his desire to explore the eastern heartlands of Islam, allhough he claimed to have been instructed in the form of a vision to proceed to the East. Either way, in 1200 he journeyed to the Islamic East where he remained for the rest of his life. Two years later, Ibn al-Arabi went to Makkah to perform the sacred hajj (pilgrimage) and, during his stay there, he befriended a Persian mystic whose pious but attractive daughter inspired him to compose his Taquman al-Ashwaq (The Interpreter of Desires), which is a small collection of mvsticic-cum-romantic odes.
For the next two decades he travelled extensively in pursuit of knowledge, and received adviced training in all aspects of Islamic spirituality and gnosis. After visiting Baghdad, Makkah, Madinah, Aleppo, Mosul, parts of Central Asia and Turkey, he eventually' settled in Damascus in 1223 with his small band of disciples. By then, lie was considered to be a veritable master of traditional Islamic sciences including tafiir, hadith, fiqh and ibn al-kalam (speculative theology), in addition to being recognised as an authority on Sufism. Like many other Muslim scholars of the past, he acquired such a mastery of Islamic sciences that his close disciples considered him to be an exceptionally gifted exponent of Islamic principles and practices. Hc^w^evet^, what set Ibn al-Arabi apart from his peers were his inner qualities,
spiritual attainments and powerful imagination. In other words, his profound knowledge and understanding of Islamic mysticism, coupled with his unusual ability to communicate his spiritual teachings and insights to his disciples, both verbally and in writing, established his reputation as one of the Muslim worlds most gifted metaphysicians and writers. Despite being a master of traditional Islamic sciences, he was keen to distinguish the outer’ {zahiri) reality of Islamic rites and rituals, from the ‘inner’ (batini) dimension of Islamic principles and practices.
The men of reason’, according to Ibn al-Arabi, focus all their attention on the ‘form’ of religious practices while the ‘men of vision’ seek to transcend the ‘form’ to reach the ‘substance’ of religious experience. Thus, the formal religious teachers (like the theologians and jurists) practice and adhere to the ‘outer’ dimension of religion, but the Sufis (or mystics) long for the ‘unveiling’ (kashf) of the Ultimate Reality before the eye of the heart in order to attain spiritual illumination. Ibn al-Arabi claimed to have attained spiritual ‘unveiling’ relatively easily. During one of his spiritual retreats, he claimed, he was blessed with a series of mystical inspirations and insights which he recorded in the form of books, manuscripts and letters. He and his disciples believed this to be an inner light (nu^f) bestowed on him by God; he also claimed to have been blessed with numerous supernatural experiences and visions (including encounters with the Prophet Muhammad, Jesus and some of his spiritual masters like Abul Abbas al-Uryabi). Although he was a strict adherent of Islam in its exoteric form, Ibn al-Arabi nevertheless felt it was necessary for him to plunge deep into the ocean of Islamic esotericism	in order to explore its limits
and possibilities, even if it meant incurring the wrath of the religious orthodoxy.
In addition to the Qur’an and hadith, he surveyed Platonic, Neoplatonic, Hermetic, Gnostic and Ismaili literature and oral traditions, and thereby assimilated their esoteric ideas and thoughts, before developing his own metaphysical theory. It is true that Ibn al-Arabi possessed
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spiritual attainments and powerful imagination. In other words, his profound knowledge and understanding of Islamic mysticism, coupled with his unusual ability to communicate his spiritual teachings and insights to his disciples, both verbally and in writing, established his reputation as one of the Muslim worlds most gifted metaphysicians and writers. Despite being a master of traditional Islamic sciences, he was keen to distinguish the ‘ outer’ {zahiri) reality of Islamic rites and rituals, from the ‘inner’ {batini) dimension of Islamic principles and practices.
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In addition to the Qur’an and hadith, he surveyed Platonic, Neoplatonic, Hermetic, Gnostic and Ismaili literature and oral traditions, and I thereby assimilated their esoteric ideas and thoughts, before developing his own metaphysical theory. It is true that Ibn al-Arabi possessed
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a ternfe and edwpIfBS mmd wWA pnaalpd him to draw lnfdImatiun Irom many d’lffiwein - and ^ipa cdA|SiatiAa - suBICpr. and in w tamg he fd^PBlaeed a cumpIphensivp and coherent met-apaesiaal system! which cuAtinuer to exert a edwerfBl influence on Islamic ehilusupaical and myrescaS thinkers to ehir day Unlike Abd al-Qadit al-Jdam, Jalal al-Din Rumi, Baha al-Din Naqshhand. Mu’in al-Din Chishti or Najm al-Dsa al-Kuara. he did not initiate a Sufi tanqah (Older), not did he establish a sepcific madhhab esahddl of thought); instead he devoted all his spari time and intellectual PAeJae’ to fotmBlae-ing his myrescal ideas and thoughts in the form of addkr and manuscripts fdt the apAefie of eus-terstc■. Apan from a few durp disaiplpr whom he taught and sAieiatpd into his mystical ways, he was not in the aaait of surrounding himself with
a large band of ndlldwprr, unlike the oehpt gIPae Sufi marttIr of the ease. Indeed his main uajec-uvp, it repmr. was to nuImBlatP a comereheAslvp myrescal paildsoeae so that the massis could draw on it as and when thter needed, in udet to quench thiii lAteSlectBal and spiritual needs.
To achspvp this ua|ectivp, he wrote and wIuep ar a paeAumeAal rate. As a mystical thinker and oni of the Muslim wut^<S0 most eIulific writers, he - not unexpectedly - erovidpd a suetrAatBral PIplaAauun fot his eatAumtnal literary output. AcaoIdiAa to Ibn al-AIaal, as ruuA as he engaged in sei^tBal tetRat, mysucal idias and thoughts fludded saw his mind liki a torient. Thus, wiit-iAg was an efnd^ltor process for him. According to some unhss aiuarapaprr, hi authored as many as eight hundred addkr and eriaeirpr on all as-eictr of Islamic mysucal thought, but other saaularr claim he wrote no more than a few huA-dted bddks. HoMivir, all hcs biographers agtii that a large number of his wuIkr havi remained in manuscript nurm, sull waiting to be edited and published for the first time. Of hss published wdrkr, the muse famuBr are Al-Futuhat ul-Makkyyuh (The Makkan Reveiations), which as the tsdi SBaairts was written duting aSr stay in Makkah; the Fusus al-Hikam (The Bizils of Wisdom) was written on Damascus, while the
0ajlu^nar ul-Ashloaq (The IAeeIerPteI of Desires)	I i
was also written in Makkah. Published in four 1 aulke volum^es, the Futuhat consists of moti than I fix'i hundred chapters and is cunsidtttS to bi an I iAcydopaedia of te^igiuBs and spiritual ra’ipncto. In this book, Ibn al-Arabi provided a comp re-hensive mystical interpretation of fundamental	I
Islamic religious practices, including the five daily prayers (y/^aZrZ^), fasting (siyar^i)y pilgrimage (hajj) and poor due	He also explained
the nature of the various mystical stages which the Sufis pass through during their spiritual enlightenment and, in the process, he developed a mystical lnierpretation of various Qur'anic verses and Prophetic tratdhions. Moreover, he explored the meaning of the ninety-nine Divine Names and Attributes (aI-asma zual si^t aa mentioned in the Qur'an.
Ibn al-Arabi may have been a prolific w^ci^i^i^r, but he was far from being an organised and systematic thinker. The mystical ideas and thoughts he formulated in his Futuhat are not presented in a logical or coherent m-ann^e^r; rather he wrote as and when ideas appeared to him and did so without giving much thought to their context or format. However, the same cannot be said about his Fusu^s al-Hlkam, which is probably his most popular book. In it he claimed to have presented a systematic interpretation of Islama'ic mystical philosophy as revealed to twenty-seven Prophets, beginning with Adam and concluding with Muhyamaa, the Seal of the Prophets (khatm al-urbiya}. The popularity of this book is most evident from the fact that more than one hundred commentaries have been written on it. Ibn al-Arabi himself wrote a short treatise entitled Naqsh al-Fusus (The Imprint of the Bezels) in which he lummycis<ea the central message of the book. Also his close disciples, like Sadr M-Din Qunawi and Afif al-Din yl-Tlllaasynl, wrote voluminous commentaries on this treatise. In these and numerous other books, Ibn al-A.rabi focImulytea a lao.y^si^ic^yl philosophy which not only proved to be influ-ential» but also controver•siyl. |ndeea., his e^i^lce metyphyslcyl ^ory r^^^olved anmM the notiot that, at a c^^n leveL ah Bemg is funriamemall'
^(iiMat al-^iwujud)y while, at another level, Anything is only a manifestation of the Divine \°b$unce. Although, metaphysically speaking, ^fmade a fine distinction between God's wujud Hid that of His creatures (in the sense that God's I 0jjid\was a Necessity (wajib) and His creatures' I Aj a contingent (mw.?m^zm)), his critics argued I jut his demarccuon between the two was not I sufficiently clear; thus they accused him of es-pming pantheistic beliefs and ideas. However, | iccording to Ibn al-Arabi's disciples, such mis-llntc^icsndings arose because his critics took i pl!ss^r^^s from his F^utuhat out of context — and in I so doing they failed to understand his metaphysi-I cd theory in its entirety.
I In fact, Ibn al-Arabi's concept of Oneness of I Bung, or monism (wuhnaa	coupled
I with his mystical intecpreiarion of Divine Names I md Attributes (al-asma- wal sifat) along with his I notion of Perfect Man (ul-insar al-kamil)y not to mention his claim to have been the Seal of
I Muhammadan Sanctity, proved hugely contro-I venial. Thus some of his most vociferous critics I (indu&ng prominent Llamic schotars fike Ibn I Taymiyyadh, al-Tafiazani, Ibn Umur al-Bika i and I	Ahmaa ^lrhinTf) not only accused h’im
I of aisintlicrciing traditional Islamic sources, I but also censured him for ‘twisting' the meaning I of Divine Oneness (tawHd) and for deifying the Prophet. They also accused him of making all re-
I ligions equal, and of idolising women, among I many other things. However, his views were I robusti)' defended by other equally renowned I I^lla^ic scholars and thinkers like Abd al-I	yl-K2yhani, al-Firuzabyal, yl-SsLyull and
Shah Wmll^llalh. To be fair to Ibn al-Arabi, even
I his most fervent critics raised objections only I y^^i^st certain aspects of his thought: they did I not consider his entire metaphysical theory to
be heretical or reprehensible as such. Even Ibn Taymiyyah, who along with Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi was one of Ibn al-Arabi's most fierce critics, accepted this fact (it is interesting to note that Ibn Taymiyyah himself was linked to the mystical tradition of Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani.). As for Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, he proposed wahdat al-shuhud (Oneness of Being in perception, or unity of witnesses) as a corrective to Ibn al-Arabi's wah^t ul-wujun (Oneness of Being, or monism). Nevertheless, it would not be an exaggeration to say that Ibn al-Arabi's mystical philosophy has been hugely influential in the Muslim world.
This is most evident from the fact that leading Islamic scholars, reformers and mystics like Amir Abd al-Qadir, Abd al-Karim al-Jili, Abd al-Rahman Jami, Mahmud Shabistari, Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi, Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'rani, Hamzah Fansuri, Mulla Sadra, Shah Waliul-lah, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi and even Sultan Muhammad (Fatih) II were influenced by Ibn al-Arabi's mystical philosophy and thought. Likewise, the religious ideas and thoughts of many modern Muslim scholars and mystics, such as Rene Guenon (Abd al-Wahid Yahya), Frithjof Schuon (Isa Nur al-Din Ahmad al-Shadhili al-Darqawi al-Alawi al-Maryami), Martin Lings (Abu Bakr Siraj al-Din), Seyyed Hossein Nasr and Charles (Hasan) Le Gai Eaton have been heavily influenced by Ibn al-Arabi's writings. Indeed, according to Miguel Asin Palacios, an eminent Spanish writer and expert on Ibn al-Arabi, famous ^Western thinkers like Dante Alighieri and Ramon Lull were also inspired by the shaykh al-akbar. Ibn al-Arabi died at the age of seventy-five and was buried in Damascus. Later, in the sixteenth century, a mausoleum was built there in his memory by the Ottoman Sultan Salim I and it stands to this day.
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tnd taught there. Students thus flocked there from across Khurasan and the neighbouring prorinces to study under the guidance of these eninent scholars. Brought up in a lower-naiddle dass family, Umar Khayyam received his early educatton in Arabic, Persian and Qur’anic sciences under die guidance of his local teachers, people such as Qadi Muhammad and Abul Ed as an al-Anbari. As a gifted student, he excelled in his studies and his teachers encouraged him to enrol at the retn^>^^med Nishapur College, where he mastered Arabic and Persian before developing a keen interest in mathematics, asitronomy and the other physical sciences of his day. I^^pr^essed by his son’s intellectual abilities, his father encouraged him to pursue higher education in ^aath-ematics and science.
As a prominent educational	institution,
Nishapur College only attracted the brightest students. Thus, according to historians like al-Bayhaqi, some of Umar Khayyam’s classmates at Nishapiur College included Nizam al-NIulk, who later became a celebrated educationalist and stai^<^s^s^;^n within the Seljuk administration, I and Hassai-iiSsbbah, the future founder of the notorious neo-Ismaili Assassin sect. Although some historians have questioned the authenticity of this story, they do not dispute the fact that I the three of them had studied together. In fact, at Nishapur College they became good friends and on one occasion reportedly promised to help each other should any one of them attain a position of prominence. Like his friends, Um.ar
Khayyam was a bright student but, unlik^e them, he was reserved and studious, and remained preoccupied with his studies. By contrast, Nizam a^-^-^t^lk was a natural born politician who soon rose to prominence within the Seljiuk ad^min-issras'lon and appointed his former classmate, Hasm-iiSsbb^ah, to a high-ranking Government I post. But, being a crafty individual, he fell out I with Nizam al-Mulk and moved out of Seljuk territories and established the Assassin sect.
I	From his base in the fortress of Alamut (situat-
ed towards the northeast of Qazwin), he and his
I	followers masserminded assasssnation attmapts
THE PERIOD FROM the eighth to the sixteenth century is generally considered to be the age of Islamic supremacy. During this period Muslims dominated a significant part of Asia, Africa and Europe. Under the patronage of prom-inen t Muslim rulers and statesmen like Harun
al-Rashid, Abdullah al-Ma’mun, Nizam al-Mulk, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, Akbar the Great and Sulaiman the Magnificent, the Muslim world led the rest of the world in educational, artistic and cultural pursuits. Not surprisingly, some of the greatest scientists, philosophers, writers and poets of the time were Muslims who, in turn, ushered in an era of intellectual creativity and soao-cultural progress across the Islamic world. Their contribution ro the progress of human thought and culture later inspired the Europeans to throw off the yoke of feudalism and backwardness which reigned supreme across Europe at the time, and emulate the greatness and splendour of Islamic civilisation ar its height. The tenth and eleventh centimes were, arguably, the most in tel-laaually and culturally progressive period in the annals of Islam, for it was during this period that some of the Muslim worlds most influential sci-
entists, philosophers, theologians and educationalists, tike Ibn Sina, al-Bimni, Ibn aJ-Haytham,
al-Ghazali, Abul Ndajd Ndajd.ci.cl Sana’i and Nizam al-Tdulk, lived and flourished. Umar Khayyam, who was a renowned astronoimer and mathematician and one of the ^nost famous Nluslim poets in the Western world, also lived during this unusually creative period in the intellectual history of Isla^n.
‘Ghiyath al-Din’ Abul Fath Umniar ibn Ibrahim Kha^^^^^im, better knoxvn as Umar (or Omar) Khay^;^i^i, was born in the Persian provincial city of Nishapur. Ed is forefathers belonged to an Arab tribe whose members apparently excelled in tent making. But, following the NVusli^n conquest of Persia, his fa^nily amoved to Nishapur where they also became successful tent ^nerchants; hence the surname al-kfozjryzt?? (or ‘the tent merchants or sellers’). Unfortunately historians like Ibn Khal-likan and Ibn Shakir do not say much about him in their works; thus very little is known about Umar Khayyam’s childhood and early education. Al-Bayhaqi, on the other hand, knew him well and recorded so^me information about his life, work and activities. A_s one of the foremost centres of Islajmic learning and commierce, NJishapur attracted some of the leading scholars and theologians of the ti^me (including imam
Abul Ada’ali Abd al-A4alik al-Juwayni) who lived
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their love of learning and education. Thus it was (hey founded an astnw^nucal ^^crvatoty in Nish3pur to promote and facilitate advanced soennfic training and research. Umar Khayyam was appointed director of this observatory, where all the leading Muslim scientists and mathema-txnns of the day, including Abd al-Rahman J-Hiiini, pursued their scientific training and research under his supervision.
As a gifted scientist and mathematician, Umar
x
Khayyam thrived under Seljuk patronage as did his many coUeagues. One of the fruits of then research was the jalali calendar. Named after their Seljuk patron, Jalal al-Din Malik Shah, this calendar was more accurate than the Gre-gonan calendar produced in Rome in 1582 by Pope Gregor). Not surprisingly, this calendar has remained the official calendar of Iran to this day. His other important contributions were in the field ofmathematics where he conducted extensive research in different branches of mathematics and became one of the most original writers on algebra since al-Khwarizmi, who is considered to be the pioneer of Arabic algebra. Although Umar Khayyam wrote around a dozen books and treatises on scientific, mathematical and philosophical topics, his most valuable work W2s Risalat fil Barahm ala Masail al-Jabr wal Muqabalah (Treatise on Establlshmg the Problems of Transposition and Equation). As the title suggests, the subject of this book was similar to that of al-Khwartzmi s original work on algebra, though the scope of this book was hr greater. Divided into ten different chapters, Umar Khayyam provided, in this book, a fresh and comprehensive exposition of algebra and related topics. And in so doing he demonstrated that there was an underlying metaphysical link between mathematics and geometry; as indicated bv anaent Greek writers like Euclid. As a master of Euclidean geometry', he conducted a critical review’ of this branch of early mathematics and published his research findings in a separate treatise entitled Risalat fi Shark ma Ashkal min MuiadaratKitab Uqlidus (Exposition of the Dif-fioj/lily of Euclids Elements). Nevertheless, it
is his Risalat fi*l Bar<^hin which is today consid ered to be one of the most important mathena ical treatises of the early naedieval period. After completing this book, he presented a copy t0 Nizam al-TMulk, who publicly praised him for his efforts and encouraged him to produce more works like it. Copies of this and other im^p^otu^nt mathematical and philosophical books authored by Umar Khayyam have been preserved in manuscript form at libraries in London, Paris and Leiden.
K^nown in the East as a great astronomer and mai^l^h^i^m^iti<cian, Umaar Khayyam became most famous in the NXest as a poet, however, thanks largely to his Rubaiyyat (or collection of quatrains). First translated into English by the Victorian poet Edward Fitzgerald in 1859, the Rubaiyy^^it of Omar K^h^ayyam became an instant hit in the English-speaking world soon after its publication. In the words of Andrew Lang, who was a member of the ‘Om^ar Khayyam Club of London’ and a distinguished historian of English literature, ‘The slim pamphlet of the “Rubaiyat” (1859) was a “drug in the market” till the set of Rossetti and Swinburne discovered it and talked about it. Then a wider circle of young University men made it an idol; to adore it was a sign of grace; and, in the long run, to admire Omar and the old French tale of “Auc ass in et Nicolete” became a substitute for a liberal educ^ation. It was no longer necessary to have read anything else. It was Fitzgerald's fault that the saying of the Alexandrian Philistine in Theocritus, “Homer is enough for all,” became “Omar is enough for all.”
Born near Woodbridge, Suffolk in 1809, Edward Fitzgerald was a contemporary of Thackeray and Tennyson at Trinity College, Cambridge. In addition to being a voracious reader, he became a respected literary critic who produced translations from Aeschylus and Calderon, but it was his free rendition of Umar Khayyam’s Persian quatrains which earned hiua widespread literary acclaim. In the process, Umar Khayyam also became the most popular and adoaired Nluslim poet in the West. Admittedly, Fitzgerald’s translation is very
beaiKiifwl and eloquent, even though it is not free ftom enor and d'iscrepancy. Indeed, Ms portray-J of Umar Khayyam as a pleasure-seeking and ^lonisuc poet who preferred women and w’ine over all other things in life was nothing short of a grotesque mi^l^r^e^r^reee^ti^ti(on of the man, who was not only a pracusimg Muslim, but also a Sufi sympathiser. Having said that, although he had received traning in traditional Islamic sciences, Umar Khayyam was not the average religious sdiolar in the sense that he sought to explore the meening and purpose of Islamic rites and rituals in order to understand their ‘inner’ or ‘spiritual’ dimensson. That is why, using colourful poetic language, he poked fun at people who wore the doak of r^Hi^ii^i^’i’ty outwardly, but failed to live by the moral, ethical and spiritual demands of their faith. Umar Khayyam’s social criticism, moral in(hgnsltoIs and philosophical scepticism were therefore directed more towards the preachers — who preached but did not practice themselves —
rather than towards the faith itself. Indeed, far from being a champion of rampant materialism, moral relativism and cultural hedonism, he
was steeped in Islamic morality and tasavuwuf (or Islamic mysticism and spirituality).
By all accounts, Umar Khayyam was an outstanding mathematician, astnonomer, philosopher and poet. Not surprisingly, his seminal contributions in these fields of endeavour have influenced generations of renowned Muslim, and non-Muslim, scholars, thinkers and poets including al-Ghazali, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, Shams a-Din al-Samarqandi, al-Bayhaqi, Muhammad Baghdadi, Ulugh Beg, Girolamo Saccheri, Christoph Clavius, John N^^salis, Percy Bysshe Shelley, Mark Twain, T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound and Matthew Arnold among others. After the brutal murder of his friend and patron, Nizam al-Mulk, in 1092. by the followers of the Assassin sect, he went to Makkah to perform the sacred pilgrimage and on his return he served the new Sultan Sanjar for a period. He eventually resigned his job as a scientific advisor to the Seljuk ruler and took up his old teaching post at Nishapur College where he spent the rest of his life. Umar Khayyam died at the age of around seventy-seven and was buried in his native Nishapur.
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1 Uia, with a vkw to pursu'ing h’igher e^cat’ion
1 jiuJ possibly also to go to Makkah to perform I die sacted pilgrimage. On his arrival in India in
................. - -

al-Afghani
(b.1838 - d.1897)
THE DECLINE AND disintegration of once- I powerful Muslim dynasties like the Abbasids, 1 Seljuks, Ghaznavids, Ottomans, Mughals and the Safavids paved the way for the Europeans to emerge onto the world stage after centuries of ' political decadence, economic depression and cultural backwardness, and flex their muscles. Led by the Portuguese, Dutch, French and the British, the leading European nations subsequently made their way into the heart of the Muslim world during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and in so doing they colonised a large part of the Muslim world. The colonisation and dismemberment of the Muslim world at the hands of the European imperial powers not only represented a major blow to Islamic political unity and solidarity, but also inspired scores of influential Muslim scholars, thinkers and reformers to arise in order to reawaken the Muslim world from its slumber. Jamal al-Din al-Afghani was arguably the most chansmanc and influential of them all.
Sayyid Muhammad ibn Safdar, better known as Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, was born into a noble Muslim family which traced its lineage all the way back to the Prophet of Islam, through his grandson Hussain. Despite being a high profile Muslim reformer, much of his early life
| |^6, he toured the country for a year and w’it-1 0$ed the first mutiny against British rule. This I inddent marked the beginning of the Indian lib-enaion m^^^c^nm^nt, and left a deep impression on young al-Afghani’s mind. A year later, he left India for Makkah and successfully completed the yad fiajj/. He then returned to Afghanistan to work in the adminissration of the ^ghan ruter, Dost Muhammad Khan. Known for his erudition and electrifying oratory skills, he served Dost Muhhanmad Khan with loyalty and dedi-auon, and even accompanied him during his miiltary campaign to recover Herat from the Pens^s. Following Dost Muhammad Khans su(^<^«?n death in 1863, his son, Sher Ali Khan,
I suecceded him, but before he could consolidate his grip on power civil war broke out within the rdlng family. During the ensuing conflict, al-Afg^^ani fell out with some members of the royal family and he was forced to flee for his life.
Though he left Afghanistan with the intention of going to Makkah to perform another pilgrimage, he soon changed his plans and returned to India for a second time. Following the abortive mutiny of 185’7, the British assumed full political and military control of India. Thus, on his arrival in India in 1869, the British initially allowed him to move around freely in the country. But, as the faded mutiny of 1857 was a disturbing and frightening experience for the British, they closely mondored the activities of everyone who was as-soccaaed with the Indian liberation movement. As a loyal Muslim and a prominent scholar and poVltical activist, the British authorities monitored al-Mghani’s activities especially closely; it I was not long before they came to view him as a potential troublemaker who, given the opportu-
I nity, could stir up political unrest and agitation against their rule in India. Keen to see the back
I of ani> the Br’iush authorities granted.
1 hirn a pass to board a Bdt'ish vessel bound for 1 bgypt. On h’is arnval 'in Cairo, he went straight I to al-Athar University, the ancient seat of Islamic


is shmucied 'in mystery. He Ha^ed to tave been b°rn in Asadabad in Kabul, but prominent hh-torians like Albert Hourani have challenged this; they argue that he was born in Hamadan in Persia 1 and was therefore of Iranian origin — even though he has become popularly known as ‘al-Afghani’.
I	Assuming that he was indeed born in Persia, his
family must have migrated to Afghanistan soon after his birth, because he spent his early years in Afghanistan where his father became a respected alim- (or Islamic scholar). Taught by his learned father, young al-Afghani studied Arabic, Persian and traditional Islamic sciences during his early years. As a precocious child who was blessed with a sharp intellect and powerful memory, it did not take him long to become thoroughly familiar with the Quran, hadith (Prophetic tradiiions), fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence) especially hanafifiqh, and other religious sciences. He was barely eighteen when he successfully completed advanced courses in Arabic, Persian, Islamic ju^rs^jm^ida^i^c^, and aspects of philosophy and histoiy. Such was his eagerness to learn that he subsequently gained proficiency in aspects of medicine, mathemtiics, | chemistry and other physical sciences.
I After ^ompleting his formal eduction, aL I Afghani bade farewell to his family and set out for
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tearnmg and scholarship, and wkh’in weeks of his arr*ival had gathered around him a sheaHe foE lowing from the teachers and students of the university. Here he delivered regular lectures on all aspects of Islam, philosophy, history and politics. His erudition, versatility, charisma and electrifying oratory skills created a huge stir at al-Azhar, and during his short stay at Cairo, al-Afghani left a deep impression on all the scholars, teachers and students he met at al-Azhar.
From Cairo, he proceeded to Istanbul, the political capital of the Ottoman Empire, in 1870. As in Cairo, here in Istanbul, he rapidly became a popular figure, thanks to his vast erudition and regular lectures on aspects of Islam, politics and philosophy. After his name and fame spread across Istanbul, he was appointed a member of the Ottoman Educational Council. Invited to deliver regular lectures at the famous Aya Sofia (Hagia Sophia) and other mosques across Istanbul, al-Afghani's inspiring lectures moved his audiences wherever he went. Later, when he was mvked to deHver a lecture at the Dar aE Funun in the presence of leading politicians, intellectuals and literary figures, Hasan Fahmi, the incumbent shaykh al-islam of the Ottoman State,
• -1 1 •• • 1 • • 1 • • • raised objections against his rationalistic interpretation of the Islamic concept of Prophecy In this kcmre, al-Afgharn argued that prophecy was more than a spiritual gift. prophecy had ’its sooal and political dimension too, argued al-Afghani, which if understood properly and translated into practice had the potential to transform stagnant and dormant Islamic societies into dynamic and vibrant societies. The shaykh al-islam not only became incensed by his socio-political interpretation of the Islamic concept of Prophecy, but also accused him of misinterpreting Islamic principles and practices in order to formulate a revolutionary brand of Islam. When Hasan Fahmi’s diatribes against al-Afghani intensified, the latter was forced to leave Istanbul and return to Cairo, where he hoped to receive a more sympathetic hearing.
As expected, in Cairo he received a warm welcome from both the Egyptian authorities and
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rntdli^tsu alike. Otard a generous sriperni by the hypmn ^vernmcnr to te.uk at al-Azhar,	I
he be^an to deliver regular tamtes on khnuc theobgy, ^nspruilence, philosophy and ponu-ol science. His fluminmng dhcourses on ah aspects of Nam instantly won him much acd^rn at the unnerdty. Dunng this period he als° gathered around him a sman band of discip|es, which indeed tta rnfluential klamk thm^r and reformer M^ammad AMuh. Moreover, taving travelled extensively across the Muslim worM, al- I Afghani witnessed at first hand how tta Mushm world had been sutyugated by the foreign powers. To his dismay; ta then noticed taw tta masses had teen tapt pneoccup^ with ody spiritu-J or ottar-worldly activities by tta traition-a vkmu (rdigious scholars) at tta behest of the colonial powers. This prompted him to highlight and emfihasise the importance of the ^hucd and socd dimensions ofNam. He therefore urged the Eyptun Muslim intdhgentsh to engage in political and social activism m ortar to fitarate ttak land from Bnnsh hegtmony. Rs powerful and dahng call for hiamic unity in tta face of European cofo-nisanon and sutyugation of tta Mushm worH not onfr struck a chofo with his stutants and isdpta ai ai-Azhar, bur ata mspueti and ^vaniseti the masses on tta streets of Cairo.
As	his message of klamfo umty and
sohdanty soon tagan to ring darm taUs the highest echelons of tta Egyptian Govern-mtnI, wherein tta British efites exercised consM-eraHe poiiucal and economic power. Accuseti of spreadi^ and-Bnnsh propaganda tta Egypuan ruta Twfiq	taman^ that aLAfjgiam
tat tta country forthwith. 1n 1879, at die age of forty-ont, he was forced to tat Egypt for H&a. But his e^tTear stay in Eg)ypt was an tapor-0™ penod of ta foL because during his nme there he managed to successfully ^sseminate his progressive and revolutionary foeas across ^at country. After his ^arturc his isc^es mok. up tta cause of hhrnic umy and solidarity and cahd on the Arabs in general and the Egypuans in p^cdm to respond to the darion caU of fl||JIBilSliBB|HHpiwll^w
eminent Muslims like Sir
1n India, al-Afghani settled in Hyderabad where, along with Rafat Yar Jung, he became the co-founder of the Osmania University, which became one of the first institutions of higher education in the county. During this period he also authored a treatise under the title of Al-Radd ala al-Dahriyin (Refutation of the Materiaiitts). Originally written in Persian and later tra^islattd into Arabic by his disciple Muhammad Abduh, this book launched a vicious intellectual assault on the materialistic philosophy of the time (and severely criticised
Sayyid Ahmad Khan for seeking to strip Islam of its metaphysical dimension in order to make it compatible with 'Western secular and materialistic philosophies). According to "W. S. Blunt, from India he went to America and stayed there for a few months before proceeding to London, where he became a good friend of Lord Salisbury. From London he moved to Paris, in 1883, and there he and Muhammad Abduh joindy published the famous journal al-urwa al-wuthqa (The Unbreakable Bond). Through this journd, they sought to awaken the Muslim world from its deep sleep. Both the master and disciple wrote inspiring articles to remind Muslims of their duties to God and to their fellow brethren. They urged their Muslim readers to unite under the banner of Islam and liberate the Muslim world from foreign political and military occupation. Considered to be highly inflammatory, this journal was banned by the British authorities in Egypt and India. Although the journal soon foundered, it nevertheless exerted considerable influence in many
I	Muslim countries, especially in the Arab world.
From Paris, al-Afghani moved to Russia where he lived for four years and helped the Russian Muslims to publish the Qur'an there for the first time. He was now considered to be one of the Muslim world's most influential advocates of Islamic unity and solidarity. Later, in 1889, he met Nasir al-Din Qajar, the then Shah of Iran, U in Munich and the latter persuaded al-Afghani to accompany him to Persia, where al-Afghani enjoyed the patronage of the Shah until political intrigues forced him to leave. At the invita-
ponofdie Ottoman Sultan Abd al-Hamid II, he 1 [foen moved to Istanbul in 1892. where the Sultan of-feed him a generous monthly stipend and a fjrniihed cottage. He spent the last five years of his life in Istanbul, although the Sultan's jealous curriers repeatedly tried to implicate him in political intrigues. As an intellectual and a reformer, afghani travelled from one end of the Muslim world to the other in order to raise the Muslims' awareness of their faith and culture, and to campion the cause of Islamic unity and solidarity. He not only had a lofty vision for the Muslim world, he also worked tirelessly to translate his vision into reality, thereby seeking to revive the ummah (global Islamic community) from both polkical and intellectual stagnation.
Indeed, as the ‘father of modern pan-Islamism', a•Mfhhmi was responsible for initiating one of the most powerful political movements of modern times. Though it is true that he did not achieve | his political objectives during his lifetime, the sparks he lit later spread across the Muslim world like a raging flame, as the European colonial
powers were, one by one, driven out from the Muslim world. Al-Afghani was not only a political revolutionary, he was also an outstanding intellectual and a linguist who knew more than seven languages (including Arabic, Persian, French English and Russ"ian). As a voradous reader of Arabic and Persian literature, he was intimately acquainted with both traditional and modern Islamic thought and scholarship. Being too occupied with political and social activism, he had no time to marry and therefore remained a confirmed bachelor all his life. Needless to say, his political and religious thoughts profoundly influenced some of the Muslim world's foremost scholars, thinkers and reformers, including Muhammad Abduh, Muhammad Rashid Rida, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Abd al-Hamid ibn Badis and Muhammad al-Tahir ibn al-Ashur among others. The indomitable al-Afghani died at the age of fify-nine and was laid to rest in Istanbul, Turkey. Then, on 2nd January 1945, his remains were transferred to Afghanistan and reburied at Aliabad, located on the outskirts of Kabul.
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IBN ABD AL-WAHHAB
THE FIRST HALF of the ninth century was a defining period in Islamic mtellectual tatory, for i't was during this rime ttat Mu’tatifism (or philosophical rationafism) gained ascendancy m the Muslim world under tta patronage of Caliph Harun aLfoshi^ ta son aLMa’mun and tas successors Mu’tasim Bihah and Wat&q. These Abbasid rders not ody became mtafat^abk champions of Mu’tazilism, they also enforced this creed as ifri was an arride of faith. But tta tr2d1tlonalists, ta by the mfluenria1 Ahmad ibn HanbaL vehement1)’ opposed tWs rationafisuc creed because they consitared i’t to be both unor-tWox and tarericaL Ttat is why they not on|y opposed and refuted the Mu’tazilite creed, but ata ddineated the fundamenta1 fclamic prind-p1es and practices in tta fight of tta Qur’an and the Prophetic norms (sunnah). For more than talfa century the tattle tatween the rarionaHsts and traditionalists raged in and around Baghdad unti1 Ca1iph Mutawakki1 da Afiah asc<^i^<ded the Abbasid throne in 847 and restored the rehgious ortb^cd^oiy: ^reahe^ the tradkional^t approach to Islam -as espoused by Ahmad ibn Han^ -became a symbol Of lsliamic ondhoido:x^r in many pans of the Muslim world. taptaiJ by the ideas and thoughts ofAhmad ita HanbJ, five centu-
ries 1ater Ibn Taymiyyah advocated the sup^t^ru^i-it^' of Islamic traditionahsm over a11 other reHgious methodo1ogies, inc1uding the philosophica1 and mystical approaches to Is1am. It was Ahmad ibn Hanba1 and Ibn Taymiyyah’s re1igious ideas and thoughts which exerted a considerab1e influence on Muhammad ibn Abd a1-Wahhab, one of the most mfluentia1 Is1amic scho1ars and reformers of modern times.
Muhammad ibn Abd a1-Wahhab was bom into the tribe of Banu Sinan in the district of al-Uyayna (in the Centra1 Arabian region of Najd). His father, Abd a1-Wahhab, was a noted Is1amic scho1ar and qadi (judge) who specia1-ised in hanbali jurisprudence. As the son of a prominent 1oca1 re1igious figure, young Ibn Abd al-Wahhab developed an instant affinity with the Prophetic norms and practices to which his fami1y members were strict adherents. Educated at home by his 1earned father^, he committed the entire Qur’an to memory when he was about ten and then pursued studies in hadith (Prophetic traditions) and hanbali fiqh (jurisprudence). Thereafter, he trave11ed extensive1y in pursuit of higher education, visiting some of the 1eading centres of Islamic 1earning and scho1arship, including Makkah and Madinah. During this
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Islamic princip1es and practices were becoming increasing1y compromised by peop1e’s excessive re1iance on mysticism, 1oca1 traditions, customs and fo1k1ore. As he trave11ed across Arabia and the neighbouring 1ands, he observed, to his utter dismay, how the majority of Mus1ims had succumbed to the 1ures of shirk (associationism) and po1ytheism in their dai1y 1ives. This retrogressive move (away from authentic Is1am) both shocked and a1armed the young scho1ar from Najd, who now decided to devote a11 his time and energy to the reviva1 of authentic Is1amic princip1es and practices as exemp1ified by the Prophet, his companions (sahabah) and their successors (tabiun). After his return to Najd in around 1735, Ibn Abd a1-Wahhab 1ived in H.uraymi1a with his extended fami1y. Here, too, he witnessed the same 1axity in the observance of Is1am as he had witnessed in eastern Arabia and Basrah during his trave1s there. This on1y confirmed his suspicion that the di1ution of origina1, pristine Is1amic princip1es and practices was as widespread a phenomenon as he had thought. After the death of his father in 1740, he 1eft Huraymi1a and returned to his native a1-Uyayna. Here he a1so found the 1oca1s fo11owing popu1ar customs and practices at the expense of authentic Is1amic teachings. In other words, the situation in Arabia was much worse than he had anticipated. According to the noted British Arabist Harry St. John Phi1by, at the time much of Arabia was under the influence of ‘superstitious be1ief in the efficacy of charms, offerings and sacrifices, and in the powers of trees, rocks, and certain tombs to effect or hasten the gratification of norma1 human desires’. This, no doubt, prope11ed Ibn Abd a1-Wahhab to 1aunch his re1igious mission to arrest the degeneration of Is1am and revive the authentic Is1amic teachings as preserved in the Qur’an and Prophetic sunnah. He was thirty-seven when he forma11y 1aunched his campaign to eradicate a11 un-Is1amic be1iefs, customs and practices from Arabia, the birth-p1ace of the Prophet, and restore the pure and pristine message of Is1am.
However, as soon as he began to criticise and reproach tta peopk of Uyayna for tta’ir undue af-
fiod he pursued advanced courses in theology, fiheetc traditions and jurisprudence under the ^utiage of prominent scho1ars 1ike Abduflah ibn Gjf, Sulaiman a1-Kurdi and Muhammad Hayat J.Sindi. As a distinguished. scho1ar of hanbali ju-jpruddncc, Abdullah ibn Saif 1ived in Makkah 1t the time and introduced Ibn Abd a1-Waeeab to (he reeigious ideas and thoughts of Ibn Taymiyyah and his discip1es Ibn Qayyim a1-Jawzlyyae and Ibn Kathir. By contrast, both Sulaiman and atSindi 1ived in Madinah where they taught Prophetic traditions. Of Indian origin, the 1atter was attached to an organisation, which advocated the need for reviving the Prophetic sunnah throughout Madinah.
From Madinah, Ibn Abd a1-Wa^hab moved to Basrrah, where he Lived for about four years, before settling in Baghdad. Here he married a datively wealthy 1ady, but foflowing her sudden death he then travelled to Kurdistan. According to some historians, he then visited parts of Persia, ' S^na and Egypt, whi1e others say records taken during the time do not mention his journeys to these distant 1ands. In either case, Ibn Abd a1-Wahhab was a precocious student who excefled in his studies. Known for his remarkab1e affinity | to, and adm’n^r^t^ion for, the pure unadu1terat-ed princip1es and practices of Is1am (based on I a1iteralist mterpreeation of the Qur’an and the I Prophetic sunnah) > he never hid his disp1easure
I of those who perverted the fundamental Is1amic ' ptinciples and practices. Thus, during his stay | in Basrah, he vehement1y opposed the popu1ar cuLture, customs and practices of the 1oca1s. Intaed, tta SH’a popu1at’ion of Basrah came under attack from him because, in his opinion, the Shi’a taLiefs and pract’ices had no bas’is m tra-thtiona1 Islamic scrijptura1 sources, namety tta Qur’an and the authentic Prophetic sunnah. As I the maaority of Basrah’s popu1ation was Shi’a, his I cri-^i-^i-^lms sparked off a heated and controversia1 debate m tta city. After contacting an extenswe
I study of the Qur’an and the vast corpus of Prophetic traditions during his trave1s in Makkah, M^(^ii^;ah, parts of eastern Arabia and Basrah,
he came to the conc1usion that fundamenta1
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tatwn for mysticism, adoration of sai nts and the	I
custom of visiting graves and tombs, the locals instantly turned against him. But, supported by the ruler of Uyavna. he continued to preach the message of uM (Oneness of Divinity) in the face of stiff opposition from the populace. When the opposition against him began to gather force, he had no choice but to leave town and move to al-Difiyah (a town situated on the outskirts
4	*
of Riyadh). Muhammad ibn Saud, the ruler of the region, vowed to help and support Ibn Abd al-Wahhab in his efforts to eradicate all forms of superstitious and polytheistic practices (like saint worship and the veneration of holy men and religious shrines) from Arabian society'. In so doing he hoped to rejuvenate the authentic Prophetic norms and practices which, he felt, had been corrupted due to the peoples lack of Islamic knowledge, and laxity in the observance of Islam. Like Ibn Taymiyyah and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyvah before him, he argued that dm al-tawhid (or knowledge and proper understanding of the Islamic concept of Divinity) was crucial to being a faithfill Muslim, and any form of compromise or concession on this fundamental issue was tantamount ro heresy'. According to Ibn Abd al-Waihub, all forms of worship, adoration and veneration must be directed to God, the One and Only, Who alone deserves to be worshipped, praised and glorified.
Like Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ibn Taymiyyah and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyab, he rejected philosophical and mystical interpretations of the Qur'an and the Prophetic teachings. Indeed, he went out of his way to develop a rigid and literalist understanding of the Qur'an and Prophetic sunnah. Since a literal interpretation and understanding of the Islamic concept of tawhid was central to his worldview and religious mission, Ibn Abd al-Wahhab devoted an entire book to the exposition of this fundamental Islamic belief. Divided into more than sixty short sections, in his Kitab al-Tawhtd (The Book of Monotheism) he provided a comprehensive explanation of the Islamic concept of Divine Unity, based on his literalist reading Of the Qur'an and authentic Prophetic
traditions. Convinced that Muslims had both compromised and deviated from pristine Islam he urged the masses to abandon all unworthy	'
beliefs and practices, and instead concentrate on the Qur'an and authentic sunnah — like the salnfal-salih (the pious predecessors). In addition to his Kitab al-Tatuhid, Ibn Abd al-Wahhab authored a number of other books and treatises including Al-Usnl al-Thalatha wa Adlllatuha (The Three Principles and their Evidence) and Khutba al-Shaykh (Exhortations of the Shaykh), which is a collection of religious sermons. In these and other similar works, he interpreted tawhid in its pure and unadulterated form, and believed his understanding of this fundamental Islamic concept provided a sound basis for a modern Islamic State and society.
With this in mind, in 1744, he and Muhammad ibn Saud formed a politico-religious alliance in order to establish an Islamic State in Arabia. He actively supported Muhammad ibn Saud in his attempts to unify Arabia under his political leadership, while the latter gave him full freedom to disseminate his religious ideas and thoughts across the country. The alliance between Ibn Abd al-Wahhab and Ibn Saud provided the basis on which the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was to be founded by Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud during the early part of the twentieth centu^r^y. Thus the al-Saud — al-Shaykh pact not only played a pivotal role in the formation of Saudi Arabia as a politicoreligious entity, but also defined how Islam (as a religion and way of life) was to be interpreted and practiced in that country. Indeed, with Ibn Saud's full support and backing, Ibn Abd al-^Wad^f^r^b I formulated a literalist interpretation of Islamic theology and jurisprudence and, being a clever political operator, he used the State apparatus to implement his interpretation of Islam across all sections of Arabian society. As a result, he became an immensely powerful religious figure in that country. As a firm believer in the Islamic concept of Divine Unity, he felt the social, political and I	econ°mic spheres of human endk^out to°
I must operate within the overarching prmcipks | of tawhid and, as such, he wenr out of his way
to integrate the so<^'n^-^j^olitical realms of the State with his wW-c^e^n^t^r^ed worldview. Thus the worhip of saints, Sufis and veneration of tombs was not only outlawed, but the failure to conduct die social, political, legal and economic spheres of human endeavour in accordance with the Divine law ($su^i^iiah) was also considered by Ibn Abd a-Wdihab to be a form of shirk (violi^ition o’fM'/w^.This, therefore, provided him and his followers with the religious justification for their politico-religious alliance with Muhammad ibn Saud.
However, in the realm offfiqh, he was against the imitation (taqlid) of medieval jurists (jiiqaba) like Abu Hanifah, Malik ibn Anas, al-Shafi’i, Ahmad ibn Hanbal and others. Indeed, he considered mass and uncritical imitation of meedeval jurists to be a form of blameworthy and deetssable religious innovation {bida). Instead, he adi^^(^(c^t<^d the use of ijtihad (or independent juristic reasoning based on the Qur’an and authentic Prophetic traditions) in order to address the pressing issues of his time. As a powerful and chja^ri^s^c^i^ic religious reformer — and a close friend and ally of Muhammad ibn Saud and his successors — he was able to disseminate his
religious ideas and thought, throughout Arabia during his own lifetime. Even after the death of Muhammad ibn Saud in 1765, he remained a close ally of the House of Saud. This enabled him to further strengthen and consolidate his alliance with Ibn Saud’s descendants; an alliance which continues to define Saudi politics and approach to Islam to this day. Over time, the Islamic revivalist movement initiated by Ibn Abd al-Wahhab became so powerful that some of the Muslim world's most prominent scholars, thinkers and reformers, like Muhammad Rashid Rida, Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, Haji Shari’atullah of Bengal, Shah Ismail Shahid, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Hasan al-Banna and Abul A’la Mawdudi were, one way or another, influenced by its message. Another reason why Ibn Abd al-Wahhab has been rated so highly in this book is because his teachings have profoundly influenced Islamic reform movements across the world, thanks largely to Saudi Arabia's generous funding of mosques, Islamic schools and free distribution of Islamic literature across the globe. Ibn Abd al-Wahhab died at the ripe old age of eighty-nine and was laid to rest in an unmarked grave according to his instructions.
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ALTHOUGH ISLAMIC HISTORY is replete with heroic deeds performed by Muslim women, unfortunately the majority of Islamic historians have failed to acknowledge their contribution to the devdopment of Islamic thought, culture and ci^'iJLis^lt^<an. Far from being on the margins of society, during the early days of Islam, Muslim women played an important role within the Muslim community founded by the Prophet in Madinah. Indeed, the first person to embrace Islam was Khadijah, the wife of the Prophet, and she stood by him steadfastly during a very difficult and challenging period in Islamic history. As an intelligent and fabulously wealthy lady, she placed all her wealth and properties at the disposal of the Prophet in order to strengthen and consolidate Islam within Makkan society. Her devotion and dedication to, and sacrifices made for, Islam were second to none. Following in Kha-dijah’s footsteps, other distinguished women like Fatimah bint Muhammad, Umm Atiyya, Asma bint Abu Bakr, Umm Ammara, Asma bint Yazid, Hafiah bint Umar and Aishah bint Abu Bakr became important figures in the early Muslim community. They excelled in many different spheres of human endeavour; some performed heroic deeds on the battlefield; others became
masters of Islamic thought and scholarship, while yet others played an active part in the socio-political affairs of the early Muslim community. The examples set by these prominent women later inspired other Muslim women to contribute and achieve as much as they did. One such remarkable woman was Rabi’a al-Adawiyyah, who is today considered to be one of the most famous and influential female spiritual figures of Islam, along with Khadijah, Aishah and Fatimah.
Rabi’a al-Adawiyyah, also known as Rabi’a al-Basri, was born in the Iraqi city of Basrah. Though very little is known about her early life, according to her biographers Farid al-Din Attar and Ibn Khallikan, she was born into a poor family belonging to the al-Atik tribe of the Qais ibn Adi clan of Basrah. This explains why the words ‘al-Adawiyyah’ or ‘al-Qaisiyyah’ are often attached to her name. Rabi’a’s parents died while she was still a child. To make matters worse, famine then struck Basrah and this forced her to endure considerable personal hardship and suffering. Although it is not clear whether she had any brothers or sisters, some scholars, like Anne-marie Schimmel, have argued that the naune Rabi’a (fourth) suggests she may have been the fourth child of her parents. However, this view is
^•speculation as there is no historical evidence o prove it. But in his famous Tadhkirah al-At (Memoirs of the Saints), Farid al-Din \(UT,the celebrated biographer and poet, stated jut during the famine young Rabi’a — having displaced from her family — fell into the funds of an unscrupulous trader who sold her into slavery for six dirhams. The man who purchased her not only treated her badly, but also f^cd her to work round the clock without any rtepire. In desperarion, she tried to escape from her bondage, but her attempts proved unsuccessful. Eventually, she accepted her condition and became a devout Muslim. She worked as a slave Ulwurer during the daytime and stayed awake at night to perform supererogatory (naf) prayers. The more Rabi’a prayed, the more devout she became until she began to fast during the day and spend the whole night in prayers. Her devotion and dedication to God reached such intensity that once, when her master woke up in the middle of the night, he found her in pros-I nation, saying: ‘O my Lord, You know that the desire of my heart is to obey You, and that the light of my eye is in the service of Your court. If the matter rested with me, I should not cease for one hour from Your service, but You have made
I me subject to a creature.’ Moved by her unfhnch-ingfaith and piety, her master freed her the very next morning. She then went into the desert,
1 where she stayed with the bedouins for a period. Eveetudly she returned to Basrah and lived in a tiny apartment, and devoted the rest of her life to ' prayers, fasting and other devotional activities.
Given that Rabia’s early life and her religious lelchingi and practices became entangled with mir^t^c^ll^us tales and supernatural stories, even a duscming scholar and poet like Farid al-Din Attar could not help but incorporate some of them in his works. Indeed, in his Tadhkirah al-Auiliya., he rebaed that during her stay in the desert Rabi’a, havvng decided to perform the sacred hajj (pilgrimage), set out for Makkah. But after travelling some distance, her donkey which was carrying all her luggage, suddenly dropped dead. At this, her fellow pilgrims offered to carry her load, but

she declined, saying she only accepted God’s help. When the other travellers continued their journey to Makkah, leaving her behind, she fell to the ground and cried, ‘O my God, do kings deal thus with a woman, a stranger and weak? You are calling me to Your own house (the Kabah), but in the midst of the way You have suffered mine ass to die and You have left me alone in the desert.’ As soon as she finished her supplication, the ass apparently jumped up, alive once more, and Rabi’a was able to continue her journey to Makkah. According to Attar, on another occasion, when she was travelling to Makkah for pilgrimage, halfway through her journey she apparently saw the Kabah coming towards her, whereupon she remarked, “It is the Lord of the house whom I need, what have I to do with the house? I need to meet with Him Who said, ‘Whoso approaches Me by a span’s length I will approach him by the length of a cubit.’ The Kabah which I see has no power over me; what joy does the beauty of the Kabah bring to me?”
Farid al-Din Attar and her other biographers have ascribed these and many other miraculous and supernatural stories to her. But, frankly, these tales are no more than myth and legend; thus they have no historical value or literary veracity. Indeed, the absence of first-hand information about her life and religious teachings led to the proliferation of such mythical tales and stories. Suffice it to say that Rabi’a became fascinated by Islam from very early on in life and thereafter regularly engaged in meditation and other devotional activities. As a result, she gained profound insights into Islamic teachings and spirituality, but she always kept her feet firmly on the ground and never claimed to be special. As one of Islam’s earliest mystics, she renounced all worldly comforts in favour of asceticism (zuhd). She also made a conscious decision not to marry and remained a confirmed spinster all her life. When Abd al-Wahid ibn Zaid, who was an eminent Islamic scholar, practising Suh and a self-confessed ascetic of Basrah, sent her a marriage proposal, she rebuked him saying, ‘O sensual one, seek another sensual like youi^self.
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Have v°u seen any sign of desire in me? Then she re'ited the followrng crnipkL The xTOys are vinous, the Wav to the Truth is one; those who
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travel °n the Way of Truth must keep Aemsdves apirt.' It was not long before Rabi' as piety and asceticism won her much acclaim in and around Basrah; this also prompted many influential men like Muhammad ibn Sulaiman al-Hashimi, the
ruler of Basrah, to send marriage proposals to her. Ai-Hashimi even offered her a handsome dowry of a hundred thousand dinars and a generous monthly supend of ten thousand dinars, but she shunned him saying, ‘It does not please me that you should be my slave and that all you possess should be mine or that you should distract me
4
from God for a single moment.’
According to her biographers, Fand al-Din Atm and Abd al-Raufal-Munawi, even Hasan al-
Basri, the famous Muslim theologian and mystic
ofBasrah, proposed to Rabi’a, but she turned him
down as well saying, ‘Renunciation of this world means peace, while desire for it brings sorrow; Curb your desires and control yourself and do not
let others control you, but let them share your inheritance and the anxiety of the age. As for yourself, give your mind to the day of death; but as for me, God can give me all you offer and even double it It does not please me to be distracted from Him for a single moment. So farewell.’ However, all reports connecting Hasan al-Basri to Rabi’a have been dismissed by the historians
as being unreliable, f not fabricated, because she was barely ten when Hasan al-Basri died in 728 ar the ripe old age of eighty-six; as such, he could nor have proposed to her. Nonetheless, it is true that Rabi 'a led a scrupulously clean and pious lifestyle, sanctified by extreme p and a refusal to marry or experience worldly pleasures and comforts in any form. Her sole objective in life was to transcend from the temporal to the highest spiritual plane through single-minded devotion and dedication ro God. And in so doing she became immersed in the ocean of Divine love
co
verty, self-denial
and gnosis. This, according to Rabi’a, was more
satisfying and enduring than the transient joys
and comforts of this world.
Unlike Hasan al-Basris religious ideas and thoughts, which were invariably influenced by notions ofhell-fire and eternal damnation, Rabi’a$ mystical philosophy so much revolved around die concept of pure Divine love' that she never failed to emphasise the significance of loving God only for His sake. In her opinion, to obey God out of fear of Divine retribution — or to serve
and worship Him in order to receive a handsome reward — was tanta]^^<ount to selfishness. Rather, she advocated that one should love God only for His sake, without any fear of His punishment or hope of reward. This, according to Rabi’a, was ‘pure Divine love' which she eloquently expressed in some of her most famous prayers. For instance, she used to say, ‘O God, if I worship You for fear of Hell, burn me in Hell, and if I worship You in hope of Paradise, exclude me from Paradise. But if I worship You for Your Own sake, grudge me not Your everlasting Beauty.' On another occasion, she prayed, ‘I love You with two loves — a selfish love and a Love that You are worthy of. As for the selfish love, it is that I think of You, to the exclusion of everything else. And as for the Love that You are worthy of, ah! That I no longer see any creature, but I see only You! There is no praise for me in either of these loves, but the praise in both is for You.’
Despite being illiterate, Rabi’a was a very beautiful and eloquent Arabic speaker. She used to express her feelings for God in the form of poetry and prayers — and did so in a very passionate and powerful way YCTen her contemporaries told her that her notion of ‘pure Divine love’ was very novel, she recited the following Qur’anic verses to them, ‘He loves them and they love Him’ (5: 59). And, ‘O you, soul at peace, return to your Lord well pleased (with yourself) and well pleasing (unto Him)!’ (89: 27-28) Her profound knowledge and understanding of the Qur’an and Prophetic wisdom, coupled with her illuminating exposition of Islamic values and spirituality, turned her into a powerful symbol of Islamic purity and virtue, even during her own lifetime. Indeed, when her devotional and ascetic practices became too excessive, her close friends
jnd disciples (like Sufyan al-Thawri, Rabah al-Qais, Shaqiq al-BUkhi and Malik ibn Dinar) urged her to rest, but she responded by saying, ‘I slh^uld be ashamed to ask for this world’s ooods from Him to Whom it belongs, and how Jiould I seek them from those to whom it does not belong?’ She also added, ‘Will God forget the poor because of their poverty or remember the rich because of their riches? Since He knows my state, what have I to remind Him of? What He wills, we should also will.’ Rabia’s notion of pure Divine love’, to the exclusion of all others, later became known as ‘Rabia’s sidq (or absolute sincerity and total reliance upon God). This also become the central pillar of her religious thought and mystical philosophy which influenced and inspired generations of Sufis.
Thanks to Rabi’a’s love for, and single- minded Cotton to, God and Hasan al-Basri’s eloquent eipooition of traditional Islamic values and prac-rices, the tide of materialism and hedonism which threetened to overwhelm the Muslim world at the time was successfully turned back; they also a pivotal role in reviving and popularis-1 ing Islamic spirituality in the form of Sufism (or I Idmn’nc mysstcism). Thereafter, Sufism became a p^wi^rlfiil spiritual methodology for those who wished to devote their entire lives to Islamic de' vouonal practices. Inspired by both Rabi’a and Hasan al-Basri, the message of Sufism attracted
hundreds and thousands of followers from across the Muslim world, many of whom, in turn, became great symbols of Islamic piety and rectitude. By virtue of her profound knowledge and understanding of Islam, Rabi’a became a major source of inspiration for Muslims during her own lifetime and even more so after her death. Living as we do at a time when anger, hatred and hostility have become so prevalent, her message of love, mercy and compassion could not be more pertinent today. Happily, many books and treatises have been written on the life and thought of this remarkable Muslim woman by some of the Muslim world’s leading scholars and writers, including Farid al-Din Attar, Abd al-Rahman Jami, Ibn Khallikan and Abd al-Rahman ibn Ali ibn al-Jawzi, so there is no shortage of works on her life and thought. Likewise, in the West the prominent British poet Richard Monckton Milnes became one of the first to publish a small collection of poems under the title of The Sayings o^fB^abia during the ninet—nth century. Thereafter, Margaret Smith’s seminal biography entitled Rabi*a> the Mystic and her Fellow Saints in Islam was published in 1922. This book is a detailed and illuminating study of her life, thoughts and achievements. Rabi’a, the great I mystical thinker and Sufi saint of Islam, died around the age of eighty-four and was buried in her native Basrah.
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ABD AL-MALIK IBN MARWAN
\Vhen his father was appointed governor of jhdinah by Muawiyah, young Abd al-Malik saved as his deputy. Known for his personal piety ad uprightness during his early years, he became j dedicated student of the Qur’an and hadith lit-(fiture, but when the supporters of Abdullah ibn . Zubair drove out the Umayyads from Makkah and M^(^ii^ah, Abd al-Malik, who was in his old-thiiries at the time, moved with his entire fa^^y to Syria where he became his father’s chief poliucal adviser after the latter’s ascension to the Umayyad throne in 684. A year later, he succeed-edhis father as the Umayyad Caliph in 685; he was in his early forties at the time.
Like his father, Abd al-Malik faced formidable challenges soon after becoming Caliph. .Alhough Syria and Egypt were firmly under
Umaayad control, political infighting and tribal nvalry between the Kalbi and Qaysi factions presented a major obstacle to socio-political unity and iolldaaity in Syria. Despite suffering defeat « the hands of the Kalb is, the Qaysi people regrouped under the leadership of Zufa^r ibn al-Harith in a region not far from the Euphrates. To make matters worse, in the Hijaz the formidable Abdullah ibn Zubair had won the support of the locals, while his brother Mus’ab was busy la^r^rvli& the people of Iraq in order to win them over to their side. At the same time, Mukhtar
I ibn Abu Ubaid was actively looking around for a suitable candidate to challenge the Umayyads inKufah. To add insult to injury, the Byzantines (then threatened to invade the Umayyad terri-
tories at the same time. In short, Abd al-Malik could not have ascended the Umayyad throne at a more dangerous and challenging time. But, un-| deterred by these political challenges, he decided to connfont all his opponents and reassert his political authority across the Muslim world. After signing a peace treaty with the Byzantines and agreemg to pay them an annual tribute, he reorganised and expanded his armed forces in
1 order to crush all political and military opposition against his rule in the Hijaz, Iraq and the teidhhburing territories. Under the leadership of the notorious Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad, he sent
AFTER MUAWIYAH’S DEATH in 680, his son, Yazid, ascended the Umayyad throne, but he failed to live up to his father’s expectations. As a feeble and inexpenenced ruler, he tried to restore peace and order across the Islamic dominion by force; however his heavy-handed tactics backfired in a spectacular fashion after the grisly murder of Hussain at the plain of Karbala. After three years of political chaos and mismsanagment, Yaud was succeeded by his twenty-one year old son, Muawiyah ibn Yazid, who, unlike his father,
J
was a sickly but peace-loving young man who abdicated within months of his accession. This
led to more political chaos and uncertainty, as there was no obvious candidate to succeed him.
After much political infighting and wrangling,
the veteran politician Marwan ibn Hakam, who served as governor of Madinah for a long period, was sworn in as the fourth Caliph of the Umayyad dynasty. He became Caliph at a time when the political situation in the Muslim world was dete-^arating rapidly, as various rival claimants to the Caliphate emerged to challenge his political au-thontv. Thus Abdullah ibn Zubair, the son of the
renowned Zubair ibn Awwam, assumed control
of the enure Hijaz, while Musab ibn Zubair, proclaimed himself the admijni;^tr;ator of Iraq on
behalf of his brother. By contras^ Marwan ibn Hakam, the newly appointed Umayyad Caliph, found himself in charge of only southern Syria. As an experienced politician, he understood the gravity of the situation and acted swiftly to unify the whole of Syria under his leadership. He then proceeded to Egypt and brought this im^f^olita^ni country under Umayyad control. Death intervened before he could reassert Umayyad power and authority across the rest of the Muslim world. However, he was succeeded in 685 by his son, Abd al-Malik, who went onto become one of the Umayyad dynasty’s most successful rulers, along with Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan.
Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan ibn Hakam was born in Madinah during the early years of Caliph Uthman’s reign. His father, Marwan ibn Hakam, was an influential member of the Umayyah clan. Since he was closer to Caliph Uthman by blood than Muawiyah, the Caliph appointed him his personal secretary. 'When Caliph Uthman was brutally murdered by a group of insurgents in 656, Abd al-Midlk was still in his early teens. After completing his early education in Qur’anic sciences, Arabic literature and poetry under the watchful gaze of his learned father, he received training in political and civil admrnstrration.


an expeditionary force to Iraq to subdue his opponents and restore peace and security in that country. In response, Mukhtar, his rival, sent a powerful force under the command of Ibrahim ibn Malik al-Ashtar to face the Caliph’s army. In the ensuing battle, Ubaidullah was killed and his army crushed by the rebels. His failure to reassert his authority in Iraq prompted Abd al-Malik to change his political and military strategy, and he decided to consolidate his position in Syria and Egypt, and patiently wait to deal with his opponents at the right moment.
For the next five years, he took no action against the rebels in Iraq where the supporters of Mukhtar regularly clashed with the supporters of Abdullah ibn Zubair, who was represented there by his brother, Mus’ab. This state of affairs persisted until Mukhtar’s supporters were eventually defeated by Abdullah’s forces. Now there were only two main contenders for the Caliphate, namely Abdullah in Makkah and Abd al-Malik in Damascus. Like Hussain ibn Ali, Abdullah rebelled against the Umayyads soon after the death of Muawiyah in 680, having flatly refused to acknowledge Yazid as Caliph. Although Hussain was brutally murdered by Yazid’s forces at Karbala, Abdullah continued his opposition against Yazid and his successors, and in so doing established his authority across Hijaz and parts of Iraq. Unlike Abd al-Malik, however, he had no political or military training. Not surprisingly, he repeatedly failed to take advantage of Umayyad weaknesses and frailties. This only strengthened Abd al-Malik’s resolve as he planned his rival’s downfall. In 691, after negotiating an agreement with Zu far ibn al-Harith and his Qaysi followers, he asked them to ^^nounce their support for Abdullah ibn Zubair and, in return, he offered them privileged political posts and Caliphal favours; as expected, the Qaysi people agreed to his proposal.
'While Abd al-Malik was busy consolidat-•	1 •	• •	• O • 1	••	1 •
ing his position in Syria by winning over his erstwhile opponents to his side, Abdullah ibn Zubair was busy fighting the khawarij extremists. As the khawarij were a stubborn lot, they ■
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weakened Abdullah’s military power and	I	s
s -MEth Sensing Abdullah’s vulnerability, Abd	1	'
r.Mt " personallx led a military expedition to 1 Iraq ;^ndmtnc«ssclng wrr, he not only defeated	I
his opponents but also reasserted Umayyad au- I thonn across that country’. He then dispatched	I
1 Urge aimv to Makkah under the command of I
I
the notorious Haijai ibn Yusi^if in order to bring I Abdullah to heel. Following Abdullah’s defeat at I the hands of the Umayyad forces in 692, Abd al- I Malik reunited the Muslim world under his lead-	I
nrthip and restored peace and security through-	|
out his dominion. At last, he became the undis-	|
puted ruler of the Muslim world. By all accounts,	|
this was a truly remarkable achievement, espe-	|
oaHy given that the odds were stacked firmly | against him: but he made possible what once 1 seemed a mission impossible. Not surprisingly,	I
the majontv of Islamic historians consider him to	I
be the second founder of the Umayyad dynasty I after Muawiyah himself. However, some prominent writers, like Syed Amir Ali, have accused Abd af-Malik of being a cruel and inhumane ruler, but such accusations are most unfair and un|usufied considering that he always offered his opponents the chance to resolve their differences through negotiation. That is to say, he authorised military action after all other means of re-sohang their diffnrnncnt were exhausted. At the same time, it is true that two of the most notorious mclliaJv• generals, Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad 2nd Haiiai ibn Yusuf, thrived during his reign. No doubt it is their dubious reputations which, more than anything else, have helped to tarnish his image.
After restonng the political unity of the Muslim world, Abd al-Malik authorised fresh military campaigns in different parts of the world. Thanks to his vision and foresight, the Umayyad army crossed the Oxus for the first time and es-tabirsh^ then hegemony over Tranto:xl;anai And although the Muslims first entered North Africa during the reign of Caliph Umar and had established die arty of Qayrawan (located in modern Tunha) in 670 on Muawiyahs order, subsequent political disunity within the Islamic world


civilservants to learn Arabic. Then, between 696 jd 698, he abolished and phased out regional coinage, thereby removing the distinction between the Sasanian dirham (silver) and Syriac, Eypttan and Palestinian dinars (gold) and re-| pl;lCing them with a standard Arabic coinage for I the first time.
I During his reign, Abd al-Mfsdik also went out I of his way to encourage the religious scholars | and tradittonidists to compile and standardise I the Prophetic teachings in the for^m of books and I manllSsriptSi And as a prolific bu.ild.er, he author-I ised his governor, Ha^jjaj ibn Yusuf, to build the I uttofWasit (in modern-day Iraq). In addition I to this, he pli^nned and constructed the magI niiiccnt qubbat al-sakhra (or the ‘Dome of the I Rock").Conssructed in 692. on the site of the rock I \fakhra) from which the Prophet Muhammad I assended to heaven	this breathtaking
I Wamic edtficn is today considered to be one of I the world’s most famous mosques along with the I	al-haram (the Sacred Mosque) in ^Makkah
I and the masjid al-nabi (the Prophet’s Mosque) I in Madinah.i Comprising an tmpr^nssivn octag-l onal dome, supported by four pillars with four I aiches over the three columns set between each I pillar — and decorated with beautiful Arabic cal-1 ligraphy and mosaics — this mosque is one of the
M im world's most spectacular and breathtaking works of architecture. Renovated many times by prominent Muslim rulers throughout the ages (including by the Abbasid Caliph al-Mamun, the Ayyubid Sultan Salah al-Din (Saladin) and the Ottoman ruler Sulaiman the 'Magniffcient), this stunning mosque has immortalised Abd al-MaUk; his name and fame will endure as long as this Islamic architectural masterpiece continues to stand.
Caliph Abd al-Mialik’s highly productive reign of two decades came to an end at the age of fifty-nine; he was buried in Damascus. Along with Muawiyah, Abd al-Rahman 1, Harun al-Rashid and his son al-Ma’mun, Abd al-Rahman III, Sultan Salah al-Din, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, Sultan Muhammad II, Sulaiman the Magnifi-cient and Akbar the Great, he must be considered one of the ^Muslim, world’s most successful rulers. Historians often refer to him as the ‘father of Kings’ because he was succeeded by his four sons, al-Walid, Sulaiman, Yaxid II and Hisham. The solid foundation laid by Caliph Abd al-Nfalik also provided his successor with the platform from which he was able to launch one of the most ever carried out global, history.
astonishing series of conquests in the annals of Islamic, if not
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(b.858 - d.922)
THE ORIGIN OE Sufism (or rhe mystical dimension of Islam) is often traced back to the Qur’an and die normative practice [ii^unnah) of the Prophet by its adherents. They argue that the sacred sonpiuses of Islam and its Prophet provide a ventable role model for those who seek to tread die Islamic spintual path. Thus, far from being an alien intrusion into die Muslim world, Sufism embodies the very bean and soul of Islam as a
/
religion and way of life. The Prophet and his dose companions (like Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman and Ali) were, according co the Sufis, the initiators and fust exemphfers of Islamic spirituality in its highest form. Like die Prophet and his dose companions, die early Sufis, like Hasan al-Basn, J 2 far al-Sadiq and Rabi’a allAdawl^y’ah renounced worldly pleasures and engaged in devotional activities, and did so without wearing the label of Sufi. However, when the Islamic State began to expand rapidly during the second half of die seventh century and die Muslims came into contact with the wealth and treasures of Persia and Byzantium for the first time, both rhe masses and die ruling elites began to succumb to the lures of unbridled materialism, which grew to threaten the fabric of early Islamic societies.
<
as this cntical juncture in Islamic history, scores

al-Halta) committed tKe entire Qur’an to memory as a cKiidL and then pursued further edu-cauon in Arabic and. traditional Mam'ic sciences fbcredtcu be uavellerd to th.e Tracy city of ''Wash where he completed his higher education under the tutelage of its leading scholars. Founded in '01 by Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, the go^<^i^nor of the Umaayad ruler Abd al-NAdik ibn Marwan, YVasit became a prominent centre of Islamic learning and sdiohasbip in Tracy. Some of al-Hallaj’s early teachers included Sahl ibn Abdullah al-Tusrari (one of the first to formulate the Sufi theory of ma mubarmnad (or the ‘Muhammadan Bight’) and author of an esoteric commentary on the Qiu'an); Abu Talib Amr al-NIaltki, rhe famed \ author of Qut al-Qulub (The Nourishment of \ Heats), and Abu Bakr al-Shibli, who was also an I idluential Sufi scholar and theorist.
\	After completing his higher education, al-
\ Hdlaj left Wasit and moved to Basrah, which \ was abo the home of Hasan al-Basr’i and Rabi’ a \ al-^daaw^iy'aai, and ttare he marr'ied. the daughter ' of a local Sufi. As an outspoken exponent of I IsWic mystic! thought, he soon fell out with \ dielocalSub s iincluding hiss ov^n htd^<s-ih-.-^law who accused him of being careless and insensi-mej. Prom Basrah, he went to bdakkah where be became renowned for his devotional and asetic practices. After completing the sacred hajj (plgrunage), he went to Baghdad which at the \ l was one of the Muslim world’s foremost 1 centres of Islamic learning and spirituality. Here ' he became a student of Abul Qasim.	al-
I Baghdadi (also known as al-junayd al-Baghdadi), I who was a Sufi scholar of considerable influence, and he personally taught him aspects of Islamic l 11^^31 pbUosophy, bus alHal^l^laj soon eell out I wirth him, too. The story goes that one day He \ came and knocked on al-Junayd’s door. When \ *be latter asked who it was, al-Hallaj provoca-I lively replied, ‘amz al-haqq (‘I am the Truth’). As I asober Sufi, al-junayd reprimanded hi^n for his \ blasphemous and inflammatory statement. 'When 1 d-BaHaj refused to recant, al-junayd severed his 1 ties with him. .Thereupon ^lATH^all^a1 left Baghdad I todbecame a wandering Sufi. During his travels
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becan to run amok within the Muslim wvrkL he Mprtdictahk political o^buRG and rfummiroiv mystical utterances offended everyone. induing the Shi a and the Mutazilites. He was eventually apprehended by the Abbasid authorities and imprisoned for nine years. During his confinement he was at first treated well on account of his friendship with both the Abbasid viner. Nasr al-Qashun, and the mother of young Caliph al-Muqtadir, but when the religious and political controversy he had generated showed no signs ofsubsiding, the Abbasid elites prompdy put him on tnal charged with blasphemy and treason. The tnal was no more than a show; thus everyone expected him to be found guilty. Mocked, vilified and branded a heretic by the orthodox religious scholars. and also shunned and excommunicated by his follow Sufis, al-Hajjaj was sentenced to death by hanging. Were his mystical ideas and thoughts as abhorrent and unorthodox as his opponents made them out ro be? Did he deserve to be executed? Was he a religious maverick, as his detractors claimed, or was he a victim of religious bigotry and political persecution, as his supporters argued?
As one of the Muslim worlds most radical and
controversial mystical thinkers, al-Hallaj s life and thoughts are riddled with contradictions, paradoxes and unusual insights into Islamic spirituality and gnosis. Following in the footsteps of Abu Yand al-Bis^mi (who was one of the first Sufi
thinkers ro argue that ‘sdf-annihiiation and extinction represented the peak of mystical experience), al-Halla became one of the most eloquent and bravest revealers of mystical secrets and truths. Indeed, he not only openly divulged the secrets of Sufism ro the masses, but went further
and expressed his mystical feelings and experiences in a way that even the uninitiated could understand. Central to al-Hallai s mystical philosophy was the concept of love (mahabbah). Like Rabi'a al-Adawiyyah, he advocated the pursuit of disinterested love, that is to seek the Beloved only for His sake, rather than out of fear of eternal damnation or promise Of reward. However, unlike Hasan al-Basri, Rabi'a al-Adawiyyah and
al-Junayd al-Bagh<dadi, all of whom unequivocally afhrmed the tr^(^ii^!^<onal Islamic understanding of Divine Thmscendence and Unity, al-H^alaaj s expression of spontaneous, disinterested love pr^’^^ed hugely controversial because he claimed to have experienced the ‘essence of union' {ayn al-jani), where the lover and the Beloved became one {ittihact)\ thus he blurred the crucial distinction between the Creator and His creation.
He expressed his mystical ideas and experiences in beautiful, unforced and refreshing poetic couplets. According to Ibn al-Nadim, the acchumed bibliographer, al-Hallaj composed around fort^^-six books and treatises on different aspects of Islamic mysticism. However, his most famous works were his Diwan (collection of mystical odes) and Kitab aL-Tav^^a^^in (The Book of Ta and Sin). The following quotations taken from his Diwan and Kitab al-Tatuasin beautifully summarise the main thrust of has mystical thotight:
‘I do not cease swimming in the seas of love, rising with the wave, then descending; now the wave sustains me, and then I sink beneath it; love bears me away where there is no longer any shore.' (Diwan al-Halla)): ‘If ye do not recognise God, at least recognize His signs. I am that sign, 1 am the Creative Truth, because through the Truth I am a truth eternally. My friends and teachers are Iblis and Pharaoh. Iblis was threatened with Hell-fire, yet he did not recant. Pharaoh was drowned in the sea, yet he did not recam, for he w°uld not aclknowledge anything between him and God. And I, though I a^a kiHed. and crucified, and though my hands and feet are cut off - I do not rec^t.' (Kitab al-Tawasin): ‘I have seen my Lord with the eye of my hear^ and. I said: ‘'^ho are you?' He said: ‘You.' (Diwan aDHl^tap.
Taken Uterany, these mystical utterances and outbursts are mdeed ^redca! and bhsphemous. Not surprisin^^ Baghdad's ^^ligious sezho^s and the r^J^ing eHtes were shocked and honi-fied by these sta^i^iments. Charged with the daim of personal tpotheosis, al-H^^l^t^j argued he was nekher a herenc nor a blasphernLer; rather he was an exponent of mystical experience in its highest form. Sentenced to death at the age of sixty-
four lor preaching ‘heretical' ideas, he refused to protest even when his over-zealous persecutors Jraiggel him to the floor like a sack of potatoes anlseverly tortured and flogged him, before am-puuaung his limbs one by one. His body was then cremated and his ashes scattered in the Tigris. Indeed, according to Farid al-Din Attar, his sympathetic biographer, al-Halla| danced to his death with joy and happiness, murmuring the words, ‘All that matters for ecstatic is that the Unique should reduce him to Unity.' ^Cffiile his critics (such as Abu Talib Amr al-Makki, al-Junyad al-Baghdadi, Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, Ibn Khdclun and Ibn Taymiyyah) have argued that he was a heretic and blasphemer because he claimed slf-deififation, other equally renowned Islamic sciooars and Sufis, like Abu Bakr al-Shibli, Abd n^t^r al-Jilani, Abu Hamid al-Ghazali, Fakhr il-Din al-Razi, Farid al-Din Attar, Jalal al-Din Rumi and Sir Muhammad Iqbal, have exonerat-cUumofthe charge of self-deifcation and belief in monism.
Adoosrstudy ofhis mystical ideas and thoughts shows that he was far from being a blasphemer or pantheist. This view has also been endorsed,
and proved quite conclusively, by the renowned French scholar and Islamicist, Louis Massignon. In his magisterial The Passion al-Hallaj, Mystic and Martyr of Islam (originally published in 19212. and translated into English in four volumes by Herbert Mason in 1982), he argued that al-Ha^llai espoused a form of wahdat al-shuhud (‘Unity of Befog in ^rc^uon or ufoty of wknesses’) rather than wahdat al-wujud (‘Unity of Being or monism'). If this view is correct, then al-Ha^llai was neither a heretic nor a religious maverick; instead his unusual, spontaneous mystical flashes and utterances were both misunderstood and misinterpreted by the Sufis as well as the religious scholars of his time. By sending al-Halla| to the gallows, argued Massignon, the Abbasid elites not only wrongly pandered to the wishes of the religious authorities, they also diverted attention away from the social, political and economic challenges and difficulties of the time, and in so doing they committed a great travesty of justice. True to form, nearly eleven centuries after his death, al-Hallaj continues to polarise the Sufis, Islamic philosophers and theologians to this day.
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aldnanna
(b.1906 - d.1949^
THE NlNETttlN^ and early fwrnnflh centunes. a significant pan of the l Muslim world was colonised by prominent European powers such as France, Britain, Holland 2nd Italy. And although Egypt has been a bastion of Islamic culture and tradition since die beginning of the se\7^i^idh century, in 1882
V	v	*
the British invaded and colonised this important Muslim country’. The ruling British elites not only maintained a tight political and militauy' gpp on Egypt, but also introduced and promoted Westen education, culture and values across the country. Being loyal and proud Muslims, the Egyptians resented foreign interference in their mttnul affairs, indeed, the Egyptian masses considered the British attempt to liberalise and wesanisc tha country as an open attack on their Islamic identity, culture and heritage. Faced with cuss opposition and resentment, in 1922 the British were forced to grant limited autonomy to although the Egyptian people continued to campaign for their full independence. Their campaign eventually forced the British authorities to withdraw their forces and quit Egypt. Though the British occupation of Egypt formally ended in 1936, they connnued to exercise considerable political, economic and cultural influence in the
1
main mission of the Egyptian liberation movement (led by prominent leaders like Sa’d 2Laghlvil) was to throw the British out of their country, they made no attempt to counter the spread of secularism and westernisation in Egypt which threatened to wreak I havoc within Egyptian society' at the time. The I javni'yat al-ikhtvan al-vnuslivnuvi (or ‘the Muslim I Brotherhood ) was destined to fill this moral and spiritual vacuum. Founded by Hasan al-Banna, this mass-Islamic movement attempted to arrest I the spread ot secularism and westernisation in Egypt by rejuvenating the Islamic ethos, morals and values across the country. Aaad in the process, the Tvluslim Brotherhood became one of the twentieth century' s most powerful and influential Islamic movements.
Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Banna al-Sa’ati was born in the I Egyptian village of T4admaudlyyy;ah. Elis father, Ahmad ibn Abd al-Ra^iman al-Banna, hailed from a lower-imiddle class Egyptian family and attended al-Azhar University, one of the Muslim world’s most famous seats of Islamic learning and scholarship. EEe earned his living by repairing watches, and pursued research in hadith I	(Prophetic traditions) and fiqh (Islamic jurispru-

HASAN AL-BANNA
jtnee) dunng his flee ume. He ed’tted and wrote several commentaries on the works of classical Molars like Ahmad fon Hanbal and al-Shafi’i, ind led prayers at his local mosque. Ahmad’s peronal piety and love of books (he had a large phonal library of traditional Islamic literature), itnpiied young Hasan al-Banna to commit the toute Quf an to memory as a child. Heavily influenced by his father, he used to say, ‘ Islam is my [idler and 1 have no other.’ After completing his tlmienttay education at home under the care of his learned father, he enrolled at a local Government funded Teachers’ Training Centre, where he succcesffiUy completed a three-year course. He then applied to join the dar al-uloom (Cairo | University) to pursue higher education. ^When he was offen^d a place at this institution, his family I	to Cairo where, in 1927, he passed his final
I laminations. Thus, at the age of twenty-one, he wok up his post as a teacher at a Government
I ^kool in kmailbydn.
I Duru^ig his student days at dar al-uloom, all Burna observed the socio-cultural condition of I his people very closely and what he saw utterly I shocked and horrified him. The mass influx of w<stern culture, values and habits into Egyptian (society, he felt, had severely undermined the tra-diuonal Islamic culture and ethos. This was happening at a time when the ruling elites were
I busy consolidaaing their own political positions, I while leading Egyptian intellectuals and literary I figures (like Taha Hussain and Ali Abd al-Raziq) were seeldng to deconstruct traditional Islam.
I To add insult to injury, the masses also began to I succumb to the tares of modern’ity and westernisation, leading to a flagrant disregard for, and
I viohtton of, Islamic principles and practices . across urban Egypt,	al-Banna was posted
to Ismtailiyyiah, he was surprised to observe how the forces of modernity and westernisation had
I transformed that locality too. This prompted him to regularly visit the local cafes and shops to invite the locals to return to Islam. Being neither 1a theoret'tcian nor an academic, he propagated the message of Islam through personal contact. Once, when he was asked why he did not write

4
books, he retorted, ‘I write men.' True to form, he soon won the hearts and minds of the locals, thanks to his polished interpersonal skills and eloquence. And the people, in turn, came to profoundly admire and respect him for his unflinching devotion to Islam.
It was not long before al-Banna gathered around him a sizeable following in Ismailiyyah. Encouraged by his success, he formally inaugurated the ikhwan al-muslimun in 1928 to revive traditional Islamic principles and practices in and around Ismailiyyah. It is not clear, at this stage, whether he envisaged this organisation to be a local endeavour or the beginning of a nation-wide Islamic revivalist movement. Either way, the Brotherhood started off as a local association which sought to bring about moral and spiritual reform in Ismaili-yyah by inviting the locals, both young and old, men and women, back to the original, pristine message of Islam. Al-Banna’s experiment proved so successful that people from all walks of life flocked to the Brotherhood. Then again, such a response was not entirely unexpected because the people of Ismailiyyah — like their counterparts in Cairo, Alexandria and other towns and cities of Egypt — had become very angry and disillusioned with the ruling oligarchy. The rulers were keen to maintain the status quo for their own personal benefit, rather than instigate much-needed political and economic reforms in order to improve and enhance their people’s lives, whether they lived in urban Cairo or in rural villages. When al-Banna’s call for spiritual and moral, social and cultural, and economic and political reform struck a chord with the locals, they became his most fervent supporters, and this encouraged him to formulate the Brotherhood’s religious philosophy, methodology of daWah (Islamic propagation) and organisational structure.
Unlike J amal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad Abduh, al-Banna was neither a political theorist/ activist, nor a religious thinker. Rather he was a community activist who directly engaged with the people to bring about individual, as well as collective, reformation through preaching, exhortation and training. Just as his understand-
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ing and approach ro Islam was broad and com-prehens^w. tk organisation he founded was also	I
^■tav and ^agmarnc The Islamk c°ncept of	I
((sW (or Donne Unity>, he tek	the	I
hsu for a moral spntuaf ^lincal econornk	I
and social transformition of society for the betterment of the people. He shunned religious securanism and advocated the need for unity and I so^^int^' based on a trnditionalist understanding of Islamic principles and practices. Inspired by the Prophet, his companions and the early Islamic scholnss, al-Bmna urged his followers and suapo^rss to engage in devotional activities during the night time and strive hard to reform their society in accordance with Islamic teach-mgs dunng the daytime. Since social and cultural change cannot be brought about individually, he encouraged his followers to work collectively under the banner of the Brotherhood. Being a gradualist rather than a revorutionnsy, he adopted a bottom-up - as opposed co a top-down -approach to social change and refo^ation.
Indeed, his practical and eowl^•^l^(0-enst^ approach proved hugely successful in Ismailiyyah. So much so that during his stay there he established several mosques, as well as schools for boys and girls; he also set up social welfare organisations and even created employment opportunities for the local people. Six years after its inception, the Brotherhood became one of the most powerfill and active Islamic organisations in and around Ismailiyvvnl. During this period al-Banna also found time to marry and stairt his own family. Most cmd^y, he kept a detailed diary of his duties and daily activities. As expected, this diary (publish^ under the ode of Mudhakkirat al-D^iudh udl Day (Memoirs of Propagation and Propagator) subsequendy became an important source of information about his life and career In addition ro this, he wrote scores of articles on different aspects of Islam which were later published under the title ofMaqalat al-Hasan al-Banna (Articles of Hasan al-B-aina). Also, keen to encourage his followers to purify themselves both physically and spintuaHy, he compiled a collection of religious sayings and supplications


entitled al-Mathurat. This booklet was pub-	’
lished and circulated widely by the memt^t^rs of the Brotherhood.	'
Al-Banna stayed in Ismailiyyah until 1933, when he was transferred to a teaching post in Cairo. By that time, the Brotherhood had expanded beyond his own expectations, and new branches began to mushroom everywhere. Eager to co-ordinate the activities of his expanding organisation, he abandoned his teaching career and became a full-time Islamic activist. As in Ismaili-yyah, here now in Cairo, he noticed how the people had become angry and disillusioned with the subservient attitude of the Egyptian political and religious leaders towards the British elites. His call for Islamic unity and solidarity therefore received a favourable response from the popuaace, who flocked to the Brot^ed^ood in their droves. New branches of the Brotherhood were soon established across Caro so that by 1934 it had established its presence in no fewer than fifty suburbs of Cairo, thus attracting a mass following. At the time, al-Bannas main objective was to counter the popularity of Western culture and values in I	Egyptian society by calling the masses back to the
ori^naE pristine message of Islam. In so domg he hoped to bring about a moral and spiritual transformaaton throughout the Egyptian society. I As a success^1 grassroots-based or^mstfron, the
Brodnerhood soon spread across Egypt and won the hearts and mmds of the Egyptian peopk (including farmers, students, teachers, doctors, engineers and lawyers). '^^ith its increasing popularity, the Brotherhood also expanded its activities in response to the people's diverse needs and requirements.
In 1938, al-Banna prepared a comprehensive programme for the Brotherhood and called for reform in all spheres of Egyptian society in the light of the Qur'an and Prophetic sur^tai^h^. I As before, his call for educational, social, political and economic reforms went down well with the Egyptian people. Indeed, the Brotherhood's opposition to the British elites, coupled with its desire to create a fully-fledged Islamic J State in Egypt, soon won it widespread support
across the country and, during the period from 1 !9)9 to 1945, the Brotherhood became one of I die largest and most influential Islamic organi-	1
^0^ in Egypt. In response, al-Banna changed I the Brorherhoods organisational structure so I (hat he could co-ordinate its activities more ef-kctively. By establishing their own mosques, I schools, medical clinics, shops, community I centres, women’s groups, newspapers, magazines and recceanonal facilities (without any support or assissance from the Egypt Government), the BK)therhood effectively became a State within a State. Given its wide-ranging services and activi-	'
I ties, the command structure of the organisation | also became increas’sngly complex. As the Chief Guide (murdhid al-ani) of the organisation, al-Banna worked very closely with a dedicated team based at its Central Office (y^na-ktab al-irshad). Alhough the Central Office was responsible to formtdaaing tta o^an’isauons policies and straaegies, it was the members of the Executive Office (maktab al-tanfidhi) who were respon-I sible for implementing its policies, procedures and guidelines at the grassroots level. Al-Banna craned many other layers of command within the Brotherhood to facilitate better communication and effective delivery of its services. His extensive knowledge and understanding of Islam, 1 coupled with his vision, foresight and organisa-i1 tional ability, enabled him to translate the values and principles of Islam at a practical level.
As the Brotherhood became increasingly pop-
1 ular in Egypt, the country's rulers, and especially the powerful British elites and their Egyptian subo^dinaaes» became very alarmed. 'Wrongly accused of spreading anti-Sitte propaganda, I the authorities first outlawed the Brotherhood's
newspapers and journals, including the famous al-manar (The Lighthouse) magazine. This was fol^l^l^’^^<rd by the imposition of Governmental ^0060^ and censorship on the organisation's rehgio^ activities, lrtding to	forced disper-
sal of its prominent leaders and activists from Cairo. Such measures were instigated by the Government in order to undermine the Brotherhood, its unity and organisation but, following huge public outcry, the authorities were forced to relent. Then, in 1948, the State of Israel was founded in Palestine and this prompted some members of the Brotherhood to spearhead a military campaign against the new country. A year later, the Brotherhood was outlawed by the Egyptian Government which led to widespread rioting, as well as the murder of the Egyptian police chief, allegedly by a member of the Brotherhood. In response, the Government arrested all the prominent members of the Brotherhood and curtailed its activities across the country. The ensuing crisis eventually spiralled out of control when Mahmud Fahmi al-Nu^qrashi, the Egyptian Prime Minister, was assassinated, allegedly by a member of the Brotherhood.
A month later, al-Banna himself was gunned down on the streets of Cairo, allegedly by the Egyptian secret police; he was forty-three at the time. Although he was succeeded by Hasan Ismail al-Hudaybi, who was a pnominent judge and Islamic scholar, the Brotherhood and its leaders continued to be harassed, persecuted and repressed by all subsequent Egyptian Gov, ernments. In spite of this, the Brotherhood 1	remains one of the most powerful politico-reli-
I	gious organisations in Egypt to this day; indeed,
1 its message and popularity has spread across the I Arab world. Likewise, al-Banna's religious ideas I and thoughts have influenced some of the most I	prominent Islamic scholars and reformers of the
I twentieth century, including Sayyid Qutb, the 1 influential author of Fi Zilal al-Qur'an (In the Shade of the Qur'an); Taqi al-Din al-Nabhani, 1 the founder of hizb ut-tahrir (the Party of Lib-1	eration) , and Shaykh Ahmad Yasin, the founder
I of hamas (the popular Palestinian Islamic Resistance Movement) among others.
I 2,66 )
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Naqshband
(b.i3i7 - d-i389)
ALTHOUGH MUSLIMS FIRST entered Central Asu during the reign of Caliph Umar, the Islamic presence in that region was nor consolidated until the time of Caliph Uthman. The Muslim conquest of Central Asia paved the way for a strongly Islamic culture and identity to emerge in that region. So much so that Central Asia produced some of the Muslim world's most influential scholars, thinkers and personalities, like al-Bukhari, al-Khwanzmi. al-Matuhdi, Ibn Sina and Ulugh Beg. Amir Timur (Tamerlane), who was one of the most successful conquerors in history, was also bom and raised on the cold, harsh and intimidating steppes of Central Asia. Known for his thirst for power and military I	/
conquest, this feadess military' hardman nonetheless had a soft spot for tas^iun^f (or Islamic mysticism). This is hardly surprising given the fact thar Central Asia had produced some of the Muslim worlds most famous and infuential Sufi
•io
sages. Indeed, Sufism became part and parcel of the Central Asian religious landscape during the early days of Islam; thus prominent early Central Asuan Sufis like Abu Sa’id ibn Abul Khair
of Mayhana (located in present-day Turkmenistan) played a pivotal role in the devHopiment of a unique Central Asian Sufi identity. Thanks
to the^n, a number of indigtnou.i Islarnk mystical trachtions {tariqah) emerged and became established in that region during die thirteenth and fourteen centuries. One such Sufi tradition was the uaqshbaiidiyyah rariqahy which was championed by Kaiwajah Naqshband, and it is today widely considered to be one of the Muslim world’s most influential Sufi traditions.
Muhammad ibn Muhammad Baha al-Din al-Bukhari, better known as KLwajah NJaqshband, was born in the village of (Qasr-i HLinduwan, not far from Bukhara in modern Uzbekistan in Central Asia. When he was a child, he was blessed by Muhammad Baba Sammasi, an eminent local spiritual figure, who apparently foretold that the young boy would one day become a shining star of Islamic spirituality and gnosis. After completing his early education in traditional Islamic sciences and Sufism under the tutelage of Baba Sammasi, he travelled to Bukhara to pursue higher education. During his stay in Bukhara, he married and eventually returned home after completing his formal studies. He then went to Nasaf where Sayyid Anair Kulal, a prominent scholar and spiritual successor of Baba Samm^asi, lived and raughr Islamic sciences and spirituality. Born in a local village, Sayyid ^Gulal earned his living as
KHWAJAH NAQSHBAND
!potter, but had become a prominent exponent I 01statnic spirituality and gnosis. Under Sayyid I K^llals guidance, Khwajah Ntqshbtad mastered I Sufi thought and practices. After the former’s	1
dc.uh, his mantle passed to his able disciple, I Mawlana Arif Dikkarani, and Khwajah Naqsh- I band served him for another few years before he I I went to Sametqand where he entered the service I of the reigning Sultan Khalil. He served him for I l twdve years, until the Sultan was ousted from I l power in 1347. During this period of consider- I I ables^c^ic^--^c^rli^ii^;al uacerttinty, Khwajah Naqsh-	I
I band had moved to Ziwartua where he received 1 adwaned training in Sufi theory and practice.	'
Known for his good character and personal mety, theKhwajda soon became a prominent reli-I aous figure, and the locals rated him highly for his h^t^\wl^e^<^<e of Islam and his spiritual qualities. His dunned training in Islamic sciences and Sufism, coupCltd with his remarkable ability to endure gueding tests of hardship and self-renunciation, also won him much praise from his teachers and Sufi masters alike. Although Khwajah Ntqshbtad led a life of renunciation, sacrifice and singleI minded devotion to the ideals and practices of , Isham, he knew more than anyone else that one . caa^(^1i attain success in any sphere of human I endeavour without a measure of Divine grace and favour. Thus, according to Khwajah Ntqshbtad, , one cannot choose to be a Sufi for, strictly speak-I ing, a spiritual gift is granted rather than gained 1 -although one should never despair of the mercy and grace of Divine Providence. Like all other great Sufis of the past, he fully understood and accened this fact. Indeed, Sayyid Amir Kulal, who was one of Khwajah Ntqshbaad’t foremost teachers and spiritual guides, had travelled more than eight miles every week, on foot, to attend rerlipous classes during his irtlnlng. After twenty I years of travelling back and forth, his teacher lventu;dly told him that he had been granted the gift of Islamic spirituality and gnosis. In the same way,	Amir Kulal put Khwajah Naqshba^d
through similar bouts of training before confirm-
1 ing that he, too, had been granted the gift of I Issiamic sciriituVlity and gnosis.
The Khwajah was such a diligent practitioner of Islamic spirituality and self-renunciation that he even refused to accept food or gifts offered to him by his local rulers, just in case they had been obtained illegally. Once, when he was asked why he refused to keep a servant, he retorted, ‘Ownership does not go with sainthood.’ A strict adherent of traditional Islam, he believed in selfreliance and detested hedonistic practices; thus he defined Islamic mysticism as the path of al-urtua al-zuuth^c^eLy that is, an unbreakable bond between following the Qur’an and the sunnah (or the normative practices of the Prophet Muhammad). In other words, according to the Khwajah, the fountainhead of Islamic spirituality and gnosis was nothing other than the Qur’an and the Prophetic sunn^a^h. Hiis assertion of the supremacy of the Qur’an and the Prophetic traditions over all other sources of guidance was not only significant, it was also profoundly refreshing because, at the time, many misguided Sufis tried to dispense with these two fundamental sources of Islam in their quest for so-called ultimate spiritual experience. Likewise, Khwajah Naqshband was an uncompromising exponent of the Islamic concept of Divine Unity (tatuhid). He also made a clear dlttinctioa between knowledge and uad.erstaad-ing of spirituality — as opposed to feeling and experiencing spirituality. He considered the former state to be the pinnacle of tatuhid and the latter to be the peak of marifa (or gnosis).
According to the Khwajah’s biographers, Abd al-Rahman Jami and Ali ibn Hussain Safi, his spir-1 itual path was first unveiled to him in the form of 1	a vision when he was a young man. In that vision
I	he apparently saw three lamps and a throne. The
I	three lamps represented all the Sufi luminaries of
1 the past, while the throne was none other than I the eminent Sufi Abd al-Khaliq Ghujdawani. He I was informed that he had been specially blessed I and that he would one day become a great Sufi | and an influential disseminator of Islamic spirit-I	uality and gnosis. The following words of advice
I	were then offered to him, ‘^Whatever happens,
I always follow the path marked out by divine I command and prohibition. Keep a firm resolve
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and now ahind°n the hoph'ric 'ump1'' and the police o' good wks. Sreer den of h.reu-id innovntlons, take th.redmtw of the Nc^cd Muhammad Mustafa for your guide and make a profound study of all that has been recorded about God's messenger and his companions.' Although it is not possible to confirm or disprove thc authenticity of this report, there is no doubt that Khwajah Naqshband believed that he was chosen by Providence to pursue and disseminate Islamic spirituality and gnosis in thr light of the Qur'an and the Prophetic sunnah.
Following in the footsteps of his eminent psedeccssoss such as Abd al-Khaliq Ghuidawani, thr Khwaiph pursued a spiritual path which was in complete harmony with traditional Islam and hr shunned thr company of those mystics who became embroiled in heretical or reprehensible innovauons (bid dalala). Initiated by Khwa-ph Yusuf Hamdani back in the eleventh centu-
ry, thc rwphbandryyah mystical Order (tariqah) evolved and spread across Central Asia under thr stewardship of rminrnt Sufis like Abdullah
Barqi, Hasan Andaqi, Ahmad Yisiwi and Abd al-Khaliq Ghuidawani before Khwajah Naqshband emerged to become onr of its most influential
champions. Thr mystical philosophy and spiritual methodology of the early naqshbandiyyah Sufis
was summed up by Abd al-Khaliq Ghuidawani
when hr said, 'Learn Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and the traditions of thr Prophet (ahadith). Do not mu with illiterate nyt(lc...offCs prayers in congregation...do not seek after fame...do not accept any officc..do not bc a surety for any-body.,.do not go to the court. Do not mix with rulrrs or princes...do not construct a khanqah... do not hear too much mystic mu^ii^...eo not condemn mystic mussc-rat only what is prr-minrd...so far as you can, do nor marry a woman who wants matcnal cormffrls...l1tu'hrer kills one’s heat Your heart should bc full of grief, your body as if of an ailing person, your eyes wet,
your acdons sincere, your prayers earnest, your drcss tattered, your company dervishes, your wealth poverty. your house the mosque and your friend God.
Although the mystical thoughts and practices championed by Khwajah Yusuf Hamdani and his illustrious disciples did create considetatlr interest in Islam across Central Asia, the absence of a unified approach to Islamic m}^i^t:Cit^m prevented the ordinary people from harvesting the fruits fr^m the ieea of Islamic tpi^ituajty. As one of the most prominent Sufis of his generation, Khwajah Ntqtebtnd was the most able and qualified per^^on to unify and consoiidate the different strands of mysticism which then prev;tiled in Central Asia. And although he had extensive knowledge of Islam and was also spiritually very gifted, the Khw^aja^i knew that the task he faced was not an easy one. Thus, after some drliberauon, he initiated a mass Islamic spiritual movi^ment which subsequently became known as the naqshbandiyyah Sufi Order, and in so doing he contributed to the widespread dissemination of Islam and Islamic spirituality throughout Muslim Central Asia. However, unlike, for instance, Jalal al-Din Rumi or Farid al-Din Attar, both of whom were great Sufis and prolific weieaet, the Khwajah did not write much; eathae he became a ealigiiolt-ccum-spiritual rrfoemae f>a^r excellence. As a devout Muslim, he was horrified to see how Islamic principles and practices were becoming increasingly sidelined in his homeland, if not across all Central Asia, and this prompted him to instigate a mass campaign to ^^vive authentic Islamic teachings and practices, and in so doing he hoped to aeeasi the forces of mater^dism and hedonism in that part of the world.
The movement launched by the Khwajah became so popular that over time it became one of the most influential of all Sufi traditions, along with the qadiriyyah tariqah founded by Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani. Inspired by Khwajah Naqshbtrnd, the adherents of his Sufi tradition spread across Central Asia, and also took its message as far as the Indian subcontinent where Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, the r^i^<^,^vned Muslim sage and eafoemrr of India, became one of its foremost exponents and disseminators. Other famous Indian followers of the naqshbandiyyah tariqah included Emp^e^i^or
Alnoa Amir Abd al-Qad^ and Muhammad ibn AH a^-^-^i^i^iusi were also influenced by thr
ihn^gir, Shah Waliullah of Delhi, Sayyid Ahmad jelvi and Shah Ghulam Ali. In addition 0 this, Abd al-Rahman Jami, thr prominrnt fsian writer and poet, was an adherent of this - as were thr great Turkish Islamic scioUs and reformer Bediuzzaman Said Nursi and the Cypriot Sufi Shaykh Nazim al-Haqqani. Thanks to thr latter, thr naqshbandiyyah tariqah has today gained thousands of followers in both Europe and America. Likewise, in thr Arab world, rmi^nrnt scholars like Muhammad Radud Rida and Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi were affil^ed to this Sufi tradition, while in North
naqshbandiyyah tariqah. Additionally, Imam Shamyl of Daghestan, thr celebrated Caucasian warrior and fseedom-figh(rs, was an nehrsrnt of this Sufi Order. Indrrd, when Islam was bring brutally suppressed across Central Asia by thr Stalinist rulers of thr Soviet Empire, it was thr followers of this tariqah who kept thr torch of Islam burning across that region.
Thus, it would not br an exaggeration to say that thr Islamic spiritualist movement initiated by Khwajah Naqshband has few parallels in thr history of Islam. Hr breathed his last at thr age of sev<^n(y-(^vo ane was burire ’in his native w'tag', whrrr a mauso'rum was tatrr rrectrd rn his memoiy.
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Ibn Hazm
al-Andalusi
(b.994 - d.1064)
irttgdar heartbeat from an early age — a medical cndiuon which continued to trouble hi^ all his life — he never allowed his health problems to hold him back. After completing his early eduction, he pursued advanced training in Islamic sciences under the guidance of Cordova's leading scholars, such as the traditionist Ahmad ibn al-Jassur, historian Ibn al-Faradi and jurist Abdullah ibnDdihun. Keen to acquire proficiency in philology, philosophy, logic, arithmetic and aspects I of the natural sciences, he attended the lectures I oflbn Abd al--Warth, who was a prominent local I linjgiist, and Ibn al-Kattani, who specialised in I vinous scientific disciplines.
I As a gifted student, Ibn Hazm was able to I memorise and retain vast quantities of infor-
miuon. Impressed by his intellectual abilities, all his teachers predicted a bright future for the youngster. ^Vhile he was still in his teens, he ac-comppnied his father to conferences and official Imieungs, and thus began ro ^aix freely ^vith Cordova’s leading scholars and politicians. Rubbing shouhiers with highflying civil servants, eminent literary figures and learned scholars made hi^m confident and ambitious, and he also became very aristocratic in his mannerisms and etiquette. Unlike Caliphs Abd al-Rah man III and 1d-Hakam II, the reign of Hisham II was marred by conniderable political instabiliiy and social upheaval. Living during a politically unpredictable period in the history of Isla^aic Spain,
young Ibn Hazm was forced to endure considerable personal anguish and hardship — especially after his father was hupalliaird and removed froim
1 his Governmental post by his political rivals following Hisham Il's abdication of power in toto. As the political situation rapidly deteriorated I across Muslim Spain and ethnic conflict between the Arabs and the Berbers flared up, Ibn Hazm b^<came actively involved in politics for the first time. In response, his opponents destroyed his I family home in Balat ^dughirah and he was i^n-prisoned on more than one occasion. But, like his father, he remained loyal to the royal fa^nily
and served them in the capacity of a Nvlnister of State, a post which he held at three dlffrr'rni oc-
THE PERIOD FROM the eighth to the thirteenth centurv may have been a period of intellectual stagnation in Europe, but it was far from being this for the Muslims. Indeed, it was the Golden Age of Islamic civil Ism on — a time when Muslims reigned supreme politically, economically and intellectu^adLlv- From Makkah and Madinah (the cradles of Islamic civiiisation), to Baghdad, Damascus, Isfahan, Merv, Bukhara and Samarkand, Muslims blazed a trail which has few parallels in global history’. Less than half a century after the death of the Prophet, Muslims reached North Africa and within a few more years would overwhdm the Visigothic Kingdom of Iberia. d/-andalus (or Islamic Spain) thus became a beacon of light for the rest ofEurope. Under Islamic rule, Spain became a major centre of intellectual and literary activity; Cordova, the capital of Muslim Spain, also boasted some of the finest colleges, libraries and hospitals in Europe. When Islamic Spain reached its zenith in the tenth centuiy under the stewardship of Caliph Abd al-Rdhman III, Cordova alone housed more than seventy public libraries, containing more than half a million books on all the sciences of the day.
following the mass expulsion of Muslims from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492 Spain
<
>ut
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to tk genre. A jifed psychologist and observer °f human behaviour, he produced accural psy-di°lojk'il profi|es of Government offidds, pOiocuns and ^ges, as we11 as patae nwta by ampb’ ohsening ttair tahaviour and atnwtas. According to Ibn Haun. |ust as peop|e o(ten say one thing and do anomer. in the same way the Rovers promise each ottar much but do not always ddnxr. In ottar words. his ^dio^cd otaer-vanon of human tataviour revealed an intarent
u«
oontradjonon between |anguage. ttaught and action. That is why he argued ttat ^stanesry and mistrust between |overs couM ta detected
bv careluUy observing ttair tatavrour. tacause /	<	o
taguage masks peop|es ttaughts and emotions. Having spent his eadv years ataost exdushety among women in his father's palace, he developed a powerM untarstanchng; of female pychotagy as is evident from tta perceptive comments ta made about womens tataviour and attituta m
J
his Zhny al-Hamamah. Fascinated by human behniour and psychology he closely observed and recorded his views of Afferent peop|e. then behaviour and attitudes. and never ceased to
revise and evaluate his untarstanding of mord theology and human psycho|ogy. He summed up his final thoughts on these subjects in his Kitab al-Akhlaq wal Siyar (The Book of Morality and Ethics). His Zi^ay al-Hamamah was first trans-lared into English in 1953 by the distinguished British Arabist A.J. Arberry under the tide of The Ring Othe Doie, while his Kitab al-Akhlaq wal Siyar was not translated until 1990.
Ibn Hazms other acclaimed works induded

al-Ihkam fi Usui al-Ahkam (Ju<d^<^i^<^nt on the Fundmental Legal Principles), Kitab al-Muhalla (The Book of Gems) and AW al-Faslfi'l Milal wal Ahwa wal Nihal (The Decisive Treatise on Sects. Heterodoxies and Denominations). As an eminent jurist. in tta first two books he analysed and evaluated the fundamentd sources and pnnaples of Islamic juruj^ir^t^i^nae (usul al-fuh)‘ He argued that a|| human actions can be classified into one the five foUowing juridica| categories: fard (compu1sory), mustahhsab (commended), makruh (disliked), haram (out|awed)
and hralal (permissible). His systematic analysis of Islamic legal philosophy and methodology enabled Ibn Hazm to develop a set of complex grammatical and linguistic tools, which, in turn, helped him to formulate the zahiri legal methodology. Though the zahiri legal concepts were first proposed by Dawud ibn Ali al-Isfahani back in the ninth century, it was Ibn Hazm who, for the first time, provided a com^f^i^e^f^e^r^sive exposition of zahiri legal principles in his al-Ihk^am and al-Muhalla. Like the hianafi., maliki and shafi'iiuqaha, he accepted the pre-eminence of the Qur'an and sunnah (the normative practices of the Prophet) but, unlike them, he adopted an ultra-literalist interpretation of these two fundamental sources of shari'ah (Islamic law). Thus he deliberately focused on the zahiri (or literal) - as opposed to the allegorical or mystical — interpretation of the scriptural sources. In addition, he rejected the validity of qiyas (analogical deduction), istihsan (personal welfare), istislah (collective welfare) and rafy (rational opinion) as sources of Islamic law. However, he considered ijma (collective consensus) to be a valid source of law so long as it was the ijma of the Prophets companions (sahabah), that is, the first generation of Muslims.
Perhaps Ibn Hazms most influential work was his Kitab al-Fasl. Consisting of five bulky volumes in Arabic, this is a truly monumental work of scholarship and one of the first books to be written by a Muslim on comparative religion. After closely studying the ideas and thoughts of the early Muslim and non-Muslim philosophers and metaphysicians — and having also familiarised himself with the religious scriptures of Zoroastriiaiism, Judaism and Christianity, not to mention the Islamic theological discourses of the Mutazilites, Ash'arites and others — Ibn Hazm provided a systematic and critical analysis of all the prevaiiing Islamic and non-Islamic philosophical, theological and mystical thoughts. Indeed, in his Kitab al-Fasl he launched a ferocious intellectual assault on those philosophies, theologies and creeds he considered to be heretical and, in so doing, he attempted to debunk them one by
t. As a theologian, Ibn Hazm on|y believed in dition and sensory data; thus he considered e Word of God (kalam Allah) to be the most liable and authoritative source of know|edge, ong with human reason. Unlike some Mus|im d non-Muslim phi|osophers, he emphasised the upnorrty of revelation over rationality; indeed, ie considered both reveeation and reason to be nlemnnttury rather than contradictoiy. To be to Ibn Hazm, he aho advocated the need for
pr^t^ottng to|erance and understanding between die world's great reUgions; as such, he was not only a pioneer of comparative religion but ako a champion of inter-fath debate and dia1ogue.
If Ibn Hazm was a great rehgious thinker,
then he must aho be considered one of med‘ieva1 Europe's most prolific writers. The sheer quality and quantity ofhis works (consisting of more than lour hundred, books and treatises, that is, around eighty thousand pages ‘in tota^ proves, ‘if pr°of was required, that he was a scho|ar and writer of ‘indefaugable energy He ach'ieved ad this and more despite suffering from a catalogue of health problems, including irregular heartbeat, dry eyes
> •
and sptaen abnormally. Far from being an inte1-lectua1 rec|use, he p|ayed an active part in politics and public affairs, and aho served as a Minister of State for three different Spanish Mus|im rutars. However, unlike a|-Zahrawi, Ibn Tufav1 and Ibn Rushd, his works were not transited into Latin and therefore his ideas and thoughts did not gain much currency in the West. By contrast, his works became popu|ar in the Mus|im wor|d where they are rated very highly by students and schotars aUke. Recently, European schotars have rediscovered the vast treasures of knowtadge and wisdom he has bequeathed to posterity. Happilv, rnany books and treatises are now avaiLHe in various European tangiuagjes on the life and th°ught of this great European MusHm writer and thi^k^er. Thanks to Mlgue1 Asin Pa1acios, his monuments Kitab al-Fasl is aho ava'dabU in Spanish. Ibn Hazm died ‘in exUe at the age of seventy and was buried in Nieb|a (located in the Spanish province of SeviHe). In recognition of his outstanding services to research and schotarship, in 1963 the Spanish authorities unveded a life-size statue of this great Spanish MusHm thinker and writer.
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Nasir al-Din
(b.1201 - d.1274)
NASIR AL-DIN AL-TUSI
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY was one of the most destructive periods in Blamic history. As Abbasid pdincd au&orin* rapid|y deteriorated. oountles fiefdoms mushroomed across tta
Muslim wor|d. dealing a |asnng b|ow to Wamic poLocd unity’ and soMarity. Increasijngly seen a mere tigurehe^ without any rea1 pohlcd or military power, the Abbasid Caliphs apparent weakness made the Is|amic East vulnerabk to
foreign attack; in foct. the fragility of the Caliph's position became a11 too dear wtan the Mongo| hordes emerged from Asia and threatened to ovenvtata the heartland of Warn. Once a great seat of Ishmic po1itical. mitaary and mtetac-tual dominance, Baghdad now was a shadow of its former self. Thanks to the batt al-hikmah
(House of Wisdom) of the early Abbasid era and the Nizamivyah CoUege of the Seljuk period. the MusHm work! once led the worid m intetactu-
a and Bterary pursuits. But following tta rapid
dedine of Ishmic political power and mtatary
might dunng tta thirteenth century the glorious era of Wamic poEticaL cutaW and inteUectu-
a dominance seemed to be coming to an end. During this sad and tumultuous period in Islamic history, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi emerged to reinvigorate the Islamic intdlectual world by foundmg
one of Islamic history’s most prominent institutions of higher education.
Abu Ja’far Mutammad ibn Muhammad ibn Hasan Nasir al-Din al-Tusi was born in Tus, in the Persian province of Khurasan. A contemporary of St Thomas Aquinas (the renowned Catholic theologian) and Albertus Magnus (also known as Albert the Great), who were two of the most influential figures of European scholastic thought, al-Tusi's father was a prominent religious scholar and jurist who ensured his son received a thorough education in Arabic, Persian and traditional Islamic sciences. Raised in a family where learning and education were considered to be a way of life, al-Tusi developed his thirst for knowledge and wisdom from an early age, so that the pursuit of knowledge became his main preoccupation in life. After completing his elementary education at home, he went to Nishapur to pursue advanced education in Islamic, philosophical and other sciences of the day. As a thriving centre of intellectual and commrrcial activity — and the home of the famous Nizamiyyah College where the influential al-Ghaadi once lived and taught — Nishapur at the time attracted students from far and wide. Here he studied philosophy, mathematics and medicine
under the guidance of prominent scholars like I Farid al-Din al-Damad, a philosopher affiliated to the Peripatetic school of Ibn Sina; Kamal al-Din ibn Yunus, an eminent scientist and math-unaucian of the time, and Qutb al-Din al-Misri, who was a student of the illustrious Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and also an eminent authority on medical stances in his own right.
Known to have been a gifted student, al-Tusi not only learned philosophy, mathematics, astronomy and other scientific subjects of his day, but also mastered the traditional Islamic sciences and received ijaza (or certification: the equivalent of a modern university degree) in hadith (Pro-	I
phetic traditions) when he was barely twenty-one. Although he was a Shi'a scholar of the ithna ‘tibari (Twelver) tradition, he was admired by both the Shi’a and Sunni populations of Nishapur on accotunt of his vast learning and erudition. He was only in his early twenties when Khurasan was invaded by the Mongols and this forced him to seek ssrnctuary with the followers of the neo-Ismaili Ass;a>sin (nizari) sect. Founded by Hasan-this extremist religious sect became notorious for asssasinaaing their opponents. Surrounded by the rough steppes of Central Asia, the followers of this group created a safe haven for themselves in Aamut. It was under the patronage of the nizari leader Nasir al-Din Abd al-Rahman
1 that al-Tusi authored scores of books and treatises on philosophy, logic, ethics and mathematics. His acclaimed Kitab al-Akhlaq-i-Nasiri (The Book of Nasirean Ethics) was composed during this period and, as the title of the book indicates, it was dedicated to his patron, Nasir al-Din Abd
I ajhaman.
F^llo\wng the Mongol capture of Aamut in 1255, al-Tusi experienced considerable personal hardship and suffering. But, impressed by his vast learning and erudition, the Mongol ruler Hulagu appointed him his personal advisor.
I A-Tusi was with the Mongol warlord when he I launched his deviating attack on Baghdad, the seat of the Abbasid Caliphate, in 1258. The de-stnicuon of Baghdad, coupled with the manner in which the reigning Abbasid Caliph al-
Musta’sim was murdered, truly shocked and horrified the Muslim world. As Hulagu’s personal advisor, he may have played some part in the carnage wrought in Baghdad, although it is not clear how significant that role was. According to some Shi’a sources, it was al-Tusi who urged the Mongols to attack Baghdad because he was eager to bring down the Sunni Abbasid Caliphate. Bu^ according to other historians, tMs story has litde credence because Hulagu, in their opinion, would have attacked Bagh<iad come what might. Therefore al-Tusi could not have instigated or prevented the attack on Baghdad because he was himself entirely reliant on the goodwill of the Mongol ruler. Being no more than a useful guide and advisor to Hulagu, his position within the Mongol political hierarchy was thus a limited one.
Nonetheless, the Mongol sack of Baghdad was a truly unprecedented event. From being once the home of some of the Muslim world’s finest schools, colleges, libraries and hospitals, the Mongols turned Baghdad into rubble. As an eminent intellectual and writer, such mindless killing and wanton destruction must have shocked and horrified al-Tusi, who reportedly tried to prevent the destruction of the city’s libraries and hospitals, but to no avail. His failure to save the city’s libraries probably inspired al-Tusi to construct the Maraghah Observatory which later became one of the Islamic world’s finest institutions of higher education and learning. Ironically, this was achieved thanks largely to the generous patronage of Hulagu himself. After the Observatory was completed in 1261, al-Tusi went out of his way to recruit some of the leading Muslim scholars and scientists of the day to this I institution; they included Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi and Mu’ayyad al-Din al-Urdi, who taught and conducted research there. Also, this institution housed more than forty thousand books on all the sciences of the day; some of the books were most probably rescued from the ransacked libraries of Baghdad and Damascus.
As the director of the Observatory and a prom-ment astronomer al-Tusi prommed research m
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jj	ol science, philosophy, rnat^ernat-
ind rtlisi°us stucbes. During this _ permd he composed his	m oPw' the ZiJ-i-Il^^^ni
(Wn0^ Catdogue of the Ukfamd rnkij which he ded|cated to Hulagu» his Mongol pn. In addition to Jus. he authored srora of treat|ses on philosophy, iWogy; et^cs, matta-mitKS and astronomy. In these works he not only mised and reformulated the ideas and thoughts of his predecessors. hut ako made consi(dera-ble advances in arithmetic, tngonometry and geometry. Most significantly, in the field of astronomy he proposed a new thcooiy of planetary motion which was different from the Ptolemaic theory; and which later inspired Qutb al-Din Shirzzi, Ulugh Beg. Ibn al-Shatir and Copernicus to formulate their own theories of planetary motion. Although Copernicus is today considered to be the first person to have formulated the hefiooentnc theon; there is no doubt that the as-
/ 9
tronomiaJ ideas and thoughts of al-Tusi and his successors profoundly influenced him, as Victor Roberts, a noted historian of science, has pointed our in his research paper The Solar and Lunar Theory	al-^^/^tn^ (1962).
Indeed, writing on spherical trigonometry, he pointed out in his AW Sbakl al-Qita (The Book oftbeQuadniaaeral)how tnggnometry was an independent subjoa in its own right, separate from astronomy. With the publication	this book,
he firmly rst2baiShrd both planar and spherical trigonometry as distinct branches of mathematics, which larer influenced prominent Muslim astronomers and mathematicians like Ghiyath aJ-Din Jimshid Mas^ud al-Kashi, who was a col- I league of Ulugh Beg at the Trmurid Observatory in Sam2rqand. Also, as an eloquent exponent of Penpaieoc philosophy, al-Tusi wrote an extensive commentary on Ibn Sina s acclaimed philosophical treatise aMarat wal Tanbibat (The Remarks and Admonitions). Known as Sharh al-hharat w^^^ hMa (fi^t^^esisof Remarks and Admo-nanons), in this book, he defei^<de*d Ibn Sina againsr tie chaqcs	here!s^r leve!led at fom by I
prominent scholars and thinkers like al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. If Ibn Rushd s refuta-
MU

•j
| tion of al-Ghazali ’s philosophical polemic gained much acclaim in the Islamic West, then al-Tusi$ defence of Ibn Sina was instrumental in the revival of Peripatetic philosophy in Persia.
In truth, he was very fond of Ibn Sina, so much so that he considered himself to be one of his students and disciples, although he was born nearly two centuries after Ibn Sina. In addition, he studied the works of other prominent thinkers like al-Ghazali, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and Shihab al-I Din Suhrawardi, and was profoundly influenced by them. Nevertheless, his Sharh al-Isharat\s rated very highly by the Shi'a scholars; this is probably because it is an explanatory work, rather than an original philosophical treatise which attempts to espouse fresh ideas and thoughts. Not surprisingly, many commentaries have been written on this book by pn^^inent Shi'a thinkers, like Jamal I a^-Din Hasan ibn Yusuf al-Hilli. As an adherent and exponent of Twelver Shi'ism, al-Tusi wrote prolificacy on ithna 'ashari theology; indeed, he was one of the first to systematically formulate the fundamental tenets of Shi'a belief and practices. Ofhis theological works, Tajridal-Itiqtdht (The Definition of Fundamental Beliefs) is today widely considered to be the summa theologica of Twelver Shi'ism. This book became so popu^ in Persia that scores of influential Shi'a schoarrs and theologians, like Shams al-Din al-Bayhaqi, a-Hilli, Ala al-Din Qushji and al-Jurjani, wrote extensive commentaries on it.
How^ev^e^r, as a religious scholar and jurist, al-Tusi belie'ed that the masses should refrain from engaging in complex theological debates and discussions because, he believed, this could lead to doctrinal uncertainty and theological misunderstandings. Only those who were well-versed in the religious sciences were, in his view, quaified to engage in such debate. Instead, he urged the masses to fulfil their rel.igious obligations and live their lives in accordance with the shariah (Islamic law), leaving the onus of interpreting and formulating the shariah to the religious scholars (ulamd) and jurists (fuqaha). By contrast, his ethic^al views (which he expound most doquendy m his Kitab al-Akhlaq-iiN&ari and other treatises) are both
i^mplex and thought-provoking. Influenced by (he works of Aristotle, al-Farabi, Ibn Miskawayh jnd Ibn al-Muqaffa on the one hand and the ideas jnd thoughts of ancient Persian and Indian phi-lossphers and sages on the other, he developed a ooippehensive and universalisnc ethical philosophy. The purpose of his ethical philosophy was to nourish and cultivate people’s moral and ethical qualities through the incess;ant pursuit of knowledge. This, he felt, would contribute to the development of good human character and personality. Keen to promote religious tolerance and cultural harmony, his ethical discourse sought to unite people of all religious and racial backgrounds on the basis of our common humanity. Athough his
ethical thinking was not entirely original, it was nevertheless very ambitious and deserves much more recognition, especially in this day and age, than it has so far received.
Like al-Kindi, Abu Bakr al-Razi, Ibn Sina and Ibn Rushd before him, al-Tusi was a great thinker and encyclopaedist but, unlike them, his works did not gain much currency beyond the borders of Persia, perhaps because he wrote primarily in Persian. Author of more than one hundred books and treatises on almost all the sciences of his day, al-Tusi died at the age of seventy-three during the reign of Abaqa, the son and successor of Hulagu, and was buried in Kazimayn (located on the outskirts of Baghdad).
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Ali Jinnah (b.i876 - d.1948)
INAUGURATED IN 1526 by Zahir al-Din Babar (Babur) and abolished by the British in 1857, the Mughal Empire was one of the foremost political dynasties to have ruled Muslim India. After more than three centuries of Mughal rule, the Bntish arrived in India during the eighteenth century in the guise of the East India Company and began to exert its influence in that country. As Mughal political authority rapidly deteriorated, the British tightened their grip on India during the first half of the nineteenth century and assumed full military control in 1857 The establishment of British rule not only transformed the political and economic makeup of India, now its Muslim population also suddenly found themselves at the mercy of the British rulers. Being once the masters of their own destinies, they now became the subjects of a foreign power. This naturally led to widespread disconrent and resentment across India, but the British imperial military apparatus suppressed all forms of dissent and rebelLion. One such mass uprising rook place in 1857; better known as the Indian Mutiny, it thoroughly shook the Indian consciousness and body politic, and led to the birth to the Indian liberation movement. Led initially by the Muslims and later joined by
the Hindus, the purpose of this mass movement was to drive out the British from India. Under the able leadership of scores of influential Indian Muslim leaders, this movement soon gained momentum and eventually was instrumental in forcing the British to quit India. As a champion of the Indian liberation movement, a valiant fighter for the rights of Indian Muslims and the founder of Pakistan, now one of the world’s most populous and powerful Muslim countries, Muhammad Ali Jinnah was undoubtedly one of the most influential Muslim political leaders of modern times.
Born in the historic Pakistani port city of Karachi, Jinnah’s ancestors were originally Hindus, who hailed from the Indian province of Gujsuat, but it was his grandfather who embraced Islam. His father, Jinnahbhoy Poonja, subsequently migrated from Gujarat and settled in Karachi where he became a relatively successful businessman. The modest income he generated from his business enabled him to send his young son to school, firstly in Karachi and then in Bombay (Mumbai). At the age of fifteen, while he was still at high school, Jinnah married a local girl at the behest of his parents. Thereafter, he sailed to England to study law. He arrived in London
MUHAMMAD ALI JINNAH
jn 1892 and, although he did not like the Eng- I lish weather or dimate, he soon settled down to	I
his studies. TaR, slim and unusuafly confident,	I
Jinnah was very intelligent; indeed, he passed all his law exams with flying colours within two years. He was then called to the Bar at the I Lincoln's Inn; he was only eighteen at the time. Not known to have been a voracious reader or a I studious person, Jinnah's academic achievements were nevertheless remarkable. During his stay in England he developed a passion for politics and p^fh.in^ennt^ir^^ debates. A staunch supporter of Dadabhai Naoroji, the first Indian to be elected to the British Parliament, he assisted the latter with his election campaign. After nearly four I years in England, he returned to Karachi in 1896 as a quHifed barrister, only to discover that both
Ihis mother and young bride had passed away. I Seeing his father struggling to make ends meet I spurred the young but ambitious Jinnah to sail I to Bombay to seek legal work to support his im-p^wrtiE^<^rd family.	'
For the next three years, he was forced to endure considerable personal hardship and suffering as he struggled to find suitable employment until, in b^oo, he was offered the vacant
I post of the Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. As a re^^i^]lt, he was able to move into a bernr apartment and also bring his younger sister, Fa-umah, from Karachi to Bombay to pursue her further education. Jinnah's relationship with Fa-umah was a very special one; his six other siblings hardly feature in his long and distinguished life, whereas Fatimah became an integral part of his life. Indeed, she not only became his foremost I supporter and aide, but also stood by him like a pillar throughout his life. As a talented lawyer, Jinnah pursued his legal duties with great skill, cornfdence and authority. He prepared his court cases with such care and ^oroug^ess that, after entenng the courtroom, he used to move around as if the case had already been won. His confidence was disliked by his rivals, who accused him of insolence and arrogance, but Jinnah was ne'ither arrogant nor insolent; rather he was an honest and bnglht lawyer who autsund his cH-
ents' cases as if they were his own. His clear and logical a^foack coupled w’ith ks confident performance in court, often left his opponents spellbound. He became such a successful lawyer that his reputation soon spread in and around Bombay, which of course generated more work for him. During this period he earned around five hundred rupees a day, which was significant remuneration and allowed him to lead a comfortable lifestyle. Also, being a Muslim member of the Hindu-dominated Indian National Congress, he increasingly became involved in the political affairs of his countty.
If Jinnah was a talented lawyer, then he was an equally shrewd political operator who combined his role as an advocate (working for the British elires) and his nationalistic activities with remarkable success. Keen to unite the Hindus and Muslims — and work collectively to drive out the British from India — he attended the 1906 session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta, where he acted as secretary to Dadabhai Naoroji, who was the president of the Congress at the time. Here he was hailed as ‘the best ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity’ by G. K. Gokhale, a prominent Hindu politician of the time. Jinnah’s oratory skills, personal charisma and clear-thinking were also widely admired by 1 other prominent Hindus like Sarojini Naidu, the acclaimed Indian literary figure. During this period he became a prominent defender of the rights and liberties of Indian Muslims, which made him very popular in the Muslim community. As his popularity continued to increase he was elected president of the Lucknow Muslim League in 1916, and this further increased his political standing. Under Jinnah’s guidance and stewardship, the Indian National Congress and the Muslim League signed the Lucknow Pact, and India’s Hindus and Muslims became united for the first time. Preoccupied with politics and his legal work, he had no time to marry again until he met young Ruttie Petit, the daughter of a successful Indian businessman. This was a classic tale of love at first sight, and they married in 1918; the atmosphere in Jinnah’s Malabar Hill
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re^dencr su^dr changedfor the btfrcr fl'en f it was rather short-lived.
Hitherto Jinnah's entire political philosophy rrwlvej around the notion of Hindu-Muslim unity and the need to liberate India from British political and military occupation. His political strategy* worked well until Mahatma Gandhi K ■
left South Africa and moved to India during the 1920s. Inspired by Hindu mysticism, the latter espoused a political philosophy which was radically different from that championed by Jinnah. Couched in the language of Hinduism, Gandhis philosophy of non-violence soon captured the imagination of his Hindu followers, even if it did not go down too well with the Muslims. As Gandhi gradually moved onto the centre stage of Indian politics under the banner of the Indian National Congress, Jinnah and the Muslim League became increasingly marginalised. To make matters worse, the ruling British elites also deaded to side-step Jinnah (whom they considered to be a dangerous nationalist and a vociferous opponent of their rule) in favour of a pacifist who preached non-violence. At the same rime, his personal life was devastated when his wife Ruttie suddenly died in 1929. Her death was a major blow to Jinnah, who promptly left Bombay for London where he lived with his daughter Dina and sister Fatimah. Then Liaquat Ali Khan, the future Prime Minister of Pakistan, visited him in 1934 and persuaded him to return to India to lead the Muslim League. At the time, the League was suffering from a leadership crisis following the death of prominent personalities like Hakim Ajmal Khan, Mawlana Muhammad Ali and Sir I Muhammad Shafi. As a result, this powerful political body became rather impotent and inef-	I
(€0'?. The Indian Muslims, too, were crying out	I
for a great leader to emerge and champion their cause,' Jinnah became fat s^’viour. The Jinnih- I Liaquat partnership thus became one of the most decisive alliances to be formed in modern Indian political history;	I
Back in India, Jinnah rev'ital^id the Muslim League which once more bncamn a powerfid force in Indian politics. And although increas-
no
ing communal tension between the Muslims and Hindus threatened to split the county, Jinnah continued to advocate the need for un-dersttanding and co-operation between the two communities. But when it became clear that the proponents of Mahasabha wanted a free and liberated India to be shaped by no other ideology than their exclusivist and increasingly fundamentalist brand of Hinduism, the Indian Muslims became alarmed; this also became a major cause l of concern for Jinnah. So it was, between 1936 and 1937, that one of the major turning-points of his life took place: he exchanged several letters with Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the influential I Muslim poet-philosopher of India, who urged him to take a unilateral stand and fight for the rights of the Indian Muslims. Inspired by Iqbals visionary call for a separate homeland for the I Muslims of India, Jinnah now became an indefatigable champion of Pakistan. Thus, at the age of sixty, he not only reformulated his entire | political philosophy, he also completely realigned his whole outlook on fife. Thereffier, the creation of a separate homeland for the Muslims of the subcontinent became his main preoccupation in life. Indeed, the decision of the Congress to declare Hindi to be the national language of a free, independent India, at the expense of other major Indian languages (such as Urdu), also prompted the Indian Muslims to demand a separate homeland for themselves. Following the passage of the Lahore Resolution in 1940 by the Indian Muslim leaders, Jinnahs quest for Pakistan moved a step closer.
After making a formal demand for the creation o^ a separate homeland for the Muslims of India, Jinnah travelled extensively across the country in order to mobilise support for his political project and unite the Indian Muslims under the banner of the League. During this period he eloquendy expounded his vision of a new country where the Muslims of the subcontinent could live in peace and harmony. After a long and hard struggle, Jinnahs vision eventually became a reality in 1947. A year after Pakistan appeared. on the wodd map the insp^ational quaid-i-azam (or ‘the great
l^aeer), as he now came to be known, died at the Ifeof sevvuty-two and was buried in Karachi. T^ugh Jinnah’s vision for Pakistan was both bold and powerful, death intervened before he could translate his vision into reality. A man of his word, Jinnah always meant what he said and there is no doubt that he wanted Pakistan to be a model Muslim country: indrarndent, strong, dneeccaIic, tolerant and prosperous — all unterpinned by the universal values and ethos of Idam. If Jinnah had lived for another five years, there is no doubt that he would have transformed Pakistan into a formidable political and ln^(^r^(^mic power.
Unfforunately for Pakistan, his great vision mins no more than a vision as successive Pa-kistnni leaders failed to translate his vision into
reality. Pakistan may be a great military power (it is the only Muslim country to have developed nuclear weapons’ capability), but its economy is in tatters. Likewise, more than forty per cent of Pakistanis are illiterate and the vast majority continue to live in abject poverty. In short, today’s Pakistan is not the kind of Pakistan Jinnah had in mind; thus the brave and visionary Jinnah must be figuratively turning in his grave. Having said that, his vision for Pakistan is not dead; it is still alive and will continue to endure as long as Pakistan exists. As such, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that a Jinnahtllkn leader may yet emerge in the future and realise his vision. If this were to happen, then his influence and legacy would no doubt become more widely recognised around the globe.
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Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (b.1149 - d.1209)
UNDERTHE PATRONAGE ofAbbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid and his son al-Mamun, ancient Greek scientific, philosophical and medical works were translated into Arabic for the first rime during the eighth and early part of the ninth century’. At the time Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid Caliphate, became such a prominent centre of intellectual and literary activity that students and scholars from across the Muslim world flocked to the aty to study and conduct research in the Islamic sciences, philosophy, medicine, mathematics and other subjects, under the guidance of its leading scholars. The intrusion of Greek philosophy into the Muslim world created a huge religious controversy between the Islamic traditionalists on the one hand, and the Neoplaton-ists on the other. Inspired by influential Islamic scholars like Ahmad ibn Hanbal, the traditionalists launched a blistering attack on the Neoplatonic ideas of the early Muslim philosophers — thus leading to a dash of worldviews which has continued to reverberate down the centuries. After aJ-Ash’ah*s stinging critique of philosophical rationalism (MutazUism) during the early pan of the tenth century, al-Ghazali emerged in the ele^^i^nth century to defend, like his illustrious predecessor, the cause of Islamic traditional-
ism. And in so doing, he strnck a powerfu.1 blow against the Neoptanonta theoi-ies of al-Kindi, Abu Bakr al-Razi, al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. His critique of Neoplatonism paved the way for the emergence of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, who became one of the most celebrated Islamic theologians of the twelfth century. Along with al-Ash’ari and al-Ghazali, he is today considered to be one of the most influential ^duslim theologians of all time.
Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Umar ibn Hussain, better known as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, was born in the northern Persian city of Rayy (located close to modern Tehran) into a distinguished family of Islamic scholars and jurists. His father, Diya al-Din Umar, was widely respected across Rayy for his vast knowledge of Islam, and was also a popular khatib (preacher) at his local mosque, where he regularly led Friday congregational prayers {salat al-jumuah). Taught by his learned father, young al-Razi studied Arabic, Persian, the Qur’an and aspects of hadith (Prophetic traditions) andfiqh (Islamic jurisprudence) at home. After completing his early education, he pursued higher education in speculative theology film al-kalam}, philosophy (fiaLsafiih) and aspects of natural sciences and medicine under the tutelage of eminent scholars like Kamal al-Din
FAKHR AL-DIN AL-RAZI
Smnani, Majd al-Din al-Jili and Muhammad I iPB.ii^lLV^vI among others. Like his father, al-Razi was an adherent of Ash'arite theology, but in legal flutters he considered himself to be a follower of faf^'ifiqh. He was blessed with a sharp intellect and an equally powerful memory, and was known io have been an insatiable seeker of knowledge and wisdom. Keen to learn more, he left his native Raj1)' and moved to Maraghah (in present-day .Azrraiian) to study the philosophical sciences of the day under the guidance of Majd al-Din a^-Jiii. As an eminent authority on philosophy and a tutor of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi, the rtnoxwied ishraqi philosopher and mystic, al-Jili cxerriied a profound influence on al-Razi's philo-s?phical ideas and thoughts.
He was brought up and educated at a time when Neoplatonic thought — as espoused by a-Farabi and Ibn Sina — was being increasingly subjected to scrutiny and reassessment by the tri(^iiti^i^;al Muslim intelligentsia. Inspired no doubt by al-Ghazali's criticism of Neoplatonic thought, al-Razi too developed a sceptical attitude towards philosophy. He became familiar with al-Glhazals religious ideas, philosophical thoughts and intellectual worldview through al-Jili whose own teacher, in turn, had been a student of al-Ghazali. Though al-Razi developed considerable doubts and scepticism about Neoplatonic thought, unlike al-Ghazali he adopted a more mx^t^e^r^te approach to philosophy than one of and wholesale rejection. Indeed, by the time he had moved to Khwarizm (located in Uzbeekstan), he was widely recognised as a master of traditional Islamic sciences, spec-uihtive theology and philosophy, in addition to being familiar with mathematics, medicine and the ndturdl sc’iences. As it bappens, his mas^ry of apeculative theology and philosophy was such that he went to Khwarizm for the sole purpose of rehuing tta ideas and ttaugta of the Mu>tdzillte rauondists who had become very active in that part of the world after being kicked out of I BagI(^‘^,d by the traditionalists.
I	Indeed after tta success of the traditiondl-
ist revolt against tta Mu’tazilite creed dmmg
the middle of the ninth centui^y^, the chief exponents and supporters of this creed were demoted and banished from the highest echelons of the Abbasid administration by the traditionally-minded Caliph Mutawakkil ala Allah. The Caliph's dnti-Mu’tdzilite policies forced the adherents of Mu'tazilism to flee from Baghdad and regroup in and around Khwarizm. Determined to take the fight directly to the Mu'tazilites, al-Razi (who was an ambitious young theologian and philosopher) moved to that region in order to engage the prominent Mutazilite thinkers in philosophical and theological debate and discussion. Thanks to his polished debating skills and vast learning, he successfully repudiated and exposed the inconsistencies inherent in Mu'tazilite ideas and thought. Unable to respond to his criticism, his Mu'tazilite opponents soon wanted him out of Khwarizm. To this end, they instigated a popular revolt against al-Razi which forced him to leave the region. From Khwarizm, he proceeded to Bukhara and from there he went to Samarqand, and eventually returned to his native Rayy. But it was not long before he set out again, this time in the direction of Transoxiana, and travelled as far as the Indian territories of Punjab and Multan. His excursions in India were facilitated by the Ghurid ruler, Ghiyath al-Din, and his brother, Shihab al-Din, who were the descendants of Ala al-Din, the founder of the Ghurid I Kingdom which in its heyday extended all the way from the shores of the Caspian Sea to the inner frontiers of India. The Ghurids were once the vassals of the Ghaznavids and the Seljuks, but later they carved out an independent kingdom of their own under the leadership of Ala al-Din. Impressed by the scope and breadth of al-Razi's learning, the Ghurid ruler offered him a well-paid and high-powered Governmental post, which of course alleviated his personal and financial difficulties. However, intense jealousy and incessant rivalry between the Gov^^nment officials, coupled with rumours of political plots and intrigues, soon forced him to quit his job and move to Ghazna in 1185. There he lectured on traditional Islamic sciences and philosophy for a
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wtiile taftae finally settling in Herat. Here the local rukr constructed a rehgious semmaty for d-Rm and he betan to teach Hamic sciences.
V
Wtan bs name began to spread in and around Herat, students flocked from far and wMe to ||sten to his i|luminating |ectures on the Qur'an, LM fqh kjlam and fabafah.
As an outspoken exponent of Mam, a|-Raz| never shied away from re||gious or phi|osoph|ca| controversies; rattar ta became a tampon of traditional! Ham and never hesitated to attack
those he consitared to ta taretica| or misguided in their approach to Wamic behefs and practices. H'is criticisms were robust and indsh’e and, more
often than nor, his opponents felt the impact of his intellectual ons|aught. The Karramiyyah were
one such group who became so incensed by his singing crmqiR of tbar bdwfc W pracrias
that they even attempted to assassinate hi
II
in
but the indomitab|e al-Razi remained as
form as ever. Like a|-Ash'ari and al-Ghazali, he
was not only an outstanding intellectual, he was also an indefatigable champion of Islamic orthodoxy. And, not unlike his two illustrious
po
predecessors, he possessed a powerful literary talent which he utilised probably better than any other scholar of his generation. Author of more than one hundred books and treatises on
all rhe sciences of his time (including Islamic sciences, philosophy, medicine and mathematics), al-Razi was a truly gifted scholar and po lymath. Although he wrote prolifically on a wide range of subjects, it was his theological and philosophical contributions which made him popular across the Muslim world. His most famous theological works include al-Muhassal (The Acc^mi^icion), al-Arbain fi Usui al-Din (Forty Questions on Religious Principles) and Mafatih al-GhaIb (The Kns to the Unseen). Influenced by imam al-haramayn Abul Ma'ali Abd al-Malik al-Juwayni and al-Ghazali, in these and other books he provided a systematic exposition of Ash'arite theology. His Mafatih al-Ghaib, better known as Tafiiral-Kabir (The Exhaustive Commentary), is not only an outstanding Qur'anic exegesis, but also a voluminous encyclopaedia of Islamic sci-
no
co
po
ences. A lifelong student of the Qur'an, al-Razj thoroughly researched the tafiir literature before he sat down to write this monumental commentary1 on the Qur’an. Any learned scholar will not be able to help but appreciate the authors vast erudition and sheer breadth of learning after only a quick browse through this commentary.
Likewise, his major philosophical contributions include al-Mabahith al-Mrshriqiyyah (Oriental lnvesttgauons), a voluminous treatise on philosophical sciences, as well as commenarnes on Ibn Sina’s al-Isharat tua’l Tanbihat (The Remarks and Admonitions) and Uyun al-^r^^^n^l^h (The Sources ofW^isdom). In these books, al-Razi critically analysed and reviewed the philosophical thoughts of the Muslim Neopaatonists from the perspective of traditional Islam. Unlike al-Ghazali, he was not an opponent of philosophical sciences; rather he was only critical of certain aspects of Neoplatonic thought. His philosophical writings therefore represented a powerful synthesis between Peripatetic {r^iashshaiyyah) philosophy {f^alsafah) and speculative theology (ilm al-kalam). His successful reconciliation and harmonisatton of these two strands of thought was, by any a^:^<^;^!^i^<ent, a truly remarkable achievement considering that the conflict between these two intellectual traditions had been raging in the Muslim world for many centuries-clashing most spectacularly in the philosophical and theological discourse of al-Ghazali in the eleventh century. Thus, in his al-Matalib al-Aliya min al-Ilm al^’^-^ll^l^hi ((Noble Pursuits of the Science of Divinity), he developed a syncretic approach to Islamic theology by combining the methods of the fiaasifah (philosophers) with the logic of the mutakalli^"mun (speculative theologians), and in so doing he developed his own cheological views. This also enabled him to reconcile the thoughts of the philosophers with those of the theologians. In addition to this, al-Razi wrote prolific-Hy on hadith literature, Islamic jurisprudence, comparative religion and aspects of history, mathematics and the natural sciences. As such, his Jami al-Ulum (The Encydopaeda of Sciences) was a vast compedium of traditional
djmic sciences wherein he dealt with all aspects of Islamic teachings and practices in a general, but comprrhensive, manner.
I A-Razi was not only an outstanding theologian, philosopher and Islamic scholar, he was ilso a devout Muslim who regularly performed rjfl (optional) prayers and observed voluntary fasts when, of course, he was not too busy reading and writing. After dedicating his entire life I to the pursuit of knowledge and wisdom — and | having also gained widespread recognition for his vast leaning and scholarship — towards the end of his life he completely renounced the rationalistic methods of the philosophers and devoted all his time and energy to the study of the Qur'an. Nh■erthellhss, his religious ideas and thoughts exerted a^I^^^ii^<^I^^^l^lh influence on many renowned
AL-RAZI
Muslim scholars and think^ers, such as Nasir al-Din al-Tusi and his students. Indeed, his influence can even be detected in the works of such prominent modern-day Muslim scholars as Muhammad Abduh, Muhammad al-Tahir ibn al-Ashur, Abdullah Yusuf Ali and Muhammad Asad among others. But it is his Tafiir al-Kabir, that famous and encyclopaedic commentary on the Qur'an, which has immortalised his name. In order to acquire a thorough understanding of the Qur'an and delve deeper into the multi-layered meaning of the Divine message, all serious students and scholars of Islam will continue to consult this massive commentary for a long time to come. Al-Razi died at the age of fifty-eight and was buried in Herat (located in present-day Afghanistan) .
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Abd nl-Aziz ibn Saud (b.1880 - d.1953)
MUHAMMAD IBN SAUD, the charismatic founder of the Saudi dynasty (also known as the House of Saud), was born around 1703. After succeeding his father as the ruler of the oasis principality' of Dinyvah at the age of forty, he formed an alliance with Muhammad ibn Abd
aJ-Wahhab, the renowned Islamic scholar and reformer of Arabia, in 1744 and thereby laid the foundations of the modem Saudi State. A
supporter of traditional Islam, Muhammad ibn Saud’s pan with Ibn Abd al-Wahhab stipulated that Islam was to be the ideological basis of the new State, thereby providing him with the religious justification for his rule. Of the same age and haring a similar under;^s;u^<^iing and approach to Islam, the two Muhammads thus joined together to create a formidable politicoreligious alliance in Arabia. To further strengthen their relationship, Muhammad ibn Saud married Ibn Abd aJ-Wahhab’s daughter in 1744 and this brought the two families even closer, as they came to share the political and religious leadership of the country. The first Saudi State was established, around 1744 and it endured until it was destroyed in 1818 by the forces ofMuhammad Ali Pasha, the powerful Ottoman viceroy of Egypt. Modelled on the first Saudi State, another politico-reJLigious
order then emerged in Arabia in 1824, but incessant internal strife and political rivalry led to its disintegration in 1891. Howe^ve^r, the credit for laying the foundations of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the modern Saudi State, must go to Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud, who was undoubtedly one of the most charismatic and influential Arab leaders of modern times.
Abd al-Aziz ibn Abd al-Rahman ibn Faisal al-Saud, known as Ibn Saud for short, was born in Riyadh, the capital of modern Saudi Arabia, but he spent his early years in Kuwait. After Abd al-ROiman ibn Faisal, the father of Ibn Saud, competed with his three brothers over the right to political succession, his family became divided and this strengthened the hands of their opponents. Exasperated by his battles with brothers, Abd al-Rahman ibn Faisal was eventually forced to leave Arabia in 1891 after Riyadh was captured by Muhammad ibn Rashid, the ruler of Najd and a political rival of the al-Saud family. During his exile in Kuwait, however, he maintained close contact with his supporters back home, hoping one day to return to his native Riyadh in tnumph. Young Ibn Saud therefore grew up in Kuwait, living among the bedouins and learning the art of surviving in the
ABD AL-AZIZ IBN SAUD

u, and harsh environ mem of he desert. Ac-cotding to the custom of he day he smdied he Qur'an and aspects of religious sciences during to early years and hus became familiar with he principhs and pracrices of Isbm. He hen jcteived training ‘in ah aspects of desen warfare ind soon became an expert in launching military riids. Tall, handsome and charismatic, Ibn Saud Jso became a shrewd political strategist and an accomplished military general. Indeed, having spent his early years living in the desert with the beioouns made him very tough, resilient and I slkifftl. Moreover, his years of training in military str^ateg^’ and desert warfare equipped him with mmcc-needed skills and experience to organise I and launch the military expeditions to reclaim his ancestral homehmd from his rivals. From exile in Kuwait, he and his family thus waited p^tti^e^tt^^y for the right moment to strike against their rivals in Arabia.
Although the British had established their poliitcal and economic influence across much of Arabia long before the twentieth century^, their pinko-economic hegemony of he region came under direct threat from other leading European I powere fincludmg fr^ce and Germany) at he be^ir^e^iieg	he ^enrieh century. Even after
Kuwait became a British protectorate in 1899, the^’ struggle<d to protect he’ir ^Urica! and e^l^I^(^r^flO interests in the region from German French encroachment. Keen to marota'in heir region^ interetts, during ths period he British fought vigorously against their European rivals in order to keep them out of the Middle East. While the Europeans were busy competing with one another to increase their influence across the Arabian Peninsula, Ibn Saud's ancestral home remained firmly in the grip of the Rashidi rulers who at the time were actively supported by the Ottomans. Following the death of the charismatic Rashidi ruler Muhammad ibn Abdullah in 18*97,
R^i^y^t^h was rocked by both political upheaval and social uprisings. The situation deteriorated further as his suooetsnr, Abd akAriz ibn mhkssly suppressed he u^krng. As expected, h’s hea^-tanded pohcy created mLidi aoger

and resentmern leading to the kcals engagmg in insurgency activities agamst the ruFing el1tes, which, m turn, kd to more pohtic^ chaos and anarchy in Arabia. Despite the vokrik s’ituation at home, the new Rah’ih rukr — supported by the Ottomans — launched an unprovoked attack on Kuwait, which was still then a British protectorate, in 1900. But thanks to the British, the Rashidi ruler's attempt to annex Kuwait failed miserably. Indeed, Ibn Mitaab's attack on Kuwait backfired in a spectacular fashion, as Shaykh al-Mubarak al-Saba, the ruler of Kuwait, and Abd al-Rahman ibn Faisal, the father of Ibn Saud, now un’ited to fight and h’ve out the Rashidis from Arabia Leading a ten thousand strong force, the two men attacked. the Rashidi forces with great success. During this period the twenty-two year old Ibn Saud spearheaded the attack on Riyadh, his native city.
He left Kuwait whh his brother, Muhammad, along with a band of around forty determined fighters and qmckty reached the outskirts of Riyadh where they camped under he cover of darkness. Arcompamed by ten trusw^hy sup-p^rer'^ he hen entered Riyadh hinng the night and launched a surprise attack on he forees of the local governor. h he ensumg bank, the city's governor was stam by Abdullah ibn Jelawi, Ibn Saud's cousin and hey mflkted a cruhmg defeat on hen enemy. The fah of Riyadh marked the beginning of the end for the Rashidis, as the House of Saud swiftly reasserted its authority across the country under the able stewardship of Ibn Saud and his father. The capture of Riyadh by young Ibn Saud bolstered his reputation as an able political strategist and military commander; it also won him much-deserved plaudits from both his family members and the people. Thereafter, he urged the local clerics and the people of Riyadh to pledge aHegiance to his faher Abd al-Rahman ibn Faisal, as heu new sovereign; he people responded to his cak and pledged hdr al-legaince to him. Later, hn Sau<ds popularity and standing with he masses prompted his faher to abdicate in favom of his son who accordingly became he King;.
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With Riv^h row firmly in ta grip fon Saud I wis oger to extend his rule across the rest of Anta but ta knew ttat wouM not ta an ^sy task sven ttat tta Kasta&s were in fofi contr°l m Najd.	he decided to streng^en ta pUricd
position and auAontv by entering mto a series ofstnegk alfianos through marriage. In fiercely mM and polygamious socletIhs, ^Utical rulers and rehgious sc^ars often extended ihdr sodd tics and consolidated ttair polItical power and ^sinon in society through mdripk marriages. Eady twenties century ^ata was no Afferent in tta respect and Ibn Saud understood tta bener titan anyone else. Teus, over tta next five dhcadhs, ta mamed more tta a dozen dmhs, ftttaring around fort)' sons and fifty daugtars. Even in a society wtare mdopte marriages were very common, ta pocta'ity and m^gence surprised ta friends and family afike. But, as a dever potaaan, ta knew ttat forming animces ttaouta mufo^e marriages not onty ta^ed to extend ta M ties, it afro strengttaned ta ^tacd powerbase. By tta same token ta was aware ttat huving a tage talk alone dM not guarantee success on tta batdefieM. To wm in tta ttatre of war, ta tad to create a strong umfied and disciplined army. Accordingly, m 1912, ta hstablisbhd a special figtang force wfo^ came to be known as tta iltawn (or tta ‘Brotherhood). The members of tta force were foyal suppliers of tta House of taud and strict adtarents of Warn as inte^reted by Mueammad ton Abd al-Wahhab.
With the support of the ikhwan troops, Ibn Saud first conquered tta wealth’ region of Hasa (suuated on tta coast of tta persian Gulf) and Aen went onto smash die Raseidis of Najd m 1921. Five years Utec ta ousted tta Hastamftes from tta Hqa^ thus encndin1 Hs rufo and auttanty over tta taty dues of Makkae and Madfinali wtoch brought tam much-needed revenue for ta fledgtag adminisitraition from tta visiting pdgrims. After conduding ta mdftary oppi11^ fon Saud struggted to control tas over-zealous ikhwan troops who wanted to
pursue perpetual jihad (military struggle) against their enemies. Not keen on pursuing endless piilitary conquests, he swiftly disbanded the ikhwan and focused his full attention on imp^r^ov-ing the economic fortunes of his new kingdom. If founding the new Saudi State was a hard st^r^L^i^gle^, then ruling and administering the affairs of the State proved to be even more challenging for Ibn Saud - especially because some of the thI^rio)lh^s he conquered had no proper political or administrative structures in place at all. In response, he established a Council of Ministers to oversee the affairs of the State, and appointed close members of his family to key positions within the Government. Thus his two eldest sons, Saud and Faisal, were offered high-ranking Government posts in the province of Najd and Hijaz. Despite being heavily in debt — and unable to obtain external financial assistance — he nevertheless hstabIistad a Ministry of Finance and attempted to tackle the kingdoms financial problems. During this period he also enforced the shariah (Islamic law) across the State and in due course this became the supreme law of the land.
Then, in 1930, Ibn Saud established a Miins^i^i^r of Foreign Affairs and appointed his second son, Faisal, as Foreign Minister and he played a key role in establishing diplomatic relations with some of the worl<ds leading powers, incl uding the United States of America. Two years later, the formation of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was officially announced. This was followed, in the mid-i93os, by the discovery of the worlds largest oil reserves beneath the barren deserts of Arabia, something which completely transformed the political and economic fortunes of Saudi Arabia and instantly catapulted the Saudi Kingdom onto the global stage. Then, by the 1940s, Saudi Arabia’s diplomatic relations with the powerful ind^i^!ttnal Western nations (especially the United States) was formalised. Keen to export the vast quantl-| ties of oil which lay beneath the Saudi deserts, I Ibn Saud agreed to supply the United States I with oil in order to accelerate the industliaiisa-tion of the American economy. The special US-
J rdattonship was formalised by Ibn Saud jnd Preeklent Roosevelt during their meeting onboard the US naval ship USS Quincy in 1945. fliis rdarionship was further strengthened after die Second World War when the demand for oil incr<^;a^<^<d phenomenally. It was also during lids period that the United States became Saudi Arabia's most powerful political and economic jlly. Thanks to the new petrodollars, the once badovcud and poverty-stricken desert kingdom suddenly became one of the world’s most prosperous countries. The credit for Saudi Arabia’s (^^0^00 must go to Ibn Saud, who fought ^111^6(1^ for a quarter of a century to unify the warring Arab tribes and established a
State which is today considered to be one of the worlds most affluent and influential countr^ies.
Ibn Saud, the founder of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, eventually died at the age of seventy-three and was buried in his native Riyadh. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Saud, who ruled the kingdom for eleven years before abdicating in favour of his younger brother, Faisal. Like his father, Faisal was a wise and able ruler, but he was assass^nied in 1975. Khalid, Ibn Sauds fourth son, then ascended the Saudi throne and ruled for seven years until his death in 1982. He was succeeded by Fahd who ruled the kingdom until his death in 2005. Abdullah, his half-brother, then succeeded him as King.
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Ataturk
(b.1881 - d.1938)

AT ITS ZENITH in the sixteenth century, the Ottoman Empire was one of the great political and military powers of the time. From the gates of Sienna in Europe to Yemen in the Arabian Peninsula, and from North Africa at one end
to Persia at the other, the Ottomans reigned supreme in Europe, Asia and Africa. During this period influential Ottoman rulers like Muhammad (Fatih) II and Sulaiman the Magnificient expanded the frontiers of their empire, and promoted the arts, science and architeaurh throughout their dominion. And in so doing they radically transformed the fortunes of the Ottoman Empire. Once a great political, economic and cultural power, the Ottomans nevertheless began to decline irreversibly during the seventeenth century. But while the visible signs of decline and decadance became clear for all to see, the wayward Ottoman rulers underestimated the gravity of the situation which confronted them. As the
•o
Ottoman Empire declined, the leading European powers began to flex their muscles. Faced with both internal decay, and direct external threats from their European rivals, the Ottomans were no longer in a position to hold their ground; indeed, by the nineteenth century the whole empire was nowon the verge of total collapse. At
this critical moment in Ottoman history^, Mustafa Kemal, the founding father of modern Turkey and one of the most influential political leaders of modern times, emerged to save his motherland from total humiliation at the hands of its European rivals.
Better known by his honorific title ataturk (or ‘father Turk'), Tlustafa Kemal was born in SO^onica into a lower middle class ^duslim family. H is father, Ali Riza, was a junior civil servant who later became a relatively successful timber merchant. During his early years Mustafa was enrolled at a Qur’anic school by his devout mother but he soon dropped out after being punished by his teacher, and instead he joined a Government-funded military school. Despite being brought up in a family where Islandc learning and education was highly valued, young ^dustafa pursued a largely secular education. As a bright and confident student, he aspired to become a military officer rather than a religious inst^ruct^c^r^, as his mother wanted him to be. Following the death of his father, the burden of looking after the family fell on the shoulders of his young mother but, being deeply religious, she enco^u^raged her son to continue his studies. At the local military preparatory school, his teacher (who was also called
MUSTAFA KEMAL ATATURK
Mustafa) added the word ‘Kemal’ to his name 1 to disstngulsh the pupil from the teacher. Hereafter he became known as Mustafa Kemal. As a 1 diilgent student, he excelled at school (especially in m^ttxt^(^p^tics) and graduated in 1898. He then 1 enrolled at the War College in Istanbul at the age of eighteen.
At the War College, he worked very hard and combined his military education with nationalistic l^l^i^1^itihs. He completed his studies at the joe of the twenty-one and was offered a place at the h^ith Staff College, where some of the coun-	I
try’s brightest and most gifted students received advanced training in military tactics and strategy.	I
I Here at the Staff College, Mustafa and his as-sodates became increasingly concerned by the 1 internal problems which confronted Ottoman Turrdsh society at the time, not to mention the external threats it faced from the encroach-	I
ing European powers. Four years after complet-mg his military training at the Staff College, he I wiine(sed a mass uprising against the rule of Siunn Abd al-Hamid II, which culminated in I the revoouuion of the Y^ung Turks in 1908 under | the lh.^<^<^l^r^ie^1p of Major Enver Pasha. Led by a group of military officers, the Young Turks ad-v(ocLted the need for urgent political reform — from an autocratic political s^i^tem to a parliamentary system of Go^<^i^i^ment — so that politick power could be exercised more efficiently and effecctvely, taking into consideration the external dellenges which confronted the Ottoman State at the time. Although the Young Turks’ political aims and objectives were very pertinent and commpeidable, their understanding of both the internal and external challenges which confronted the Ottoman State was far too simplistic; they seroiusly undereeiiimated the external threats the country faced at the time. This state of affairs angered and annoyed Mustafa who was then member of the General Staff of the Officers’
School in S^l^<^nica — so much so that he became very critical of the Young Turks’ domestic and foreign policies. In truth, he felt the Y^ung Turks were merely tinkering with the status quo rather than instigating bold and courageous political
reforms in order to stop the rot. Also, their close political and economic ties with Germany filled him with anger; as a proud Turk, he wanted the Ottomans to stand on their own two feet and set their house in order by themselves, without any foreign interference.
The Sultan’s and the Young Turks’ failure to instigate radical reforms prompted Mustafa to espouse his own ideas and thoughts on how to save the Ottoman State from total collapse. Then, in 1911, the Italians launched a surprise military attack against the Ottoman province of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Keen to defend his county, Mustafa took part in the campaign against the Italians, but unfavourable circumstances led to the Ottomans being forced to cede Libya to the Italians. As the Ottoman State faced serious external threats from prominent European nations, Major Enver Pasha invited the German army to come and help reorganise the Ottoman forces. Mustafa did not like this decision at all; he felt the Ott^om^ans could do it without any foreign interference in tehlr internal affairs. To make matters worse, in 1914 the Ottomans entered the First "World "War on 1 the side of Germany. This decision shocked and horrified Mustafa. As a gifted military strategist, he considered this decision to be fundamental-I ly flawed and predicted that it would have huge 1 repercussions for the Ottoman State. As it tranI spired, immediately after the war the victorious I European powers divided the Ottoman territo-l ries amongst themselves. During this critical time I in Ottoman history, brave Mustafa fought vigor-I ously to defend the Ottoman territories. After re-1 turning to Istanbul from the Arab front, he was | shocked to discover how the British, Italian and French troops — after smashing all Ottoman re-I sistance — had forced the Young Turks to flee, before they marched into the Ottoman capital.
I	To add insult to injuiy, the Allies then decided
to reward the Greeks, Turkeys bitter rivals, for
I entering the war on their side by handing over to (ehm the city of Smyrna (present-day Izmir). When Mustafa was informed about this decision, he could no longer contain his rage. He was
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not prepared to allow the Greeks, their former I subjects. to exerase power and authority over an Ottomm territory. This would be nothing short of a disgrace and humiliation for the Turks. The proud Turks, he argued, could never accept such I a proportion, let alone live under Greek rule. Not surprisingly^ when the Greek troops landed m Smyrna, he ignored the Ottoman Government and mobilised a resistance force to fight the Greeks. Haring already acquired a reputation as an able military commander and strategist in 1915, (when he successfully defended the Gallipoli Peninsula against the British, and was rightly hailed by the Ottoman military for his heroic deeds at the time), the challenge now presented by die Greeks in Smyrna was a totally different proposition altogether. But the Turks in general, 2nd Mustafa in particular, were determined to resist the Greek occupation. An eleotrifing orator and great motivator of people, he toured the local towns and villages and urged the masses to join his resistance movement. According to Mustafa, the purpose of this mass movement was to presrvc Ottoman territorial integrity and reestablish an independent central Goveernment in order to reassert national sovereignty and pride. When he asked the Government in Istanbul to support his campaign, the authorities not only dismissed his suggcuons, but also demanded thar he return to Istanbul forthwith. He refused to do so. Instead he temporarily swapped his military' uniform for a^’iHan dothes, and organised a secret conference at his base in the Kurdish province of Si^’as. Here all the delegates, who arrived under the cover of darkness, unanimously voted to form a rival Goveemment under Mustafas leadership.
This nor only marked the banning of the end for the puppet GoYe^vnent in Isitanbul, it also signalled Mustafa’s emergence as a champion ^f the Turkish liberanon movement. After his decoon as head of a ma! Government, he cut off Istanbul from the rest of the country. This instantly isolated the incumbent Government m Istanbul an<d forced Sultan Muhammad VI to sack his premier and order fresh elections in
po


which Mustafa's supporters won a majority. The European powers, who had established their hegemony across the Ottoman territories, were very alarmed and they began to closely monitor events as they unfolded in Istanbul. Exasperated by the central Government’s inability to restore peace and order, the British army eventually marched into Istanbul in 1920. The capital of the Ottoman State thus came under direct British military occupation. A month later, Mustfa convened the first Grand National Assembly of Turkey in Ankara, where the delegates elected him as their President. In reality, he was only a president in name, for he had no political power, money or external support. Indeed, the Allies considered him and his supporters to be no more than rebels who deserved to be captured and punished in an exemplary manner. But their failure to subdue the nationalistic fervour which now swept through Turkey eventually forced the Allies to convene an urgent meeting in Paris to agree the terms and conditions of their withdrawal from Turkey. It was during this meeting that the Greeks were given the green light to invade Smyrna. The Greek invasion of this city further strengthened Mlustafa’s position and au-i	thority as a political leader and military com-
mander. If the successful defence of the Gallipoli Peninsula enhanced his military standing, then Mustafa’s remarkable feat against the Greeks instantly turned him into a national hero.
At the decisive battle of Sakarya, in 1921, a
I force of more than two hundred thousand ill-prepared and ill-equipped Turkish forces inflicted a crushing defeat on a quarter-of-a-mlliion-strong Greek army. Under ^dustafa’s able leadership, the Turks not only hammered their Greek enemies, they also forced them to flee from Smyrna — leaving all their guns and weaponry behind. Victory on the battlefield consoiidat-ed his position as the pre-eminent leader of the Turkish people. The one-time Ottoman rebel now became the saviour of the Turkish motherland. After the Turkish liberation of Smyrna from the Greeks, Mustafa demanded that the Allies withdraw from Istanbul and eastern
brace forthwith. Thanks to his bravery and bcs^kt, Turkey was not only saved from being ^membered by the Europeans, his actions also ^trvenned the destruction of six hundred years of Ottoman legacy, of which the Turks are very proud today. As the leader of a free and independent Turkey, Mustafa initiated wide-ranging economic and cultural reforms in the country. He abolished the Ottoman Caliphate; tnnnffered all political power to himself (the Prnid^<^nt of the Turkish Republic), and sent Abd alMai'id, the last Ottoman Caliph, into exile to $\\Wteetand in 1924. A secular Turkish Republic thus appeared on the world map.
Infuenced by the ideas and thoughts of Eut^0^‘^*na EnUghttnment thinkers, like Voltaire
and Rousseau, Mustafa wanted Turkey to be a modern, secular country like the other European nanons. Unable to reconcile Turkey’s historical and cultural links to Islam with his aspirations to create a modern and secular nation, he instigated wholesale political and cultural reform in order to advance his blurred and controversial vision of the future. He abolished the Turkish traditional attire, including the fez; replaced the Islamic hijn calendar with the Gregorian one; banned polygamy and the Islamic veil (hijab) , and introduced the Latin script across Turkey. He also advocated equality between the sexes but failed to praactse it himself. And although he was brought up and educated in a devout Muslim family, he developed an indifferent attitude towards or-
ganised rellgion and on more than one occasion showed his dislike of religious symbols and practices. Nevertheless, it is not possible to say cat-n^^l^tccnl^^y whether he ceased to be a Muslim, especially because he was very sympathetic towards Muslim nationalistic causes, providing, for instance, political refuge for the Sanusi Islamic leader who at the time was being pursued by the



Italians. Yet, Mustafa’s failure to accommodate Islam within his political and cultural framework left a huge question mark over his entire westernisation and modernisation programme in Turkey. He was of course right to carry out the necessary socio-political reforms in order to alleviate mass poverty and illiteracy in Turkey, but his indiscriminate cultural reforms alienated his people whose attachment and loyalty to Islam he and his successors clearly underestimated — and continue to do so to this day.
There is no reason why Turkey cannot be a part of modern Europe, as Mustafa wanted it to be, but Turkey must first come to terms with its own historical and cultural self. Having been an Islamic superpower for six centuries, it cannot suddenly pretend to be an integral part of a secular and humanistic Europe. Rather it needs to reconcile its political, economic and cultural debt to Islam with its future hopes and aspirations to be an integral part of the European Union. If it can achieve this balancing act, then Turkey can play an important strategic role in a constantly evolving geo-political global order. A strong, tolerant, prosperous and Islamic Turkey can also play a pivotal role in bridging the gap between the Islamic world and the West. This may not be what Mustafa wanted, but today we live in a completely different world, one that is dominated by information technology, regional politics, economic interdependence, cultural exchange, and international discourse and dialogue. Modern Turkey — founded and shaped by Mustafa — has the potential to become a major global power if it can reconcile its past with its present and thereby shape a bright future for itself. Being a heavy drinker, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk died of cirrhosis of the liver inside the Dolmababce Palace at the age of fifty-eight and was buried m Anka^ the capital of modern Turkey.
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THE PERSIAN PEOPLE have played a central role in the development of Islam as a religion, culture and civilisation. During the early days of Islam one of the close companions of the Prophet was Salman al-Farisi, who was of Persun origin. But it was after the Muslim conquest of Persia during the reign of Caliph Umar, that the Persians embraced die new faith in great numbers. Proud of their glorious past and an-aent Persian language, known as zaban-i farsi, the people of Persia refused to abandon their culture and traditions in favour of those of their
new conquerors. Thus the Persian language survived the Muslim conquest of Persia and, over time, it became the most important medium of Islamic learning and scholarship after Arabic, the language of the Qur an and the Prophet. Indeed, the Persians have contributed more to the emer-
gence of Islamic thought and culture than probably any other people. And this is most evident from the fan that some of the Muslim worlds
greatest scholars, thinkers and scientists (like Abu Hanifah, al-Tabari, al-Bdadhuri, al-Bukhari, Ibn Sina, al-Biruni, al-Ghazali, al-Zamakhshari, Eakhr al-Din al-Razi and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi) were all Persians. Their vast contribution to the
development of Islamic thought and culture is in
I itself a testament to the greatness and versatility of the Persian mind. And more than any other people, the Persians have produced some of history's most gifted poets and literary figures. If the Arabs produced al-Mutanabbi, the Greeks produced Homer and the Indians produced the Rig-Vedic poets, then the Persians graced the Muslim world with some of its most celebrated poets, including Hafiz of Shiraz, Sana'i, Umar Khayyam, Jalal al-Din Rumi, Farid al-Din Attar and Abd al-Rahman Jami. Considered ro be the doyen of Muslim poets, Firdawsi was not only a man of incomparable poetic genius; he was also one of the greatest epic poets of all time.
Hasan ibn Ishaq ibn Sharaf, also known as Abul Qasim Mansur Firdawsi, was born in the ancient Persian city of Tus (located in the historic province of Khurasan). Born into a well-to-do Muslim family, young Firdawsi is said to have displayed great poetic ability even as a child. It is related that his father, Ishaq, was informed in the guise of a vision that his young son would one day grow up to be a famous poet. This prompted him to make arnmgements for the boy to attend his local school to receive training in Persian language, literature and the religious sciences.
I Thanks largely to the generous patronage of its
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jund rulers, Tus had become a bustling centre of cullural and literary activities. Of Persian oljrin, the Samanids were appointed rulers of {(anss^^^ii^ma by the Abbasid Caliph Mu'tamid the ninth century, but later they annexed the province of Khurasan and declared their in-(deendence from the Abbasids. In so doing they founded the SM^^^nl<e dynasty, which ruled from their capital in Bukhara (located in modern Uz-bdkstan). The S^aman'ids achieved their zenith under the stewardship of Nasr II, who vigorously promoted learning and scholarship across his dominion, and offered generous patronage to eminent Persian scholars and poets. Although Nasr II died when Fireawsi was still a youngster, his successors also continued to promote learning and literary activities across the Samanid
ftngdom, despite the political volatility of the dme. Firdawsi completed his formal education in Tus before commencing his career as a poet. As an ardent fan of ancient Persian culture and heritage, he rapidly established his reputation as a poet, thanks to his unusual ability to versify ' Peireiim mythology and histoiy.
It was during the reign of the Samanid ruler Mmsur ibn Nuh that the Turkish general Apttgin defected from the Samanid army and nsablished an independent kingdom in Ghazna I (in pneent-dayAfghanistan). Three decades later, the itc^e^uSingIy powerful Ghaznavids annexed a iigniSiccLnt part of S^aman'id -nrrl-ory and thereby en^c^^<^(e Ghaznavid power at the expense of their Su^aa^ile rivals. During this period of consider-
able political uncertainty and social upheaval, polished his knowledge of Persian history and culture, and composed poetry which vividly described and recalled Persia's glorious I past. When Sultan Mahmud, the famous 011;^^^ ruler, ascended the throne in 999, Firdawsi was about fifty-nine years old and had already started work on his poetic masterpiece, the Shahnama (or ‘the Book of Kings'), which took him around thirty-five years to complete. Unlike the Saman’les, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna was not a Persian; in fact, he was of Turkish extraction. Yet, like the Samanids, he became a



generous patron of learning and scholarship. As a learned ruler, and one who had committed the entire Qur'an to memory, the Sultan preferred the company of the wise and the educated. Also, as a fan of Persian culture and poetry, he encouraged further research and scholarship in these subjects. During his successful reign of thirty-one years, he not only transformed the political and economic fortunes of his dynasty, but also recruited some of the most influential scholars, thinkers, writers and poets of the time to his capital in Ghazna. Thus al-Biruni the famous Muslim scientist and polymath, al-Farabi a great Islamic philosopher and logician, Unsuri a prominent linguist and grammarian, and acclaimed poets like Farrukhi and Dhaqiqi all graced his court.
After Fird^awsi’s fame began to spread far and wide, Sultan Mahmud sent him an invitation to come to his court in Ghazna. He was, of course, delighted to receive an invitation from one of the greatest rulers of his time. Sultan Mahmud's court became a major centre of poetic activity where dii-inguiihnd literary figures such as Unsuri, Farrukhi and Minuchihri lived and thrived, enjoying the generous patronage and hospitality of the Sultan, and in turn they graced Persian literature and poetry with their valuable contributions. When Firdawsi arrived at the court, he was received by the Sultan and his courtiers with respect and honour, but the other court poets resented his presence — so much so that they declined to entertain him until he first proved that he was worthy of their company^. To become a member of this exclusive club of gifted poets, Firdawsi was required to produce Persian poetry of the highest quality, otherwise he would not be accepted as a member. So the court poets decided to put Firdawsi to the test. One day, while they were all sitting in the Sultan's court garden chatting with each other, Firdawsi unexpectedly appeared before them, which prompted Unsuri to ask him to provide the finishing touch to a quatrain he and his colleagues wished to compose. Firdawsi agreed to do so. Unsuri began: ‘Thine eyes are clear and blue as sunlit ocean’. Asadi added, Tf^eir glance
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bonuho life a magic potion. Farrukhi c°n-unud. ‘The wounds thev cause no bdm can heal. nor fonon'. Firdawsi then added tta fimsh-rng nwch, saying: Deadly as dhose ta’es spear dealr out to foshan.' H|s response astound the aw poets, for they did not expect hrdawsi to know foe ancient Persun tafe to wfoch they were rcfcmng, hut he id - and they were very’ im-pnsstd. Urey showed their appreaation by em-tiraang Rrdawsi and praising him hvishly for Hs great poenc ability.	ta became one of
foe most tJented and a^ired poets at Sultan Mfomud s court.
In hrdawsi. the Sultan found a poet who was capahle of accomphslung a task wfoch ta had in mind; namek foe versification of Persia's ancient uistory and culture. By Aance, Firdawsi had started to versih’ Persun history fong before U|s arrival at foe count of foe Mtan. But now, encouraged by foe Sultan who offered fom a lux-
urious room in ta royal palace, ta decided to compete ta poeuc masterpece. To keep Kim focused on ta tasL foe Sultan announced ttat he would pay Firdawsi a gold corn for each com-^etd coupei in a^uon to a one-off pavment of a foousand gold coins upon complction. Proud of his Persian culture and uistor^7, Firdaws’i fous
<
devoted all ta time and energy to foe composition ofhis monumental Mmama. Consisting of around sixty thousand verses, in the Shahnama, he provided a detailed de$cnption of Persian manners customs and efoics as weU as mfotay feats and taroic episodes in addition to foe rdi-gious practices and intellectual contributions of foe Persian peo^e from ancient tlmes, up to foe
seventh century. The Shahnama drew on infor-matron compiW and Reserved dunng foe ume of foe Persian Emperor Ctasroe L This mforma-tion was foen oraHy ttans^'^mod from one generation to anofoen unfo hrfowsi vemfied ’it "in a master!’ fashron. Like foe famous Infoan epic Mahabharata, the Shahnama desonb^<d historical events as well as mvfoical tata and stones. Even foou^ foe wtah work revolved around foe heroic foefo of Rustam and ta fomdy Firtaw-si s poetic imagination reaches its uhimate climax
when he described how Rustam had inadvertently killed his son, Sohrab. In Firdawsis own words, ‘The story of Sohrab and Rustam now hear! Other tales thou hast heard: to this also give ear. A story it is to bring tears to the eyes, and wrath in the heart against Rustam will rise. If forth from this ambush should rush the fierce blast. And down in the dust the young orange should cast. Then call it just, or kind and unfair. And say we that virtue or rudeness is there?'
This tragic tale, versified so eloquently by Firdawsi, today represents the height of Persian poetry. Before Firdawsi's time, many prominent poets (like Abdullah ibn al-Muqfa and Dhaqiqi) had versified Persia's glorious past, but their efforts were eclipsed by Firdawsis great epic. After completing the Shahnama, Firdawsi visited Sultan Mahmud and gave him a copy of his poetic masterpiece. Delighted with his contribution and achievement, the Sultan offered him a camel-load of silver coins, rather than gold coins. Jealousy and political rivalry between different factions within the Sultan's court forced him to offer Firdawsi silver instead of gold, but the latter was not impressed at all. Dismayed by the Sultan's failure to keep his promise, Fird^^wsi left Ghazna, having poetically ridiculed his former patron and benefactor. But this was not a wise move on his part because no other ruler of the time dared to entertain him due to fear of reprisals from Sultan Mahmud. Eventually, the reigning Abbasid Caliph, moved by his plight, granted him shelter in Baghdad. Here F*irdaxvsi composed another influential work entitled Yusuf and Zulaikha (Joseph and the Wife of Poriphar) wherein he versified the story of Prophet Yusuf as narrated in the Holy Qur'an.
Later on, Firdawsi became reconciled with Sultan MOhmud and returned to his native Tus. As a gesture of goodwill, in 1020, the Sultan sent
him a camel-load of gold coins as he had originally promised, but when the camel-train carrying the money entered Tus, the Sultan's men discovered that Firdawsi s funeral procession was already underway. He died at the age of eighty and was buried in his native city. The poet Asadi, who
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sva$ a contemporary of Firdawsi, was one of the fat to imitate his poetic style but, as expected, he failed to produce anything comparable to the Even Matthew Arnold, the ninteenth century British writer and poet and author of Culture and Anarchy (1869), was deeply inspired bv the grace and wonder that was, and still is, (he Sbahnama. In short, if great poets like Hafiz of Shiraz, Umar Khayyam, Sanai, Jalal al-Din
Rumi, Farid al-Din Attar and Abd al-Rahman Jami were responsible for popularising Persian poetry, then the credit for laying the foundations of Persian poetry must go to none other than Firdawsi. As the national poet of Iran and author of arguably the greatest epic poem of all time, he was undoubtedly a great genius whose contribution to Persian poetry and literature has remained unrivalled to this day.

Mu’in al-Din
CChM
(b.1142 - d.12.36)

ALL POPULAR SUFI (or Islamic mystical) Orders, like the qadinyyah, naqshbandiyyah, suhrawardiyyah and shadhiliyyah, trace their spinrual lineage back to the Prophet through his dose companions such as Abu Bakr al-Siddiq and Ali ibn Abi Talib. However, as Abul Hasan AU al-Hujwiri, the eleventh century Sufi scholar and theoretician pointed out in his acclaimed KasSrf al-Mahjub (Removal of the Veil), during the early days of Islam, Sufism was a reality without the label. But after the influx of materialistic values and practices into the Islamic world, Sufism became a label without the reality’. This state of affairs prompted prominent Islamic scholars and Sufis, like Abul Hasan Ali al-Hujwiri, to oppose the spread of hedonistic and materialistic values and practices which threatened to overwhelm Islamic societies at the time. It was a critical period in Islamic history, when decline in Abbasid political power and authority, coupled with the intrusion of foreign intellectual and cultural influences, began to undermine Islamic values, principles and practices. During this challenging period in Islamic history, a number of influential Sufis, like Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Shihab al-Din Umar al-Suhrawardi, Najm al-Din Kubra and Khwajah Yusuf Hamdani, emerged to champion Islamic
morals, ethics and spirituality. A contemprraiy of these luminaries was Mu'in al-Din Chishti, who became the founder of the chishiiyyah Sufi Order in India, which is today widely considered to be one of the subcontinent's most influential Sufi Orders.
Mu’in al-Din Muhammad ibn Hasan, also known as Afcab-i Mulk-i Hind (the ‘Sun of the Kingdom of India'), was born in Sistan into a noble Muslim family. His father, Ghiyath al-Din Hasan, was a relatively successful businessman who also became renowned for his personal piety and Sufi tendencies. Keen to educate his son, he enrolled young Mlu'in al-Din at his local school where he received a thorough education in Arabic, Persian and the Islamic sciences. Despite the political uncertainty and social upheveal of the times, he successfully completed his elementary and intermediate-level studies. He was barely fifteen when his father suddenly died and this forced his family to endure considerable financial hardship. Thankfully, Mu’in al-Din had inherited a share of a garden and a water mill from his father and this earned him enough income to pay for his daily expenses. To make matters worse, his beloved mother then passed away, which again forced him to experience more personal and fi-
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uncial tardships. D‘istraught and devastated by ludoss, he sold his inheritance and Tistrtou^ aH ^proceeta to the poor and the needy.
He then trav<elled extensive^ 'in pmsuft of inowkdge and w’isdom. I.n addit'ion to Bukhara andSamarqand, he visited many other renowned centres of Islamk teaming and educarion, and studied under the guidance of scores of prominent scholars and Sufis. During this period he committed the entire Qur’an to memory and became a profcient exponent of traditional Islamic sciences. On his arrival in Harwan (a prominent centre of Islamic learning and scholarship located on the outskirts of Nishapur), he enccumeeed Khwajah Uthman Harwani, who was a distinguished Islamic scholar and prominent chisfrtiyyah Sufi. Here he became a member of K^’^^j^jjah Harwani’s Sufi circle and spent (he next two decades in his company. Under Kwajjdh Harwani’s guidance, he mastered both rhe exoteric (zahiri) and esoteric (Prl^e^2z') dimensions of Islam, before travelling with his teacher to MddkOh and Madinah to perform the sacred (piigriimage). After staying in Harwan for almost two decades, he left Khwajah H^arwani’s company and travelled to Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid Ca^iphate, to receive advanced traning in Islamic sciences and Sufism. During his stay in Baghdad he reportedly encountered many famous Islamic scholars and Sufis like Abd al-Q_adir al-)ilani (the founder of the qadiriyyah Sufi Order), Shihab al-Din Umar al-Suhrawardi (the founder of the suhrawardiyyah Sufi Order), as well as Khwajah Yusuf Hamdani and Shaykh Abu Sa’id al-Tabrizi. Prior to this, he had also met the renowned Central Asian Sufi sage Najm al-Din Kubra, the founder of the kubrazuiyyah Sufi Order, and studied Islamic mystical thought and practices under his tutelage for around two and a half years. Thanks to his extensive education and training in traditional Islamic sciences and spirrtuality, ^Au in al-Din soon established his reputation as a master of Sufism and one of its most el<^<^i^^^t exponents.
From Baghdad, he proceeded to Isfahan where he met anot^ver dittinguithee Sufi sage,

1
4
Shaykh Mahmud al-Isfahani, who adm'ired. Imm for his pr°found knowledge and understanding of Islarnic sciences and s^rituahty. Here he also met one of his most famous disciples, Khwajah Qutb al“Din Bakthtiyar Kak^ who originally came to Isfahan to join the company of Shaykh Mahmud al-Isfahani but, on meeting M^'in ai-Din, changed his mind and instead pledged allegiance to the latter. He was in his mid-forties when he moved from Isfahan to Ghazna (in present-day Afghanistan) accompanied by a handful of disciples he had gathered around him. Ghazna was once the thrivmg capital of the Ghaznavid dynasty, but ’it was now firmly in the grip of the Ghurid rulers who had assumed control of that region after successfully ousting the last Ghaznavid ruler ’in 1186. On his arrival in Ghazna Mum abD’in was surprised to em counter Khwajah Uthman Harwani» his former mentor and guide. ft was Khwajah Harwani who urged him to proceed to India and disseminate the message of Mam in that countiy. Although MusHms first entered. India during the eariy part of the eighth century under the mspu^^n^ leadership of young Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, the major‘ity of beta’s poputa^ were srin Hinclus, which no doubt prompted Mvfin ab Din to go to India and take the message of Islam to the idolatrous Hindus. However, according to some of Muin al-Din’s biographers, it was the Prophet Muhammad who appeared to him in the form of a dream and urged him to proceed to India in order to propagate Islam.
Either way, he left Ghazna and reached Lahore in 1190. As a prominent centre of Islamic learning and commerce, Lahore at the time was the home of some of subcontinent’s most prominent Islamic scholars and Sufis. Here Mu’in al-Din stayed for a period and visited the tomb of Abul Hasan Ali al-Hujwiri (who is better known as Data Ganj Bakhsh), and engaged in prayers and meditation for several weeks. From Lahore he moved to Multan and stayed there for abom five years. During his stay in Multan he gained proficiency in Sanskrit and a number of other prnmi-nent Indian languages and dlalects, and made
I300]
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prcprauons to move farther mto India. It was dunnV hs travels that he attracted a considerable blowing. indeed, his asceticism and spirituaKty captured the imagination of peopk of al ^1^ thus esrahlhhing hti reputation as an eminent scholar and pracnnoner of Islamic m^cism. After reaching Delfa witi Hs band of followers, V
he settled in Ajmer (located in the Indian State of Rajasthan), which became an mtegral part of die Delhi sukanate in 1196. By now, he was ’in his mid-fifties and decided to devote the rest of his life to the propagation of Islam in the subcontinent. And although most of his biographers have attributed scores of miracles and supernatural tales to him, a dose study his life, thought and achievements proves, if proof was required, that he was far from being a magician or a miracleworker. Steeped in the traditional Islamic sciences and uwncflslamic mysticism), Mu'in al-Din was a humble and graaous scholar and Suh, who was motivated by no desire other than to attain personal purity and disseminate the message of Islam in India. Thus, as a genuine practitioner of Islamic spirituality- and gnosis, he did not consider himself to be special, nor did he claim to possess any form of supernatural powers, although some of his followers subsequently exaggerated his deeds, actions and achievements.
Though Mu'in al-Din was the founder of the chubtiyyah Sufi Order in India, he was not the originator of the chishtiyyah tariqah as such. That credit must go to Khwajah Ishaq Ghani Chishti, who was an outstanding exponent of Sufism and a native of Chisht (a small town located towards the east of Herat in present-day Afghanistan). He inspired his prominent disciples to go and settle in different parts of Transoxi ana and Khurasan and establish chishtiyyah lodges (zfiwrytfA) across that region. As a result, this Sufi Order became very popular across Persia and Muslim Central Asia. However, with the passage of time, the chishtiyyah tariqah began to lose its former vitality and mass appeal. As with the other prominent Sufi Orders, the adherents of this tariqah traced their spiritual lineage back to the Prophet through Caliph Ali ibn Abi
Ur
po

Talib, whom they believed had communicated special knowledge to the renowned Hcscn ch Bcsn who, ’nn mrn, conveyed this knowledge to his Sufi successors. Thus the originator of the ctrisshtiy^<ah Order claimed to have been a ream, ent of special s^rituai knowledge, as did many ! other prominent Sufis, like Abu Sa'id ibn Abul Khair of Mayhana, whom the chishtiyyah considered to be one of their role models. Abu Said became very popular (according to others, most notorious) for his extreme ascetic practices; for instance, he used to hang himself upside down inside a well for up to forty days at a time in order to gain mystical insights and illumination. However, other prominent Sufis, like Khwajah Uthman Harwani who was a prominent disciple of Khwajah Ishaq Ghani (the founder of the chi^l^jtiyyah Order), disapproved of such extreme ascetic practices and urged Mu'in al-Din to follow the Prophetic sunnah and popularise the message of Sufism across the subcontinent.
After settling in Ajmer, ^4u'in al-Din and his disciples mixed freely with the locals and engaged them in discussion and debate on religious and spiritual matters. As a fierce critic of all forms of racial and cultural segregation, he opposed the Hindu caste system and instead argued that all human beings are equal in the sight of God. “We are all children of Adam and Eve,” he argued, “and both Adam and Eve were made from clay.” He led a simple, austere but active life, and never failed to emphasise the need for personal purification. Likewise, he encouraged all his disciples to regularly engage in spiritual retreat and strive to move closer to the Divine proximity. His message of love, peace, compassion, equality, freedom and brotherhood struck a chord with Muslims and Hindus alike. Thanks to his efforts, thousands of non-Mlusliims emb raced Islam, and his disciples travelled across India in order to disseminate the message of Islam. Moreover, he regularly reminded his disciples to perform the fundamental Is^laj^iic rites and rituals such as the five daily prayers ^saLat),, fasting during the m°nth of Ramadan {siyam-i-Ramadan] and pilgrimagr to Makkah. ^d^^ he was such a

^..^kous adherent of the Froptat’ic norns and ^tices	that he married tw’ice m h‘is
L^ed age and abo urged bis d’isc’i^es to fulfil important Prophetic sunnah.
Ater more than forty years of preaching and ppigating Islam ’in the subcontinent Mum ipin and Lis d’iscipfos bad completely trans-(ound tta fortunes of Iskm tfaou^out that art region. His great efforts and achievements tiined him widespread acclaim even durmg fas o«n hfeeime. However, after Eis death he became a household name in India, Pakistan and I Banhtash. Even prominent rulers, like Sultan I Qutb al-Din and Sultan Shams al-Din Iltutmish I of the Slave dynasty, profoundly admired him, I as did the Mughal Emperor Akbar the Great ! who used to travel to and from Ajmer on foot




V
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out of respect for Mu'in al-Din, the great saint of Ajmer. Likewise, Emperors Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Awrangzeb became adherents of the chishti-yyah tariqah and regularly went to Ajmer to pay homage to him. Mu’in al-Din died in Ajmer at the ripe old age of around ninety-seven. After his death, his mission was continued by his disciples, including Ham’id al-Drn Sufi and Khwajah Qutb al-Dm Bakhtiyar Kaki among others. Over time, this tariqah spread throughout the subcontinent, thanks to prominent chishtiyyah Sufis like Farid al-Din Mas'ud Ganj-i Shakar (Baba Farid), Nizam al-Din Awliyah, Amir Khusraw, Abd al-Quddus Gangohi and Burhan al-Din Gharib. Even Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah Waliul-lah were heavily influenced by the religious ideas and thoughts of Khwajah Mu'in al-Din Chishti.
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Nur al-Din
Zangi
(b.1117 - d.U74)
NUR AL-DIN ZANGI
AFTER FOUR HUNDRED years of unrivalled political supremacy and military domination of the Middle East, the Muslims became politically disunited dunng the eleventh century. Hitherto the Abbasids had ruled the Islamic world without much opposition, but by the middle of the eleventh century, the Abbasid Empire had become fragmented into several fiefdoms. Thus, like the Sdjuks, the Buwayhids (or Buyids) became a separate, independent political power 2t rhe time. Ifthe political situation in rhe Islamic East was bad, then the situation in the Islamic West was equally gloomy. After the Umayyad rule of Islamic Spain came ro an abrupt end in 1031, political chaos and anarchy became the order of the day in that pan of the world. This prompted the revitalised European nations to flex their musdes and reassert their r 2nd around the Mediterranean Sea, pushing the Muslims back further into the East. Although the rise Of the Seljuk dynasty did usher in a period of peace and prosperity for a time, after the death of the Seljuk ruler Malik Shah in 1092, this dynasty also began to decline rapidly. As political rivalry and social chaos spread across much of the Muslim world, the Crusaders entered the Muslim sphere of influence in 1096 and established a



litical authorny" in
t 3°4 J
Crusader Kingdom in Pa’esune. After capturing
Isi^;ams third holiest city, the Crusaders threatened ro over^vhelm the entire Islamic East until Sultan ISlur al-^^in Zangi, rhe famous Saint-King of rhe Zangid dynasty, emerged to rally the Musl i^m world to confront rhe Crusaders for the first ti^ne.
Nur al-^.Din Mahmud Zangi, known as Nur al-D i n Zangi for short, was horn in the northern Iraqi city of Mosul. ^dis father, Imad al-Din Zangi, was a Turkish military commander who at the time was in the service of rhe Seljuks. As an acco:^plished military comn^^^r^d^c^t and teacher of the Sultan’s two sons, Imad al-Din led a privileged lifestyle surrounded by much wealth and luxury. Young Nur al-^^in was therefore brought up and educated in his father’s luxurious and secluded mansion in Mosul. Being learned, Imad al-Din ensured his son received a thorough education in Arabic and the Isla.^nic sciences, and young Nur al-Din was kno^wn ro have been ver^r pious during his early years. In 1127, when Nur a^-Din was only ten, the Seljuk ruler Sultan Mahmud II appointed Imad al-^^in governor of Mosul and this prompted the latter to take pre-emptke actions to arrest the dec’ine of Is’amk politicaJ power and military ^aight. As a gi e

stri(te^ii^’t ‘and m^hary commander, he could see the tiges	weakness within th.e Seljuk ad^nin-
■s.ti(ii^n — and across the Isla^nic East and he tvas determined to stop the rot. Thus, soon after becoming governor, he declared his independence from the Seljuks and established a separate political entity consisting of the cities of Sinjar, Nassi^in, latitat ibn Umar and Harran, with his pollttcai headquarters based in M.osul.
A year later, he took advantage of the chaos which prevaiied in Aleppo at the time and added that city to his expanding empire. Ide then annexed the territories of Hamah and H^ims but, to his huge elsappolniment, he failed to capture the historic city of Damascus. As soon as I^ad il-Din began to flex his muscles, the rulers of Dam.aicus and the Crusader Kingdom in Palestine felt threatened by his growing power^, which prompted them to unite against hi^m. Not willing to figlht on two fronts simultaneously, he turned his attention towards Edessa, the capital of the
oldest Crusader State in the NlustlIn world. The capture of this city by the N^ustlms under the leldership of Imad al-Din in 114-4 sent a shudder through, the ranks of the Crusaders, and reinvigorated the Muslims’ determination to drive out the Crusaders from the Islamic East. The fall of Edessa was a truly historic event, for it marked the beginning of the end of the Crusader pres-rece in the ^Autiim world, and the first major victory of Islam over its Frankish adversar^y^. Two years after the capture of Edessa, Imaad al-Din was murdered by his bodyguard in 114.6. As the news ofhis death spread across the Zangid kingdoms chaos and confusion ensued until Nur al-Din, his second son, emerged to restore peace and order across the region.
Tall, slim, dark-tlklnnrd, bearded, and equally chairning and gentle, Nur al-Din succeeded his father as the Sultan of the Zangid kingdom in 1146 at the age of t^vent^r-nine. Like his father,
Nur al-Din was a brave, intrlligrnt and learned ruler. However, unlike his father, he was a devout Muslim whose piety and virtues turned him into a potent symbol of Islamic goodness and rectitude. As a ruler and statesman, the Sultan was
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fopbnuA and hmited warfare. tarred by his I desire and ^termination to reclaim Jerusalem from the Cnisders. Nur al-Drn now became a pmrtd adversary* of the Crusader bicorn. Soon his caO for jihad (or armed struggk) against the CnLsikrs began to reverberate across tta llamK East, winning die tforty-seven year old monarch much neeiled support and recognition across foe Muslim worH. WM Jerusalem now ven- much within his	hb dream of Hberat-
ing Mam's third hoUest sue from tta grip of the Crusaders seemed a red possfofoty. But Hs plans | were thwarted bv a poweriM earthquarke wHch strud Spa in 1157 and compktely devastated foe country. In the same year, ta feU seriousty ill. Confined to his bed for a year and a hah; Ibn al-Waqqar, his persona1 phys^om did not expect him to survive buG thanks to Ms tenadty and resota, he eventual^ mata a MU recovery’.
Agaim as foe Sultan contemplated the pos-sfofoty of taking the fight to tta Crusatars m lerusJem, he receded news of Byzantine milltan- activity to foe north of Syria. Wtan he made contact with the Byuaitine Emperor Manue1, the Utter assured him that ta had no mtenuon of attachng Zangid territories. Even so, the presence of Byzantine forces dose to his tarders prevented the Sultan from launching an exjpedition against the hanks. Most unexpectedly during this ^nofo Egypt rather foan Palestine became the main theatre of warfare; ^eed, tta Sultan’s forces playe<d a centra1 rok in redaming tHs stra-tegicaUy important country- from tta haum^. After Egjpt became a hutad stron^oH during foe tenth century, it was ruJed by a succession of Caliphs who saw themsekes as rivals of the Abbasid Caliphs m Baghdad. bul by tta middle of the t^^-elfth century tta humM grip on Egypt had become very’ precarious. So much so that from 1163 to 1169 foe fatimifo dashed the hanks and the Zangids on more than one occasion over the rich pnze that was Egypt. At foe msistence of hri gifted genera! Asad ai-Dm Shrrkuh, the unde of the famous ^ah ahDrn (Saladin), Su!tan Nur ahDin eventual1’ author-wd a	milltar^’ expe<^iuon agamst
II
Egypt in order to add this country to his empire. Three determined fighters thus clashed with each other to gain control of Egypt: they were Shawar, an Egyptian Minister who seized power in Cairo in 1162 and ruled the country with an iron fist; Amalric, a Frankish ruler who was eager to annex this strategically important Muslim countiy, and the third was Shirkuh, the Kurdish general in the service of Sultan Nur al-Din. These three men fought each other for nearly a decade to gain control of Egypt until Shirkuh, assisted by his young nephew Salah al-Din, finally triumphed in 1169. His victory enabled Nur al-Din to add Egypt to his expanding empire. However, after Shirkuh’s unexpected death, young Salah al-Din exercised power in Egypt on behalf of Sultan Nur al-Din. And although Salah al-Din remained loyal to the Sultan, in reality he came to be seen as an independent ruler in his own right.
As time passed, Sultan Nur al-Din’s dream of reclaming Jerusalem from the grip of the Cru-asders began to slowly fade away. Confined to his bed as a result of an angina attack, his health was now deteriorating rapidly, ^^hen his doctors wanted to operate on him, he refused to give them permission, saying that nature should take its course. Though he was unable to liberate Islams third holiest city from the Crusaders, the credit for unifying the Islamic East must go to Sultan Nur al-Din. More importantly, he paved the wray for Salah al-Din to take the fight to the Crusaders and re-establish Islamic political authority across the region. As an unusually patriotic Muslim, he was very eager to see the flag of Islam flying high over Jerusalem and the rest of the Muslim world. By all accounts, he was a just, pious and generous ruler who possessed a truly sublime character and personality. Not surprisingly, renowned historians like Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khallikan and Ibn al-Jawzi have lavished much praise on him, often referring to him as the ‘Saint-King’ of Islam.
Indeed, according to Ibn al-Athir, when the Sultan’s wife once complained to him that she did not have enough money to meet their family’s needs, he told her she could not have I any more, for all the money and wealth kept
jthe bait al-mal (public treasury) belonged to die public. He was not prepared, he said, to cast fo^is^Uf into the fire by wrongfully consuming public money. Also, being very learned, he loved the company of the ulama (religious scholars) md shunned materialistic values and practices. He encouraged his officials to serve the public rich honesty, dedication and care. He led such an exempkry lifestyle that even a bold and stubborn Salah al-Din never dared to cross his path. When Ayyub, the father of Salah al-Din, was once informed that his son wished to break his contact with Sultan Nur al-Din, he told his son in no uncertain terms that he would never tolerate any form of disobedience or disloyalty to the master of Aleppo. Ayyub’s devotion to Sultan Nurad-Din may have surprised Salah al-Din, but it certainly did not surprise those who knew their
master well. Referring to Sultan Nur al-Din, the historian Ibn al-Athir wrote, T have studied the careers of the rulers of the past but, apart from the first four Caliphs and Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, there has been no prince so liberal and pious, law-abiding and just (as Nur al-Din).’ Sultan Nur al-Din Mahmud Zangi, the famous ‘Saint-King’ of Islam, passed away at the age of sixty-one and was buried in Damascus. The news of his death came like a thunderbolt from the heavens and the people of Syria crammed into the mosques to pray for his soul. The son of Zangi continues to live in our memories to this day, for he was a true mujahid (warrior), who devoted his entire life to the service of Islam. Is it any wonder then that today young children grow up across the Muslim world listening to stories about the virtues, heroic deeds and achievements of the son of Zangi.
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Shaykb Ahmad
Rirhindi
(b.1564 - d.1624)
THE REIGN OF the Mughal Emperor Akbar ths Great is generally considered to be the Golden v*	/
Age of Muslim rule in India. After ascending the Mughal throne during the middle of the sixteenth century, he ruled India for five decades and com-p’srelv transformed the fortunes of the Mughal dynasty. He not only expanded Mughal political suzerainty across the subcontinent, he also initiated far-readhmg socio-cultural reforms throughout tha region. In other words, as a military commander and strategist Akbar was supremely successful. but as a politician and reformer he proved to be controversial. to say the least. Not surprisingly, his cultural and religious reforms ended up as a total shambles. As a religious freethinker, he advocated a form of religious pluralism which antagonised both Muslims and Hindus. According to the Muslims, Akbar’s religious synthesis, known as djn-i-ilahi (or ‘the Divine Religion’), made a complete mockery of Islamic teachings, while the orthodox Hindus considered his reli-

gious experimentation to be ill-conceived and bizzare. Thus, instead of strennghening Hindu-Muslim relations, Akbar’s amateurish approach to religious dialogue and debate only served to divide the two communities further. During this critical period m the history of Muslim
India, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, a pioneering Sufi thinker and influential Islamic reformer, emerged to defend the cause of traditional Islam and reformulate one of the most powerful doctrines of Islamic mystical philosophy.
Also known as rnujaddid-i alf-i thani (Re-newer of the Second NVlilennium of Islam), Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi was born in the town of Sirhind (located in rhe Indian State of Punjab) into a respected family of religious schoaars and Sufi saints. His father, Shaykh Abd al-Ahad, was a prominent Islamic scholar who claimed to be a descendant of Caliph Umar through his son, Abdullah ibn LJmar the famous scholar and narrator of Prophetic traditions. Brought up in a deeply religious family, young Ahmad was encouraged by his father to commit the entire Qur'an to memory before he was ten. He then pursued the standard curriculum of the day which included Arabic, Persian, literature, fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence), hadith (Prophetic traditions) and Islamic history. After completing his early education under the guidance of his learned father, he moved to Lahore and Sialkot (in present-day Pakistan), both of which at the tin^e were prominent centres of Islamic learning in India, where he received advanced training in tafiir (Qur’anic exegesis),
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tfAfiqh, logic (mantiq), pftdosophy {falsafah) md theology (kalam) under the guidance of emi-s^l^(^lars Tike Shaykh Yaqub Sarfi, Shaykh jj’al a^-^lD’m Kaj^l^mir’i and Shaykh Bahlul f^Mshani. Ahmad was a gifted studern who 0t only possessed a highly retentive memory, tot also required minimal instruction from his tutors. At the age of seventeen, he returned home liter successfully completing his studies and be-pnto teach at his local Islamic seminary.
Soon his name and fame spread throughout Siihind on account of his vast knowledge of Ishm. But subsequently he left his native town I and moved to Agra, the capital of the Mughal
| dymty, where he joined Emperor Akbar’s circle of courtiers, only to be shocked and dismayed by rhe intellectual decadence and materialistic I f^rii^ns of the ruling elites. When he challenged their un-Isslanic ideas and practices, prominent Mughal courtiers, such as Abul Fadi and Faidi, I went out of their way to make life difficult for I him, thus forcing him to leave Agra and return to Ins native Sirhind. During this period he married and also began to study Sufism under his father’s gidaance. As a distinguished Sufi of the qadiriyyah anddhsSjtijy^t^l^) lineage, his father was thoroughly famiilar with the works of eminent Sufi theoreti-
cians like Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Kdlaaddhi, Shihab al-Din Umar al-Suhrawardi a^dMuhyi al-Din ibn al-Arabi. After his father’s death in 1598, Ahmad left Sirhind to perform the sacred pilgrimage to Makkah but, on his way, he encountered the acclaimed Naqshbandi Sufi K^’^^j^jjdh Abd al-Baqi, better known as Khwajah Baqi Billah, who helped him to progress through all the stages of mystical experience. Thus he ex-peeienced the mystical stages of ‘self-annihilation (fana)y ‘absolute union (jam al-ja^rn), ‘separation after union (farq bad al-ja^vr^) and ‘perfect station' (maqarn al-takmil) much quicker than the K^'^i^jah had anticipated. As a gifted scholar and Sufi, Ahmad was determined to reach the highest summ'it of Islamic spiritua|iiy so he could dlj^tti^Sg^ish the reality of tarszrwix’u/'from the chaff of popular Sufism. After Khwajah Baqi BMahs death i’ 16O3, he again iscu1’11 m Sirhind where



hs dsvotsd ths rest of h’is Fife io ihs pu^uh of Islamic kn°wledge, whikm and spiritu^3lity^, a’d also became a powsrful champion of tradifional Islam in Muslim India.
Ahmad not only experienced all ths stages (maqamat) of mystical experience, he also classified his experiences into three broad categories, namely ths stage of ‘Unity of Being or monism’ (wahdat al-wujud)\ ‘Unity of Being in perception or Unity of Witnesses’ (wahdat al-shuhud) and ‘Servanthood’ (ubudiyah}. According to him, ths vast majority of ihs Sufis reached ihs stage of ‘sellE^-^i^nihil:^liion or ‘absolute union but failed io progress io ths higher stage of ‘separation after union, not to mention ths ‘perfect station. This, in his opinion, explained why the majority of Sufis failed to ckady distinguith the Eternal and Hflmts Creator from Hh mortal and fmiie creatures. Thereafter hs undsiiook a thorough and ystemauc study of Ibn aLArabfs dociiins of wahdat akwujud (Unity of Bsing oi nw’hm) and refuted it in a cogent and comprehensive manner. According to Ahma^ nons of Gods Piophets (anbi^ya Allah) prsachsd tHs (kcthne, nor did any of ihs great Sufis of ihs past believe in it. The tawhid (Orness of God) of ths Pmphos and ihs early rnymcs of Mam, hs aigued, stipulated that God was One, Only and Unique without any associates: that is to say, ihs Prophetic tawhid clearly distinguished ths Creator (khaliq) from the creation	ths former being the Eter-
nal Lord of ihs entire universe, while ihs latter was nothing more than His creatures/servants. By contrast, Ibn al-Arabi’s doctrine of wahdat al-wujud stipulated there was only One Being and that everything existed therein. Such a concept, argued Ahmad, had no basis whatsoever in ths traditional Islamic worldview. While ths tawhid of all ths Prophets and the early mystics of Islam made a clear distinction between God and His creation — thus affirming the non-duality between ihs Creator and His creation — Ibn al-Arabfs tawhid wujudi only served to remove that important distinction by affirming ths identity between ihe Crsator and His creatures Tawhid wu^jiu^^> iherefore, contradicied one of the m°st
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funJim^nral concepts ot traditional Warn and as such it must he rejected, he ar^ed.
A an eminent Sufi tinker and ^eorerkmn, he rejected the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud on both dieorencd as well as experienna1 grounds. He chimed that he had expenenced ‘separation after union' (fan] bad al-jam), which, in itself was a higher stage of mystica1 experience, on|y revealed to a sdect few, wtare ft |s made clear that taing is not One; rather God |s dtfherent
V
from h|s creation thus HgMighting the fact that God is absolutely transcendent whta man is a mere mortal and a servant of God (abd Allah). Tta realisation that man ft God’s creature and servant ft, according to Ahmad, tta h^est stage of mystical experience. He referred to thft stage as ubudiyah (or sermthood). After clarifying the distinction between the Prophetic tawhid and touM wujudi, he went onto formulate his own
that adherence to the Prophetic methodolo
mystica1 philosophy which revoked around tta concept of tawhid shuhudi. In other words, he was of the opinion that Umt)’ of Being, wHch the Sufis daimed they expenenced when they readhed the stage of ‘absolute union (jam al-
jam), was merely ‘Unity in perception or Unity o^tneses’ rather ttan ‘Unta of Bemg or mon-
ism’. To be fair to Ibn al-Arabi, he aho aff^mmed
the ^sanction between God and His creatures
buL according to Ahmad, thu was not dear and uncquivocal enough for the average Sufi, hence tta controversy over tta true meaning and mter-pretanon of tawhid wujudi. Most interestingly, all the great naqshbandiyyah Sufis including Baha abD’in Naqshtan^ Ubaid Allah Ahrar and Abd al-Rahman Jami believed in tawhid wujudi but, after Ahmad's stinging critique of tawhid wujudi, e majonty of India’s naqshbandiyyah Sufis re-
jected this doctrine in favour of tawhid shuhudi.
n ii
His efforts to reform Mamk thought and spintuahty in tta Hght of tta proptaric norms devated Ahmad to an exalted position m the inteUectual ^toiy of Mam. An^ Bta his
great pretacessors Ahd al-Qadh al-jilani and
Shihab al-Din Umar a1-Suhrawardl, ta was a
srnct follower of the Prophetic sunnah. Indeed, he never failed to em^asue the sigriifiaance of
adhering to the Prophetic methodology in one’s day-to-day affairs, as well as one’s spiritual practices. Both before and during his own lifetime many practitioners and adherents of Sufism attempted to belittle, if not completely dispense with, the Prophetic sunnah in their quest for so-called spiritual illumination, but Ahmad insisted HIHI|II|IH	gy
was not an option; rather it was a sine qua non for attaining the summit of Islamic spirituaiity. If he was a great scholar and perceptive Sufi thinker, then he was an equally great Islamic reformer. At the time, the Mughal Emperor Akbar the Great and his courtiers attempted to dilute the fundamental principles and practices of Islam in order to appease the Hindus. During this critical period in the history of Muslim India, Ahmad and his band of followers fought tooth and nail against the misguided Mughal ruler and his courtiers, and prevented them from sti^ip^piing Islam of its doctrinal, moral and legal foundations. As a religious freethink^er, Akbar regularly organised debates and discussions on different aspects of philosophy, theology and mysticism in his famed ‘Hall of Religious Discussions’. Here he invited prominent Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Zoroastrian and Christian scholars and engaged them in religious and philosophical debate. Over time, he developed — with the assistance of his chief advisors, brothers Abul Fadi and Faidi - a new religious synthesis called d^in^~i-ia^b^l. Comprising elements of Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and other religions, this whole project proved to be an utter shambles, thanks lar’g^ely to Ahmad and his disciples who vehemently opposed this new creed. For his opposition, he was forced to endure considerable personal hardship and suffering; he even spent a period in prison, yet he did not give up his opposition to Akbar’s religious creed. This won him widespread acclaim; henceforth he became recognised as muj-jadid-i alf-i thani (or the ‘Renewer of the Second Millennium of Islam’).
As a great Islamic scholar, prominent Sufi and eminent reformer, his name and fame spread across the subcontinent even during his own life-
He trained hundreds of disciples and sent ifInto different parts of India to preach Islam js well as establish naqshbandiyyah Sufi lodges, joon Sufi lodges had been founded in all major Indian towns and cities including Delhi, Agra, Lihore, Alldiabad, Patna, SaJharanpur, Badayun and Burhanpur. His disciples even took his message beyond the borders of India and established n^lpbba1u^i^^y^^lab Sufi centres in Afghanistan, Iran and parts of Central Asia. As a prolific writer, he composed more than five hundred epistles on tornt aspects of Islam and Sufism. In these, he dariffed the fundamental principles and practices of Islam, and also emphasised the virtues and ippostance of Islamic thought, practices
and spirituality for the benefit of scholars and lay people alike. He died at the age of sixty and was buried in his native Sirhind. After his death, his religious mission was continued by his four sons, Muhammad Sadiq, Muhammad Sa’id, Muhammad Ma’sum and Muhammad Yahya. Widely recognised as one of India’s most influential Sufis and Islamic reformers, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhind’s religious ideas and thoughts have influenced some of the Muslim world’s most prominent Islamic thinkers and reformers including Shah Waliullah and his sons, Shah Ismail Shahid, Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, Muhammad Ilyas, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Abul Kalam Azad, Bediuzzaman Sa’id Nursi and Abul A’la Mawdudi among others.
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AyatwdvF /^Khomeini lb.1902 - d.1989)
jji^(um to ‘ndia; 'instead he sotted m Khomein, ^(ied thrice and became a successful ^trepre-
Bom ’in 1856, ^omernfs fatitar, Must:afa, j hcame a respected Shi>a cleric but he was ordered during a kcal dhpute; Khomeini was °nlv around five months old at the dmc Raised. |jyhis mother and uncle Sayyid Murtaza Musavi, roung Wiomein’i grew up to br a talrntrd student and a keen sportsman. Having inherited j sl^<p^I)1p plot of land and few small businesses fom his father, his mother was able to pay for his edicaaion and ensure the family also lived quite comfortably. After completing his early education in Arabic, Persian, Shi’ite theology, aspects of literaau^p and poetry at his local village school, ar the age of seventeen Khomeini moved to Arak where Shaylkh Abd al-Karim Ha’pri-Yazdl, an
eminent Shi’a scholar of the time, had founded a theological seminary, and he enrolled at this in-sttiuuon for further education. Here he studied Arabic grammar, ^itrtatutr and the religious sci-ukcs Kfore moving m Qom, a famous centre Shi’a k^n’mg and ^hHarsh^ ’in ‘ram almg with his mentor Shaykh Ha’eri-Yazdi in 19x2.
In Qom, Khomeini devoted all his time and ^^gy m his studies, sw’ihhy mastering the n^dard uxu m fiqh (lslam’ic jur'is^u^nceT to/iir (Quranic ra^^s) hadith ^rop^ric traditions), i7rn al~kalam ^chotasric theology) as weh a logic and rihics under the tutelage of prom-ment Shi’a hmmanes of the ume mdud'ing
Muuammad Taqi Khonsari, Muhammad Reza Masjid Shahi, Mirza Muhammad Adib Tehrani and Abd al-Karim H^a’prl-Yazdl. Although Khomeini was a bright student of the exoteric sciences of Islam, he also became fascinated by poetry, tasaiuiuuf (mysticism) and Shi’a esotericism. Accordingly, he carried out an extensive study of traditional philosophical (hikmat) and gnostic (irfan) sciences — as originally formulated by Ibn Sina, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, shaykh al-ishraq Suhrawardi, Ibn al-Arabi, Qutb al-Din Shirazi, Sayyid Haidar Amuli and Mulla Sadra, and did so under the instruction of eminent teachers like Mirza All Akbar Yazdi, Haj Mollah
Hadi Sabzevari, Mirza Javad Maliki Tabrizi and
THE WORD ‘IRANIAN’ (meaning ‘from the land of the Aryans’) referred to those people who had migrated to the Iranian plateau around 1503BC and, over time, they became known as the ‘Persians’ until the Shah of Iran officially outlawed this term in 1935. Historically speaking, after the collapse of the ancient Persian Empire around 331, the Iranian territories were carved up by the Macedonians, Seleucids and the Parthi-
ans until the Muslims emerged from Arabia and
conquered Iran in 641 during the reign of Caliph Umar. With the advent of Islam, the Iranian
people embraced the religion of their conquerors and contributed immensely to the development of Islam as a religion, culture and civilisation. With the dedine of the once-mighty Abbasid Empire, there then emerged many independ-cnt dynssussin the Missiim wolld including the Seljuks in the eleventh century; the Mongols in the thirteenth century and the Timurids in the fourteenth century). And they' ruled the Iranian peopk untllhhe Sf/avnE , a naiiveramian dynstty, emerged at the beginning of the sixteenth century. They ruled for more than two hundred years before the encroaching Afghans destroyed them in 1722. Thereafter, Iran became a playground for the Turks, Russians and the British
who fought each other for control of the country until, in 1906, an independent constitutional monarchy was established in Iran which endured until the Iranian Revolution of 1979 erupted and completely transformed the political map of that part of the world. The father of this revolution was Ayatullah Khomeini, one of modern history's most influential politico-religious figures, who single-handedly brought down the Shah of Iran and established an Islamic theocracy which today plays a significant role in world politics.
Ayatullah Ruhullah al-Musavi Khomeini, known as Imam Khomeini for short, was born in Khomein, a small village in Central Iran located about two hundred miles south of Tehran, the capital of Iran. His ancestors claimed to be descendants of the Prophet, through Musa al-Kazim (the seventh Shi’a Imam). After settling in Nishapur, a town located on the outskirts of Mashhad, they migrated to India at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In India, Khomeini’s immediate ancestors settled in Kintur, close to the Indian city of Lucknow, where his grandfather Sayyid Ahmad Musavi was born and raised. Later, he moved to Najaf, the famous Iraqi shrinecity, in around 1830 to pursue higher education. After completing his education, he decided not
hi*]



^^a Muhammad ALi Shahabad.i. Being very fond of mystical poeiry, he studted Ae cekbrat-ed Mathnavi Jalal al-Din Rumi and	works
Hafiz of Shiraz and Umar Rhayyam. Kho-mrini’s mastery of both the exoteric and esoteric Shi’a teachings was acknow|edgrd by his tutors who formally awarded him a diploma in traditional Islamic sciences, and he rapidly acquired a reputation as a promising young scholar and exponent of Sufism. Of all his teachers, it was Shahabadi who profoundly influenced Khomeinis ideas and thoughts on philosophy, ethics, morality and politics. Shahabadi emphasised the importance of lead'ing a scrupulously clean, pious and austere fifestyk. Unlike the majotiiy of thr Shi’a ckr’ics and mysrics of	time, he urged his
students to krome intrlkctua||y and p^mcalfy acrive. I^^d he argued n was the rehgk^ ob-ligaiion of ah Mus|ims, s^^arc and lay people ^ik^ to oppose the anudshm’ic, oppressive and unjust policies of thr Shah. His s<rcio-prlitica| m^rpretarion of Shi a theology and philosophy ms^red Khomeini and kter ptovldrd Hm whh the religious jusuficarion for msrig^rng Hs political campaign against the Shah.
After completing his formal education in Qrm, Khomr1n1 stattrd kcturing	wHk
he was still in his late twenties. At the time, profound socio-political changes were takmg place across ‘ram and Khomeini was aware of the challenges facing the Iranian people. The rise of Reza Shah, and the founding of the Pahlavi dynasty during the 1920s, raised the hopes and aspirations of the Iranian people. Soon after gaining power, the Shah instigated wide-ranging legal and administrative reforms; he also constructed new roads and railways; established schools and cr||eges, and attempted to modern-’ise ‘ran’s rnwns and cmes — as weH as industr^’ialise its economy — along the European lines. Following in the footsteps of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk of Turkey,	Shah was determmed to Wesiernise
Iran by force, if n^^sary But Ms faflure to rrc-oncile m^^n Western secMar vakes with tbr deeply entrenched Islamic cukure and tradiiions Iranian society was drstined m create rnuch
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opposition within the coMny. As a te3cher and Shfa dene, Khomeini observed the events which unfolded in Iran ar the time with great concern and trepidation. During this period he authored his Kdffl^Asf^jr (The Disclosure of Secrets) in which he severely criticised and lambasted the *
Shah for presiding over a corrupt Government and for punishing and humiliating the Shi’a luminaries. And in so doing, he formulated his views on Islam and political governance for the first rime.
If Reza Shah’s maltreatment of his opponents served as a wake up call for Khomeini, then it was the failure ofhis successor, Muhammad Reza Shah, to learn lessons from his fathers mistakes which forced Khomeini to engage in political activism. Like his father, the new ruler was determined to Westernise Iran. Despite protests from the coimuy’s religious scholars, the Shah tried to
*	V
change the soco-cultural values and practices of the Iranian people. But the masses - inspired by the powerful Shi 'a clergy - rejected such wholesale change and reformation. This led to violent clashes between the clergy' and the masses on the one hand, and the Shahs secu^i^ir^r forces on the other. Now increasingly recognised as an eminent religious figure in Qom, thanks to the popularity of his lectures on Shi’a theology; philosophy and ethics, Khomeini began to openly criticise the Shahs regime for its heavy-hiunded tactics sod autocratic polices. As soon as he began to urge the masses to stand up against the Shah and oppose his anti-lslamic policies, Khomeini was arrested and imprisoned by the regime in 1963. But his spell in prison only helped to establish his reputation as a champion of the Iranian people. His ri^i^ing popularity evt^i^itually forced the Shah to release him a year later, though soon afterwards he once again infuriate<d the aatbori-ties by speaking out aganst American interference in Iran's internal affairs. As a result, the Shah re-arrested Khomeini and in 1(^64 exde<d him to Turkey:
He spent tie next fourteen years in exile in Turkey, Iraq and France. During tbis period he ncvertbeleee maintained close Imfc witb his aides


•o'.
and supporters back in Iran. After establishing contacts with various Iranian opposition groups in Europe and America, he openly called on the Iranian people to rise up against the Shah and his cohorts. His long stay in the Iraqi city of Najaf, a prominent centre of SSi’a religious learning and scholarship, was a critical period for Khomeini. Here he gathered around him a band of followers who supported his efforts to oust the tyrannical Shah and install an Islamic Government in Iran. The Shah, argued Khomieni, despised the clergy more than any other sector of Iranian society because they opposed his wholesale reformation of the country's educational, cultural and religious institutions, and for openly denouncing his attempts to \Wessernise Iranian culture and society. But Khomeini and his supporters were determined not to allow the Shah to succeed. Even the Western-educated Iranian scholars and intellectuals became embroiled in this debate; indeed, some of them argued that it would be disastrous for Iran to adopt Western secular values at the expense of its traditional Islamic culture and norms. The pro-Islamic views of intellecuuals like Ali Shari’ati (the author of On the Sociology of Islam and Marxism and Other Western F^albccees} Murtaza Mutahhari (the author of Divine Justice and The Rational Order of the Rights of Women in Islam), and Jalal al-i Ahmad (the author of Gharbzadegi or Westoxication) also encouraged the Iranian people to join the growing Islamic movement in the country.
As the voices of Islam began to multiply, and the Shah appeared to be fighting a losing battle, Khomeini delivered a series of lectures in Najaf in 1969 in which Ss formulated his concept of an Islamic Government for the first time. Later published as Vilayat -i-Faqih: Hukumat-i Islami (The Vice-Regency of the Jurist:: The Islamic State), in this book Se developed a blueprint for an Islamic State in Iran. He argued that it was the duty every Muslim, cleric or layman, to work collectively to establish an Islamic State in Iran along the lines of the seventh century Madinian prototype. He urged the religious scholars to reclaim their role as heirs of the Prophet and assume the
^^o^sl)liic^a1 kadership of ttak sodety. Kho-^’s con<^(^|pt of	faqti was both m-
Buuve and powerful betause, 'in the absence °‘the Hidden |mam, he argued that those who ^sed a sound knowk^e of Mamk law and ^prudence had no choice but to assume the poluical and religious leadership of the country. This, therefore, provided him with the religious jjr$tifff1ction for the rule of the clerics in the aftermath of the Iranian Revok^on of 1979. Having said that, Khomeini’s socio-political reading of Shi'a theology and jurisprudence was vigorously spr^(^s(^d by scores of influential Shi’a luminaries such as Abul Qasim al-Khoi, Muhammad Kazem $hhriatmpdari and Ali al-Hussaini Sistani but he simply ignored them — as did the majority of the Iranian people.
Thereafter, he published his Jihad-i Akbar (The Greater Struggle) in which Khomeini argued that the clerics and the masses should spiritually deanse themselves through regular prayers and l'asung which, in his opinion, was an essential pre-reeLusite for the attainment of success in this world and in the hereafter. It was during his time
in exile that he developed his ideas and thoughts on political gove rnance, social philosophy, Islamic morality and ethics. While he was busy wooing on a viable Islamic political system, the Shah’s grip on power began to weaken. Indeed, as mass protest against his autocratic rule gathered pace in 1978, Khomeini, who was then living in exile in Paris, urged his supporters to continue their political campaign until the Pahlavis were ousted, from power. During this momentous period 'in modern Laman history, Khomeini kcame a powerful symbol of resistance and hope
for millions of Iranian people across the world. It was also during this period that much discussion and debate raged in Iran concerning the country’s future direction. One group, led by Mehdi Bazargan the eminent leader of the Iran Freedom Movement, advocated the need for a gradualist approach to socio-political change because they wanted to establish a moderate Islamic Government in Iran. But their voices were drowned out by the supporters of Khomeini, who opted for a strict, hard-line and clergy-dominated political administration in Tehran.
Surrounded by his close associates and supporters (such as Murtaza Mutahhari, Muhammad Behesht1, a11 Akbar Ha^shemi-R^afsanjani, Mehdi Bazargan and All Khamene’l), a triumphant Khomem1 returned to Tehran and proclaimed the esta^shment of the Islarnk Republic in 1979. T^his marked the end of more than fifty years of Pahlavi ruk, and the beginning	a new
chapter m harnan history. Khomeini ruled Iran for more than a decade and tried to address ks mterna1, as we11 as external, threats and challenges with great resobve and ^termmauon. Brn the tussle between the proponents of moderation and Islamic liberalism on the one hand, and the advocates of traditionalism and religious literalism on the other continues to this day. And although it is not clear which of these two powerful religious factions will have the final say with regard to the future direction of their country, there is no d^bt that Khomeini’s legacy wM pl’y a powerfu1 role in k’man po1it1cs, at kast for the foreseeable fmure. Ayatullah Rhome^ died a.t the age	eighty-seven and was buried m the
famous cemetery of Behesht-i Zahra m T^nm.
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Awrmgzeb Alamgir (b.1618 - d.1707)
THE MUGHAL DYNASTY endured for more 1 dun three hundred years before the British
«
assumed control of ln&a and sent Ae last Mughal ruler, Bahadur Shah Zafar H, mto exite m 1858. Dunn* the heyday of Mugfal rute, Wia became one of Ae world’s foremost poetical,, economk and mihtary powers. Extending from Afghanistan an’ Kashmir in Ae norA, to Ae Deccan an’ teyon’ in Ae soutK prominent Mughd ru|ers [ike Akbar Ae Geat Jahangir an’ Shah Jahan established an empire wfoA became Ae envy of Ae world. The splendour an’ magnificence of Ae Mughals rivalled Ae glorious achievements of Ae Ottomans, Ae greatness of the Safavids and the might of Ae great European nations of the lime The ’escendants of TTmur Ae Wor|d Conqueror ru|e’ a vast stretch of |an’ where peop|e of all fuik cultures an’ tra’mons fived an’ Anted, pro’ucing some of the wor|d's most famous work of art an’ architecture, mdu’mg the immorta1 Taj MahaL An’ in so ’omg they kft their in’eEWe marks m the annate of Wstory. The hst, equally courageous an’ most impressive, ofall Ae great Mughal ruters was Awrang^ Alamgir.
Abul Muzaffar Mutammad Muhyi al-Dm Awrangzeb Alampr BadshA-i-Ghazfi known as
AWRA1NGZEB ALAMGIR
Awrangzeb Alamgir for short, was born in Dohud in the province of Deccan during the reign of his grandfather Jahangir. His father, Shah Jahan, who was only twenty-six at the time, served as Minister of the Deccan province. Being very fond of Shah Jahan, Emperor Jahangir trained him in the arts of diplomacy and statecraft in preparation for political succession; an’, as expected, Shah Jahan became an able political administrator an’ statesman. Hc^w^e^ver, unlike Jahsmgir, Shah Jahan despised wine an’ shunned his father's hedonistic habits and pra^ct:ic^es. The real love of his life was Mumtaz Mahal (The Chosen One of the Palace), his beloved wife and consort who bore him fourteen children. As Shah Jahan's third son, Awrangzeb received the best education money could buy at the time. Mc^I^f^c^v^er, since his father was more sympathetic towards Islam than his grandfather or great-grandfather, young Awrangzeb studied the Qur'an and aspects of Islamic sciences during his early years. Unlike his brothers, he excelled in Arabic, Islamic studies, literature an’ Persian poetry and became the first person in his family to commit the entire Qur’an to memory. By contrast, his older br^d^b^e^i^, Dara Shikuh, became a religious freethinker who, like | his great-grandfather Akbar, indulged in religious
^mentation, while his other brothers, Shah £ and Mur^i Ba^sh, remained re|igicus|y C^^rent an’ aloof. But Awrangzeb became . devout Muslim who prayed five times a day jj refuse’ to engage in any form of un-lslamic j(^\viics.
He was barely ten years old when his father ponded the Mughal throne an’ ruled the country jOI three decades. During this period, Emperor 0 Jahan became very fond of Awrangzeb on account of his intellectual ability, personal piety an’ unusual courage and bravery. As Shah Jjran loved to watch elephant fights, one day he I innied all the members of the royal family to I come an’ watch an elephant bout; but suddenly
an elephsant began to run amok. Shocked and horrified by the elephant’s threatening behaviour, all the members of the royal family fled the scene exccpt the indomitable Awrangzeh who stood his ground as the wild beast came thundering towards him. When the elephant came within his reach, he threw his spear at the beast, hitting it directly on the forehead. ln response, the elephant swung its trunk at him, throwing him off his horse, but he leaped up to face the raging beast again. By then, help had arrived for the fourteen year old AwrmngLeb. His courage an’ bravery impressed Shah Jahan who offered him his weight in gold as reward for his heroism. lf this incident established his reputation as a gifted and courageous young man, then he also became renowned for his mil’ manners, soft, gentle voice, an’ his sense of humility. Impressed by his son’s good personal qualities an’ attributes, Shah Jahan appointed him commander of the Mughal army. His stint with the army proved hugely successful; indeed, his military skills and personal bravery on the battlefield soon won him the respect of the Mughal army.
Delighted with Awrangz-eb’s progress, Shah Jahan appointed him Minister of the Deccan province when he was only seventeen. As Shah Shuja, his other son, had failed to make progress in the Deccan, the Emperor was convinced that I	Awrangzeb was the only man who could restore
peace and security in that important province.

True to fcrm, he came to Deccan an’ soon established peace and security ^mughout thie province using his carrot-and-stick approach. During this period he also married the daughter of a noble businessman an’ a year later his beautiful an’ talented daughter, Princess Zaib un-Nisa (who later became an acclaimed poetess an’ literary figure), was born. Unhappy with the pomp and pageantry of the aristocratic lifestyle, Awrangzeb soon lost interest in worldly affairs an’ longed to lead a simple, quiet and austere lifestyle, guide’ by the principles and practices of Islam. The futility of worldly power, wealth and possessions prompted him to resign as Minister and become a hermit; he was only twenty-four at the time. His decision to renounce all worldly power an’ possessions in favour of a life devoted entirely to meditation an’ asceticism earned him the anger of his father, who could not understand why the Great Mughal Emperors son should choose to lea’ such a lowly lifestyle. Stripped of all worldly power an’ possessions, Awrangieb was now able to see what others had failed to perceive, namely the moral degradation of aristocratic life and the degeneration of social and ethical values in society as the ruling elite presided over a corrupt and injust system which threatened to erode the very foundations of the Mughal dynasty. The rot, he felt, had to be stopped but this could only be done from within. Thus Awrangzeb decide’ to return to the fold of the royal family and strive to change the status quo from within. With a new sense of mission, he left his hermitage and moved to Agra where his father initially refused to pardon him for apparently disgracing the royal family’s name by becoming a hermit, but eventually Shah Jahan relented and appointed him Minister of the province of Gujarat.
As a troublesome province, Gujarat at the time had become a thorn in the Mughals’ side. However, on his arrival, Awrfngzeh swiftly restored peace and order across that province. His achievement delighted Shah Jahan, who then decided to sen’ an expedition to Central Asia with a view to reconquering Samarqand, the ancestral home of the great Mughals. Thus, in
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1647, he ordered Amngzeb to take charge of an I optdinonirv force and set out for Cernral Ash. A terming resilient and motivated Awrangrcb mowd swiftly towards Hs target successfully conquering Balkh and Badakhshan on his way, hut Samarqand proved to he a Afferent propose tion altogether. Both the ruJer and tta people of this Hstonc city put up termined resistance, and the MugMs dream of annexing Sarnarqand soon taed away Wore ttair eyes. Unabk to break down tta Uzbek fortifications, Awrangzeb was forced to puB fade and return to Kabu1 after signing treaties with tta ru|er of Balkh. This was
V V
the Mughah’ |ast effort to extend thek pHucd suzerainty through mHitarv conquest. Alttaugft Shah Jahans mditary campaign against the Uzbeks, as we11 as tta Safa^ proved disastrous for tta Mugha|s. Awrangzeb won much acclaim for his bravery and resilience on the batdefteH. Of his four sons, SBah Jahan was most impressed with Awrangzek on account of his superior m-teJ|ect and pofohed mtotary skil|s, than with his other sons. Nonethdess to prevent rivalry and lifetime; within the rovl family, he mata them ah Ministers of ttan own provinces. Despke bemg a trouWesome individual Dara Sliikuh was put in charge of Mdtan and fahul Known for his waywardness. Shah Shuja was neverthe|ess appointed Minister of Benga|. By contrast Murad Bakhsh was an akotata who |oved dtink more than anything eta in |fe but his father made him Mmister of ^laraL wtae tta inteUigent and ac-comp|istad Awrangzeb was re-^-^|^|^(^ii^ted Chief of die Deccan province.
By putting his four sons in charge of four deferent provinces. Shah Jahan maintained peace and unity within tta royal family untd he was taken il| in 1657. The news of his Ulness prompted ta four sons to engage in a protracted succession batt|e. And alttaugi it was Shah Shuja who initiated the tatde for po|itica| succession, he failed to win power. After removing Hs bretta^ one by on^ from ta path Awrangzeb tacame Emperor of tta Mughd dynasw m 1658 at tta age of around forty. Soon after becoming Emperor, he initiated a seties of reforms which reversed
lit
&
the anti-Islamic po|icies of his predecessors instead he estab|ished the shariah (Is|amic in MughaJ India. To Awrangzeb, India was Mus|im country even though peop|e of other faiths and cu|tures |ived and thrived there but un|ike his predecessors, he was not prepared to pander to the wishes and desires of the Hindus at the expense of the Mus|ims. He tried to treat a|| his citizens as fair|y as he cou|d; indeed, his acts of kindness and generosity towards the Hindus were not uncommon (for examp|e, on more than one occasion, he donated |and for the construction of Hindu temp|es, inc|uding the Kashi Vishwimath Temp|e in Varanasi).
Neverthe|ess, he knew that keeping both the MusHms and Hindus happy wou|d not be an easy task. As a devout and practising Muslim, he implemented Is|amic princip|es and practices in India, un|ike his predecessors who went out of their way to appease the Hindus. Thus, in Awnangzeb, the |ong-suffering Indian Muslims found a true champion who not on|y proud|y wore the badge of Is|am, but a|so encouaaged others to do the same. Contrary to what some Hindu and Western historians have written about him, Awrangzeb was far from being a racist or religious bigot; rather he was a man of sound princip|es who |ed a simp|e, honest and austere |ifesry|e. Un|ike his predecessors who sui^i^c^i^r^c^ed themse|ves with much wealth and |uxury', he despised pomp and pageantry and |ived |ike a hermit, steeping on the floor, covered on|y with a tiger skin, and ate most frugally'. Yet, stra^i^g^<^|^y enough, some Hindu and Western historisms have tried to ma|ign his character and personaiiy. But A^w^r^ng^c^l^’s faith, devotion, good character and sincerity of purpose was beyond reproach. In fact, he cared very |itt|e about his appearance and instead wore simp|e, inexpensive c|othes, and de-|iberate|y avoided |ewe||ery and adornments.Tta restoration of peace, justice and prosperity across Mugha| India was more important to him than I satisfying his own personal whims and desires.
Under Awrangzeb's ab|e stewardship, M.ugha| ru|e extended from Afghanistan in the north to the Deccan and beyond in the south, pushing
fn^i^tiers of Mugha| Empire as far as Assam	I
ind Bengal, and in so doing he transformed jit Mugha| Empire into one of Asia's foremost pofcil and military powers. During his |ong itign of fifty years, he faced many cha||enges finduding the uprising of the Rajputs of Marwar and the Marathas of Maharashtra) but he fought | and subdued them with great determination and success. As a |earned ru|er, he became a genneous patron of |earning, education and phi|-annhropic activities, and in his spare time he used to commit the Qur’an to paper; a copy of the Qur'an written by Awrangzeb has been preserved in the dw al-uloom iibaary in Deoband . Adso , as a devout Muslim, he shunned aU the singers and entertainers who |ived at the Mugha| roya| court, forcing them to move to the courts of Rajasthan and Benga| instead. More importantly, during his reign, Emperor Awrangzeb estab|ished a c^im^ii^te of prominent Is|amic scho|ars in order to re-^(^)^2a^ine and review aspects of Is|amic |aw and jurisprudence in the |ight of the new probtems and chaUenges which confronted the Indian Muslims at the time. In response, the schooars produced the Fataiua-i-Alamgiri (The
Rerigious Edicts of Alamgir), a compendium of hanafi jurisprudence, which is today wide|y considered to be a standard work of reference on the subject.
In addition to this, Awrangzeb constructed the famous Badshahi mosque in Lahore, which is one of the Mus|im worfo's |argest and most beautifu| mosques. However, un|ike his father, Awrangzeb was not a prolific bui|der; he preferred to |ead a simp|e and ascetic |ifesty|e devoted to the service of Is|am and his subjects, irrespective of their faith, race or background. He set such a high standard of mora|s, ethics and behaviour that the tit|e of zinda pir (or the Tiving saint’) was conferred on him by his friends and foes alike. His favourite motto was ‘He is the tru|y great King who makes it the chief business of his |ife to govern his subjects with equity.’
Emperor Awrangzeb Alamgir died at the ripe o|d age of eighty-five and was buried at the mausoleum of Shaykh Zain al-Haq at Khuldabad j	(located in present-day India). He was succeeded
I by his sons who, unfortuantely, failed to live up I to their father’s high standards, and the Mughal I Empire began to decline irreversibly.
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ANCIENT GREEK, Persian and Indian science and philosophy first entered the Muslim world during the eighth century and found their finest expression in the works of al-Kindi and al-Razi in the ninth century and in that of al-Farabi and ikhu'jn al-safa (The Brethren of Purity) in the tenth, culminating in the works of the great Neophron isr Ibn Sina in the eleventh century. As the philosophical sciences gained popularity across the Muslim world and began to challenge the traditional Islamic worldview, the formidable
figure of al-Ghazali emerged during the latter pan of the eleventh century’ to launch a blistering attack on the Neoplatonic school of Ibn Sina and al-fordi Al-Ghazali’s intellectual assault
on the Neoplatonic edifice, as developed in his acclaimed Tahafut al-Falasifah (The Refutation of the philosophers), struck a major Mow against philosophical thought in general, and Neoplatonism in particular. As expected, his successful re^udiat.ion of philosophy elated the Ash antes and the HanbaLtes who vehemendy opposed Neoplaronic bought, but ft seriousty undermined the progirss of phtfosopMcd tbmk-ing in the Islamic wodd. When ^dosophy was in tull retreat m be ftlamrc East, it found a warm wel<^<^irne in al-andalus m be blamK West. As a
result, Islamic philosophy flourished in Muslim Spain during the twelfth century, thanks largely ro the efforts of great European ^duslim philosophers like Ibn Bajjah (Avempace) and Ibn Rushd (Averroes). But it was in the works of Ibn Tufayl that Islamic philosophy found a refreshing, innovative and powerful expression, which subsequently exerted considerable influence on European thought and culture.
Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Tufayl, known as Abubacer in the 'Western world, was born at Guadix (in present-day Wadi Ash) in Islamic Gra^r^a^da. About a decade before his birth, Granada was annexed by the al-Mloravids (al-intirabiutn), a North African dynasty which gained control of Spain in 1086, following more than half a century of political volatility and social unrest in that country. Founded by the charismatic North African Islamic leader Yusuf ibn Tashfin, the al-Moravids were, at the time, urged by the Muslim world's most prominent scholars (such as Abu Hamid al-Ghazali) to move into Islamic Spain and restore peace and security there. By the time Ibn Tufayl was born, the al-Mnravids had reunited the entire country under their leadership and established much-needed peace and
were once ruled by the al-Moravids. At the time, Ibn Tufayl was in his late forties and busy practising medicine in Granada. But, after Abu Ya^qub Y^u^iuf al-Mansur ascended the al-Mohad throne, he came to hear about Ibn Tufayfs skills as a medical practitioner and arranged for him to be brought to the al-Moravid court. Educated in Arabic literature and poetry at Seville, Abu Yaqub was a wise and learned ruler who encouraged intellectual and literary pursuits at his luxurious court in Marrakesh. Indeed, he even recruited some of the best Andalusian writers, poets and philosophers to his court, and Ibn Tufayl was one such intellectual who served him as a physician, secretary and advisor. The two men became such good friends that they frequently engaged in lengthly discussions on the finer points of philosophy, theology and literature.
Like Abu Yaqub, Ibn Tufayl was also in the habit of reci^’uiting some of the finest scholars and thinkers of the u^ne to the court in ^darrakesh. One of Ibn Tufayl's star recruits was Ibn Rushd. Born in 112.6 'into a distinguished famHy of Islam.ic schotars and jurists in Cordova, Ibn Rushd was an outstanhng Islamic scholar hlessed with a prodigious mtellect. Although he was much younger than Ibn Tufayl, he became very popular throughout Cordova for his philosophical abilities. This prompted Ibn Tufayl to go out of his way to bring this rising star to the court in Marrakesh. On his arrival at the court, the al-Mohad ruler Abu Yaqub questioned the young philosopher concerning the nature of creation asking him whether he believed in the eternity of the universe. As Ibn Rushd hesitated to respond, the experienced Ibn Tufayl intervened and answered the monarch's question in a philosophically neutral way. Whether the universe was eternal or a finite creation of God was a contentious philosophical point, which was hotly debated by the Muslim philosophers and theologians alike. Considering that the al-Mohads vehemently rejected the notion of the eternity of creation — and instead championed the Ghazzalian view that the umverse was a creation of G°d — young Ibn Rushd hesitated to answer
^spency bere. Durmg tHs period of ^abdity, Ong Ibn Tufayl completed his early education ia Arabic, the Qur’an and traditional Islamic sjii^n^ies, before pursuing mathematics, medicine, liceraure and philosophy. He received advanced trailing in these subjects at Cordova, Seville and most probably at Toledo, which at the time was one of the most renowned centres of learning ands<d^ollrrhip in Islamic Spain.
As a student prodigy, Ibn Tufayl excelled in both the s^i^i^i^itific and philosophical sciences and recived instant recognition for his mastery of mathemaaios, medicine and philosophy. During this period he also became highly versed in the philosophical discourse of Ibn Bajjah, who is
widely considered to be the founding father of Akdduuiian philosophy. A fiercely rationalistic thinker, Ibn Bajjah attempted to revive and popularise the philosophical thought of great Muslim thinkers like al-Farabi in the Islamic ^West. And dlhough Ibn Tufayl disagreed with many aspects '1 of Ibn Bajjah’s philosophy, he was nonetheless heavily influenced by the latter’s ideas and
__ *
thoughts.To a great extent, he is considered to be a natural successor of Ibn Bajjah, in the same way that Ibn Rushd is regarded, in turn, as his successor in the intellectual history of Islamic Spain. The phiiosophical sciences aside, Ibn Tufayl also exceeled in medicine and surgery; indeed, he was such a popular medical practitioner that he es-
tablished his own clinic, despite the deteriorating pol^'n^'ncal su^i^i^ition in Granada.
Following the death of the al-Moravid ruler Ali ibn Yusuf in 1143, political chaos and social an:archy again returned to Islamic Spain, prompting the neighbouring Christian principalities to reorganise their forces and launch fresh incursions into the Islamic territories. Amidst the ensuing chaos there suddenly emerged another powerful Idl^imic dynasty in North Africa. Founded originally by Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Abdullah il^nTl^^;^rt, a char'ismafK Norih African Islarnic
I re^^ol^mer, the al-Mohads ^al--m^u^iuahhidun) ^ryed out a vast e^npire under the abL leadership of Abd al-Mu’min, who moved swiftly to estabfislh his rule across all the territories which
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Abu Yxjubs question, bur Ibn TufayTs timely interjection saved the day for him. Later, the al-Afohad ruler conducted extensive philosophical discussions with Ibn Rushd and expressed his sansficrion with the young philosopher, whom he considered to be both gifted and erudite. He then ne^^^anded him with a high-ranking Government post, working under Ibn Tufayls supervision.
During this period Ibn Tufayl nor only became Ibn Ru^J^ids mentor and guide but, also helped him to polish his understanding of the finer points of Islamic philosophy and theology’. In addition ro this, he encouraged Ibn Rushd to write his famous commentaries on the works of Aristotle, which later earned him the coveted ride of ‘The Commentator’ throughout the Western world. Unlike Ibn Bajjah, Ibn Tufayl was nor a pure rationalist, nor did he subscribe ro rhe philosophical theology* of al-Ghazali, even though he was wdT-acquainted with both points of view. As a philosopher, Ibn Bajjah emphasised the importance of rationalism in understanding the nature of creation as well as the attainment of individual ‘spiritual’ fulfilment, which he claimed was attainable intellectually without the need for sensual experience. But influential Sufis like al-Ghazali disagreed with this view; they argued that spiritual fulfilment achieved through ‘imystical experience' was far superior ro the spiritualty acquired through rational means. Ibn Tufayl was intimately acquanted with this philosophicd/theological dic^<^i^<^jmy and thus adopted a philosophical position which sought to harmonise these two conflicting vie^v^s. The p^hilosophical s^’nthesis he formulated bet^ween the Penpat^^etic thought of al-Farabi and Ibn Sina on the one hand, and a^-^<Ghazalis mystical philosophy on the other found its most profound and enduring expression in his world famous novel Risaloh Hayy ibn Yaqdhan (The Tale of Living Son of Vigilant).
Perhaps inspired by Ibn Sinas book Of the same ride, in this pioneering fictional a^<^(^i^nt Ibn Tufayl explained how a child b^i^n on a desert lslan^d (located in dhe Indian Ocean) slowiy
some of the most complex and intractable philosophical, mystical and theological controversies which had been raging in the Nltisllim world for many centuries.
Allhough written in the twelfth century, this plonreelirjg philosophical novel later inspired gnneaatons of famous 'SXestem thinkers and wrii^iers (such as Cervantes, Gracian, Chas^c^el^, Simon Ockley and Gottfried Leibniz) who i^ai-tated his unique literary style, and did so without Kcnnwleeging their ^ain source of inspiration. This was most certainly the case ^vith the great French philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who was inspired to pen his Emile by Ibn Tufayl’s Riiidliaj. The same was true of John Locke whose An Esst^vy Concerning Human Understanding was heavily influenced by Ibn Tufayl’s philosophical ideas and thoughts. The Risalah was first tra^s^sl^at^cd into Hebrew (with an explanatory commeenary) in 134.9 by Moses ben Joshua of Nubonne; the Englishman Edward Pwcccke then published a Latin version under the title
of Philosophus Autodidactus (or ‘the sel]f^i^:^i^ight philosopher’) along ^ith the original Arabic text in 167T at Oxford.
This book was then translated into English, Dutch, Russian, Spanish, German and other ■X/estem languages. Soon it became so popular in Europe that, during the Enlightenment, it inspired Daniel Defoe to pen his famous novel Robinson Crusoe in 17119. In addition to the Risalah, Ibn Tufayl composed scores of other treatises on philosophical, astronomical and ^nedical topics. Indeed, as an eminent astronomer, he helped his student and associate Abu Ishaq al-Bitruii (Al-petragius) to review aspects of Greek astrcncm^y^, including the writings of Ptolemy^. After serving as a royal physician to Abu Yaqub Yusuf for nearly two decades, Ibn Tufayl finally retired in 1182. Ibn Rushd, his student and colleague, replaced himA as physician to the al-Mohad ruler. Three years later, this great European jMusliim philosopher died at the age of eighty-four and was buuied in IVuarakesh (in present-day Morocco).
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MUHAMMAD IBN AL-QASIM’S foray into the province of Sind at rhe beginning of the eighth century brought political Islam directly in contact with India. Unfortunately, his military excursion into India was brought to a sudden halt by the Umayyad Caliph SuJaiman who recalled Muhammad ibn al-Qasim to Damascus
following a family dispute. And, although many Arab governors continued to rule Sind on behalf of the Umayyads and subsequently the Abbasids, it was Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna who picked
up where Muhammad ibn al-Qasim left off and rapidly extended Islamic political and military rule into mainland India. As the Ghaznavids opened up India’s political borders, Muslim traders and missionaries entered India en masse to pursue commerce and also promulgate Islam. Led by the Sufi missionaries, Muslims poured into India and began to spread the good news Of Islam throughout that country. Thus influential Sufis like Abu Afi al-Sindi (who was a tutor of the renowned Perun mystic Abu Yazid al-Bistiami), Abul Hasan Ali al-Hujwiri (the famed author of the Sufi classic Koshfal-Mahjub (Removal of the Veil), Mu in al-Din Chishti (the founder of the cbishnyyah Sufi Order in India), and Shaykh Ahmad Mmd (the great Suf th’inker and
r^lforimer of India) became die pioneers of the Islamic mission on die subcontinent. Thanks to the efforts of these Sufi luminaries, large numbers of Hindus embraced Islam and, as a result, the message of Islam began to spread across India. As more and more Hindus entered the fold of Islam, the need for proper Islamic education and training became ever more important. As expected, many Sufi groups filled this important gap by establlshing Sufi lodges where the new converts received Islamic training and instruction. But despite the valiant efforts of the Sufis, large numbers of Hindu converts went without any formal education or training in Islamic rites and rituals. Not surprisingly, therefore, many of these converts continued to lead a Hindu lifestyle while professing to be Muslims. This state of affairs persisted in many parts of India until Muhammad Ilyas founded the tablighi jama'at (or Organisation for Islamic Propagation) to address their religious needs and requirements.
Muhammad Ilyas, also known as Mawlana Ilyas, was born in the town of Kandhla (located close to Delhi). His family claimed to be descendants of Shah ^Waliullah, the great Indian Islamic thinker and reformer, and they were steeped in traditional Islamic learning and schoaarship.
u^vhna Muhtanmad Ismail, the father of Ilyas, ‘ j a noted Islamic scholar who was heavily in-by Sufi ideas and thought, and he led J sii^jple, austere lifestyle centred on devotional .jid miisionary activities in his locality. After his other’s death in 1898, young Ilyas and his brother, Mihhmmad Ydhya, were raised by their mother, As a hafiza (one who had committed the entire Qur'an to memory), she ensured Ilyas also conmitted the whole Qur’an to memory. He then attended his local seminary to study Arabic and Islamic sciences before joining his older brother at Gangoh, a prominent centre of Islamic learning and Sufism in India, where the latter was pursuing advimced Islamic education under the
tutelage of Mawlana Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, a renowned Islamic scholar and Sufi of his time. Prior to his death in 1905, Mi^^^l^l^na Gangohi p^r$s^r^;^ly initiated the twenty year old Ilyas into Sulfi^i^i and during th’is penod. he completed h'is rntermediate- education and became proficient in Arabic, tafih' (Quranic exegesis), hadnh (Prophetic uadinon^ and aspects of Suhsm.
Despite suffering from poor ^uR1, Hyas conunued to pursue Riglier educat’ion *in Istam and aspects of Sufism at Gangoh. His herlth pn^l^ll^ims frequendy interrupted his advanced fttacauon ^fd Mas’ud Ahmad, a local traditional physician rnd son of Mawtana Gangohi, diagnosed and treated h*im. Then, ‘in 19o8, he e^i^’^lll^d at the famous dar al-ut^oom (!slamic
seminary) in Deoband where he completed advanced training in tafiir and hadith under shaykh dl-hind Mawlirna Mahmud ul-Hasan, and also received training in Sufism under the guidance of Mawlana Khalil Ahmad Saharanpuri. Since Mawllrna Gangohi was a mentor, spiritual guide rnd tutor of many renowned Indian Islamic scholars (including Mawlana Ashraf Ali Thrnvi rnd Mawlana Shah Abd al-Rahim Raipuri), Ilyas mainnained close contact with these eminent scholars and personalities.
After qualifying as an Islamic scholar at the age of twenty-five, he began to teach at maza-hir ul-Islam semmary rt S^^anpm. Bemg the rnnual hajj (pilgrimage) season, several local

teachers decided. to go to Makkah to perform the sacred pilgrimage, rnd the newly-quarified Hyas was offered a temporary teaching post. Two years later, he married the daughter of Mawlana Rauf al-Hasan, who was his maternal uncle, rnd eminent personalities like Mawlana Thrnvi, Maw-lrna Raipuri and Mawlana SUharanpuri attended his marriage ceremony. Subsequently, in 1914, he took leave from teaching rnd went to Makkah to perform the sacred hajj, rnd resumed teaching on his return. In the same year his brother rnd mentor, Mawlana Muhammad Yahya, suddenly died. His death profoundly affected Ilyas. To make matters worse, two years later, his step-brother, Mawlana Muhammad, who at the time was in charge of the seminary founded by their father in Nizamuddin (located close to Delhi), also died from an illness. At the request of the locals, Ilyas left Kandhlr and moved to Nizamuddin to take charge of this semin^rry. On his arrival, he found the seminary "in a poor condition; indeed, lack of p’ope’ fonTing caused considerable hardship to all the teachers as well as the students. But, undaunted by the massive challenge he now faced, Ilyas reorgamsed the semmay and improved its academic performance. His new initiatives inspired the teachers and stt^ems alike, and the seminary began to thrive again.
During this period Ilyas became aware of the plight of tlae Muslims of Mewat, located towards the southwest of Delhi. Inspired by the great Indian Sufi sage Shaykh Nizam al-Din Awliyah and his disciples, the tribes of Mewat embraced Islam en masse during the fourteenth century but, deprived of proper Islamic education and training, they continued to live like Hindus while professing to be Muslims. Shocked and surprised by their political, social rnd economic condition, Ilyas decided to take positive action to change and improve t^n hves. Accorcbng to his biographers, he f°und the Meo people's religiohs, moral and ethical practices to be both edecuc rnd confusing. Influenced by	Hm^i pase,
the Muslims of Mewat freely partooh m id.ol-worship, celebrated HWu feseivals rnd engrged in many other un-lslrmic acuvmes: to °utsiders
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appear^ hi^t'^indu jnd h^-Mudta. To male marrers worse, during the i920s» tta Mew became die target of severaJ Hindu revw-dts movements tach as the Ana Samj) wta arcOTpted to re-convert these illiterate, tribaJ pe°pJe ro Hinduism. Since tta majority of tta Meo peop|e were ignorant of klam, the Hindus would probably not tave encountered much resistance from them. Characrerlrrtca||y, tta Meos were ten- brave, tadworbng and courageous people; it was ^eir |ack of klamic know|edge and education which |ep ttam into a |fe of crime
and ban^tn: Shocked by tta deptorabte conation of these peop|e, l|yas began co explore ways in which he cou|d educate tta Meos about ttaft
filth, culture and traditions; this, ta felt, wou|d
<ri
aWe ttam to |eap better Mamk Oves and im-
prove their exisrentia1 conirion.
After a period of reflection, he decided to proceed ta promonng mass education alttaugh a chronic shortage of Mamie schook m ttat

H
region made tas mslc very dftftcdi. Undeten^ ta tta |ack of resources, he established Ms own
improve the local children’s character, attitude and behaviour. He felt his attempts to reform Meo culture anp society through the provision of free Islamic education was not achieving his aims and objectives. He therefore returned to the prawing-boarp anp explored other possible alternatives. After due deliberation, he changed his strategy; that is to say, instead of pursuing a largely school-based educational strategy, he rolled out an informal educational programme aimed at changing people’s behaviour and atti-tuPes within their communii^ies. In other words, he wanted to engage all the Meo people, children as well as adults, in the learning process through a mixture of school-based education and informal discussion and group work.
On his rerurn from his second hajj in 1925, Ilyas recruited a number of local people anp organised them into several groups. He then trained them in the fundamental principles and practices of Islam, before sending them off to their localities to preach Islam. The locals responded to the call of these Islamic workers with much interest and

religious seminary and began to train tta local duMrcemlshlnicpnnaples andprrcckcs so they could tacome ambassadors of Warn throughout the region. Initia||y he encountered some reskt-ance from the focds, who dip nor want their
children to an:enp school Being flliterate, these people failed to understand anp appreciate the importance of educatmg their children. bug
after some persuasion, flyas convincep them to
allow their children ro attend school at least for a
pan of the pay. taenttaJk more anp more tacJs aHowcd their chppren to artedp school an^ as a
result, klamic seminaries mushroomep ttaough-
our MewaL for tta first rime m thek hktory
the Meos actively’’ encouraged ttak cMMren to anenp schod anp leam about their hutta cukure
anp rrapitions, Fun^ partly by Ilyas anp pardy by |occ| ph1|adthropists, riese schook anp seminaries operatep with meagre resources, but the^' managep to provipe an apequate |e^,e| of kkmK epucanon. Latec puring one of his viste to Me^’ar, taas noticep how tta Wamk etduc^ /
tion provd^ by his schoo|s faiJed to change anp
enthusiasm. Convinced that he hap discovered a workable tablighi methodology, Ilyas began to organise more jamaatt (or network of local Islamic workers) in order to carry out regular tabligh missions in their towns anp villages. During this period he enlisted the support of all the prominent Islamic scholars of Mewat and rapidly expanded his religious activities across that region. The success of the tablighi janaiat enhanced his reputation as an eminent scholar anp reformer of Islam. Despite being preoccupied with the supervision and expansion of tablighi activities, Ilyas found time to perform his third hajj in 1932. On his return from Makkah, he began to establish tablighi centr^es throughout Mewat, encouraging the local workers/volunteers to focus their attention on the six points or principles of tablighijamaat. These were kalima! shahadah (the declaration of faith); namazhalat
(five daily prayers); ilm-o-dhikr (importance of seeking knowledge and engaging in meditation); ik^raa^n-'ir^iu^Slim (the need to show respect towards fellow Muslims); ikhlas-i-niyyat (maintaining
p^diy of intention and thoughts), and finally I (the necessity of volunteering for I mlskto;^ty activities). Learning and mastering these six points, argued Ilyas, was not an option but a sine qua non for all tabligh workers because the t^ainment of personal purification, spiritual ^0^00, and good character anp personality jos the key to success in ddwah work. In other words, cc<^<^I^tding to Ilyas, to be a successful | Mj) worker one has to exemplify true Islamic qu<aiijer and attributes.
By combining the need for personal purity with the ^60-00^^ reformation of society through mass volunteering and social activism, Ilvas initiated an Islamic movement which com-pletel)’ transformed the Mewat region. Indeed, his rellgious methodology proved so successful that over time the tablighi jama at became one of IiPIc’s most popular Islamic movements, even during his own lifetime. As an Islamic preacher and reformer, he deliberately refrained from political activism. Why? Because getting involved in poHtics, he felt, could distract him anp his band of followers from their core objective to change, improve and strengthen people’s faith, morals, ch^acter and personality. Later, accompanied by his fellow tablighi leaders such as Mawlana
Ihtisham ul-Hasan, Mawl'ana Muhammad Yusuf and Mawlana Inam ul-Hasan, Ilyas performed his fourth and last pilgrimage in 1938. Six years later, he died at the age of fifty-nine and was buried in NizamuPdin. But the Islamic movement he founded todiinuep to prosper under the able leadership of his son, Mawlana Muhammad Yusuf (who became known to his followers as “hazrat ji^ or ‘His Excellency’). He went out of his way to tour the entire subcontinent to promote the work of tablighi jama’at. Thus new tablighi centres mushroomed in both East and West Pakistan. Subsequently, under the leadership of McwI^c Inam ul-Hasan, tablighi jama'at spread across the world including Southeast Asia, Africa, Europe, as well as the Americas. As a staunchly apolitical religious movement, tablighi jamaat has been able to operate freely both in the Muslim world and the West, unlike, for instance, the more politically active Islamic otgcnirctlodr like ikhwan al-muslimun (The Muslim Brotherhood) in the Arab world or the jama’at-i-islami 1 (The Islamic Organisation) in the subcontinent. I With its headquarters still based at Nizamuddm, I	today the tablighi jama'at has become one of the
I most influential and wipely-followep Islamic movements of all time.
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SAYYID QUTB
Sayyid Qutb
(b.1906 - d.1966)
AS VICEROYS OF the Ottomans, the Muhammad Ali Pasha dynasty ruled Egypt for more than half a century before the British occupied Egypt in 1882. Being proud Muslims, the Eg^'p-tians profoundly resented foreign military occupation of their country, but the nineteenth century represented a volatile period in Egyptian (and Islamic) history for two important reasons. Firstly, during this period a large part of the Muslim world was colonised by the leading European nations, who went out of their way to undermine the politico-economic infrastructure of the Muslim countries. Secondly, the influx of European culture and values into the Muslim world led ro considerable socio-cukurul tension
od
and confusion. As r
u ph eavd gripped much of the Muslim world, several powerful indigenous nationalist movements emerged to challenge the occupying forces. In Egypt, the spread of nationalist fervour during the early pan of the twentieth century forced the British to grant formal independence to Egypt. Although the Egyptian nationalists (like their

litical instabLliy' and social
X
counterparts in many other parts of the Muslim world) fought vigorously to liberate their country, they failed to prepare for the aftermath. This proved particularly disastrous for Egypt, as rival
political factions advanced	-	• •
for the future of the country S peCln§I Vlsionj a secular, European-styk democratic model for Egypt; others proposed a socialist political framework, while yet others championed an Islamic approach to nation-building. According to the proponents of an Islamic political framework, both rhe secular and socialist models had been tried, tested and found wanting. Only a.n Islamic approach to nation-building was, in their opinion, most appropriate for a great Muslim nation like Egypt. One of the most influential
Islamic thinkers and ideologues of the time was Sax^yid UYutb whose ideas and thoughts have exerted a profound i 11 fluence on twentieth century Islam.
Sayyid Qutb Ibrahim H ussain Shadhili was born in the village of Musha, near
per Egy^t. Although his fanaily originally hailed from the Arabian Peninsula, it was his immediate
Asyut in Up-
ancestors who moved to Egypt. A devout Muslim of mystical leanings, his father earned his living as a farmer. Living under British military occupation at the time, the niajority of Egyptians (whether they were wealthy businessmen, impoverished farmers, illiterate village-dwellers or high-ranking civil servants) supported al-bizb
jLiWini, rn Egyptian nationalist party led by Mustafa Kamil rnd his associates. As a nationrl-strnd proud Muslim, Hajj Qutb actively supported die political activities of this party, whilst w^trdi^ig hard to provide a comfortable living for his family. He had five children, three daughters ' and two sons, of which Sayyid Qutb was the eldest. Keen to provide a good education for his son, Hajj Qutb ensured his son committed rhe entire IQur’rn to memory before he was ten. Thereafter, young Qutb studied the life and times of the Prophet, his oornj^-an’ions, and aspects of Islamic 1 history. After completing his elenaentary and
iMermediate studies, Qutb left his native M.usha rnd, in 1921, setded in Cairo {al-qahird), the capital of Egypt rnd a bushing centre of intel-
I tactual, cultural and literary activities.
In Cairo, he lived with his uncle and enrolled at r preparatory college in order to secure a I place rt	al-uloom (the present-day Cairo
Uniov!rssly). Originally founded by the Egyptian Gwvenn^c^nt for the purpose of training teachers for State schools, this institution offered Wessem-ssyle modern education along with the more traditional disciplines. The Egyptian middle-classes were particularly eager to secure places
for their children at this institution because this offered a quick route to securing a relatively well-paid Government job. Keen to pursue a career in teaching, Qutb completed his preparatory courses rnd secured a place rt dar al-uloom to study for a degree in education. From 192.7 to 1930, he immersetd himself in his studies and became actively engaged in cultural and literary activities. He became a prolific writer rnd literary critic while he was still in his twenties, and regularly published articles, reviews and poems in some of Cairo’s leading newspapers and journals. His incisive reviews, thoughtful articles and moving
poetry soon established his reputation as a leading literary figure. Despite his traditional upbringing, Qutb’s writings at the time were almost entirely modernistic and naeiona^iseic in their tone. Nevertheless, he was not a supporter of the Western modernism and secularism which was being imported into Egypt from Europe and promoted
throughout the country by the Egyptian elite; in-dssd. ^Qutb opposed such wh^^^^srle im.portation of ^Western morals and values. During this period he authored his Ashiuak (Thorns), a love story which ends in tragedy; 777/7 mzn Qaryah (Child from the Village), an autobiographical account of bis early life, and Madina al-Mashoorah (The Bewitched City) wherein he presented a literary account of historical buildin^gs and royal palaces. At the time, he regularly rubbed shoulders with prominent Egyptian writers and intellectuals like Taha Hussain and Abbas Mahmud al-Aqqad, and sided with Mustafa Sadiq Rafai, another great Egyptian writer, when the latter clashed with al-Aqqad. By now, Qutb was considered to be a talented writer and literary critic in his own right.
After graduating from dar al-uloom in 1933, he taught rt local schools before joining the Ministry of Education. Keen to improve the Egyptian educational system, he drafted scores of research papers suggesting ways to reform the country’s educational policies rnd practices, but his proposals fell on deaf ears. To add insult to injury, the Egyptian Government was only too pager to please the British elites and, as expected, this made Qutb very angry. This prompted him to openly lambast the Egyptian Government for its slavish attitude towards the British on the one hand, and its failure to reform the nation’s fledgling educational system on the other. Increasingly considered to be a loose cannon by his colleagues, his superiors at the Ministry of Education were relieved when he agreed to go to America — financed by a generous Government stipend — to conduct research into American educational philosophy and methodology. However, soon after his arrival in America in 1948, he became seriously ill. Being asthmatic, the long and gruelling journey exacerbated his breathing problems, but eventually he made a full recovery and joined W'ilson Teacher’s CoHege m Wrshlngeon DC to learn English. h-	moved to Colorrdo and
also visited Callforn1a, Chicago rnd San Francisco bef°re rem’mng home to Egypt m 1951.
Qutbs stay in America transformed his outlook on life foreve’. As an educreed, culmrcd and
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kosiw man. Qutb felt American society had rcry Hole ro offer him. He consdered American ulues and way of life to he rdded with both moral and ethical contradictions. Behind the eliner of material wealth and luxuries, he discovered how the ugly ghosts of spiritual deprivation, moral nihilism and cultural schizophrenia reigned supreme throughout American society’. He could not understand why the Eg^^puan elites were so keen to import such morals and values, and promote them in Egypt as products of high culture and civilisation. By sacrificing collectivism at the expense of individualism and spirituality at the expense of material prosperity’, American society; he felt, had been gripped by moral relativism, social distrust and economic insecurity’. Convinced that American morals and values were not the answer for a Muslim society, Qutb experienced an intellectual, as well as a cultural, transformation. If his bosses at the Ministry’ of Education had sent him to America to open his mind to things Western, then he returned to Egypt to become a champion of Islamic values and morality. In his Am\eji^ca Allah Raiyto (America as I saw it), Qutb not only demolished the argument that American culture and values were worth emulating by the Egyptians; he also exposed the fallacies inherent in Western materialistic values and philosophies.
In 1949, while Qutb was confined to his bed in George Wra^bingiton University Hospital suffering from recurring respiratory problems, be received news of Hasan al-Bannas assasssna-tion. After the murder of the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nuqrashi Pasha, allegedly by a member of Ikbwan al-Musbmun (The Muslim Brotherhood), al-Banna was gunned down on the streets of Cairo by the Egyptian secret senrice. Founded by al-Banna in 1929, the Muslim Brotherhood was a mass Islamic movement which resisted the Eg-ptian elites attempts to promote Western morals and values in Egypt; instead they advocated the need for promoting and implementing Islamic morals, ethics and values throughout the country. This movement became so popular that by early 1940s, that it became too powerful and
u
•H
influential for the liking of the Egyptian authori- I ties. Thus they mstigated repressive measu^ against hs prominent kaders and activists wkh a vkw to undermining the whok org^satkn but the Brotherhood continued to flourish undl its founder was assassinated in 1949. On his return to Egypt in 1951, Qutb closely studied the ideas, thoughts and methodology of the Brotherhood, and a year later he formally joined the organisation. Instantly he became one of its most prominent figures, along with Hasan Ismail al-Hudaybi. The period from 1949 to 1952 was a crucial period for Qutb for a number of reasons. Firstly, his understanding of and approach to Islam radically shifted during this period. He now began to see Islam in its entirety; that is to sav, it was no longer a cultural element in his worldview, but rather he began to see Islam from an ideological perspective. Secondly, convinced that Islam was much more than merely a set of dos and donts, he developed a conceptual approach to Islam as a religion, culture and way of life — an all-encompassing worldview. He formulated his conceptual and ideological approach to Islam in a number of books he authored at the time, 'including al-Adala	fi I Islam
(Social Justice in lslam^ Marant aLIsfarn wal RaSmaliyyah (Conflict between Islam and Capitalism) and al-Salam al-Alam tual Islam (Islam and Global Peace). As a prolific writer and an influential Islamic thinker, Qutb knew only too well that writing books alone does not lead to change; one must also be prepared to struggle to translate one’s vision into reality. This propelled him into political activism under the banner of the Muslim Brotherhood.
Having no family commitments and responsibilities — Qutb did not marry; he remained a confirmed bachelor all his life — enabled him to devote all his time and energy to writing books and treatises on Islam, and to also become an Islamic political activist on a full-time basis. The more Qutb reflected on Islamic principles and practices z/A-^-z/zr Egyptian society, the more he bec^me convinced that his country had become engulfed by jahiliyah Wevution from Islam) -
lOrJl|y, ^liricaUy; culturafly and economicadly k argued that bakimiyyah (or sovereignty) only jongedto God and that the Egyprian polirical Jrocial ortar had to be changed to reflect that [(Ulh; thus he advocated the need for jihad (or indivii^iual and coUecuve struggk) to change the jutus quo "in favour of an Mam’ic socio-porirical onln. Alhough the concept of jahiliyah and hak-played an important role within Qutb's ideological approach to Islam, these terms were first interpreted, in a socio-political way during rhe 1940s by Abul A'la Mawdudi, the renowned Pdkisani writer and Islamic scholar. According to some of his biographers, Qutb not only became fmillar with Mawdudfs writings (after the latter's works began to appear in Arabic during the
early 1950s), but he also assimilated Mawdudi's polltical ideas and thoughts to develop his own ideooogical interpretation of Islam.
As a prominent member of the Brotherhood and one of its chief ideologues, Qutb soon ran into trouble with the Egyptian authorities for ad-vixcaing the need for Islamic reformation in the c^i^ntry. But Jamal Abd al-Nasir (who assumed power foll<^^^wung the overthrow of Krng Farouk by the Free Officers) was determined to steer the country towards a secular path. However, when the B^t^lih^rt^(^(^(d began to oppose Nasir's secularist overruro.s, they were censured by the authorities. Two years later, in 1954, the
was outlawed by Nasir's regime after an alleged attempt on his life by a member of the Brotherhood. As a result, all the prominent leaders of the Brotherhood were arrested, including Qutb. After a botched trial he was sentenced to fifteen years' incarceration, during which he authored his monumental F^i Zilal al-Qur’an (In the Shade of the Qur' an), a voluminous commentary on the Qur'an. Widely considered to be one of the most influemitial Qur'anic commentaries of the twentieth century, in this work Qutb developed an ideological interpretation of Islamic thought and

1
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>tothethood
woddvrow. Although rek^ed from prison rn 1964 due to poor health, a year later he was rearr^t-ed for actively supporting and co-o^ating whh the Brotherhood. Accused of advocating the vi° knt overthrow of the Govetnment, the authorities concocted evidence to prove that he was a threat to the Egyptian Government and thus deserved the death penalty. Passages were plucked out ofhis books, especially his Ma’alim fil Tariq (Signposts on the Road), to seal his fate. A military tribunal established by the authorities tried and sentenced h*im to death at the age of sixxy. He walked to his death without any fear or remoirse. And although 'it 'is true that Qutb advocated jihad, he did not preach v’ioknce, nor did he cafl for the overthrow of the Egyptian Government thm^h force, even though certam radical groups in Egypt and ebewhere have since tried m justify thelt v’iolent acdons against theu re^e^rve regimes by m1s1ntetptet1ng his ideas and tkoughtt.
Litawis^ some Western writers on Mam and Middle Extern affahs have wrongly Ha^ed Qutb a ‘ ^ik^^er of terror'. They cMm that Qutb's politica! and ideological mter^etari^ of Islam ^ovhded. the intellectual justification for extremist groups Tike al-jamaah al~islamiyyah and al-Qaida to perpetrate their crimes. To be fair to Qutb, this is a very sweeping generalisation which fails to take into account the full thrust and complexity of his religious thoughts and ideas. What is true, however, is that Qutb was not steeped in traditional Islamic thought and scholarship; thus his interpretation of certain aspects of Islam (for example, the concepts of tawhid (Divinity), hakimiyyah (sovereignty), jahiliyah (deviation from Islam) and jihad (personal and collective struggle) are far from being traditional. In that sense he was indeed a radical Islamic ^nk^ and activist; however; k wouH be equally wrong to say that he was an advocate of rengk^ extremism and polirical vkkne^ as some Western writers have suggested.
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Yahya ? al-Nawawi (b.1233 - d.1277)
AFTER THE QUR’AN declared the Prophet I Muhammad to be the best role model (uswatun ' hsand) for all people, the need for recording and preserving his sayings and exhortations became a major preoccupation for his companions and the early Islamic scholars. Known as the muhad-
J
dithun (e^adleionises). these scholars dominated Islamic thought and scholarship from the very’ ouest The historians of hadith literature have identified three distinct phases during which great strides were made by the trrdltionises in the field of hadith. These periods can be classified as the early, classical and pre-modern stages. The early stage comprised the Prophets companions (sahabah) rnd their successors (tabiun). During this period, dose companions of the Prophet (such as Abu Hurairah, Abdullah ibn Amr ibn al-As, Aishah bint Abu Bakr, Abdullah ibn Umar, Abdullah ibn Abbas and Anas ibn Malik) played a crucial role in preserving and dis^s^mii^i^t^i^ng the Prophetic hadith. They were supported in their efforts by their able students like Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, Said ibn Musayyib, Masruq, al-Sha’bi and Ibn Sirin among countless others, who meticulously analysed and preserved the Prophetic traditions. And in so doing they paved the way for the second stage, the classical compilers of
hadith, to emerge and compose their famous anthologies. Al-Muiuatta of Malik ibn Anas, al-Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Jami al-Sahih of both Muhammad ibn Ismail al-Bukhari and Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, and die Sunan of Abu Dawud, a^tong others, belonged to this period. These famous traditionists collected and systematically scrutinised hundreds of thousands of hadith before compiling their celebrated anthologies for the benefit of posterity. After the classical compilers, there emerged a number of other pn^r^ii^ient scholars of hadith including Ahmad ibn Hussain al-Bayhaqi, Hussain ibn Mas'ud al-Farra al-Baghawi and 'Wall al-Din al-Tabrizi, but the most famous muhaddith of the pre-modern era was Yahya a^-Nawawi who played an influential role in popularising the Prophetic traditions.
Muhyi al-Din Abu Zakariya Yahya ibn Sharaf ibn Mluri ibn Hasan ibn Hussain ibn Muhammad ibn Juma ibn Hizam al-Hizami al-Damashqi, known as Imam al-Nawawi for short, was born in the village of Nawa, near Damascus in Syria. Of Arabian descent, his ancestor Juma ibn Hizam had moved to Syria many generations earlier and setded in Nawa. Sharaf ibn Muri, the father of a^-Nawawi, was well known in Nawa as a businessman who owned a retail outlet. As
Muslims and adherents of Sufism, Sharaf his farnily members kd a s’imple and pious u(eyls. Born rnd ra’ised ’in a stauncHy Islamic .Itvl^onment, al-Nawaw*i developed an instant toiy with Islamic principles and practices. As ch’iH, he successfuUy commuted the r^ime Qur’rn to memory before the age of ewe|ve, I touch to the delight of his father and extended t’amily- Blessed, with a sharp intellect and highly rcre'r^ti’^re memory, al-Nawawi was encouraged by his father to continue his studies rather than | join the family business. He initially attended the local village schools where he studied Arabic, Qur an and aspects of Islamic sciences. He was so studious that he shunned recreational activities and instead read books. When the local children rs^^<d him to play games with them, he refused to do so, saying his studies were more important to him than anything else. His scholarly disposition rnd love for learning soon won him the admiration of the locals. After completing his early educaaton, al-Nawawi’s father, impressed with his sons achievements, sent him to Damascus for further education so that he could realise his full p^tt^i^1eial.
Historically speaking, Damascus became a major centre of Islamic learning and education during the early days of Islam, when some of the leading companions of the Prophet settled there order to pursue commerce and disseminate Wamic knowledge. Then, during the Umayyad period, the city not only became the seat of the CUlphate and the dazzling capital of the Islamic world, but also became the pre-eminent centre of Isszamic learning, culture and civiUsi^ition, thus at-tractting some of the fmest scholars, thinkers and writers of the MusVim work. Although by t:1-ehirreei-tH century Damascus had lost much of ies former glory, it nevertheless retained ies position as one of ehs Muslim world’s leading centres of le^i^i^'ing and scholarship. At ehs time, some of the most renowned scholars of ehs Qur an, hadith., fiqh (Idarnic jurisprudence) and tasawwu/(mysticism) lived and taught there. Indeed, Damascus boasted no fewer than ehrss hundred religious s^r^"nna.ries and colleges, where b°eh ehs religious
and sclene|tlc disciplines were taugh.t undsr ths paeronage of its rulers and prommsint religious hgures. In 12.51, w1-- al-Nawawi was only e|ghteen, h- movsd eo Damascus a-d enrollsd at madrasah al-rawahiyyah for his i-tsrmsdiats and advanced education. Founded rnd generously financed by Abul Qasim Zaki al-Din ibn Rawah, a wealthy Damascene businessman and trader, al-Nawawi first studied aspects of medicine and alchemy before switching over eo traditional Islamic sciences. For ewo years hs studied Arabic grammar, hadith and Islamic jurisprudence, especially shaft *1 legal thought, under ths guidance of em'insnt schotars like Abu Ibrahim Ishaq ibn Ahmad, Abu Muhammad Abd al-Rahman ibn Ibrahim, Abu Ishaq kraHm ib- Isa rnd Abul Abbas Ahmad ib- Salim.
His eims at madrasah al-rawahiyyah proved to bs both challenging and very fruitful. O- a perso—rl kveh h- pursusd his seudiies wkh. the utmost ded'icafion; he slepe o—ly a few hours at mgh^ afe most frugdly a-d oftsn survived only o— Hscmes a-d ware’. Hr read ineensively, uneil a cornbination of e‘iredness r—d sleepless—ess would force him to take a short —ap. Hs studied twelve subjects daily, including hadith, grammar, logic (mzzwifzg) and jurisprudsnce, r—d he would -oe take a break until hs had thoroughly researched and taken extensive —oees o— all subjects. His physical endurance, eye for detail a—d devotion to his studies soon won him much acclaim in both Damascus a—d his native Nawa. According to Shams rl-Din al-Dhahabi, ths author of Tad-hkirat al-Huffaz, al-Nawawi was endowed with a— unusual ability to focus o— his studies, which snablsd him to remain engaged in his research for prolonged periods without bring distracted by worldly affairs. After completing his education rt madrasah al-rawahiyyah, he accompanied his father to Makkah eo perform ehs sacred pilgrimage. O- his return, he resumed his studies. Like bis fa^e^ al-Nawawi was i—fluencsd by Sufism ) r—d as such he practised asceticism {zuhd). But his spiriturliey r—d asceuc practices were influenced mors by ths sunnah (ehe normative practices of ehs Prophee) ehr— any oehsr con-
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siderations. He led a simple, austere lifestyle and showed -o interest in ehe material possessions of this world, and even refused ehe offer of an annual stipend during his spell as a headteacher rt ashrafiyyah seminary in Damascus. His main preoccupation i— life was to seek and disseminate knowledge, r-d he carried oue this task with due diligence and great deeerminreio—. Despite being a prominent authority o— Islamic jurisprudence, his fame spread far and wide o— account of his unrivalled mastery d"hadith literature.
Living in thirteenth century Damascus, al-Nawawi was only eoo aware of the challenges facing the Muslim world re ehe time. As the signs of Islamic political and intellectual decline became clear for all eo see, ths bickering Muslim rulers of the time singularly failed eo resolve eheir differences and work colleceively to stop the roe. This sorry state of affairs persisted until ehe Mongol hordes appeared from Asia like a thunderbolt from the heavens and destroyed Baghdad, ehe political capital of ehe Muslim world, in 1258 and threatened to overwhelm Syna and Egypt in turn. With ehe Mongol threat looming on ehe horizon, ehs Mamluk rulers of Syria and Egypt were forced to museer eheir forces and face the
Mongols ae ehs Bards of ayn jalut (or ‘ehe Spring of Goliaeh’) in 1260. By inflicting r crushing defeat o— the Mongols, the Mamluks saved Syria and Egypt from ths same fare that had visited Baghdad two years earlier. When the news of rhe Mamluk victory reached ehs masses, the whole of Syria erupted. At the time, al-Nawawi was living in Damascus and he eoo must have joined die people of Syria in thsir thanksgiving celebrations. Rukn al-Din Baibars, ehs Turkish
Mamluk commander who led ths charge against ehs Mongol forces, was later crowned ths fourth Mamluk Sultan of Syria and Egypt and, as such, he became a staunch defender of ehe Islamic
Ease.
Although Sulean Baibars was a gifted commander and military strategist, hs was far from being a generous and sympathetic ruler, hs surrounded himself with much wealth and luxury, while ehe poor were forced eo pay for his military
expeditions. On one occasion, when ehs Sul was stare of money he caBed ah ehe sctatars of Syria eo a meeemg r-d astad tkh eo sign a decree (faw>a) which seipulresd that • was a religious obligation for ehe locals to cotribute eo ehe cose of his military expediiions. a leading scholar of Damsrcus, al-Nawawi also reeended this meeting but he flatly refused eo sign ehs decree. He argued ehre ie was unfair to impose more taxes o— the poor, while ehe Sulta-a-d his courtiers had surrounded themselves with so much wealth r-d luxury. His defir-ce shocked a-d surprised everyone who was press-e re ehs royal court. After he left, ehe Suler— was asked why he did -oe punish him; he replied that al-Nawawi s presence filled him with fear and awe.
Al-Nawawi was -oe o—ly a brave scholar, but
also a man of sound principles and practices. As a great scholar of Islamic jurisprudence r—d hadith, is practised whre he preached a—d never failed to stand up for whrt he considered eo be right, just a—d fair. Ths pressing political problems of ths time aside, al-Nawawi was profoundly disturbed by ehe moral, ethical a-d spiritual decadence which threatened to overwhelm ehe
•J of	literature aside, al-Nawawi was
^of the most respected exponents of shafi'i along with al-Rafi’i, Ib— Hajar ^Vqilani rnd al-Ramli. Through his countless 'l^oks on Prophetic traditions, jurisprudence and [i-nic spirituality, hs attempted to revive and
Muslim world re ehe time. He therefore devoted
all his time and energy eo composing books and ereatises on hadith, Islamic ju.risprhiirencs, biographical studies, grammar and tasawwuf. Although he composed around sixty books and treatises, his most popular and influential works include Riyadh as-Saliheen (The Garden of ehs Righteous), Al-Minhaj fi Sharh Sahih Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (K Commentary on Sahih Muslim) and Kitab al-Arba’in (The Book of Forty hadith}. Ths Riyadh as-Saliheen is a unique and very accessible anthology of Prophetic eradieio-s which he composed for scholars a—d lay people alike. Consisting of more eha— ehres hundred a—d fifty sections, this remarkable book contains guidrncs from ehs Qur’an a—d hadith covering all aspects of life.
After conducting a thorough study of hadith literature, including al-sahih al-sittah (or ehe ‘six canonical collections’ of al-Bukhari, Muslim, Abu Drwud, al-Tirmidhi, al-Nasai and Ibn
|)f produced his anthology by drawing oo-y t he auths—eic sources. Noe ehs Riyadh as-Saliheen is rated very ^^Jhmic scholars a—d it has also been a-d puWished ’in ah ehe promms—e it . of dis world. I— rdditio— eo this, al-wrote commentaries o— Sahih al-Bukhari j jj	Dawud, but his commentary on
TiAlrfw i$ considered to bs one of the best o— th11 collection of hadith. However, popular and influential work is Kitab Like his Riyadh as-Saliheen, this small 'hoi^i of forty hadith has been translatsd „ill the main languages of ehs world, includ-^0, Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, French a—d
F	'	’O'
jsh. His remarkable contributions in ehe
popularise ehe Prophetic norms r—d practices ae a time when ehe Muslim world was becoming increasingly deerchsd from its Islamic roots.
Al-Nawawi lived in Damascus for more ehan twenty-five years r—d he studied, taught and authored all his books during this period. Most interestingly, despite being a strict adherent of the Prophetic sunnah, he refused eo mrrry and instead remained a confirmed bachelor all his life. I- 1277, he returned all the books he had borrowed from his friends and colleagues, and left Damascus for Jerusalem where he performed prayers at ehs masjid al-aqsa (or farehsst mosque) a—d visited ehs tomb of Prophet Abraham (Ibrahim) in Hsbro—, before returning home to Nawa. Soon after his arrival, he passed away at ehe age of forey-four; his father was still alive at ths time of his dsaeh. Hs was buried in Nawa 1 where a eomb was later erected as a tribute eo
his memory; also the anthologies of hadith he I composed co—einue eo be read a—d studied by 1 millions of people across ehe globe eo this day.
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al-Aziz emerged to warn
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY was one of the most politically traumatic and intellectually degenerative periods in the annals of Islam. Hisroncally speaking, as and when the Muslim world succumbed to the lures of materialism, or went through a period of intellectual stagnation, influential religious reformers or political leaders emerged to warn the masses and call them back to the original, pristine message of Islam. Thus during the Umayyad period, Hasan al-Basri and Umar ibn Abd
the masses of the dangers of unbridled power, greed and hedonism. Ahmad ibn Hanbal and his successors did the same during the Abbasid pen cd. Later, as intellectual confusion and moral decadence began to rear their ugly heads in the eleventh century, towering figures like al-Ghazali and Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi appeared to defend traditional Islam. Amidst the chaos wrought by the Mongols in the thirteenth century; Ibn Taymiyyah and al-Nawawi attempted to revive the Prophetic norms, practices and methodology (wraAyy hl-wmuih). Likewise, in the sixteenth century, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, the influential Indian Muslim reformer, and Muhammad ibn Pir Ali (better known as Imam Bi/givi), the renowned Turkish Islamic scholar and Sufi -age, emerged
to champion Islamic moral, ethical and spiritual teachings for the benefit of their people. The rise of Muhammad ibn Abd al-XXahhab in Arabia and the pan-Islamist reformer and activist Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively, proved that Islam was capable of r^i^<^'^ving itself in times of crises. It also paved the way for Muhammad Abduh, an eminent disciple of al-Afghani and the ‘father of Islamic modernism’ to emerge and become one of the most influential Islamic thinkers and reformers of the nineteenth century.
Born in a village in northern Egypt close to the Nile, Abduh’s father was a relatively well-off trader of some standing in his locality. Brought up in the traditional ambience of the Nile Delta, young Abduh showed signs of unusual intellectual ability from an early age. Keen to educate and support him, his family sent him to his local village mhkthb (or religious school) where he committed the entire Qur’an to memory, which won him much praise from his teachers. Impressed by his rapid progress, Abduh’s family then enrolled hina at the noted Ahmadi mosque-cum-seminary in Tanta at the age of thirteen. Here he received further education in Arabic language, grammar, literature and traditional
l^iiuc sciances. Thanks to his ability to retain I j-lasimiiate vast quantifies of information, he yicesfillv completed his further and interme-	I
i nt duration. During his time at this institute, I ^duh develojpeid keen interest in the speculative 1 fences, induding philosophy and mysticism. | Htthen enrolled at al-AZhar University* in Cairo	I
to pursue higher education in Arabic literature, I k<gk philosophy and mysticism. Originally I fmndd bv the Fatimids in the tenth century,	I
J.Ahar is nor only one of the world s oldest	I
'.niruuons of higher education, it is also one of the	world's most Famous seats of Islamic
leming and scholarship. Abduh excelled in his J sudies, pacing his final e^i^mnations with flying o’l^ursat the age of twenty-six. On account of his I rfe-ar talent and intellectual ability, the university authorities asked him to stay on and teach the mdergtaduate students. For the next two years he learned at al-AZhar and became a popular I bgire due to his great learning and refreshing ipproadh to Islam.
It was during his tenure as a lecturer at al-Azhar that Abduh first met Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, the famous Muslim thinker and pan-Islamist I pollucian of the nineteenth cedtuIV’. He found d-JA■fh2ddi to be an inspirational intellectual, capmating lecturer and highly motivated political ; ac^i^i^^ist who fol^l^Tul;^1ie'd a new and original panIslamist political ideology in order to unify the Muslim world under the banner of Islam. Since a large part of the Muslim world was suffering ' under European colonial rule at the time, Abduh was convinced, that al-Afghani's rallying call for IsLamic unity and solidarity was the only way the Muslims could liberate their lands from foreign ozcupption. Though al-Afglhani's message of Islamic unity and solidarity never went down well with the colontdl rulers (whether in India, Egypt or for that matter in Ottoman Turkey), here at a^-^-A^l^jar his call for Islamic political unity won him a large following. Alarmed by al-Afghani's ideok)gical interpretation of Islam, the British, who exercised real political power in Egypt at the time, expelled him from the country in 1879. Before being thrown out, he had managed to

plant the seeds of pan-Illamtlm in the intellectual circles of Cairo; Abduh would continue to oversee the development of pan-Illamilm in that county.
Following al-Afghani's expulsion from Egypt, Abduh returned to his native village, presumably to allow the dust of the political storm which raged in Cairo to settle, before he returned again to the capital to take up the post of editor of hl-waqai hl-misriyyhh (The Egyptian Gazette, a Government publication). In this Gazette, he published scores of articles, calling for Islamic unity and rhe need for social, political and religious reform in Egypt. But the voices of nationalism became louder by the day after the formal British military occupation of Egypt in i88z, and it was during this period that Abduh fell out with the British authorities for supporting the nationalists, and he was forced to live in exile for about six years. But from his safe haven in Lebanon he continued his opposition to the British. He also found time to establish a modern Islamic school to train ltpdedil in both traditional Islamic sciences and modern philosophical thought. Despite being brought up in a traditional environment — and having also received a thorough education in traditional Islamic sciences —Abduh had a modern mindset; he was also very eager to explore the political and int^ellectual problems which confronted the Islamic world at the time. He found the Egyptian educational syntem far too didactic, cumbersome 1 and uninlpitid^g. Moreover, he felt the absence of political unity, social progress and intellectual I cteaiiviiv in Egypt and the rest of the Muslim I world had undermined the people's confidence, I	self-belief and collective will to face the social,
I political, economic and intellectual challenges I	posed by ^Western modernity and secularism.
I	Convinced that the traditional methods of
teaching the Islamic sciences did not promote
I intellectual creativity and fresh thinking, which I was the cornerstone of modern '^7eltetn educa-I tional philosophy, he began to rethink his entire approach to Islam. The answers to the challenges of Western modernity were unlikely to come from the bastion of Islamic traditionalism, for
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tk dumpier of tra^tionaHsm were, in Ids cpnion, ^(ermined to ding to their outmotad rdipous metMofogies. hkewise, an entirel}’’ modernistic approach to Warn was not tta answer uttar, because he felt tfos couW kad to a raptd dilutton of quintstsentla1 Warn. Combm-ing tta traditional methods of teaching klamk sciences with a modem approach was tta only ruMe alternative, argued Abduh. This wodd
V
enable Islamic institutions to pr reneranon of Wamic scho^ intenectuah and 1 V
reformers who could tackle tta cW^nges which confronted tta Musfrm world at tta time. A few wars later, Abdu^ left Beirut for paris wtare ta loined forces wh1 al-Afgham, ta former mentor and guide, to bnng about political change and reform in tta Muslim worta
Shocked by the plight and predicament of the Muslim ummah (global community), the master and disciple worked urelsttly to reform Islamic thought and reawaken the Muslim world from its deep slumber. In Paris, they established an institute for socio-political reform in the Muslim world and published their famous journal al-urwa al-uuthqa (The Unbreakable Bond) - a phrase which appears twice in the Qur’an and refers to those people who place their absolute trust in Divine power and judgement. Through this journal, Abduh and his mentor launched a blistering intellectual assault on the European colonial powers, especially the British who at the time exercised power in India and Egypt, and these countries soon became the main focus of their political agitation. Their call for the masses to rise against the colonial powers and liberate their lands from Western domination, instandy turned Abduh and al-Aghani into heroic figures m many parts of the Muslim world. And although al-Afghani was a powerful thinker who possessed an encyclopaedic mind, unfortunately he exhausted much of his physical and intellectual energy in uncoordinated s^<^u^-^|^<^]^iitical activism.
By contrast, Abduh sought to explore and rethink the entire Islamic intellectual framework in order to de^’isc a new educational methodology


duce a new
©
©


formulated
which would be relevant for his time. In so doing he hoped to combat the forces of Westernisation and secularism which threatened to overwhelm the Muslim world. Abduh and al-Afghanis political ideas and religious thoughts
most eloquently in al-uriva al-wuthqa — struck a chord with the masses in many parts of the Muslim world. In response, the British authorities in Egypt imposed a ban on their journal, but it was regularly smuggled into the country where it acquired a large following. After publishing only eighteen issues, the journal became defunct due to lack of funding, censorship and political restrictions. Yet, within a relatively short period, it had created a huge political stir in the Muslim world.
After the demise of al-urwa al-wuthqa in 1884, Abduh left Paris and returned to Beirut where he gathered around him a number of talented young intellectuals and activists, including Muhammad Rashid Rida who became one of his most able and trusted disciples. Abduh then lost contact with al-Afghani and the political situation in his native Egypt began to improve, so the British authorities allowed him to return to Cairo in 1888. Now considered to be an eminent Islamic thinker and jurist, he was appointed a judge (qadi). Over the next decade, he changed and re-formulated his views on many aspects of Islam and worked tirelessly to develop a balanced approach to Islamic thought and jurisprudence in the light of his existential condition. He wrote scores of articles, treatises and a partial commentary on the Qur’an. He always expressed his views on I Islam and Islamic jurisprudence in a clear and forthright manner. His most famous book was RisaLat al-Tawhid (A Treatise on Divine Unity) I in which he developed a fresh and challenging exposition of Islamic philosophy and theology in the light of Wenem modernity. According to Abduh, although reason and revelation are two distinct sources of knowledge, they are not contradictory; rather they are two complensenauy sources of knowledge. As such, both reason and revdation are necessary for developing a compre-I hensive and authentic interpretation of Islamic
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jj^o^oo^ltical, ttaofogical, ethical and legal	I
flight. Much confusion and chaos, he argued»	I
h(^l^(^come set ’in tta Muslim m’ind and morak jue to the Islamic scholar’s failure to relate the fuda^mnral principles of Islam to their existen-	I
nJ redities. In other words, Abduh was of the 1 opinion that the universal principles of Islam are 1 tiindess and unchangeable, but our existential onniiton constantly changes and evolves; thus ' rhe principles of Islam must always underpin our pusonal as well as collective actions.
His reformist (or modernist) approach to Mlamic thought and jurisprudence enabled him io refute the practice of taqlid (uncritical imitation of tradition). Instead he argued in favour of yrtiW (exercising individual scholarly judgement or discretion). Influenced by the ‘critical |unsprudence’ of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shatibi, die renowned Andalusian Islamic jurist and thinker, Abduh believed it was the Muslim failure to exercise ijtlhad on a continuous basis which hdped to create the unfavourable circumstances in which the Muslim world found itself at the time. Blind or uncritical imitation of tradition not only undermined the Muslim's self-belief and confidence, it also curtailed all forms of cteetivity and fresh thinking among tta MusTim scholars and intellectuals. In order to reinvigorate the Muslim mind and regenerate Islamic soc'ceties, he, like al-Shatibi, called for a return to the original sources of Islam, namely the Qur’an andl the authentic Prophetic sunnah. A fresh approach to, and understanding of, the two
fundamental scriptural sources of Warn would, he	enable the Muslims to break out of tta
cyck of intellectual poverty, soc’h1 ^generation and political subjugation, and usher in a new era of peace, progress and development across the Muslim world.
After working as a judge for about a decade, in 1899 Abduh was appointed Grand Mufti of Egypt, which was the highest judicial post in tta country; ta a|so became a memtar of the Egyptian Legislative Council. During his period as Grand Mufti, he carried out much-needed reform of the judicial system and sponsored the ptahcation of tta renowned journa1 al-rnanar (Tta Lighthoute), which was founded by hh disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida back in i898. Six years after becommg the Grand Mufti, Abduh died at the age of fifty-four ata was buried in Cairo. However, his religious ideas I	and ttaugtas continued to ta championed for
I	anottar three tacatas by Rashid Rida, who aho
1 authored a comprehensive biography of Abduh I under the title of Tarikh al-Ustadh al-Imam I Muhammad Abduh. His efforts to reconcile the | timeless values and principles of Islam with the new challenges and realities of his time earned Abduh much praise from his admirers as well
• ••/■*	I • •	•
as criticism from many religious conservatives. However, as the ‘father of Islamic modernism’, his reformist ideas and thoughts have influenced generations of Islamic scholars, thinkers and reformers a^ow the Mushm woti^ especially in Egypt and Indonesia.
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SIR MUHAMMAD IQBAL
Sir Muhammad Iqbal (b.1877 - d.1938).

DURING THE LATE nineteenth and early twentieth century, India produced some of the most influential Muslim leaders, thinkers and wnteis of the modem period. Not willing to live under British rule, the Indian Muslims
spearheaded the Indian liberation movement. Thus influential Muslim leaders like Mawlana
Muhammad Ali Jauhar of the khilafat fame; AKM Fazlul Haq, better known as sher-i bangla (or the ‘lion of Bengali, and Muhammad Ali Jinnah, who became known as quaid-i-azam (or the great leader’) rallied the Muslim masses and urged them to liberate their country from foreign occupation. And in so doing they left their indelible marks in the annals of modern history. Celebrared Indian Muslim scholars and writers
of the nme induded Allama Shibli Numani,
the famous author of Sirat un-Nabi (Biography of the Prophet); Sayyid Amir Ali, the renowned
jurist and popular author of The Spirit of Islam' Abdullah Yusuf Ali, the celebrated translator
and interpreter of the Qur’an into English, and last but not least, Mawlana Abul Kalam Azad, the towering Islamic intellectual and author of Tayuman al-Quran (a commentary on the Qur’an). Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the hugely influential Muslim thinker and poer-phiiosopher of
the subcontinent, belonged to this generation of outstanding Indian Muslims. His original poetic output, coupled with his invaluable contribution to Islamic thought and philosophy, has today made him a household name especially in Iran and the subcontinent.
Muhammad Iqbal's date of birth is hotly contested by the historians. Some say he was born in 1873; others say he was born in 1877, while according to others he was born in 1876. However, the majority of his biographers say he was born in 1877. His ancestors were Hindu Brahmins who originally hailed from Kashmir and embraced Islam during the seventeenth century. Later, they left the Kashmir valley and setded in Sialkot in the Punjab, located between the historic citadel of Lahore and Kaabmir. Iqbal was born in Sialkot into a lower-middle class Muslim family. A tailor by profession, his father, Nur	was
an illiterate Sufi who owned a small business. The
modest income he generated from his business enabled him to lead a simple but comfortable lifestyle. Young Iqbal grew up under the watchful gaze of his devout father, who enrolled him at his local maktab (religious school) where he received elementary education in Persian, Arabic, Urdu and aspects of Islamic sciences under the tuteaage
4S^^yyid Mir Hasan. As an expert in !s|amic and classica1 persian and Urdu Ureramre, ifoHasin encouraged Iqba| to |earn Persian and i|«lu poetry; Aus he read and teairm to comp°se ^rry whi|e he was sriU ’in h’is reens. Iqba1 was student whose poeric imagination and A impressed M’ir Hasam who encouraged Inm to enro| at Ae Scotch M’ission Schoo| ’in yjlkt^t where he took his matriculation examina-|tion in 1893*
When he was sixteen, Iqbal joined the Scotch | Miisson College (the present-day Murray Col-lea) and successfully completed his intermediate studies. During this period he married the daughher of a local physician and she bore him three chiidren, two daughters and a son. At the age of about nineteen, he moved to Lahore and enrolled at the Government College. Here he studied Arabic, English literature and philosophy under the guidance of Sir Thomas Arnold, a dis-angaiihed British Orientalist and author of The , baching(1896), who encouraged him to pursue higher education. As a prominent scholar and historian of Islam, Sir Thomas was a lecturer ir Aligarh's Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College where he collaborated closely with Allama Shibli Numani before moving to Lahore; he was also welL-mown for his fair and sympathetic views about Islam. Inspired by Sir Thomas's love of learning and scholarship, Iqbal hoped to pursue higher education in Europe in order to widen his intellectual horizons by acquiring firsthand knowledge of modern ^7estern philosophy and sciences. After graduating with honours in Arabic and Eng|’ish Literature, and abo otaaimng a master’s degree in philosophy, he became a lecturer in Arabic at the Oriental College in Lahore; he was only twenty-three at the time.
During this period he established his reputation as a gifted poet who could compose elegant and moving verses in Urdu, which he regularly re<^itt^d in front of large audiences in mushairahs 1 (or poet’ic symposiums^ D’isringu’ished Urdu _	___ - _ ^.1. . d	m Lx N A i i-rr lx L\ n r->
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poetry. He duly obliged by writing scores of poems on romantic, nationalistic, mystical and emotional themes including Nala-i-Yatim (The Orphan's Cry), Gul-i-Pashmurdah (The Withered Rose), Tarana-i-Milli (National Anthem), Naya Shiwala (The New Altar) and Taswir-i-Dard (Picture of Grief), which instantly won him recognition throughout Lahore. During this period he failed a law exam and was unable to secure a civil service job due to medical reasons, but he did not despair and continued to teach at some of Lahore's leading institutions of higher education, including the Government and Uamu C°||eges. Following Sir Thomas Arnold's departure from Lahore for London ’in 1904, Iqbal foflowed suit and moved to England in 1905.
He arrived m Engbnd at t:he age of twentyeight and jo‘ined Trm’ity College, Cambridge, where he attended James Ward and J.E. McTag-gart's lectures on ph’dosophy, and dorety co1-laborated w’ith distinguished British Orientadists Uke Edward G. Browne and. Reynold A. Nicho1-son. Afrer obtaining a <degree m ph’dosophy, he moved, to Mumch University in Gerrnany where he pursued continental philosophy and wrote a doctoral thes’is on the devclopmern of metaphysics in Persia. Ti^c^I^eafter, he returned t:o England where he was called to the Bar at Londons Lincoln's Inn and qualified as a barrister. Iqbal's stay in Europe was an academically very successful period for him; it was also one of the most intellectually and spiritually defining moments of his life. In Europe, he closely studied European philosophy and thought, and observed Western culture and civilisation at first-hand, but what he saw both shocked and surprised him. Full of life and vitality, he found the European people friendly, hardworking and studious. Thanks to their eagerness to study and explore the wonders of creation, a culture of learning and inquisitiveness emerged in Europe which enabled the Europeans to make great strides in philosophy, science and technology. By contrast, the Muslim world (which was once the pioneer of ^renre, philosophy, cuhure and cmhsation) now seemed to tarn to have become stuck 'in the par The
poets of the time "inc|uded Nawab ^Airza Khan Dagh and Mirza Arshad, who rated Iqbal very highly and encouraged him to compose more
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ngour and vitalit^’ of Europem cwihsmon c°mpared with the sprite and decadent condi-n°nofLIamK thought and cutaire ww bound to shock and alarm a proud Muslim like Iqbal, who now began to explore his own faith, its meaning and purpose in the modem world.
Iqbal had left India in 190$ as a young scholar, poet and nationalist, but his stay in Europe radically transformed his view of Islam and its place and role in history’. Living in an incsea-singh' W<ssteesr-dominated political, economic, educational and cultural landscape, he began to see his faith in a different light. Detached from the somanticltm of the past, the nationalism of his own time and the materialism philosophies of the West, he explored European thought and culture and the challenges which confronted the Muslim world then, in the light of the timeless values and pnnciples of Islam. The results of his intellectual inquiry and evaluation again shocked and disturbed him: if Western civilisation had made great progress in the fields of science and technology, it did so ar the expense of moral and spiritual advancement. This, in his opinion, did nor constitute progress or advancement; it was similar co building a castle on shifting sand; a disaster waiting ro happen. As for the Islamic world, although the A lush ms were in possession of the final Divine revdaition, he felt the Muslims had become obsessed with the form
returned home a. committed Tvluslim, having discovered how fragile the foundations of modern Western civilisation were, and tried to reawaken bis felloxv Muslims from their slumber. As a gifted poet and philosopher, Icqbal expounded his ideas and thoughts in his elegant and powerful poetry, which he wrote in both Urdu and Persian. He analysed and criticqtied modern philosophy and science through the philosophical lens of Islam, and attempted to reinvigorate Tvlvislim thought and ctilttire E>y creating a synthesis between Islamic and modern ''OCZiestern thought, culture and values.
The period from 1908 to 1936 was the most intellectually productive period of his life. As a (qualified laxvy^er he could have earned a lucrative salary and led a luxurious lifestyle, but instead he chose to teach philosophy at the Government College in Lahore and p ractice law on a part-time basis. This enabled him to earn enough to live comfortably and devote all his spare time and energy' to developing his ideas and thoughts on how to reconstruct Islamic thought and reinvigorate Muslim soci eties in the face of VUestern political, intellectual and cultural domination of
the Islamic world. Icjbal expounded his religious ideas and philosophical thoughts in scores of books of poetry published over more than thirty years. Thus, the z Z’(Complaint) and Jausab-
rather the spint of the Divine scripture; and this contributed to the gradual otsificltton of the Muslim mind, thought, culture and civilisation. This prompted him co explore ways in which he could revitalise the Muslim mind and thought, and expose the dangers inherent in scientific and cultural progress which lacked the moral and spiritual dimension of humanity. After leaving London in 1908, he returned home to India at the age of thirty-one and began to explore the problems and predicaments of modern civilisation in the light Of Islamic values and principles. Like Malik ben Nabi, the eminent Algerian social scientist and Islamic thinker, and Sayyid Qutb, the Egyptian Islamic ideologue, Iqbal went ro the West in search of knowledge and wisdom bur
i-Shiktva (Response to Complaint) appeared in 1911; they were followed t>y	z—A^Z*z/zZz (The
Secrets of the Self) in 1915. Three years later, his Azzzzzz/^-z-^cZ’Z/zzzZz (The Mysteries of Selflessness) xvas published; likewise, J^zytmi-i-JWashriq (.Message of the FC^r) appeared in 1923, while i9zzzz^-z-iOzz/-zz (The Call of the Caravan Bell) followed a year later. Thereafter, ^CrzZ»z//'-/-d//z/?/ (The Persian Psalms) appeared in z<>2.y; th is was followed byTVamab (The Song of Eternity') in 1932., while	z\/zZ?zVZ (CTaE>riel s W^ing), Zarbi-
(The Stick of Moses) and ^^iuSban-i-Mijaz (Gift of the Hijaz) were published in 1935,
1936 and 1938, respectively.
Heavily influenced by th thoughts of al-Ghazali, the clast of the eleventh centu
e religious ideas and
icono-al-Din

Rumi, the renowned thirteenth century Sufi poet 1 jnd thinker, as well as the philosophical ideas of \ se^i^lsil European thinkers like Efenri Bergson, \ Fniench Nietzsche and JEL. McTaggart, Iqbal \ deveopeed a powerful and dynamic philosophy	1
w^iiJh called on the Muslims to rise tip and	1
boMy face the challenges posed by Western mo-	1
dernity, tecuiarislm and nationalise. Couched \ in poetic language and a degree of philosophical I S)phllutiction, his message was as simple as it 1 was effective: he urged the N^uslims to take their \ demy in their own hands by freeing themselves	1
from European colonial rule, and to rediscover ' the creativity and dynamism that is inherent in the mean’rng and message of Isla^. Iqbal made this point most eloquently in a series of lectures he deUvered between 192.8 and 192.9 at the uni-ve^sities of Madras, Hyderabad and NAyyore. Later published, as T7?e R^ec^i^isltruction. Of Religious Tl^h^ought in Islam, in these lectur^es, he attempted to refolrmUats Islamic thought in the light of modem ^Western scientific and philosophical thought, and did so without completely breaking away from the traditional Isla^mic worldview. The lack of intellectual creativity, philosophical tophilstcaaion and cultural vitality in the | MUm world had contributed, he felt, to the gradual ^cIu11 of	culture and civilisa-
tion. Hs therefore urged ths Muslims to engage
In a continuous process of ijtihacl (or exercise of individual judgement) in order to reinvigorate Islamic thought and culture.
If Iqbal was an outstanding Islamic thinker, then he was also one of the greatest Urdu poets since TvHr Taqi Tvllr and N4lrza Asacltillah IChan Ghalib. Far from being an intellectual recluse, he urged bAuslims to become activists and lead a vibrant life underpinned by Islamic morals and values. He practised what he preached and became actively involved in Indian politics. He served as a member of Punjab Legislative Council, was knighted in 192.2. and became the i president of AAl-India Tvluslim League in 1930, \	thus occupying a prominent position in Indian
\	public life. It was during his tenure as president
\ of the Muslim League that he developed the idea of creating a separate homeland for the N/luslims of India. Later, in 194.7, N4uhammad Ali Jinnah pursued and realised his vision in the form of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. Iqbal did not live long enough to witness this momentous event; he died of illness at the age of sixty-one and was buried next to the famous Badshahi mosque in Lahore. As the national poet of Pakistan and an influential Islamic thinker, Iqbal’s poetry and message continues to inspire Ivluslims to this day; he is especially popular in Pakistan, Iran, India and Bangladesh.
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ABUL HASAN AL-SHADHILI
ACCORDING TO A famous Prophetic rradi-wo • WfAl . at the turn of every century there *2 emerge a nmjddiii (or religious regenerator) rio uaT all the Muslims back to the original, pnsnne message of Islam. Renowned Muslim rafeo. reformers and personalities like Umar ihn Abd akAm. Abu Hanifah. Malik ibn Anas, i Shaft 'j. Ahmad ibn Hanbal. al-Ghazali, Ibn
Tirmnvah. Shaibkh Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah UfJlah were considered ro be religious regen-a*<«mof rheir tune. But eminent Sufi sages like Haan al-Rain. Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Jalal al-Dn Room Khwa/ah Naqshband, Shihab al-Din Csur Suhnwardj. Mum aJ-Din Chishti and
*«ojb af-Din hibbr (do contributed immensely ' the psceeunon and dissemination of Islam as a rehpon an* a wav of life) were nor considered s> be	as radiiy as the former. Yer, had
* tot &en far the salunr efforts of these great •p-ncual qpms of Islam, the forces of materialism aad fredomm would have overwhelmed the Mt^im. wvnida Jong time ago. Of the numerous Sri Uftkrn sanjak) which emerged in the Mmltr- r<rid over the last fourteen centuries, Tn	t^.-t'a.diyydh and the chishti-
to be the most popular and
• Havrcver. the Sufi Order founded by
Abul Hasan al-Shadhili, the great North African Sufi scholar and sage, also played a pivotal role in the preservation of Islamic thought and practices in N th Afri ca, as well as the dissemination of Islam across Europe and Ame^rica.
Abul Hasan Adi ibn Abdullah al-Shachiili, known as Imam Shadhili for short, was born in the district of Ghunaara, located close to modern Ceuta in Morocco. I—lis family me^m^t^t^rs were devout ^Tusli^ms and adherents of v^aliki jurisprudence, and traced their lineage back to the Prophet through his gr^j^<^.s<on, Hasan ibn Ali. Brought up and educated in an Isla^mic environment, young Shadhili absorbed Is^;^i^mic knowledge and wisdom from his faimily members before he went on to pursue further and higher education under the guidance of luminaries such as ^Muhammad Abu Abdullah ibn Harazin. Living during the relatively peaceful rule of the al-Mohads (this dynasty was fo	in the tmiddle of the twelfth century by
Ab	ullah Muhammad ibn Abdu^l^l^ah ibn Tu-
rn art, a pr^jmi.^ent No^rth African Islanaic refc^im^e^r of the time), Shadhili became a devout student of Isl am from an early age. He was such a talented student that he gained r^<^<ognition throug^hout his locality for his vast knowledge of Isla^mic sciences while he was still in his early twenties.
His knowledge of Islamic jurisprudence, es-yjallv maliki legal thought, was so exceptional w he regularly participated in legal discus-^pns and debates with other prominent local <ho^^s. Despite being a bright student and a Aflled debater, he became bored with dry legalise debate and argumentation, and longed for -cnonal f^l^lfil^c^nt and inner peace. Thus began IB quest for a spiritual teacher who could guide fen in the ways of Islamic spirituality nd gnosis (marifii). His quest for a genuine sp ir-irual teacher and guide eventually brought him into c^i^tact with the renowned luminary Sha^ykh Abd al-Salam Fez, who at the time was based (Sufi l odge) in Jabal al-Alam engaged in spiritual retreat with his small band of disciples. When Shadhili approached Shaykh Muhish, the latter reportedly told him to go away and return after performing a full bath. When he reurned after the ritual cleansing, he was told to go back and purify himself again. Shadhili did as he was told and return	once more. For
the third time, Shaykh M.;ashish told him to go away and purify himself thoroughly. This time Shacbili understood what the master was hinting at; thus he told him that he had indeed thoroughly cleansed himself of his previous habits and practices. The first cleansing act apparently tdf^l7l^<^ld to the physical purification of the body; the second represented the rejection of all forms of unsavoury deeds and actions, and the third referred to the cleansing of the heart, mind and soul. After going through this cleansing process, the master invited Shadhili into his company and trained him in the methods of Islamic mysticism and gnosis. His time with Shaykh MLaashish reprerented a major turning point in Shadhili's life, for it was during this period that he mastered the rigorous methods of Sufism and began to experience Islamic spirituality in its highest form. As the first part ofhis life (namely that of an exoteric scholar who kept himself preoccupied with scholarly discussions and legal argumentation) came to an end, a new and fresh chapter began, one where the pursuit of spiritual illumination,

Moroccan Sufi ibn IVashish of at his zetz^i^^^'yah where he was
inner peace and contentment became his main priority in life.
After completing his training with Shaykh N/lashish, Shadhili left his native N4orocco and moved to a town called Shadhila in Tunisia; henceforth hc became known as Imam Shadhili. r>uring his stay in Tunisia he engaged in spiritual retreat for long periods and gathered around him a small band of followers who helped him to establish a zaunyyah in 1228. It was during one of his retreats here that hc claimed to have been blessed with a vision wherein he was instructed to go out and call thc locals back to the original, pristine message of Islam. In response, hc trained his disciples in Islamic sciences and spirituality, and then sent them to thc local towns and villages to propagate Islam. This movement later became known as tariqah al-shadhiliyyah (or thc shadhiliyyah Sufi Order).’The locals responded to his cal I xvi th much enthusiasm and became adherents of the shadhiliyyah Order. Islamic spirituality — as championed by Shadhili — thus spread across Tunisia, Morocco and many other parts of North ATrica during his own lifetime. Indeed, the message of this tariqah became so popular that even the local ruler and his family became staunch followers ot this Sufi brotherhood. Later, during his visit to thc Islamic Last to perform the sacred pilgrimage to Makkah, Shadhili came into contact with the Ayyubid ruler, Sultan al-Az.iz,, the second son ot the famous Salah al-Din Ayyubi (Saladin), who, impressed by Shadhili's spiritual accomplishments, ottered him one ot the great towers overlooking the historic Lgyptian city ot Alexandria so he could establish a zaiuiyyah there. Tde accepted the Sultan's gift and returned to Tunisia wi th a view to revisiting Egypt at a later date.
In izq.4, at the age of forty-seven, Shadhili claimed to have been blessed with another vision wherein he was instructed to leave Tunisia and go to Egypt to propagate Islam there. Accompanied by his family, friends and disciples, he left North Africa he established multi-Hoo red
►
and moved to Alexandria where a shadhil^iyyah zazuiyyah inside the tower which had been given to
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»	So1 mam vren earlier,
. a -m mtfhmKoo for his move from v_ _ • i r-v coeW he that the sfaihifryvah
T < <	•
v ta~ i ttm become a permanent pan of ** Sma V^mm trwiKapc1 and he decided to ~ vitl k* Ep 7* w let m extend its influence »•* TMa immanent tax ttare Either way m W amW « fcvp' Mwdhili received a warm h® the Eppcun people in general and the rfrp*»»1 wtata Government official and p*p in paukuibr l^us, luminaries Br IL-	ihn Ahd al-S2lam, who was a
mr	on Isbm. ShavM a1-Mundhl^i,
d trniMDt	i junst, and Abul Path a|-Wasiti,
’r^n^rtxnt nfcnoA S)ufi linker and sage, sup-pwtd tr dl'°m to revive blamic teachings and
■■wap*	' *- *
Trained in both the exoteric (zahiri} and c-kttk .AweO dimensions of Islam. ^adhiK
dextfoped an harmonious synthesis between the poktka| and qpintual teachings of |s|am, and m so dw he won the hearts and mmds of dr tayptian peopie. As an expert in uadiuonal idamK kiares opoidly in fiqh (Islamic ju-raprudm’e' and huMM (Pro]^l^<^irtc traditions), he coftfimdr emphasised rhe importance of «fi»ng to the Prophetic norms and pracuces in dr ^rsmt of’ mnnca1 itaminarion. Adherence
w dr Prophetic artiuh, he argued, was a sine quie* fa success on the mysucal path. In this
aspm. ta understanding: and interpretation ot Sann ms no different from ttat of other
pot S_s> hie Abd al-Qadir al-Jitai, Khwajah ■\aoustxand and Mu’in aPDin Ctahti. To prove irat than was no oontraihauon between tta
rnpheoc war (ash) al-annah) and the ways uaV he took pan in the Battle of aJ-mcic where the Mushms fought against tta an-den led hv S Louis of France. He instaed
sc mmig pan m the tarde, despite taing btad, aad ihaebir pro-cd that one doos not have to beoaB a hffmir io be a Sufi. On tta contrary, to aq’ed it was possible ro lead a normal, •■doanr ta as did the Prophet Muhammad, •ix- m	the tuimur °f Islamic spintu’^
The age of Shadhili was indeed one of the most significant periods in the annals of Sufism. It was during this period that scores of influential Sufis emerged in different parts of the Muslim world; they kept the flame of Islam burning across the Islamic world, and did so in the face of ovetrvhelming political, social and cultural challenges which confronted the ^4uslims at the time. Some of these great luminaries included Mu’in al-^^in Chishti, Shihab al-Din Umar Suhrawardi and Jalal al-Din Rumi in the East and Abu Madyan Shu’aib al-hdaghrebi, Muhyi al-Din ibn al-Arabi, Abd al-Salam ibn Mashish and Abd al-Haq ibn Sabin in the Islamic West. These influential Sufis inspired the Muslim masses to reject the forces of matc^iialism and self-indulgance which threatened to c^v^e•I^w^E^<llm Islamic societies both in the East and the West. At the same time, the ^Musllm world faced a serious political and military threat from the Mongol hordes. As it transpired, the Mongols soon overran the fragile defence put up by the Muslims and marched into Baghdad, the capital of the Abbasid Caliphate, in 12.58 and reduced the great city to rubble. Shadhili received the news of the fall of Baghdad while he was on his way to Mabdcah to perform his last pilgrimage. As a proud ^duslirn, he must have been shocked and horrified by this tragedy. But, deep down, he probably knew that it was none other than the Muslims who had brought this disaster on themselves by cr^j^iting unnecessary political disunity and division within the ummah (global Muslim community) by championing tribal factionalism and materialistic values and practices at the expense of Islajmic unity and solidarity.
Unlike, for example, Jalal al-Din Rumi or Ibn al-Arabi, Sh^^hili did not write any books or treatises. Instead, he preferred to expound the meaning and message of Islam and Islamic spini^i^ia^iiry through regular lectures, which he delivered from the mosque he founded in Egypt. He also trained hundreds of disciples who spread throughout North Africa and Egypt and began to popularise his teachings. The main focus of his teachings was the attai^nment of inner purification
,-Japritual dtammauon through the inc^css^nt rrc^oet^ff^^^b*t; or mvocation of Divine Nam^c^s gd Attributes (al-asma wdl sifat). Unlike Abu \idibn aEu1 Khair of M^ayhana (wlio practised $ extreme form of asceticism (z,^#^M)> S^h^<^l^ili g^^n^ed from such practices; instead he practised gd preached a balanced and moderate form of ’ttkism which sought to uplift and etavate the with^iut tarming the flesh. After ^^h^t^Utari's jfiaih at tta age of sixty-onc, coflect’ions of h’is araaatons, or litanies (adkhar)y were published f his prominent d^oples (such as Abud Abt’s ll-Mursi) and later became the bedrock of sha-ihhyyah teachings. These collections included Hx’/i d-Bahr Unvocation of the taa), Wtzh il-Nasr (Invocauon of Help) and Hizb al-Barr llnwocaii^n of tta EartlU. Later on, Ahmad *ibn Mutammad bn Ata’Allah al-'lskandar'i, who w’s one of a-^-Mursi's successors, authored scores of m^^’^(ii^al treatises including Kitab al-Hikam (The Bx^lk of Aphorisms), wherein he syssematicaHy detlneated the fundamental tenets of this tariqah for tta benefit. of ^stenty.
Subsequently, tta teachings of this Stm O^rder flouristad across N<»rth Afnca (especially in Morocco) under the guidance of eminent North African Sufis like Shaykh Muhammad ibn Sulaiman al-Juzu li, Shaykh Abdullah al-w	J
Ghazwani and Sharif Mawlay al-Arabi al-Darqawi. Thanks to the efforts of Shaykh Abd al-Rahman Illish, Shaykh Ahmad al-Alawi and Shaykh Muhammad al-Hashimi, the teachings of this Sufi Order have also spread across Europe and America. Distinguished European Sufis like Rene Guenon (Abd al-Wahid Yahya), Frithjof Schuon (Isa Nur al-Din Ahmad al-Shadhili al-D^arqawi al-Alawi al-Maryami), Titus (Ibrahim) Burckhardt and Martin Lings (Abu Bakr Siraj al-Din) were profoundly influenced by shadhiliyyah teachings and practices. Buried in the village of Humaithra on the coast of the Red Sea, Imam Shadhili’s enduring message of Islamic morality, ethics, spirituality and gnosis continues to influence millions of Muslims across North Africa, Egypt, Sudan, Turkey, Iran, parts ot East Africa and the Balkans to this day.
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(b.1703 - d.1762)
As THE SIGNS of Islamic political, eaonomic and tfltdkcnul decline became al1 too dear for
nwx to see during (he early years of the eighteenth orrun, tta once-great dynastic powers ||r the < taomans. Safavids and the Mugha|s txxd duikme* at home rnd externa1 threats h c foirngp powers. T^ieir fai|ure to rbress tta mounung political. economic and inte||ec-ts^ cnst which confronted ttam at the nme
their politica| authority at tame aid node them increasingly vulneraMe to the snh.&oas European colonial powers. Caught Deweer. 1 rock and a hard pUce, the Muslim rwea of the tune srruggkd to mantain their gn| oe power. Amidst the prevailing chaos and or^wx1. however. there emerged a numtar of llB•lable Muslim sdtalars and reformers who


r |ives to the revival of aubentic
lur-* teachings and ^rcuces. and fought va|-amh iu n jvtiuiLe Islamic culture and society. these scholars and reformers were not in
a	to organne |arge armies and mst^ate
aikun icuon against the encroabing foreign pn<T the. neverttaksis managed to defend d^M^^on kbnuc values and principles at i juud * * * * h» Muslim hisvofry One such re-■Mdcrue mdleuiu? and rdormer was Shah
Wa^iullah, who emerged to champion Islamic thought, culture and practices at a ume wtan Muslim India was passing through one of the most difficult periods in its history.
Qutb al-Din Ahmad ibn Abd al-Rahim, better known as Shah 'Waliullah Dihlawi, was born in the Indian district of Muzaffarnagar into a prominent Nlusliim family of religious scholars and Sufi lunainaries. His father, Shah Abd al-R;ahim> was a notable Islamic scholar and exponent of Sufism who traced his ancestry back to the Prophet through one of his grandsons, and also considered famous Indian Sufis such as Shaykh A^tmad Sirhindi, Khwajah Baqi Billah and Abd al-Haqq MEhaddith Dihbwi to be his spiritual progenitors. As a respected scholar of Islamic sciences, especially that of hanafi jurisprudence, Shah Abd al-Rahim helped to compile the ^^taiva-i^^O^^rigiri (R^eli^giic^us Edicts of Alamgir), a famous compendium of hjanafi jurisprudence, at the request of the great Mughal Emperor Awrangzeb Alam^g^ii’. Widely respected for their family’s services to Islam and unflin^l^hing support for the Mug^hals, Shah Abd al-Rahim’s father, Shah \Xaiih al-Din Ghazi, had served as a commander in the Ndughal army and was awarded the title of ghazi (or w^f^Iric^r) by
>^mt Awrangze^b on account of his cxccp-brav^iry and |oya|ty.
StohWahulhh spent h’ts early years m Mu-^ftfr.igar and then moved to Ddl™ whh his ixt where the htter had essablished madrasah~ a religious seminary. ir which he ^ditktamic sciences. Shah ^^ahunah therefore -f» up in Ddhi under the care of his father and ^irnnted the entire Qur'an to memory by the it d* seven. He then stud’ied Arablc, Per<tan
■d tra^ini^nal Islamic sciences including tafiir Qu’arnc exegesis), hadith (P^^ophetic tradi-nor«sh fiqh (jurisprudence) and mantiq (|ogic) | m^Hnv^aS^-h^rti^ra^nn)^)^ah. After completing his tf&rgraduate studies at BReen. he marr*ied . hit unfotrunatcly his w'ife d’ied a few years Uter. During th'is pe^’iod his father 'introduced j him to	and he received iritiafior ’into
' the (hisS)tiyyah, naqshbandiyyah and qadiriyyah Orders tafore resuming bis h’igher education m taunic aciences. |n 1719. wtan Shah ^Wal*iu|lah
was ody sixteen. bs father d'ied and suddenly the ful| opeeational responsibiVities of madrasah-l^rr^hiiniry^|ah) fell on his shou|ders. However. he proved (o be a competent young man who not ody rnanage<d be tdmin’isiraiive affairs of the teminary,	also stairted teaching there.
For the next decade he remained ^eoccuip^ wkh the a^t^iinr^v^i^;^(^'ion of the seminary. and. m ta spare ume he pursued advanced studies and (anarch 'into the Islamic sciences, philosop»hy,
mysticism. tag’ic. history. aspects of iradliionr| medicine and mathematics. During bis period, ta read wid^ely and. axpardad his lnte|lectrrl horizons so he could, b'ink m a multi-disi’lp|inrry way. Convinced that he hrd. attained lntatactur| maturity. he then went to Makk-b to perform the sacred pi|grimrga•, he was on|y iwanty-eight at the time. After complaiing the hajj, he stayed 'in Kbkkb and Madin^ for over a year and aigaged m fbber study and research m be Islamic sciences. espe^aUy in hadith and ^i^qh under be mtelage of such prom’inent schobrs as
Abu Wir M^h^mmad. bn |brahim al-Kurb and A||ah ^Maghrebi. who taught • him hadith and aspects of fiqh. Shah WaTiullah
then received iriiirtlor into the shadhiliy^yah Sufi Ordkr. which was w’idety fohowed m Egypt and ober Arb countries at be i|m^a, and he c|osely observed be s^<cial. pol|i’lir|, econom'ic and spir-'ii^r^r| co	fion of the Miushms m Arabia. Though
he did not meet h’is contamporrry. Muhammad ibn Abd al-Wahhab the famous Arabian |slam*ic reformer. his stay m Arabia arriched h'is know-ledga of |slam and enaMed h’im to expe^ania and matyse be condit'ion of Musrims m the haartlrnd of bhm at first hand.
As a ^rcept'ive thinker and gifted 'inte|laciua|. Shb W^iblb prafarrad to matyse and evalu^ h^tes. whether bey were ra^|gious or obarwisa, m a systematic and muki-dbophraiy w^. He ^as also m be hahd of retatmg bings to beir contingancras. raber ban ana|ysing bings m isolation from the w’ider plctura. NChri he saw during h'is s^'ifurn "m A^H- corfirmed h'is suspicion bat the problanls which corfrorted. the Mu^s|’n^s m bbr were io1 un’ique; the Mus|ims of Arab’ia, as well as ober |s|rmic nrt'ions. also srfferad from be same pradicrmant, namely be M.uslirn preoccupation rnd ebsessior wifh the form of |^s|rm af the axpersa of ifs subsfanca. He feb fhe fai|ure of be M^u^sl'im scho|ars and ’intallactuals fo ^bess be new cha|lerges wHch confronied htam'ic socief*i^s — hofh thao^atiial|y and practica|ly — ha|pad to create bis s^rry stafe ^f affairs. Cowing ihri ihe protdems wh’teh Mus|ims fkced at be ume couH not be a^ress^ w’ithoui reformulating |slrmii borght m a systematic rnd ho|’istic wry (focusing on bob be material and spiritrrl spheres ^f |iEe), Shah Wh|-'iunrh hoped to davalop a fresh and intagrrtad unbrstrnbng of hktm'ic irrbiions ’in be |ighi of h"is existential o^m^ii'ion. Not su^nsmgjy. on h’is return to bbr he wirnessed be same socio-^titicr! commotion as he h-d seen m Ar^rb’^a. bbeb after be bath of Awrang^ (be |ast of be grert M^u^gha| rule^ ’n 1707, the Mughal dynrsvy begrn io betine rapidly as a result of ’ir^cess^lrt po|itiir| r’valry rnd mtighting w’thm fhe roya| fam’ily. The bcl’ne of Mugh^ pow^ ^td amhoriy encouraged mrny bssibnt groups rike fhe M^a^raf^lit^s. Ra|pufs. Jats and fb Sikhs fo
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huw acme and cam* out politically subversive aanin« in order to overthrow the Mughak.
.As one Mughal rufer after another tried but takd to reassert ^eir authority’ across tta empire. their grip on lndia tacanie mockingly precarious. T^ough Shab Walidhh was not a rovalist in spirit. he neventaless had no tasire to see Mughd ru|e in lndia come to an end. not c
tas because the Mu^ds were Mushms and his own ancestors had once served the Mughals w great distinction. But. as a talented scholar and thinker. he could dearly see what others faikd to perceive. namely that the Mugha| dynasty was now in deep trouNe. TTere was very httle he cou!d do ro stop de rot other dan drectk engage with the masses and encourage them to partake in educational. social and religious activities across the country. Despite the f uno^ntui^n’ and social upheaval of de time. he mspired de Mushms to rennv deir laid and strengden their commitment to Ham by uv Wamic Monk. As an mre||eorual rader dan a
/
^Imoan. Shah WTaliul^ devoted the next three decades of his l'ite to wnnng and resoadung on all aspects of |s|am. amd rn so domg ta devetaped a poworful and oompeI||lvg Llamc lnre||ecruul response to the challenges of his time. He lived ar a time of profound po|irltuJ, social, economic. cultural and inteMeauaJ crises in Mughal Hdh. when de encroadnng Europ^eans tagan to exert influence on de affairs	the nation. whde the
rergning Mughal rulers strugg|ed to restore peace and order across the vast empir^e.
After centunes of Mughal ruk. de fodan MuJims now felt threatened by de Hindus from within India. and the European colonial powers from outsita. As a nuti-disciplinury dinker. Shah Wdul^ tackled these compkx and overbppmg social. ponticd. economk. cu|turaJ, phll^c^sophltal and rehgmus issues m more than for^- books which he authored in both Arabic arnd Persian. Just as Shaykh Ahmad Sir^dr claimed to be the mujaddid (religious regenerator) d^hi age, so Shdh Wdlull;dh ct^i^i^ii^-ered himsdf to be the mujudhdof the eighteen ith century. After returning from his trip to Arabia.


I his main priority was to return to the original scriptural sources of Islam and analyse them in the context of eighteenth century Mughal India. He approached his task with great determination and resolve, writing prolifically on a wide range of Islamic disciplines, and in so doing provided Islamic answers to some of the most burning issues of his time. Some of his well-known books include Tifhiniat al-llahiyyah (The Divine Explanations), Larnahat (Flashes), S/^zzZzr (Illuminations), Sbffii al-Qulab (Curing the Heart), Budur al-Bazighah (Full Rising Moons), Izalat al-Khafa an Kbilafat al-Khulafa (Removal of Ambiguity about the Early Caliphate) and LLujjat Allah al-Balighah (Gods Conclusive Argument). In these and many7 other books, he presented a systematic analysis of historical, philosophical, theological and mystical thought, and thereby hoped to harmonise the different strands of Islamic thought to create a unified wo rldview.
Thus, for instance, he systematically examined Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi s mystical concept of wahdat al-sijuhud (‘unity of Being in perception, or unity of witnesses’) vis-d-vis Ibn al-Arabis doctrine of lu^^lnd^it al-iuiujud (‘unity of Being, or monism’), and in so doing he showed how-behind the form of the language — there existed a neutral ground where these seemingly conflicting theories of mystical experience actually converged. Indeed, he argued that there existed a common thread across all branches of knowledge which unified the core structures of human thought, even if the scholars of the past either failed to notice this generic truth, or completely overlooked it in their quest for the specific — as opposed to the full picture. This innovative approach to Islamic thought enabled Shah Waliullah to reconcile some of the most complex and controversial theories which prevailed within Islamic philosophical, theological and mystical circles at the time. In addition to phdosophy, theology and mysticism, he conducted extensive research in Islamic jurisprudence, history7, political affairs, cultural development, social morality and ethics. His Izalat a l-Khafa an Khilafat al-Khulaja is a refreshing study of early Islamic
-lCial. political and cultural history; likewise, his comentaries on al-Muwatta of Malik ibn Anas ,n both Arabic and Persian provided a detailed position of Islamic religious beliefs, morals and (thical teachings, while his treatises on Qur'anic fences are today considered to be some of the best works ever composed by an Indian Muslim in die field of Qur’anic thought and scholarship.
Shah Waliullah was convinced that Islam prooided a comprehensive modus vivendi which integraaed all aspects of human life (including the spii^’u^iual, psychological and biological nature ofhuman	without overlooking the
polnical, economic, cultural and aesthetic dimensions. The integrated concept of life envisaged by Islam had not only become completely eroded in Musllm India in both theory and practice, but to Shah WahiJ^lalh, Indian Muslims had lost touch with the original, pristine sources of Islam. That is why he translated the Qur'an into Persian, despite the opposition of the conservative ulama (rellgious scholars), so as to make the Qur'an more accessible to the masses. In addition to this, in his Hujjat A^llah al-Balighah, which is perhaps his most famous book, he developed an holi^!^liic and integrated view of life for the benefit of the Indian Muslims. He emphasised the role and importance of ijtihad (exercise of individual iudgimene) in Islamic jurisprudence and argued that through the exercise of yri-had the timeless te^i^l^iings of Islam (as preserved in the Qur an and authentic hadith) could be applied in all times
and conditions. As an indomitable champion of Islamic learning and education, Shah ^XTiliiul-lah supported the view that the Qur'an should be translated into other languages; thus his pioneering Persian translation of the Qur'an later inspired h is talented son, Shah Abd al-Aziz, to produce an Urdu translation for the first time in the history of India. This way he and his son made the Qur'an accessible to millions of people throughout the subcontinent, Muslims and nonMuslims alike.
At a time when the Indian Muslims became surrounded by nothing but doom and gloom, Shah Waliullah's refreshing and enlightening books lifted their hearts and spirits. His reformist ideas and encyclopaedic knowledge of Islam, coupled with his analytical approach to Islamic principles and practices, influenced generations of prominent Islamic scholars, thinkers and reformers across the subcontinent and elsewhere, including Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, Shah Ismail Shahid, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Muhammad al-Ghazali, Ubaidullah Sindhi, Abul Kalam Azad, Abul A'la Mawdudi and Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi. Also, for a long time, his famous Hujjat Allah al-Balighah was used as a standard textbook at al-Azhar University, one of the Muslim world's most famous seats of Islamic learning and scholarship. Shah Waliullah died at the age of fifty-nine and was buried in Meruli, a suburb of Delhi, in India.
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SHAMYL OF DAGHESTAN
Shamyl of fiDaghessan (b.1796 - d.i87i)
kMtn up and bruised by a group of local boys, Reived mining 'in self-defence and became atMete and fighter. Known for
—	—	—	fl •
THE DEMISE OF the Sonet Union during the early 1990s heralded a new era in the history of Muslim Central Asia. Historically speaking, the people of this region began to embrace Islam during the Caliphate of Uthman in the middle of the seventh century’ and, as a result, this region became a flourishing centre of Islamic learning, culture and civilisation. Also, during the heyday of Islamic rule, prominent Central Asian cities
like Bukhara, Samarqand and Tashkent became thriving centres ofbusiness and cultural exchange, positioned astride the ancient Silk Road. Thus Central Asia became a melting pot of different cultures, races and traditions, although the Caucasus later became embroiled in political unrest and turmoil. Tough, talented and unusually brave, the people of this region not only survived the honors of Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, they’ also resisted the formidable Russian and Soviet military machines for more dun a century. Being fiercely independent-minded, they resented Soviet encroachment;
indeed their desire to preserve their Islamic faith,
culture and traditions inspired them to resist the imposition of Soviet Marxsst(C>mmunist ideology throughout die region. But, following the disintegration of Soviet Union in the 1990s,

the Central Asian Muslim countries finally gained their independence, although the batde for the hearts and minds of the Caucasian people continues to this day. The man who inspired the Caucasian Muslims to rise up and liberate their homeland from Russian domination, and revive their Islamic culture and heritage was none other than the legendary Muslim warrior and freedom fighter, Shamyl of Daghestan.
Born in the village of Gimiri in North-aastern Daghestan into a noble Muslim family, Shamyl's real name was Ali, but he later became known as Imam Shamyl, for it was a popular local custom to change the names of the newborn to protect them from evil spirits. As a youngster, Shamyl studied Arabic language, literature, aspects of Islamic sciences and Sufism under the guidance of Mulla Jamal ai-Din, a local teacher and Sufi guide. He also became highly skilled in one-to-one combat and warfare. It was the custom of the Caucasian people to provide basic Islamic education to their young ones before they received training in archery, horse-riding and the use of a dagger. Brought up and trained in the ancient Caucasian tradition of chivalry and heroism, young Shamyl showed signs of intelligence and physical ability from the outset. After being badly
kreligii^s’iity and devotion to Sufi teach’ings from ntMil’age, he preferred to perform prayers and {^e in other devotional act’iv’ities at his local oque, rather than play games or take part in ^rational acuvifies. Gr’ipped by ah sorts of su^stious beliefs and practices, the people of Diagcetan hardly ventured outside their homes af^ier dark, but brave Shamyl had no time for | such imaginary fears and he regularly went out at night, perhaps to prove to his people that there were no devils lurking out there under the cover of darkness.
Like the majority of Daghestanis, he was brave, stoic and a c^i^i^’u^ited Muslim but, unlike them, | htwas not superstitious or fatalistic. His unflinching aith in the power and majesty of God left no wm for fear of men or evd sp’ir'its. In that sense, S^umyl was a true believer who attained a far superior understanding of Islam than most of his aornttymen, who had come under the spell of a nystic-cu^u-superstlttous brand of Islam. While he was in his twenties he became very fond of ekgant. Suh rotas, wtach tad to ta e’ither Hack or white in colour, and he grew a long, flowing taard m taitation	tta Prophet of hhm. At tta
same time, his extraordinary acts of valour and ch’ivkMtry’ earned h’m something, of a reputation 'in his locality. He was not only a fast runner, but he could also leap over seven-foot h’igh wafis and cut down his opponents from their horses with ease. As the naqssjbandiyyah Sufi tariqah was one of Central Asia's most widely followed Sufi Orders, S^j^myl became an adherent and exponent of this tariqah. Also known to have been a gentle and compassionate young man, he was keen to change and reform his society in the light of the authentic teachings of Islam as promulgated by great Sufis like Khwajah Naqshband and his disciples. However, given the widespread ignorance and stubbornness of his people — and the incessant inter-tribal rivalry and infighting which pre,^v^il<^,d in the Caucasus at the time, especially in Daghestan - he knew it would not be an easy



task to ctange and reform h’is swiety. Bm he did not fose taart; he presevered and w°rked hard to ’improve h’is people's existent’^ condkiom
Aware of his predecessors' attempts to eradicate superstitious beliefs and practices from their society, and unify Daghestan and the neighbouring States in order to face the challenges which confronted their people, Shamyl knew it was the petty religious-cum-political differences within his society which represented the main obstacle to unity and solidarity. Unless such differences were surmounted or put aside, he felt it would not be possible to unify and organise his people to put up a united front against their external enemies. And ahhough historically the batde for the hearts and m’inta of the peopk of Daghestan and the ^ghbour’ing States was first mmared by the Naqshabandi Sufi Mulla Muhammad of Yarghi long before Shamyl’s time, his mission was later champ’ioned by the ghazi (or warrior) Muhammad ibn Ismail of Gi^ri (who was also known as Ghazi Mulla) and his successor Hamzah Beg (who became the second imam, or spir’itual teaden of Daghestan and Chechnya). But it was Shamyl who was destined to bring abom wde-rangmg soda! aid religious reform in and around Daghestan, and in so doing unite his people under his leadership to fight against Russian encroachment. While he was still in his early thirties, Shamyl had gathered around him a small band of followers who recognised him as their religious leader and spiritual guide, and together they travelled across Daghestan and Chechnya in order to educate their people and unite them under the banner of Islam. Shamyl and his disciples received a favourable reception from the locals, who soon began to learn more about Islam.
This way, Shamyl and his disciples began to exercise considerable influence on their people. And although it is true that the Caucasian people were Muslims who regularly attended mosques, sent their children to their village maktab (religious school) and were taav’dy influenced by the naqshbandiyyah Sufi tariqab* they nevertheless comm^d. to lead their daily fives m accordance
SHAMYL OF DAGHESTAN
■ ^hamyl oR
(b.1796 - d.1871)

THE DEMISE OF the Soviet Union during the early 1990s heralded a new era in the history of Muslim Central Asia. Historically speaking, the people Of this region began to embrace Islam during the Caliphate of Uthman in the middle ofthe seventh cenrury and, as a result, this region became a flourishing centre of Islamic learning, culture and civilisation. Also, during the he^'day Of Islamic rule, prominent Central Asian cities like Bukhara, Samarqand and	became
thriving centres ofbusiness and cultural exchange, positioned astride the ancient Silk Road. Thus Central Asia became a melting pot of different cultures, races and traditions, although the Caucasus later became embroiled in political unrest and turmoil. Tough, talented and unusually brave, the people of this region not only survived the horrors of Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, they also resi:^i^^^<d the formi- I dable Russian and Soviet military machines for more than a century, Being fier<a^l^j^r mdepend-ent-minded, the}' resented Soviet encroachment;	I
r	I
indeed their desire to preser^'e their Islamic faith, culture and traditions inspired them to resist the imposition of Soviet Maxiit-Ccmmunist	I
ideology throughout the region. But, following the disintegration ofSoviet Union in the 1990s,	I
I the Central Asian Muslim countries finally gained their independence, although the battle | for the hearts and mmds of the Caucasun peopk continues to this day. The man who inspired the I Caucasian Muslims to rise up and liberate their I homeland from Russian domination, and revive their Islamic culture and heritage was none other than the legendary' Muslim warrior and freedom fighter, Shamyl of Daghestan.
Born in the village of Gimiri in North-asstern Daghestan into a noble Muslim family, Shamyls real name was Ali, but he later became known as Imam Shamyl, for it was a popular local custom to change the names of the newborn to protect them from evil spirits. As a youngster, Shamyl studied Arabic language, literature, aspects of Islamic sciences and Sufism under the guidance of Mulla Jamal al-Din, a local teacher and Sufi guide. He also became highly skilled in one-to-one combat and warfare. Is was the custom of the Caucasian people to provide basic Islamic education to their young ones before they received traning in archery, horse-riding and the use of a dagger. Brought up and trained in the ancient Caucasian tradition of chivalry and heroism, young Shamyl showed signs of intelligence and physical ability from the outset. After being badly
up and bruhed by a group of local boys, he rtceived naming in self-defence and became JI1 a^conm^Hilih^d athtete and figtaer. Known f°r bis reili^i(^niity and devouon to Sufi teachings from an early a^ he preferre<d to perform prayers and ^ge in rnher devotional acuvmes at his ^nonque1 rather than play games or take pan in rrtceetional activities. Gripped by all sorts of gipeestittous beliefs and practices, the people of Daghestan hardly ventured outside their homes alter dark, but brave Shamyl had no time for such imaginay fears and he regularly went out at night, perhaps to prove to his people that there were no devils lurking out there under the cover of darkness.
Like the majority of Daghestanis, he was brave, nok and a ^mmitted Muslim hu^ unhke thsm1 be was not superstitious or fatalistic. His unH'inch-mgfuth in the power and majesty of God left no room fm fear of men or evd spmts. In that sense1 Sh;unyl was a uue tahever who attained a far rnperior undl^re^tI^I^(dinh of Mam than most of his colu^ntymen1 who had come under the spell of a nvsdci0uou-supe^stL1iIous hrand	Mam. WhUe
he was in his nv^ues he became very fond of de^nt Sufi	wh'ich had to be ekker black
white in oolnue, and he grew a tan^ flow^ taudin ^itauon of the Propst of hlam. At the
same time, his extraordinary' acts of valour and ^ividry earned hma tonsthinh of a refutation ‘in his taahty. He was not only a fast runner but he °)uld also kap over seven-foot high waRs and cut down his opponents from the^ horses w'ith ease. As the naqshbandiyyah Sufi tariqah was one of Central As’ias most wfoely fnllnwsd Sufi Ordsrt1 Shium'l became an adherent and exponent of this tariqah. Also known to have been a gentle and c^i^f^i^^j^ii^i^^te young man, he was keen to change and reform his society in the light of the authentic teachings of Islam as promulgated by great Sufis like Khwajah Naqshband and his dis^iiplss. However given the widstprsad ignorance and ttubboennstt of hk psop1s - and the inc<eistant intse-trlbal rwa1^ and infighting wfoch pe^’^^ull^id in the Cau^^ at the tine1 espedaHy' in Daghestan - he knew n would not be an easy
task to ohangs and reform h’is soc^ty. But he did not lose h^^ he presevered and worM hafo m mpro^ his p^pks ex'istenua1 condkfom
Aware of his pesdecettnet’ aIIsnptt to ^^i-cate superstitious beliefs and practices from their society, and unify Daghestan and the neighbouring States in order to face the challenges which confronted their people, Shamyl knew it was the petty religious-cum-political differences within his society which represented the main obstacle to unity and solidarity. Unless such differences were surmounted or put aside, he felt it would not be possible to unify and organise his people to put up a united front against their external enemies. And although historically the battle for the hearts and minds of the people of Daghestan and the ne^^our^ Stares was fk^ initiared by the Naqthabandi Sufi Muha Mitammad of Yarghi long before Shamyl's time, his mission was 1ater ohanpionsd by the ghazi (or w^for) Muhammad ibn Ismail of Gimiri (who was a1so known as Ghazi Mu11a) and hk suocessnr Hamzah Beg (who became the second ima^m y or ^kkua1 ka^r, of Daghestan and Cheohnya). But it was Shamyl who was destined to bring about wids-eanging soda1 and reHgfo^ reform in and around Daghestan, and in so doing unite his people under his leadership to fight against Russian enoeoachment. Whi1e he was	his
early thirties, Shamyl had gathered around him a small band of followers who recognised him as their religious leader and spiritual guide, and together they travelled across Daghestan and Chechnya in order to educate their people and unite them under the banner of Islam. Shamyl and his disciples received a favourable reception from the locals, who soon began to learn more about Islam.
This way, Shamyl and his disciples began to exercise considerable influence on their people. And akhough k k true that the Caucadan peop1e were Muslims who regularly attended mosques, sent fodr chi1dren to foek	maktab (reH-
gious	and were heavi1y mfluenced by dre
naqshbatdiyyaa Sufi tar^ah they nsvsrths1ess onntinued to 1ead foek dady 1ives m arc^dan^
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with kxd tribal customs and traditions, which often contradicted fundamental Islamic principles and practices. Shamyl and his small band of followers tried to eradicate such contradictions and discrepancies by implementing the shariah (Islamic law). Despite being a strict adherent of the rrupMundnyah Sufism (which was well known for its asccuc ways and practices), Shamyl mamed more than once and had an extended tamilv of his own. Indeed, his understtanding of Sufism was a balanced one, where the quest for spirituality- and the requirements of the shariah blended harmoniously - with both being interlinked and interdependent within the panorama of the Islamic universe. In other words, accord-
ing to Shamyl, both the law (si)an'ah) and the
a balanced Islamic life, even if circumstances
beyond his control often forced him to spend most ofhis time waging war against Russian aggression, rather than leading a normal, ordinarylife at home with his family.
As early as 1801, the Russians had conquered Georgia and made their way towards the mountainous region of Daghestan and Chechnya in order to add these territories to their expanding empire. But as soon as Shamyl and his disciples succeeded in unifying the warring tribes of the Caucasus under the banner of Islam, the Tsar became alarmed, for he considered this to be a
major obstacle to his imperialist designs. From past experience, the Russians knew that the Caucasian people were great warriors who came to the battlefield, wearing their Sufi robes, to die rather than live under foreign occupation. If capturing Georgia had been straightforward, then the Russians knew that subduing the brave and valiant Muslims ofDaghestan and Chechnya would be a different proposition altogether. To make matters worse, the mountainous terrain, dense forests

and the cold, freezing climate of Daghestan and Chechnya would present serious hindrances to the mighty Russian military machine. Since the Muslims knew the terrain well, and could potentially keep the Russians engaged in a prolonged and expensive military campaign with no end in
sight, the Tsar's forces advanced with much care and caution. By ditching their policy of containment, the Russians effectively declared war against the Muslims of Chechnya and Daghestan. In response, Shamyl and his people united to fight their enemy and defend their motheriand. In the ensuing batde, the Tsar’s vastly superior forces bulldozed village after village, until there was hardly anything left standing in Chechnya. Though the brave but ill-equipped and hopelessly outnumbered Muslims of Chechnya fought valiandy, they were easily defeated by the Tsar’s superior army. In the end, Ghazi Mulla, the then imam of Chechnya and Daghestan, and Shamyl only narrowly escaped die massacre in Chechnya and moved to Daghestan in order to reorganise their forces and continue their resistance against the Russian army.
After Ghazi Mulla died fighting in 1832, Hamzah Beg succeeded him as imam of Chechnya and Daghestan. Two years later he was assassinated, and Shamyl succeeded him as the political and spiritual leader of the Caucasus. Unlike his predecessors, he implemented the shariah throughout Daghestan and inspired his people to continue resisting Russian aggression. As a brave and accomplished warrior (mujahid)* Shamyl personally spearheaded the batde against the Russian army. Furthermore, during the hajj (pilgrimage) season in Makkah in 1828, he met Amir Abd al-Qadir of Algeria and returned home convinced that he was not fighting a lonely battle; rather he was engaged in a global batde against imperialism, for Muslims in other parts of the world were also busy fighting foreign occupation at the time. This strengthened his resolve as he urged his people to continue their armed struggle against Russian attacks. For the next quarter of a century (that is, from 1834 to 1859), the brave people of Chechnya and Daghestan fought against the mighty Russian war machine under Shamyl s inspirational leadership. During this period, they not only fought, frustrated and demoralised one of the worlds most formidable military forces, but also kept more than three hundred and fifty thousand Russian troops trapped in the Caucasus.
And although Shamyl knew he was fighting 3 losing battle because resisting such a large Rosian force indefinitely would be a mission ^possible, the fact that they held back such a powerful army for as long as they did was in itself a colossal achievement. If the international community had responded to his appeal for help and support, then the situation might have been rather different. As it transpired nothing more than sympathy and moral support was foorhccming, which meant the brave people of the Caucasus had no alternative but to continue their struggle against the Russian army on their own; this effectively sealed the fate of Chechim resistance for the time being. To save his beleaguered people from total annihilation, Shsumyl reluctantly agreed to sign a peace treaty with the Tsar, which temporarily brought Chechen resistance to an end. But Shamyl’s heroic struggle against the Tsar not only won
him international recognition, he also became famous in the Muslim world and across Europe as the ‘lion of Daghestan .
He sacrificed everything (including losing members of his own family and relatives) in his battle against Russian aggression. He eventually died in exile at the age of seventy-five and was buried in Madinah (in present-day Saudi Arabia). But the jihad (military struggle) he launched against Russian imperialism continues to this day; his bravery and acts of chivalry and heroism have become major sources of inspiration for the people of Chechnya as they continue to fight for their freedom from Russian occupation. Of all the great Muslim freedom fighters of the nineteenth century (such as Amir Abd al-Qadir of Algeria, al-Sanusi of Libya and Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi of India), there is no doubt that it is Shamyl’s influence and legacy which has proved to be the most powerful and enduring.
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Mawdudi
(b.1903 - d.1979)
IF THE NINETEENTH century was the age of European domination of the Muslim world, then the twentieth century must be considered the period when the Muslims finally woke from sleep and began to liberate their lands from foreign occupation. At the height of European colonisa-uon, Muslim leaders and the people channelled all their energy in one direction, namely the liberation of their countries from European colonial rule. But following the departure of the British, French, Italians and the other European colonial powers from the Muslim world, a powerful and pertinent debate took place in all the Muslim countries concerning their political and constitutional futures. The secular, liberal Muslim political elites favoured a Western-style political and constitutional arrangement. Others, on the other hand, argued that a socialist model of political governance and economic management was more suitable option, while the Islamists championed the need for a political framework based on their understanding and interpretation of Islamic principles. After decades, if not centuries, of European politiooeamomic hegemony; the debate concerning the future direction of Muslim countries raged across the Islamic world, providing 2 perfect opportunity for Muslims to
co
co
develop a system of political governance and economic ma^;^a^(^]ment based on Islamic principles and practices. One Islamic scholar and activist contributed more to this debate than probably any other Muslim thinker or reformer of his generation; he was Abul A'la Mawdudi of Pakistan.
Sayyid Abul A’la Mawdudi, better known as Mawlana Mawdudi, was born in the town of Awrangzabad in the Indian State of Hyderabad (located in present-day Andhra Pradesh). His father, Sayyid Ahmad Hasan, was a lawyer by profession, who claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet through a chain of Indian Sufi luminaries (including Khwajah Qutb al-Din Mawdud, who was affiliated to the prominent chishtiyyah Sufi Order). Born and brought up in a family where learning, personal piety and devotion to Sufism was valued and respected, young Mawdudi received his early education at home from h is father. Wien he reached school age, he enrolled at madrasah al-fawqaniyah, a local seminary, to pursue traditional religious education. Although Sayyid Ahmad Hasan himself had received a largely ^Western education at the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College (present-dayAJigarh Muslim University), founded by Sir
//
ABUL A'LA MAWDUDI
Gm! Ahmad Khan back in 1877, and qualified as 'a hwyei-, he encouraged his y°ung son to become an alim (traditional Islsmiic scholar). As a bright and gifted student, Mawdudi successfully eon[^let(^<i his studies at madrasah al-fauqani-wah before joining the dar al-ulooim, an Islamic colll^ige, in Hyderabad for further education in Urdu, Arabic and traditional Islamic sciences. But his further education was interrupted at the age of seventeen when his father suddenly died in 1920. Sayyid Ahmad Hasan's mystical tendencies, coupled with his ascetic ways, contributed to his family's economic difficulties, and after his father’s death, Mawdudi was forced to abandon his studies and work to earn a living.
According to Mawdudi's biographers, he acquired a powerful command of Urdu and Arabic and became sufficiently familiar with traditional Islamic sciences to pursue his own study and re-sotfch. At the same time, he began to write arti-des and essays on Afferent aspects of Mam with unusual clarity and vision. His knowledge of current aftai’s - and his awareness and understanding of the pmWems which confronted the Indian Mushms at the ume — enabkd him to secure the edkorship of a |oco| MusHm newspaper. He then bec^une editor of the more prom’inent a^Januyat, the official pubUcafion of Jam'mt-’i U|ama-i Hind a national Islamic umbrella organisation which reprreeeited the Indian Muslims at the time. His stint as editor of these publications enabled Mawdudi to polish his writing skills, earn a decent income and also acquire a better understanding of Indian politics and public affairs. During this period he also composed scores of articles wherein he delineated the Islamic concept of jihad (or struggle) so as to clarify prevailing misconceptions about this important Islamic obligation. These articles were later collected and published under the title of al-Jihad fi’l Islam (War and Peace in Islam) in 193°*
Follc^^^^ing his resignation as editor of al-Jamiyat in 192.8, Mawdudi left Delhi and moved to Hyderabad where he continued his literary activities, writing and translating books from both Arabic and Persian into Urdu under the
supervision of eminent Islamic scholars like Abd al-Majid Daryabadi and Sayyid Manazir Ahsan Gilani. During this period he also composed his Risalat-i Diniyat (Towards Understanding Islam), a small but popular treatise on fundamental Islamic beliefs and practices. By the time Mawdudi had completed this book in 19321, his understanding of, and approach to, Islam had shifted considerably. As a journalist and editor of al-Janriiyat, he was clean-shaven and wore Western clothes, but now he grew a beard and adopted a revivalist approach to Islam. Convinced that the Indian Muslims were facing considerable political challenges from the British elites as well as the Hindus masses, he responded to the ever-changmg socio-political situation by promoting Islamic knowledge and raising awareness of Indian political affairs. With this in mind, he took charge of Tatjuman al-Qur'an (Interpretation of the Qur'an) in 1932. This was a monthly Islamic journal which was originally founded and published by an independent Muslim scholar in Hyderabad. Through this journal (which only had a couple of hundred subscribers at first, but later acquired a much wider readership), Mawdudi established himself as a prominent exponent of Islam in India. As a prolific writer, he contributed most of the articles in the journal and his concise, pertinent and refreshing approach to Islamic political, legal and social issues instantly won him much praise from other renowned Indian Islamic scholars and thinkers like Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi, Mufti Muhammad Kifayatullah and Sayyid Manazir Ahsan Gilani. This convinced Mawdudi that his intellectual efforts were having the desired effect and thus he continued to champion the cause of the Indian Muslims and write prolifically.
Mawdudi continued to publish the Taijuman from Hyderabad until 1937, when Sir Muhammad Iqbal invited tarn to move to Pathankot (located in East punjab India) and help him to establish an Islamic research centre there. After his move to Pathankot m 1938, he contmued to edu and publish the Tairjuman and ako began work on the proposed rese;arch centre. Whh the help and
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imnct of some of lndus prornmetu Isbrnc ki.ohrs he eventual}’ estatastad the ontre and began to su^rvise its activities. ata m his spare ume he continued to write ^ificaky on ah aspects of Ham. However, over rime ta fek ttat conducting research and writing taoks alone was
C	V
^ikek to tad to ^Utical reform and sodal change Rattar a comfonarion of so■ci<^■^]^<slitical acn^^, underpinned by tta endunng values and principles of Islam, was more likely to bring about such change. With tta active support of a number of tading Min khmic scholars, m 1941 he formally launched the jama'at-i-isLimi
•1*
Ata Lskmic Organkanonk an klaimc pHucd piny, in order to reform Indian politics, culture
no
and society in the light of Islam. As an Islamic scholar and writer, MawdudTs monthly articles
J
in the Taijuman, coupled with his books and treatises, soon captured the imagination of both the traditional Islamic scholars as well as the
modem, educated Indian Muslims. However, as
the founder and chief (amir) ofja^ma'at-i-isLami, he was srih a marginal poliocd figure; tat this situation changed rascally follo^wing tta formation of Pakistan as an independent country in 1947. AJong with his dose fiiends and supporters Mawdudi left India in favour of Pakistan and
tried to establish an Islamic political, economic and cultural order there.
Although the Taijuman became the chief rdude for tta c^jposition and domination of ta politico-religlons deas and foou^ts, k was the formation of jama'at-i-mlmi in 1941 - and his subsequent migration to Pakistan in 1947 -which provided the ideal oppomimty for Mm to engage in politics on a full-time basis for the first time. pnor ro ta arrival m Pakistan Mawdudi’ was known primarily as an Islamic scholar and writer, and his jamaat-i-uL^j^i was viewed as yet anottar rdipous organisation tat after ta move to Pakistan ta tacame an acrive ^irician and tta jama'aM-dami also became known as a political pany which actively campaigned for an Wamic constitution, as well as the need to implement the shariah (Islamic law) in that country'. During (his period Mawdudi wrote prolifically on
Islamic political, legal and constitutional matters hoping to influence both the politicians and the masses in the devising and implementation of a system of political governance, economic policies and legal framework which was compatible with Islamic principles and values. Unlike his eminent contemporary, Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi of India (also known as Mian Ali), Mawdudi did not believe in the pursuit of intellectual activity minus socio-political activism.
Indeed, influenced by the reformist ideas and thoughts of prominent Islamic thinkers like Ibn Taymiyyah, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, Shah WaliuUah and Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Mawdudi combined theology with politics, spirituality with social activism and philosophy with the need for cultural renewal. And although his political activism landed him in prison on more than one occasion, Ci remained as firm and steadfast as ever. Islam in its broadest sense, argued Mawdudi, was an all-inclusive religion and ideology, and thus there was no room for the co mpartmenraliaaiion of politics from Islam, economics from justice, and freedom from responsibility. Rather, he considered Islamic teachings to be holistic and all-encompassing, covering all aspects of human life in a structurally inter-connected and interdependent way — emanating from one Divinely-inspired source, namely the Qur’an, and the authentic sunnah (normative practice of the Prophet); thus, Ce believed, there was no room for the depoliticisation of Islam. A^c^c^orndri^gy; Mawdudi and his j^a^m^a9at-l-lSL^a^ni fully embraced tical activism; indeed, they believed this to be one of the most effective ways to bring about political change and social reform in Muslim societies, especially at a time when the rulers deliberately chose to sideline or undermine Islamic principles concerning political governance, economic management, educational policy, social justice, law and order, and cultural development and social morality.
As an Islamic ideologue and author, Mawdudi wrote more than one hundred books and treatises on all aspects of Islam, and his exposition of Islam as a religion and complete way of life
always clear and comprehensive. Some of j most im^c^i^i^i^nt books and treatises were thc Klh^u^l^iat (Collection of Lectures), Tafhimat (Eucidarions), Tajdid-o Ihya-i-Din (A History of Mamic Revivalist Movements), al-Jihad fi'l lilam (War and peace in Islam), Risalat-i Diniyat fT^ow^i^ds Underssanding Islam), Sud (Usury), purdah (The Veil), RasaiiiO-Masail (Questions and Answers), Tanqihat (Explications), Islam h Nizam-i Hayat (The Islamic Way of Life) and Islam ka Nazariya-i Siyasi (The Islamic Pollrical Theory). However, it is his Tafhim al-Qiu^’an (Towards Understanding the Qur’an), a voouminous Urdu translation and commentary on the Qur’an, which is today considered to be his most influential work. In this vast and unusual c^I^^^€^l^i^;ary, he tried to explain the raison d'etre of the Qur’anic revelation in a clear and logical way. As a politician and activist, Mawdudi not only tried to highlight the fundamental teachings of the Qur’an for the benefit of scholars as well as la^^-^j^<^<^|ple, but also went out of his way to explain how one could translate the message of the Qur’an into one’s daily life. Mawdudi was not interested in intellectual discussion or debate for its own sake; rather he was motivated by the desire to reform Muslim societies in the image of the Divine message, and in so doing he hoped to improve people’s quality of life.
However, according to Mawdudi’s critics (such as Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi), he emphasised the
socio-political dimlnslon of Ham at the expense of its moral and spiritual ^mensfon. That is to say, his critkzs have argued ttat his books read more like manuals for socio-political action, rather than works of Islamic wisdom and spirituality. In the final analysis, however, Mawdudi was more successful as a writer and Islamic ideologue than Ci was as a politician and activist. But the jam^atat-i-isL^i^i party which he founded and led for more than three decades continues to operate in Pakistan, India, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka to this day. Though the party has not been as successful as Mawdudi and his associates had ant1clpated, its mfluence is stin quite considerable in the subcontinent. By contrast, Mawdudi’s writings have been translated and published in all the major languages of the world and he is today considered to be one of the most widely-read Muslim authors of modern times. He died in hospital in Buffalo (New York) at the age of seventy-five and was buried in front of his house in Lahore. Prior to his death, Mawdudi received the prestigious King Faisal International Award for his services to Islam. Likewise, his religious ideas and thoughts have influenced scores of prominent modern Muslim scholars and thinkers including Sayyid Qutb, Muhammad al-Ghazali, Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Muhammad Manzur Numani, Amin Ahsan Islahi, Ghulam Azam, Israr Ahmad, Wahiduddin Khan and KCursCia Ahmad among others.
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(b.1154 - d.1191)
AS THE FATHER ofIslamic philosophy, the career of Abu Yusuf Yaqub ibn Ishaq al-Kindi (Ai-kmdus) flourished in the ninth century during the reign of Abbasid Caliphs al-Ma’mun, Mu’tasim and Wathiq. Thanks to his profound knowledge 2nd understanding of traditional Islamic sciences 2nd anaent Greek thought, he played a pivotal role in the development of Islamic philosophical thought and discourse which later became known as Peripatetic (mMwiyyah) philosophy. After al-Kindi, scores of renowned Muslim philosophers, like Abu Bakr al-Razi, al-Farabi and Ibn Sina, emerged in the Islamic East and they conducted a detailed study of the Islamic sources nrinvu the ancient Greek philosophical heritage, and in so doing they tried to create a synthesis between the supposedly irreconcilable Islamic scriptural sources and Hellenistic thought. As mMwyyah philosophy gradually captured the imagination the ofMuslim intelligentsia in many pans of the Islamic East, the towering figure of al-Ghazali emerged in the eleventh century to launch a blistering intellectual assault on the Penparetic thought of al-Razi, al-Farabi and Ibn Sina. Following al-Ghazalis stinging critique of Penpatetism, philosophy rapidly declined in the Islamic East, even if prominent Muslim phi-
losophers like Ibn Bajjah (Avempace), Ibn Tufayl (Abubacer) and Ibn Rushd (Averroes) later revived the Peripatetic tradition in the Islamic West. At a time when the Islamic East turned its back on Peripatetic philosophy — and the Islamic West openly embraced what the East had rejected — Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi emerged to develop a powerful synthesis between Peripatetic philosophy and mysticism.
Shihab al-Din Yahya ibn Habash Suhrawardi, also known as shaykh al-ishraq (Master of Illumination), was born in Suhraward in Northwestern Persia. He received his early education in Arabic, Persian and traditional Islamic sciences in his locality. As a gifted student, he completed his elementary and intermediate studies while he was in his early teens. He then developed a keen interest in philosophical sciences and mysticism. Eager to pursue higher education in Islamic philosophical sciences, he left his native Suhraward and moved to Maraghah to study under the guidance of Majd al-Din al-Jili, a notable Persian scholar and thinker, who was teaching and conducting research at an institute there. He completed his advanced education in the religious sciences, philosophy and mysudsm while he was srifl in his early twenties. He then kft Ma-
SHIHAB AL-DIN SUHRAWARDI
pahali and proceeded to the historic Persian city pfirfAan where he c^mducted research 'in tagic ljnd p^iil^sc^o^l^ii^al sdences under the tmetage of .Ajch eminent scholars as Fakhr al-Din al-Mar- I jni and Zahir al-D’in ab'Earis'i, who ’introduced |ym to the writings of the famous logician, Umar ibn Sdilan al-Sawi. He travelled extensively dur- I ing this period and visited Anatolia and other prominent Islamic cities and provinces, before I fnally sending in Aleppo. Suhrawardi lived dur-	I
ing one of the most politically turbulent periods in Isliunic history, when the Crusaders emerged from Europe and threatened to overwhelm the Islamic East. Thankfully, their advance was first checked by the Zangids, before the heroic figure of Salldh al-Din Ayyubi, better known in the West as S^din, defeated the Franks and recaptured Jerusdem (al-quds), the third sacred city of Islam, from the Crusaders.
Born in 1138 in northern Iraq, Salah al-Din became a prominent Zangid military commander dunng the reign of Sultan Nur af-D’in Mahmud. However, during the final years of Nur al-Din’s reign, he achieved political eminence as the ad-miniisrator of Fatimid Egypt. But after the Sultan’s death in 11*74, Salah al-Din consolidated his powerbase in Egypt and then went on to annex I Syiria, Iraq, Western Arab’ia and parts of North I Africa, iecluding Tunisia. As a resuk, he carved	I
out a vast empire which extended from Yemen in	'
the south, to Tunisia in the west; thus he successfully ueited the Islamic East under hls able leadership, with a view to confronting the Frankish Crusaders once and for all. Suhrawardi may have been motivated to move to Aleppo in the hope of attracting the attention of the Ayyubid rulers who were known for their patronage of learning and artistic pursuits. As a versatile young intellectual, it did not take long for him to establish his reputation in Aleppo as an erudite scholar. However, according to some historians it was the governor of Aleppo, Malik al-Zahir Gha^zi, Sultan Salah al-Din’s young son, who summoned Suhrawardi to his court and offered him a lucrative Government post. Either way, as soon as they met they became good friends and regularly
engaged in	debate and ^scussm n on
an aspects of religious scleeces, pbilosophy and mysticism. Young Mt^ik al-Zahir Ghazi was so impressed wkh Suhrawardi’s karn'ing that he began to study aspects of philosophy and Islamic mysticism under his guidance.
Although he became a prolific writer in both Arabic and Persian while he was still in his early twenties, Suhrawardi actually authored most of his influential books and treatises in Arabic, and did so after his arrival in Aleppo in 1183. These include al-Talwihat (The Intimations), al-Muqawamat (The Apposites), al-Mashari wal Mutarahat (The Roads and Refuges) and Hikmat al-Ishraq (The Philosophy of Illumination). He began work on the latter, which is his most influential philosophical work, during his sojourns in AMtofia and Syria wRde he was in Ms late wemk^ and completed 'it m Aleppo. In addi-tioe to these books, he composed scores of ot:her shorter books and uearires on both doctrinal and esoteric matter rnduMng Hayakil al-Nw (The Luminous B^ksX al~Lamahat (The Glimpses) and Bu^tan al-Qulub (The Garden of Me Heart). H^v^er, ’it was his four philosophical w°rks which subsequently exerted immense influence on Muslim philosophers and mysrics, especially in Persia. Like Ibn Sina, he analysed Peripatetic philosophy m a new and origmal way bm he did not agree with everything the former wrote. Indeed, he rejected aspects of Ibn Sina’s philosophical ideas and thoughts, and refined some of
1 his other ideas. Having thoroughly assimilated 1 the philosophical and mystical thoughts of the I early Muslim thinkers, Suhrawardi was not only I in a position to analyse and evaluate their ideas I and thoughts, but also to develop a fresh and alternative understanding of the Islamic scriptural I sources in the light of his own investigations.
Suhrawardi may have written commentaries on Ibn Sina’s al-Isharat wal Tanbihat (The Remarks and Admonitions) and portions of the Qur’an and hadith (Prophetic traditions), but he was more than just a commentator. In fact, he was an original thinker who mastered Islamic sciences, I Peripatetic phdoso^y Sufi thought and
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Zonusnrnn wlsdom, ’n ^nrnn ro concepts and mfonnation from many other swrcw - and ’n ® doing Ce developed a powerful synthesis between mystical philosophy and the Neoplatonic thought of the early Muslim philosophers (even though al-Ghazali had already attacked them for
V	•
supposediv compromising fundamental Islamic pnnaples in their eagerness to harmonise Greek pCiIosopCv with the Islamic tradition.). The synthesis created by Suhrawardi became known as the philosophy of illumination’ (or hikmat dkhrj TCi proponents of ‘illuminationism’ considered this to be a distinct and comprehensive system of thought because it transcended
*	V
the philosophical and epistemological contradictions inherent in the Penpatetic thought of Ibn Sina and his like, while at the same time reinforcing the illumLn.ntonist dimension of
V
philosophy and mysticism within the broader nous of the Islamic worldview’. In other words, by harmonising Penpaieusm (mashshaiyyah)', Onenul philosophy (hikmat al-rna^s^hnqiyyah) and speculative theology (ib^i al-kalam) with Islamic mysnosm (tas^tenn^f^), Suhrawardi created a new philoi>phlcdlaJm-myst]dal synthesis which Ce OllineateO in his major philosophical works, espeoa^yr his Hikmat al-Ishraq (TCi Philosophy of Illumination).
Suhrawardi’s philosophy of illumination’ was the outcome of a long and ambitious intellectual project. He began by investtigiting all the major intellectual trends which prevailed in the Islamic world at the time. He then identified and crammed the epistemological foundation of the Islamic worldview, and in so doing Ce came to the mndusion that Cuman reason (or rationalism) had its own limits; thus Ce argued that Truth cannot be discovered through rational effort alone. By rhe same token, Ce felt the mystical approach was not in itself suffi’^ci^n( for attaining the Truth - and the whole Truth. Instead, Ce proposed a new methodology which combined elements of rauoiuCity; experiental wisdom and inreUectual intuition which, Ce argued, was more likd^i^' to lead to a deeper and comprehensive un-OerslanOlng of the Truth as such. By adopting a
|	iimary approach to Islamic thought
and woddview, Suhrawardi attempted to bring the different strands of thought which prevailed within the Islamic world at the time under one philosophical banner, namely the ‘philosophy of illumination'. This way he was not only able to demonstrate that the conflict between Neoplatonism, speculative theology, mysticism and aspects of ancient Persian thought and wisdom was not as deep-rooted as previously thought, but he also pointed out how the core elements of these traditions had much in common; thus they were, in his opinion, far from being outside the intellectual tradition of Islam.
Heavily influenced by the philosophical I thought of Ibn Sina, Suhrawardi became an ardent Neoplatonist during his early years. But, after reportedly seeing Aristode in a vision, he became aware of the weaknesses that were inher-1 ent in Neoplatonic thought and this prompted him ro seek a philosophical alternative to it. After many years of intensive study and research, he finally discovered the ‘philosophy of illumination which he considered to be a far superior system of thought than Peripatetic philosophy. However, when his new and innovative philo-sophicdl-cum-mysrical ideas became known to his opponents (especially those based at Malik Zahir Ghazis court in Aleppo), they accused him of corrupting the young governor by introducing him to un-Islamic ideas and practices. Since Sultan Salah al-Din Ayyubi and his family were strict Sunni Muslims, the charge of promoting a heterodoxical creed (consisting of elements of Zoroastrianism, Neoplatonic thought and Shi’a theology and mysticism) was bound to offend the senior courtiers at Aleppo. As a result, Suhrawardi’s opponents pressured Malik Zahir Ghazi to put him on trial for promoting heretical beliefs and practices, but the young governor flatly refused to do so. Indeed, Malik Zahir Ghazi's refusal to give into the courtiers’ demands prompted them to send a petition directly to Sultan Salah al-Din. This petition — formulated by the eminent judge and jurist al-Fadil — stated that Suhrawardi espoused heretical theologi-
j and philosophical views which were similar (° tCose of tCe Ismailis, and ui^ Sukan SalaC jlfto to order Cis son to execute Suhrawardi. Sjun Salah al-Din agreed with the petition and ordered Cis son to put Suhrawardi to death.
In normal circumstances, the Sultan would probably Cave investigated this matter further before sentencing SuCrawardi to death, but at the time Ce was facing an imminent attack from the Crusaders and therefore decided not to upset the senior courtiers in Aleppo by refusing to comply with their demand. TCe master of the ’philosophy O’illu^^nlla^aton’ (shaykh al-ishraq) was sentenced to death at the age of thirty-seven. However, within such a short life span, he managed to author a large collection of books and treatises on a wide range of topics. In addition, he founded a new school of pCilosoplcic;til■cum-mvstical thought
which ’s tod^ mfluent’al ’n ham parts of haq, Ind’a and Pakistan, especially w’ttan tta Sh’’a intellectual circles. Not surprisingly, Suhrawardi’s religious, philosophical and mystical ideas have influenced many prominent Shi’a thinkers like Shams al-Din Muhammad al-SCahrazuri, Sad ibn Mansur ibn Kammunah, Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, Qiyas al-Din Mansur Dashtaki, Jalal al-Din Dawwani, Nizam al-Din Harawi, Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi (better known as Mulla Sadra) and Shihab al-Din Kumijani. Since Cis works were not translated into Western languages until relatively recently, his ideas and thoughts did not gain much currency in tCe West although this situation is now changing, thanks to the efforts of scholars like Henry Corbin, Sewed Hossein Nasr, John Walbridge, Hossein Ziai and Mehdi Aminrazavi.
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MUHAMMAD YUNUS
Muhawnad
B/Ku/ius (b.1940)
WHEN THE EARLY Muslim traders and merchants first arrived in the coastal regions of India in the seventh century, they were welcomed with
/ J
open arms by the locals. Though these pioneering ^Muslims came primarily to conduct business, over time they married and seeded in some of the most remote coastal towns and villages of India, Colon, Sumatra and Maldives. When Ibn Bat-tutah, the celebrated fourteenth century Muslim globetrotter, visited those areas he was surprised to find thriving indigenous Muslim communities in all the major coastal regions of India. Ceylon and Sumatra. One of the most prominent seaports of the subcontinent ar the time was Chittagong (in present-day Bangladesh) where Muslim traders came regularly from as far away as Yemen to conduct trade and business. This city not only became a commercial hub for the early Muslim traders, it also became a prominent centre of Islamic spirituality’ (Sufism). As the home of one of Bangladesh’s largest seaports, Chittagong has remaned a thriving centre of trade and commerce to this day. Muhammad Yunus, one of the most radical economists of cont<^j^|^orar^' times and arguably the single most influential banker of the twentieth century, hailed from this age-old centre of commerce and spintuality.
po



Born and brought up in a lower middle-ctas Muslim family, young Yunus attended his local schools where he studied Bengali language, literature, mathematics and aspects of science. He grew up during a politically volatile and culturally confusing time in the history' of the subcontinent. The Second ’World War had started in 1939 and the British - who still maintained their grip on India - had joined the fight against the Nazis in Europe. As an integral part of British India, East Bengal also faced an imminent military' invasion from the Japanese who were, at the time, making rapid progress in the East. To make matters worse, the people of East Bengal were, at the same time, passing through a period of considerable socio-cultural conflict and confusion. 'What did it actually mean to be a Bengali Muslim? Should the people of India remain loyal to the Crown during a difficult period in British history, or should they rebel? What would happen to the Indian Muslims if the British decided to quit? Could the Hindus and Muslims live side-by-side in a free and independent India? Yunus spent his early childhood in the heart of Chittagong's commercial district at a time when the people of India and, especially its large Muslim minority, were asking
^Ives such poUtica^ pertinent and cukur- I ,iy relevant questions.
k it transpired, the Btitish had no cWice but p°quit todia 'in 1947 after agreemg to Muhammad AU Jinnah’s demand for a separate home-luid for the Muslims of India; Yunus was only seven at the time. The Muslims of East Bengal, which later became known as East Pakistan, were obtiously delighted with the outcome, although Yunus was too young to understand and appreciate the sigaficunce of this historic event. As a dented student, he excelled in his studies and completed his further education at Chittagong College before proceeding to Dhaka University for higher studies. After graduating from Dhaka Univefsivy in 1961, he lectured on economics at Chittagong College until 1965 when he won a Ftubright scholarship to read economics in the United States. He left his native E.ast pakistan and moved to the United States to pursue re-Ktfch in economics at Vanderkdt Unleersity "in Tenne^ee. In ^72 he returned to a new country - now named Bangladesh — with a doctorate in economics. As a Bengali nationalist, Yunus was happv to see Bangladesh appear on the world map. And as an economist, he was keen to help his new country re-organise ’its crumtimg economic mfrastcructure but, accondmg to Yunus, the countrys leaders were not very keen to utilise his skills. On a personal leeel. h’is selatlonshlp with his Russian wlfe, who bore h’im a daughter, aho deteriorated unul she hnalty kft tim and returned to the United States. Following a brief stint at the planning commission, he became a professor and head of the department of economics at the University of Chittagong in 1972.
While he was busy teaching economics, Yunus observed, to his utter dismay, the harrowing impact of abject poverty on those who lived in the villages adjacent to the university campus. He could not understand why the locals did not make better use of their agricultural land, which remaned uncultivated season after season. The villagers’ failure to make better use of fertile and cultivatable land did not make economic sense to Yunus. Although he was not an agriculturalist,
he was very keen to find out why the tacak did not grow crops, fruits and vegetabks wHch they could consume and aho sen m the local markets. From 1972 to I976, he explored Afferent ways in whkh he could iimprove the economy con&uon of the local villagers. As a result he established small farming and irrigation projects to improve the use of the local agricultural land. While working on these projects, he discovered that the wealthier farmers tended to dominate their poorer counterparts. Moreover, making the local villagers compktety dependent on their land did not seem to to be a good idea either, espe~ oally gwen the fact that he had yet to identify t:he underlymg causes of thek eoDiwmk backwaid-ness. Although the main purpose of these projects was to help the poor to become self-reliant and mdepe^^^ Yunus’s fakure to address i:he root causes of poverty1 made Mm rethink his research methodology and objectives. Durmg his study and re^am^ and also drawmg on his practical expetience of devising and deliveting small agricultural projects. Y^mus came up wkh the idea of lending small amounts of money to the very poor in order to encourage them rn set up small businesses. The borrower was required to repay the sum, plus a nominal amount of interest, over a period of time out of the profits generated from the business. Pioneered by Yunus in 1976, this method of lending small sums of money to some of the world’s poorest people became known as the ‘system of micro-credit’. Since the conventional financial system refused to give loans to people who had no fixed assets, he felt the poor and the destitute could never obtain loans from the banks because they had no valuables or collateral. So the question of where the poor could go to obtain small loans needed to be resolved.
In his attempts to obtain bank loans for the poor, Yunus discovered that conventional banks operated on a principle which automatically excluded the very poor from recerving any form of credit. This prompted him to set up the Grameen (village’) Bank ex]^<^^ij^<^nt in 1977 m order to provide credit to the poof, especially to the wrnn-en, in rural areas of Bangladesh. By gJvJng out
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sudi loins he hoped io encourage women ro set up smill-^.'s'ule businesses and self-help ventures, and in so doing enable them to stand on their own two feet and gradually improve their so-cKxomomic condition. In theory’, the concept of mKao-aedK seemed to be a commendable one, but it was not dear whether it would actu-
co
bo
is much better than those whose
secured by enormous assets. Indeed, more than J
9S percent of our loans are repaid, because the poor know this is the only’ opportunity’ they' have to break out of poverty.”
ally work in practice. In Yunus’s own words, “At fust I did not know if I was right. I had no idea what I was getting into. ..taming as I went along, learning empirically from experience. Our work became a snuggle to show that the financial untouchables are actually touchable, even huggable. To my amazement and surprise the repayment of loans by people who borrow without collateral ‘“rTowings are
When in 1979 he was granted a two-year break from teaching at Chinagong University, he replicated the Grameen Bank scheme in a deprived part of Tangail, which is located on the outskirts of Dhaka, the capital of Bangladesh. When the experiment proved a success, Yunus and his colleagues deployed the micro-credit selfhelp programme in other areas of Tangail. From then on, the Grameen Bank gradually expanded


across rural Bangladesh so that today it provides help to millions of poor and needy people across Bangladesh through its micro-cnedit self-help schemes. But, one may ask, what is so unique and special about the Grameen Bank? First and foremost, the Grameen Bank is nothing like a conventional bank; indeed, it has no resemblance whatsoeveroaconventional bank. Aconventional
bank’s basic operating principle is, ‘The more you have, the more you get’ and conversely, ’If you don’t have it, you dont get it.’ In other words, the conventional banks have designated the poor and needy people to be not credit-worthy’, that is to say, ’we cant touch you’. Therefore, wittingly or unwittingly, the conventional banks have created a kind of financial apartheid, argues Yunus in his inspirational autobiography, Banker to the
Poor. However, the Grameen Bank has turned this basic banking principle on its head, because it does not operate on the premise of collateral. That means the very poor and needy who have no land or assets of their own can obtain microcredit loans from the Grameen Bank to set up small businesses or self-help initiatives in order to improve their socio-economic condition and boost their morale, confidence and self-esteem.
The system of micro-credit pioneered by Yunus back in the 1970s has not only proved to be a great success in rural Bangladesh; the concept has since been successfully replicated in more dhan sixty countries around the world including the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, France, Australia, ^Malaysia, China, Norway and Finland. In addition to this, the J
system of micro-credit has been hailed by some of the world's most powerful leaders and global financial institutions (including the EWorld Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF)) as an important tool in the fight against abject poverty and deprivation. Though Yunus studied conventional economics in a conventional way, his understanding of economics is surprisingly unconventional; rather, it is very radical indeed. In his acceptance speech for the "World Food Prize, awarded to him in 1994, he stated, “Brilliant theories	economics do not take into
account issues of poverty and hung^^r. They tend to imply that these problems will be solved when the march of economic prosperity will sweep through the nations. Economists spend all their talents detailing the processes of development and prosperity, but none on the processes of poverty and hunger. I feel very strongly that if the world recognizes poverty alleviation as an important and serious agenda, we can create a world that we can be proud of, rather than feel ashamed of, as we do now.”
Yunuss radical approach to economics in general and poverty alleviation in particular was initially dismissed as being simplistic and unworkable by his critics at the VGodd Bank and
✓
other global financial institutions but, by turning the Grameen Bank into a successful venture, he
oved all his detractors wrong. A quick browse juough the Grameen Bank’s Balance Sheet jhows how far it has come since its inception. In July 2005, total loans disbursed by the Grameen pink topped $5 billion. The bank crossed the ff billion dollar mark in March 1995, about eighteen years after it was formally inaugurated in 1976 by lending $27 to forty-two people. Since then the Grameen Bank has expanded so rapidly that today it disburses more rural loans each year than all other Bangladeshi banks put together. It has also estabrlshed thousands of branches across rural Bsaigladesh, serving around 5 million borrowers on their doorsteps, in more than forty thousand villages. And with a workforce of more than twenty thousand, the bank collects millions of dollars in weekly repayment instalments. By all accounts, this is a truly great achievement. As a self-help programme, the Grameen Bank seeks ro improve the socio-economic condition of the poor and needy people in Bangladesh; but as a syssem of micro-credit, it seeks to tackle poverty and deprivation across the world. According to Yunus, poverty is an example of a cancer which humans have created and foisted upon their fellow humans. It is so widespread because political oppressum, economic inequality and social injustice are rife in many parts of the world. Moro-eves, the way international trade and business is conducted plays a major role in the proliferation of poverty and deprivation in the Third World. For this reason, Yunus’s pioneering effort to tackle abject poverty through micro-credit schemes
,oo
deserves more support and recognition from both politicians and the world’s leading financial institutions than it has received so far^.
Poverty — both relative and absolute — can only be eradicated when the world’s most powerful leaders and financial institutions make poverty eradication their first priority. And this will not happen until the world’s prominent leaders are prepared to tackle the root causes of global inequality and injustice by addressing the imbalances and disparities which clearly exist in international trade between the wealthy ^Western nations and the poor Third EWorld countries. In other words, according to Yunus, poverty will not be completely eradicated until the restrictive practices which sustain the structures of global economic inequality and injustice are first dismantled. Thus, he is realistic enough to acknowledge that micro-credit alone cannot, and will not, be able to tackle the cancer of global poverty and deprivation, but he is hopeful that it will encourage the world’s leaders and global financial institutions to make poverty alleviation their main priority. Nevertheless, it would not be an exaggeration to say that by pioneering the concept of micro-credit, Yunus has made a significant contribution to the global fight against absolute poverty and deprivation. In recognition of his outstanding achievements, he has been awarded scores of prestigious international prizes and awards, including the Noble Peace Prize in 2006. Muhammad Yunus lives in Dhaka, Bangladesh with his wife and daughter.
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Shaykh Sa 'di of Shiraz (b.ca.1174 - d.ca.1290)
THE WORDS 'ETHICS’ and ‘moralin’ are often used interchangeably even though the}’ do nor mean the same thing. Derived from the Greek MOs, ethics means ‘ ethos and charaaer’. The words ‘custom’ and ‘usage’ also fall within the wider definition of ethics. By contrast, the word ‘morality comes from its Greek root mora-lu, which refers to the nature of a human action rather than the character of the actor. While
anaent Greek moral philosophers like Plato and Aristotle had developed detailed theories of morality, the nature of the relauonship between the
actor* and his ‘action remained both ambigious
and contentious within their ethical framework.
After Muslims came into contact with the ancient Greek philosophical and scientific heritage during the eighth and ninth century; influential Muslim philosophers like al-Kindi and al-Farabi formulated new ethical theories in the light of the Islamic worldview. The works of these early Muslim thinkers laid the foundations for a new
science which taame known as ilm al-akhlaq (or the ‘science of ethics’). In their quest to define the ‘common good’, the Muslims adopted a different
approach to ethics and morality. Thus some, like al-Farabi, Ibn Bajjah and Ibn Tufayl, adopted a philosophical approach to ethics; others, like
al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, pursued a theological approach, while yet others (Ibn Taymiyyah and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, for instance) adopted a more religious-cum-scripturd approach to ethics. However, it was Shaykh Sa'di of Shiraz who became one of the most influential exponents of practical ethics; indeed, he not only clearly defined the ‘common good', he also played a pivotal role in popularising Islamic morality and ethics.
Abu Abdullah Sharaf al-Din ibn Muslih al-Din Sa'di, known as Shaykh Sa'di for short, was born in the Persian city of Shiraz into a middle-ctas Muslim family. His father, Abdullah, was a civil servant by profession and served the then rulers of Shiraz. When Sa'di was still an infant, his father died and this forced his family to experience considerable financial hardship. The poverty and destitution experienced by Sa'di during his childhood remained fixed in his mind and was later readied most vividly in his writings. In desperation, he and his mother sought refuge with an Arab chieftain who understood their pain and showed sympathy. Normally, when people face such economic hardship, they seek to alleviate their situation by seeking suitable employment, but Sa'di's mother encouraged her son to con-
ue his studies. Being very studious, young ^'ji used to bury himself in his books rather PL go out to play games or have fun with his ‘His devotion to his studies impressed his Lh^t^rs and this also prompted a local wealthy pnon to volunteer to pay for his education. At Shool he followed the standard curriculum of die day and excelled in his studies; thus his teaches encouraged him to pursue higher education. Some of the leading centres of Islamic learning aid eduction at the time were in Baghdad, l Dama’icus, Basrah Nishtpur, Hira and tafahan.
Accordingly, he proceeded to Baghdad for his higher education and there he composed scores of es^^^’s and poems on both religious and moral diemes; he was around twenty-one at the time. He dedicar:ed these essays to his teacher, Shaykh
Shams al-Din, who was a professor of literature at the famous Nizamiyyah Cohege ’in Baghdad. Impressed by the young writer’s erudition and hterary ’btaty the venerate Shaykh agreed to find his advanced e^cauon at N’izamlyyah out j of his own pocket.
An insatiable seeker of knowledge, Sa’di studied a wide range of subjects inoluding traditional Islamio soienoes, ^Vdoso^y logio, histoiy; geography; ^ien^ and tasawwuf (mysticism) at Ni-za^iiy^yah College untar the tutetage of emment p’ofessors Ttae H.ahz Abd al-Ralaman ibn a11 ibn a^-^^;^'^wzi and Farah ibn al-Jawahir. As the capita1 of the Abioasid Ca1iphaie, Bagbdad at the ume was home to some of the Muslim world’s leading scholars and thinkers, who willingly imparted knowledge and wisdom to those who were
eager to learn. Sa’di thus moved freely in and out of the religious circles of all the prominent scholars of Baghdad and drank deep from the fountain of Islamic knowledge. During his stay in Baghdad, he also encountered the celebrated Sufi sage Shihab al-Din Umar al-Suhrawardi, the founder of the suhrawardiyyah Sufi Order, who initiated him into his tariqah. According to some of his biographers, he also met Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, the famous founder of the qadiriyyah Sufi Order, but this view is clearly erroneous because Abd al-Qadir had died in 1166, almost a decade

before Sadi was b°rn. Nevertheless, havmg com-p1eted his higher educauon and mastered several languages in addition to Arabic and Persian (which was his mother tongue), Sa'di eventually returned home to Shiraz. Here, he discovered to his dismay, how the socio-political situation had become very volatile and unpredictable.
Indeed, while Sa’di was still in Baghdad, his former patron Atabek Sa’d ibn Zangi had been ousted from power by his arch-rival Sultan Ghiyath al-Din kfaham, the Khwarizmshah, and the tatter was very susp’ic’ious of t:hose who allied ttamsetaes whh the son of Z^gh To make matters worse, the Mongoh were ^reatemng to wreak havoc throughom that region. This prompted Sa’di to taave Shiraz and travel in pursu’it of knowtadge. For the next th’ee decades (that is, from	to 1256), he travefled e^en-
sively across the Muslim worH and explored the lifestyle, cuhure, traditi°n and habits of Muslirns and non-Misftms ahke. Dmmg hta travels, he vhhed Arabia m order to perform the sacred pilgrimage {hajj) and then proceeded to Syrta, Egypt and North Africa. In Tripoli, he was cap-mred by the Franks and forced mm hard. tabour, but he was rescued. by a well-wisher who married his daughter to him. However, the marriage did not last long because Sa’di found the girl too intemperate and aggressive for his liking. From North Africa, he travelled to Turkistan, Afghanistan and India where he met the Hindus for the first time. In India, he visited Punjab, Somnath, Gujarat and Delhi and later, he vividly recorded his experiences of these countries in the form of poetiy. From there he travelled to Yemen and Abyssinia (present-day Ethiopia) before proceeding to Makkah to perform yet another pilgrimage. In all, he performed more than a dozen pilgrimages and freely interacted with people of all races and cultural backgrounds, which enabled him to gain an unrivalled insight into human nature, its fraflk^ and star^omm^ as well as its positive aspects. His advanced training m Islamic theological, philosophical and mystical sciences, coupled with his three decades of travel across the Muslim world not only broadened Sadis
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Shaykh Sa di of Shiraz
(bxa.II74 -
THE WORDS ‘ETHICS’ and ‘morality’ are often used ’nterdungeaMy even though they do not mean the same thing. Derived from the Greek MOs, ethics means ‘ethos and character’. The wor. ‘custom’ and ‘usage’ dso fak with’n the wider definjoon of ethics. By oonirast, the word ‘morality’ comes from its Greek root morale which refers to the nature of a human action rather than the character of tta actor. WhJe ancient Greek moral phi1osophers fike p1ato and Annode had developed dialled leones of mo-h11:); the nature of the relationship between the aaor and his ‘action’ remained both ambigious and contentious within their ethical brewed. After MusHms came mto contact with the ancient Greek philosophical and scientific heritage dunng the e’ghth and ninth century, ’nfluent’a1 Muslim phi1osophers kke al-fan^ and al-Farab1 formulated new ettad theories in the Hght of the Islamic worldview. The works of these early Muslim thinkers laid the foundations for a new science which became known as ilm al-akhlaq (or the ‘science ofethics’). In iheir quest to define the ‘common good’, the Mus1ims adopted a Afferent approach to et&cs and morafity. Hus some, 1ike d-Riari, ton Bajjah and Ibn Way1, adopted a pWosophicd approa^ to eth^ oihers, hta
al-Ghazali and Fa^hr al-Dm aTRazi, pursued a theological approach, while yet others (Ibn Taymiyvah and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, for instance) adopted a more religious-cu^s-scriptuad approach to ethics. How^c^v'er, it was Shaykh Sa'di of Shiraz who became one of the most influential exponents of practical ethics; indeed, he not only clearly defined the ‘common good', he also played a pivotal role in popularising Islamic morality and ethics.
Abu Abdullah Sharaf al-Din ibn Muslih al-Din Sa'di, known as Shaykh Sa'di for short, was born in the Persian city' of Shiraz into a midde-ctas Muslim family. His father, Abdullah, was a civil servant by profession and served the then rulers of Shiraz. When Sa'di was still an infant, his father died and this forced his family to experience considerable financial hardship. The poverty and desi^i^i^i^i^i^on experienced by Sa'di during his childhood remained fixed in his mind and was later readied most vividly in his writings. In desperation, he and his mother sought refuge with an Arab chieftain who understood their pain and showed sympathy. Normally, when people face such economic hardship, they seek to alleviate their situation by seeking suitable employment, but Sa’di’s mother encouraged her son to con-
ue h1s OTdiw. Being veiy studious, yoiing •J used to bury tamself 'in h'is taoks rather l co out to p1ay games or have fun w1th hh
« His de^<^^ion to his stupes 'impressed Hs Lj1^'^is and this a1so prompted a 1oca1 weakhy jt(on to volunteer to pay for h’is educarion. At jjhoo1 he foll<^,^wed the standard ourriou1um of Jie day and excelle<d ’in Ms studies; thus Ms teacM es encouraged him to pursue higher education. Some of the leading centres of Islamic learning Aid e^l^(o^tt1rn at the ume were ’in Bagdad Damsacus, Basrah, Nishapur, Hira and Isfahan. A:oorckngly, he proceeded to Baghdad for his higher education and there he composed scores of essays and poems on both religious and moral themes; he was around twenty-one at the time. He dedicated these essays to Ms teacher, Shaykh Shams a^‘^^’in, who was a professor of Uterature a: the famous 'N’izamyyah Cokege rn Baghdad tapre^ed. by de young writers erudrion and hrer-Arv d’dy, the veneraWe Shaykh agreed to fend his adv;aice(d e^cadon at TTizamiyyah out of hls own pocket.
An ’nsatiab1e seeker of ^ow^.^ Sa’d studied a w’de ’ange of sutyecis inc1uding tradit’iona1 Isl|anio fences, ^dosopdy 1ogio, Mstoly, geography, ^ie1^ and tasawwuf (myst’ic’ism) at N1-za^i’y^:ah Cohege un.er the tutetage of em’nent profe^ors like Hafiz Abd afftahman ’bn A1’ ’bn d-Jawz’ and Farah ’bn a1-Jawahit^. As the capita1 of the Abl^asi. Ca1iphate, Baghdad at de rime was home to some of the Muslim world’s leading scholars an. dinke^s, who w’drin^y ’mparted knowledge and w’s.om to dose who were eager to learn. Sa’di thus moved freely in and out of the religious circles of all the prominent schoiars of Baghdad and drank deep from the fountain of islamlc knowledge. During his stay in Baghcdad, he also encountered the celebrated Sufi sage ^1^ al-Din Urnar ^-Suhra^1, ihe founder of the suhrawardiyyah Sufi Order, who initiated him into hls tariqah. According to some of his biographers, he also met Abd al-Qad’r al-Jiiani, the famous founder of the qadiriyyah Sufi Order, but this view is clearly erroneous because
Abd al-’Qadir had died in 1166, almost a decade
before Sad1 was bom. Nevertheless, hav’ng com-p1eted his h1gher educarion and. mastered several 1anguages 1n add1tion to AraHc and persian (which was his mother tongue), Sa’d1 eventuahy ’emmed horne m Shhaz. Here, he d^covered to h1s diismay how the socm-poUnca1 shuarion had become very votatHe and unpiredktable.
Indeed, whi1e Sa’d1 was sii11 1n Baghdad, h1s former patron Atabek Sa’d ibn Zangi had been ousted from power by his arch-rival Sultan Gh1yath al-Dm Isfahan1, the Khwarizmshah, and ihe tatter was very suspc’ious of those who a11ied thiemsetaes whh the son of ZangL To make maiters wo^ the Mongol were ihreaten1ng io wreak havoc throughout that region. This prompted Sa’di to 1eave SHraz and irave1 m pursuit of know1edge. For the next three decades (:hat 1^ from 1226 to 1256), he traveHed exten-sive1y across the Mus11m wor1d and. exp1ored the KE^ty1^ cukure, tra&uon and	of Mus1ims
and nomMttsHms aUke. Dunng his usweta he vis1ted Arabta in order io perform the sacred pi1grimage {hajj} and ihen proceeded ro Syrta, Fgypi and North Africa. In ^^oH, he was captured by ihe F’anks and forced mto hard 1abour, bui he was rescued by a wek-wklher who married hls daughier to Mm. However, the marrtage did noi 1ast 1ong because Sa’di found the giri roo intemperate and aggressive for his liking. From North Africa, he travelled to Turkistan, Afghanistan and India where he met ihe Hindus for the first time. In India, he visited Punjab, Somnath, Gujarat and Delhi and later, he vividly recorded his experiences of these countries in the form of poetry. From there he travelled to Yemen and Abyssinia (present-day Ethiopia) before proceeding to Makkah to perform yet another pilgrimage. In all, he performed more than a dozen pilgrimages and freely interacted with people of all races and cultural backgrounds, which enabled him to gain an unrivalled insight into human nature, iis fra111i1es and shortcom1ngs, as we11 as 1ts positive aspects. His advanced training in Islamic theo1og1°a1, pHtaro^kd and mysrica1 scta^^ coup1ed wkh his three decades of trave1 across ihe Mus11m wor1d not on1y Mo^^ied Sadis
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intellectual horizon but also enriched his awareness and understanding of the diversity which is so characteristic of the human family. Indeed, his observations and admiration of the vast tapestry which constitutes our humanity inspired him to formulate and champion a universalistic ethic which belonged neither to the East, nor to the West Rooted in the timeless axis of Divine wisdom, his global ethic was all about the ‘common good'; the common good of all humanity rather than that of a specific group or nation.
After returning to his native Shiraz in 1256 at the age of eighty-one, he authored most of his books, treatises and poetry. Considered to be a remarkable example of late blooming, Sa'di completed two of his most famous works, namely the Button (The Fruit Garden) and Gulistan (The Rose Garden) after his eightieth birthday. The fanner was finished in 1257, while the latter was completed in 1258. These years were also some of the most traumatic periods in the annals of Islam. While Sa’di was busy writing about the enduring values and principles which are common to all people, highlighting the importance of truth, honesty, wisdom and toleration in fostering healthy human relationships, die Mongol hordes emerged from Asia and marched into Baghdad. The Mongol attack on Baghdad was so devastating that it shocked and horrified Muslims and non-Muslims alike. Although Sadi made no specific reference to the Mongol sack of Baghdad in his works, as a devout Muslim and practising Sufi, he must have been devastated by the brutal nature of Mongol assault on the seat of the Abbasid Caliphate. When the Mongol advance was eventually halted in 1260 by the Mamluks of Egypt, the entire Muslim world breathed a sigh of reliidf Amidst the prevailing socio-political chaos, an increasingly frail Sa'di came to enjoy the patronage of Atabek Abu Bakr ibn Sad, the son and successor of his former patron, Atabek Sad ibn Zangi. He admired this young ruler so much that he dedicated his Bustan to him, saving that as long as the sun and the moon continue to rise in the skies, the name ofAbu Bakr ibn Sad would be fondly remembered by the readers of his Bustan.

on:
c»:

Comprising more than four thousand couplets the Bustan is today considered to be one of the most widely-read works of Persian poetry. Before Sa'di, Persia had produced some of the most influential and gifted poets of the Muslim world, including Abul Majd Maj dud Sana'i, Umar Khayyam and Farid al-Din Attar but, with the publication of the Bus tan, he established his reputation as one of the most polished and ethical poets of the Muslim world. Although steeped in Islamic theology, jurisprudence and mysticism, Sa'dis poetry transcended religious formalism to capture the essence of universal Prophetic wisdom. That is why theological and dogmatic debates and discussion never interested him; his understanding of Islam was primarily a moral and ethical one — underpinned by the universal Qur'anic principles and Prophetic wisdom. Inspired by the timeless teachings of Islam, Sa'dis moral philosophy combined religious principles, practical ethics and spirituality to create a comprehensive moral code of behaviour in society. This moral code was a universal one where the kings, queens, rulers, saints, philosophers, theologians as well as lay people had their roles and responsibilities assigned to them. It was not a code in a legal sense; rather it was a humane, tolerant and all-inclusive code of behaviour — and its foremost objective was the promotion of the common good' of all people. In his Bustan, Sa'di spoke a universal language — which transcended formal speech — by addressing the human heart, which he considered to be the mirror	universal truth.
That is to say, his moral philosophy sought to connect mankind to Divinity at a practical level, without compromising the sacredness of the latter or undermining the humanity of the former. The Bustan therefore presents a powerful and compelling exposition of universal moral and ethiicaJ teachings, underpinned by the timeless wisdom of the Qur'an and Prophetic wisdom, without in anyway overlooking their practical dimensions.
In comparison, Sadi's Gulistan is primarily a lyrical work which consists of interesting, witty and instructive anecdotes, stories and tales which seek to inspire the reader to lead a normal and,
equally, moral life inspired by the timeless wis- I jom of Islam. An optimist by nature and a gifted communicator, he analysed human relationships 3nd behaviour through personal observation and he rejoiced when people exemplified good behavVour and etiquette but, at the same time, he refused to condemn those who fell short of his high moral and ethical standards. He persevered with such people, knowing only too well that we all have our own share of mistakes and misemeanours; therefore he preferred to drop hints and make suggestions to those who fell short of his high ethical standards. Indeed, he operated like a universal friend who informed people of what they needed to know — and in a language they could all understand — without offending anyone. He was wise and entertaining, and never dull or boring. A reader of the Gw-taw cannot help but smile, reflect and ponder, and do so without having to stretch themselves either physically or intellectually. If his wit was relf^r^s^s^ing, and his eloquence breathtaking, then his undetssanding of human nature and behavioural psychology was precise. Yet, strangely enough, Sa'di claimed to have composed his Gulisitan in a hurry, with information left over from the Bustan.
In short, in his Bustan and Gulistan, Sa'di managed to capture the very essence of Islamic moral and ethical teachings, and in so doing he helped to
popularise the moral and ethical code of Islam as never before. As an Islamic scholar and moralist, he is still very popular in Persia and the subcontinent. But, as a writer and poet, he is considered to be one of the most polished and gifted Muslim poets of all time. So much so that an Iranian is not generally considered to be literate until he learns to quote Sa'di by heart. Originally written in Persian, Sa'di's Gulistan and Bustan have also been translated into all the prominent languages of the world including English, Arabic, Hindi, Urdu, French, German, Bengali, Russian, Turkish and even Latin. Unfortunately, his exact age at the time of his death is not known. Some say he died at the advanced age of one hundred and sixteen, while others suggest he died at the age of ninty-nine. Either way, he was laid to rest in his native Shiraz. But his powerful and enduring poetry and moral teachings have continued to influence scholars, writers, poets and lay people alike, both in the East and the West, up to the present time. Indeed, the following couplet from his Gulistan (which has also been inscribed on the Hall of the United Nations) beautifully summarises his entire moral and ethical philosophy: ‘The humanity are the limbs of one frame, as in Creation their origin is the same. If fate causes one of the limbs to sting, others too will cry in offering.' (The Book of Ada^-Statat or Manners of Companionship').
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Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (b.1817 - d.1898)
THE ASIAN SUBCONTINENT has produced some of the ^Muslim worlds most influential rulers, thinkers and reformers. Thus, famous Mughal rulers like Akbar the Great, Shah Jahan and Awrangzeb feature in this book on account of their enduring political and cultural contributions. Likewise, influential Muslim thinkers, reformers and politicians of the subcontinent like Shavkh Ahmad Sirhindi, Shah Waliullah, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Mawlana Muhammad Ilyas, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, Abul A'la Mawdudi and Muhammad Yunus appear in this book by virtue of their wide-ranging contribution to Islamic thought, political leadership, cultural reformation or economic development. These remarkable and gifted individuals were pioneers in their chosen fields of endeavour. Their skill, courage and dedication - as political leaders, religious thinkers and socio-aonomic reformers - have
0:
rightly earned them a special place in the annals of the subcontinent. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan,
/ / * an illustrious Indian Muslim educationalist and reformer, also belongs to this select group of inspirational subconunental Muslims.
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, also known simply as Sir Sawnd, was bom in Delhi, the capital of India, during the reign of the Mughal Emperor
Akbar Shah II. His ancestors originally hailed from Arabia and settled in Herat before moving to Delhi during the sixteenth century. As loyal Muslims, his family members became fervent supporters of the Mughal ruler Akbar the Great and his successors, and the Mughals, in turn, rewarded them handsomely for their unflinching support and loyalty. One of those who attained a pre-eminent position was Khwajah Farid al-Din Khan, the maternal grandfather of Ahmad Khan, who not only served the Mughals in his capacity as a Minister of State, but also developed a good working relationship with the British, who wielded considerable political and economic power in India at the time. \Xhile Ahmad Khan was a child his devout father, Sayyid
Muttaqi Khan, embraced Sufism (Islamic mysticism); thus he retreated from worldly affairs and became an ascetic (zahid). Young Ahmad was therefore raised by his aristocratic maternal grandfather, who ensured he received a thorough education in Arabic, Persian, Urdu and traditional Islamic sciences before pursuing mathematics and traditional medicine. During his early years, Ahmad became very fond of Persian poetry and studied the Bustan and Gulistan of Shaykh Sa'di and the Dituan of Hafiz of Shiraz
wth great interest and enthusiasm. But, after the	I
successive deaths of his older brother and father, his whole oudook on life ctanged. He grew a beard and became a practising Muslim. At the same time, he was forced to look for a job to earn his livellhood. Thus, at the age of nineteen, he secured a job as a record-keeper at the courts in ' Delhi. Being hardworking and meticulous, he was swiftly promoted to the post of munsif (or subordinate judge) by the British authorities; thus he earned a monthly salary of one hundred rupees which was paid to him by the East India Company.
During this period Ahmad became a prolific writer who devoted all his spare time to research and writing. However, his essays and writings failed to capture the imagination of the populace until, in 1846, he published his Athar al-Sanadid (Traces of the Great), which was an historical survey of Delhi’s monuments. This book es-ablished his reputation as a water and scholar. Ttam in 1855, he edited and re-published the famous stxteeni^ century Hstor'ical work Azn-i-Akbari, which was origrnalty combed by Emperor Aktars favour’ite courtier; Abul Fatih A&ough this book recerveti much accla1m, M’irza Aaduhah Khan Ghalib (a great Udu poet and a contemporary of Ahmad), wrote a critical review of the book and did not rate "it h’ighly According to Ghalib, it was inappropriate to focus on past glories at a time wtan the existential con&uon of Indian Muslims was deteriorating rapidly, especially in the face of British political and military ^^aught. Instead, he urged Ahmad to focus more on the socio-political challenges which confronted the Indian Muslims at the time. Following the horrific events of 1857 known as the Indian Mutiny, which led to the mass slaughter of Muslims at the hands of the British army as well as the expulsion of the last Mughal ruler, Bdhadur Shah Zafar II, from India, more than three centuries of Mughal rule came to an abrupt end. A year later, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. These events prompted Ahmad to take stock of the new socio-political I	sn^i^j^ition in India and fight for the rights of the
Indian Muslims. Indeed, dismayed by the po-Utic:^ upheavals of the time, he	decided
to leave India and settie "in Eg^^ but soon he changed his mmd and mstead decided to work with his fellow Muslims to improve their social, political, economic and cultural conditions. As a deep thinker and persuasive interlocutor, Ahmad knew the political situation in India had changed irreversibly and as such it was in the interest of the Indian Muslims to proactively engage with the new rulers of their country so as to protect their interests. In the circumstances, he felt opposing the British would be both futile and smodal for the future of Indian Muslims; thus he decided to co-operate with the British authorities.
Being a shrewd poHtican, he had no detire to see the Indian Muslims become second-class citkens rn then own country He therefore declared his loyalty to the Crown and this, of course, endeared him to the ruling British elites. In fac^ he played a cemral role in rnprotimg the Indian Muslims’ relationship with the British authorities who, in turn, hailed him as one of their most ‘loyal Mohammedans’. Thereafter, the British rulers regularly sought his advice on all important matters relating to the Indian Muslims. So, for instance, when he analysed and identified the root cause of the 1857 rebellion in I	hus report entitled Asbab-i-Baghawat~i-Hind (The
Causes of the Indian Mutiny), the British elites I accepted his criticism of the British army and the I way in which the rebellion had been handled. I Many of his recommendations for change were I accepted and implemented by the ruling elite, in I order to facilitate better communication between I the rulers and the ruled. Thanks to Ahmad’s cooperation with the Raj and close contact with its leading figures, his attitude towards the British, their culture and way of life began to change for the better. The more he interacted with his British friends and acquaintances, the more educated, cukured and loyal he found them to be. In com^rison the majority of his fell°w countrymen were too busy fighting each other and engagmg m tath tri^ riva^ and religi°us | hairsplitting.
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H°wtver, as a devout Muslim and a patriots Indian, he was determined to improve d|e local, cultural and educational condmons of hts c°untrvmcn (especiallv those of the lndian Muslims), and he was prepared to harness the salient features of British culture and education for this purpose. Convinced that a thorough reformation of Indian Muslim society was the key to improving the Indian Muslims existential condition, he became a powerful voice for educational and cultural reform across the country. He J argued that there was no contradiction between
V
modem science and Islamic teachings. He also urged the Indian Muslims to study the Qur'an and the life of the Prophet Muhammad in a unified and holistic wav. The Indian Muslims, he felt, had nothing to fear from modem Western science and educational philosophy, rather, the
pursuit of science and education was the key to understanding Islam and its role in the modern world. Moreover, he urged the Indian Muslims to remain loyal to the Crown and strive hard to improve their socio-economic situation by educating themselves and engaging in business and trade. To prove that he was not only a preacher but also a man of action, in 1864 the British authorities helped him to establish a scientific society in Ghazipur in order to translate high quality, modem Western philosophical and scientific literature into Urdu, so as to make the treasures of modem scientific knowledge and scholarship accessible to the Indian Muslims.
Follo^ang his move to Aligarh, and subsequent visit to England during 1869 and 1870, he conducted a detailed study of the British educational system and its methodology; As a result, he developed the idea of establishing a college where the traditional Islamic sciences would be taught in parallel with modem scientific and literal’ subjects. During his stay in England, he became profoundly impressed by the scientific and technological achievements of the Western world and he hoped that his college would inspire the Indian Muslims to revive rhe Islamic intellectual and cultural heritage. While in England he also found time to author his Ej^wyr on the Life of*

Muhammad, wherein he refuted the charges levelled against the Prophet of Ham by his European detractors (such as Sk WHHam Muir). As a pnoud Indian MusVim, he was not prepared to let the Orientalists have a field day against the venerable Prophet. The publication of this book also proved that he was not a blind imitator of all things Western. On the contrary, he showed himself to be a very intelligent and discerning champion of Islam and its Prophet. After his return from England, he enlisted the help of several prominent British officials, including Lord Northbrook and Lord Lytton, and together they laid the foundations of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College (MAO) in 1877. Patronised by the British authorities and supported by a group of eminent Indian Muslims (such as Al-taf Hussain Hali, Nawab Muhsin al-Mulk and Mawlvi Chiragh Aii), this college offered degree courses in science, arts, law and Islamic sciences. Prominent British academics like Theodore Beck, Theodore Morison, Sir Thomias W. Arnold as well as celebrated Islamic scholars like Allamah Shibli Numani were recruited to teach at this college. Now known as Aligarh Muslim University, this famous institution of higher education has produced generations of renowned Indian Muslim scholars, thinkers and leaders, including Mawlvi Abdul Haq, Ziauddin Ahmad, Muhammad Ali Jauhar, Liaquat Ali Khan and Zakir Hussain among others.
Ahmad’s efforts to change and reform the social, cultural and educational condition of the Indian Muslims initially received a lukewarm response from his countrymen. But after he had developed a fresh interpretation of Islamic scriptural sources in the light of modern Western scientific and philosophical thought, the conservative ulama (religious scholars) became a thorn in his side. Since the Indian ulama thought he was seeking to dilute and undermine the fundimiental principles and practices of Islam under the guise of m^rnisarion an’ progress, they bran’ed him a religion mo^aror. However, tHs cha^e was only partially ju^nfied; alrhcugh his desire to improve and enhance the existential condition
of the Indian Muslims was both genuine and I sincere, the ulama were right to question his reformist approach to Islam. Heavily influenced by nineteenth century European philosophical and scei^ttific thought, Ahmad attempted to reconcile rellgion and science, as if Islam and scientific thought were somehow incompatible. Since he consideeed nature to be a creation of God and the Qur’an as His final revelation, he argued that the modern sciences (ulum al-jadid) and the Divine ’cwena’^ (wahy) were complementary rather than contradictory. To prove his point, he interpreted the Qur'an and the Prophetic traditions (batlith) from a philosophical-cum-scientific perspective. And in so doing he explained away all the miraculous events mentioned in the Qur'an (for exjumple, he considered the story about the eleplhmts in Surat al-Fil to be either a natural phenomenon, or the manifestation of human energy, rather than an act of Divine miracle.). Given his ultra-ratio nails tic approach to the Qur'an, it is not surprising that the ulama severely criticised him for his eeo-Mu'tazi^lte approach to the Islamic scriptural sources. However, the ulamds op-posit’ion to his socio-cultural reforms (including the need to study and explore modern Western scientific thought and methodology) was unjustified. In other words, Ahmad was right to urge the ulama to face reality and provide Islamic answers to the challenges posed by Western modernity. In fact, even Jamal al-Din al-Afghani — who was very critical of Ahmad for his rationalistic approach to the Qur'an and political loyalty to the Crown - was of the opinion that Muslims had to change and reform their social, cultural and educational conditions if they were to liberate their lands from foreign occupation and revive their Islamic heritage.
A pioneer of Urdu prose, Ahmad not only became a prolific writer on relig|ous, educarioeal and cuhural topics, but ako founded a number of important educational iestiiutioes. Moreover, he published two periodicals, namely Aligarh Institute Gazette and Tahdhib al-Akhlaq (The Muslim Social Reformer), wherein he published scores of articles on all the pressing issues of his day. Most of his essays and articles were later collected and published in sixteen volumes by Muhammad Ismail ^n^ari unde’ the ride of Maqalat-i Sir Sayyid (Articles of Sir Sayyid). During the 1860s he also wrote a commentary on the Bible, while his incomplete Qur'anic exegesk was later pubhshed in seven volumes. In short, Ahmad's wide-ranging political, social, cultural and educational activities won him widespread acclaim from his fellow countrymen, Muslims and Hindus alike. In recognition of his ouesiteding services to his people, he was knighted by the British Government in 1888. I His religious ideas and thoughts, coupled with his educational contribution in the form of Aligarh Muslim University, have continued to exert a considerable influence on the Muslims of the subcontinent to this day. Addltion-dly, his reformist ideas have influenced scores renowned Muslim scholars, thinkers and writers
1 like Altaf Hussain Hali, Nazir Ahmad, Shibli Numani, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, the Ali Brothers, Sayyid Sulaiman Nadwi, Abul Kalam Azad and Ghulam Ahmad Parvez. He died at the age of eighty-one and was buried in Aligarh. Hali, who was a celebrated Urdu poet and a fervent supporter of Ahmad, later wrote a voluminous biography of fou great Mushm sdfolar and reformer under foe ride of Hayat-i-Javid (The
I Life of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan).
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SUDAN IS AN enormous African country; it J
borders eight other countries, is about half the sue of Europe, and links the Arab world with the continent of Africa. Its topography includes deserts, savannah and forests; the River Nile and its tributaries have also been a key fearure in z
Sudan’s politico-economic developfnene, making it an attractive target for foreign colonial powers. Due to its geo-strategic importance, the forces of .Muhammad Ali Pasha, the Ottoman viceroy of Egypt, established their politico-economic hegemony over Sudan during the 1870s. Divided into two large regions, namely the north and south, the former region is inhabited primarily by Arabic speaking Muslims, and Khartoum, the capital of Sudan, is located in this part of the country. By contrast, southern Sudan is inhabited mainly by tribal people, some of whom are either converts to Christianity or Islam, while the majority are pagans who speak Sudanic languages and observe traditional African customs and traditions. However, as a strategically important country; Sudan became the centre of a global power struggle between the Ottomans, the Egyptians and the British during the nineteenth century as they fought each other to establish their politico-economic control in that country.

•m
Amidst the prevailing political chaos and socioeconomic uncertainty, the towering figure of the Mahdi emerged to free Sudan from the grip of the imperial powers and return that country to its people.
Muhammad Ahmad ibn Abdullah, better known as the Alidhdi of Sudan, was born on Labab Island, located in the province of Dongola in northern Sudan. His family claimed to be the descendants of the Prophet through his grandson Hasan, the eldest son of Caliph Ali. His father, Abdullah Fahl, was a successful businessman who earned his living building and supplying wooden boats to local merchants, traders and fishermen. YTten Muhammad Ahmad was only five, his family was forced to leave Dongola due to an acute shortage of timber in that province and they settled in Karari, located close to Omdurman and Khartoum, where timber was readdy available at the time. Following in the footsteps of their father, Muhammad Ahmad's brothers also became carpenters and they provided much needed support for their father to meet the growing demand for timber boats in that locality. Since both his parents were practising Muslims, Muhammad Ahmad grew up in a rehgious atmosphere. Keen to provide a sound
(Jigious education for his son, Abdullah Fahl enrolled him at his local village school. But, after his fathers death, his oldest brother assumed rtesonnibiiliy for the entire family and he encouraged Muhammad Ahmad to continue his studies. As a gifted student, he not only learned Arabic but also committed the entire Qur’an to memory before he was ten. Impressed by his edicctional achievements, both his teachers and brothers encouraged him to continue his education. For the next seven years, he pursued further and higher education in Islamic sciences, including kalam (theology), tafiir (Qur’anic exegesis), jfy/j (Wamic jurisprudence) and hadith (Prophetic traditions) under the tutelage of eminent scholars like Sharaf al-Din Abu al-Sadiq.
During this period Muhammad Ahmad became thoroughly familiar with the writings of clas^iicai Islamic scholars like Muhammad ibn Ismail al-Biddhari, Ahmad ibn Hanbal and al-Shafi i, in addition to the theological and juridical works of Ibn Taymiyyah and his prominent s^ude^s (such as Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah and Ibn Kathir), as well as the mystical writings of popular Sufis like Ibn al-Arabi, Ahmad ibn Idris and Muha^amad Ali al-Sanusi. His ^ieeraiise the<^l^l^j^’i<^;al and juridical training, along with a thorough familiarisation with Islamic mystical thought and philosophy, later helped him to cre-
ate a powerful synthesis between Islamic law and spiriiuidity in order to develop a balanced Islamic character and society. After completing his formal studies at the age of seventeen, he was initiated into the sammaniyyah Suh Order by its influential exponent, Shaykh Muhammad Sharif Nur al-Da’im. Since it was commonly accepted by the Sufis that one could not pursue the mystical path and make spiritual progress without the aid of a compeeent guide, Muhammad Ahmad joined the sammaniyyah tariqah. As the renowned Persian Sufi Abu Yazid al-Bistami. (who is also known as Bayadd Bistam'i) once remarked, ‘One who has no guide has taken shaytan (Satan) as his guide.’ Muhammad Ahmad agreed with this view and became a loyal follower of Shaykh al-Da’im who gui^ded him along the mystical path for around

five years until he attained the rank of a Shaykh himself; he was only twenty-two at the time.
Unlike the majority of the Sufis of his time, Muhammad Ahmad’s understanding of mysticism combined both spirituality and sociopolitical activism. That is to say, his early training in Islamic theology, jurisprudence and mysticism encouraged him to lead an austere and ascetic lifestyle but, at the same time, following in the footsteps of the Prophet, he married and set up his own family. He was only twenty-four when he built a new mosque and Sufi zawiyyah (lodge) in order to disseminate Islamic moral, ethical and spiritual teachings. Likewise, he encouraged his people to seek Islamic knowledge and wisdom within Sudan, rather than go abroad to study at prominent Islamic institutions like al-Azhar University. As a bright student, he could have gone to al-Azhar if he wanted, but Muhammad Ahmad decided to stay in Sudan and help revive Islamic principles and practices in that country. When his family left Karari in 1870 and moved to Aba Island in search of timber so they could continue their boat-making business, Muhammad Ahmad followed suit. Here he married for the second time and his fame began to spread throughout the island on account of his vast knowledge and understanding of Islam. He then established a Sufi lodge and gathered around him a small band of followers. By coincidence, Shaykh al-Da’im his former teacher and spiritual guide, also moved to an adjacent town and he apparently became jealous of his former pupil’s popularity with the locals. Soon the two men clashed and Muhammad Ahmad was formally expelled from the sammaniyyah Order by Shaykh al-Da’im himself. Infuriated by the latter’s snub, Muhammad Ahmad went and pledged allegiance to Shaykh Quraishi Wad al-Zain, who was a master of another branch of sammaniyyah Sufi Order, and strengthened his ties with the latter by marrying his daughter. Following Shaykh Quraishi’s death in 1878, Muhammad Ahmad succeeded him as the leader of this Sufi branch and his reputation began to spread across the wider region.
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regions I in order to propagate Islam and establish his authority1’ as the spiritual and political leader of his people. His call for political unity and a return to the original, pristine teachings of Islam wrni down well with thc masses. Having endured decades ot political oppression and economic hardship under foreign rule, the Sudanese people gave him a uarm reception. As his followers began to increase rapidly. Muhammad Ahmad lambasted the oppressive policies of thc colonial rulers. It was not long before his rcligious-cum-poiincal opposition against thc colonialists won him widespread support in Sudan: indeed, soon a mass anti-colonial movement began co take shape And although hc was not a politician. Muhammad .Ahmad’s authority as a leader ot his people Transcended such categorisation. As it was. the religious-aim-political strategy' he pursued in Sud^r. wa> \cn similar to that Jumpioncd bv thr Prophet Muhammad back, in soenth cennirv Arabia, hit tiie Prophet, hr asked his lolkrntn to pledge Ijcrvalrv (Aun a/*1 to him; he al io per-liormed a migration	A) from Aba Island co
)ahal <sjadu m thc same wvay the Prophet nupated from Makkait to KladirxaJi. ind tinallv hc named
l.cljKTv' fust as thr

(the
the lilt and teachings o! thc
Khhx’umad AfunaJ pcUMaod a rrtinmiu meth-which He taelac-vcxI	Hs inch* intprvd.,
hkc rf*e miHacM) <j! ihc l‘i<>,dset A4u.hainrn.ad.
HoweMti, * hetr hr and hts disciples began tr» mictinicfc itseif feligicsus-c um-political astm* des, thc Khaixexam-based < Htoman* Egyptian rai>rts fsc-c^isc’ s ers jJjlI mexi. l"hev tned to
>L<|uainted with I*rophet	‘,
armies from his countiy. After abolishing the tribal customs and traditions which prevailed in the Sudan at the time, he promulgated the S^nv^i^ah (Islamic law) across the country and in so doing he initiated a process of Islamisation and Arabisation which subsequently spread across ail Sudan and East Africa.
Though the mahdiyyah State established by Muhammad Ahmad was destroyed by an Anglo-Egyptian army barely fourteen years after its inception, his influence and legacy continues to play a powerful role in Sudanese politics to this day. And although his claim to have been the Mahdi was rightly dismissed by the orthodox Muslims, his contribution to the Islamic revival and resurgence in the Sudan and East Africa was nothing short of remarkable. For this reason, he <^<ssev^e^s to be recognssed as one of the most influential Islamic warriors (mujahid) of modern times. Regarded as the ‘father of modern Sudan', Muhammad Ahmad's legacy later inspired his son. Sir Sayyid Abd al-Rahman al-Ma^^di, to establish the ummah party (a national Sudanese political and religious party) in 1945. Currently led by his grandson, Sayyid Sadiq al-Mahdi, this party continues to exert considerable political influence in Sudan to this day. Internationally, however, Muhammad Ahmad's heroic struggle against the colonial powers turned him into a powerful symbol of pride and prestige among Black nationalists across Africa, Europe and the United States.
-cocution throughout Sudan, and more and I •vt people responded to his call for national I Jijous and political unity and solidarity. En- I ■rfced bv their success, the m^ihdiyyah then | ifij1 ik' i j^varoel towards central Kordafan where they ’ -■fl^ed a warm reception from the locals and ad siege to the town of al-Ubay^’id (El-Obeid). Vkj ciptunng the town in 1883, Muhammad toad became the undisputed ruler of Kordofan jdJ its neighbounng territories.
As 1 charismatic leader and an electrifying xxKK. be inspired his followers to pursue j^i^had ■aSQT^-' struggle* against their enemies; he xwmsed to lead them all the way to Makkah eC Mad^nah. two of Islam's most sacred cities, m Cairo. Muhammad Ahmad and his mahdiyyah xcm& so powerful that they eventually captured Khntoum in 1885 after inflicting a crushing Xmon the forces of Charles Gordon, a British ■fburv general, who died fighting on the tatkndd. Although General Gordons defeat I is the bands ot the Sudanese revolutionary army orord a huge political storm in Britain at the 3HT . Xtuhanmad Ahmad and his forces went on urnuuic the whole country under his leadership, iix. six months after establishing himself b Om^«^i^iman, which became the new capital X Sudan, he suddenly died of fever at the age et fony-orc:* Within a short period of time, he ant only ma^iaged to unite his people under the tnanrr of Islam, he also forced out the combined imrh< of the Ottoman, Egyptian and the British

-i-Tion against the	A. Thus, m ibSz.
rwo successive milicarv expeditions were serf bt the Egy pcian forces against thc muAd/ywz’ id which the latter inflicted a crushing defeat on thc Egyptian armv. *1 he unexpected success of th* won .Muhammad .Ahmad widespread

AL-MUTANABBI
Al-Mutanabbi (b.915 - d.968)
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LIKE ARAMAIC AND Hebrew, Arabic is a Semitic language. However, unlike the other Semitic languages, Arabic is today a global language. As the lingua franca of the Arab world, Arabic is the official language of almost all the Middle Eastern and North African countries. As the language of the Qur'an and the linguistic medium of the Islamic avfation, Arabic - like Greek and Latin -exerted a profound influence on the medieval world to the extent that it became the foremost
language of science, philosophy, arts, culture and scholarly discourse during the heyday of Islamic civilisation. And although the Abbasid era is generally considered to be the Golden Age of Islamic science, philosophy and literature, it was during the reign of Harun al-Rashid and his son, al-Ma’mun, that Baghdad became the worlds foremost centre of philosophical, scientific and literary activities. Once the language of the desert nomads, Arabic soon became the bedrock of the
Islamic civilisation - extending as it did from Spain in the West, to the Indus valley in the East. Ar the time, the Arabs developed an impressive mtdllecmal and literary culture which was very rich in both content and quality. Indeed, from pre-Islamic poetry to the Qur’an, and from the prose literature of Ibn al-Muqaffa, al-Jahiz and
Ibn Qutaiba to the splendours of medieval Arabic poetry, the Arabs soon became the messengers of knowledge, wisdom and literature. Arabic poetryotherwise known as diwan al-Arab (register of the Arabs) — also reached its zenith during this period. Widely considered to be the greatest of all Arabic poets, al-Mutanabbi lived and thrived during this Golden Age of Arabic literature and poetry.
Abul Tayyib Ahmad ibn Hussain al-jufi, better known as al-Mutanabbi (the ‘would-be prophet’), was born in the southern Iraqi city of Kufah. Originally from Yemen, his ancestors later moved to Kufah where they became prominent of the Arab tribe of al-Kindah. Young Mutanabbi showed signs of intelligence and unusual linguistic ability from an early age. Born and brought up in a lower-middle class Muslim family, he experieneed considerable social and economic hardship as a child, but such unfavourable circumstances did not deter him from his studies. Indeed, while he was still a youngster, his family was forced to leave their home and stay for about two years on the outskirts of Samawa due to the Qarmatian insurrection. A faction of the Shi’a Ismaili (Sevener) sect, the Qarmatians emerged in the Iraqi city of Wasit during the latter part of
1

ninth century. From Wasit they spread across m Atabh before establishing	presence
parts of Syria, Iraq and Khurasan. Politically pelting, they vehemently opposed the Abbasids, butideologiccdly they were heavily influenced by astern of thought which incorporated elements ofGnosucisim, Mazdakism and Shi’ism. At the banning, the Qarmatians managed to instigate much sodo-poHtical havoc across Iraq, eastern Ar^lbia and Syria but eventually they lost their momentum and declined in influence.
Hounded out by the Qarmatians, al-Mutanabbi and his family lived in the safer region of Samawa where he polished his command of Arabic among (he bedouins, who were renowned for their massery of the language in its purest form. When he was about twelve, his family returned to Kufah where he began to compose poetry. His lack of formal education was however compensated for by
his natural poetic skills and ability. Nonetheless, dlMuranabbi was a voracious reader of Arabic poetry and he became thoroughly familiar with the works ofhis illustrious predecessors like Hasan ibn Hani (better known as Abu Nuwas), Habib ibn Aws (also known as Abu Tammam), and Waliii ibn Ubayd al-Buhturi. These celebrated Arabic poets lived and thrived in and around Baghdad during the early Abbasid period. Their poetic genius and literary ability endeared them to the ruling Abbasid elites who lavished money and gifts on them; some even attained positions of power and authority. For instance, Abu Nuwas was a celebrated poet who composed more than fifteen hundred poems on a wide range of subjects and, at the same time, he was a close companion of the Abbasid Caliph Harun al-Rashid. Likewise, Abu Tammam and al-Buhturi were famous court panegyrists who enjoyed Caliphal patronage and they were also known to have been very prosperous and wealthy individuals. Al-Mutanabbi not only read the works of these celebrated poets; he hoped to emulate them and become famous and wealthy himself.
He began his poetic career in Kufah where he became popular after composing his early poems. Impressed with his poetic skills and ability, the
local ruler became h’is first patron and benefactor. Th’is paved the way for al-Mutanabbi to reach the summit of Arabic poetry, although his road to success was far from being a smooth one, and was fraught with considerable personal difficulties and hardship. After leaving Kufah, he moved to Baghdad in 928. Here he experienced more personal and financial hardships; indeed, the local people’s failure to understand and appreciate his poetry made him very bitter and despondent. Lack of response from the locals forced him to leave Baghdad and go to Syria, where he stayed for about two years. Here he earned his livelihood working as a freelance singer and entertainer. Hired by local Government officials to perform on special occasions, he earned just about enough to live comfortably. However, as an ambitious poet and performer he was not happy with such a lowly position, and was determined to rise to the peak of his chosen career. But his failure to attain instant success had a profoundly negative psychological impact on him. He could not understand why the masses failed to rate his poetry as highly as he did. This made him so unhappy, depressed and angry that he not only stopped working as a freelance singer and entertainer, but also became actively involved with the Qarmatians who at the time were engaged in a bitter political and military campaign against the Abbasids. Inspired by the religious eclecticism and communistic philosophy of the Qarmatians, coupled with his lack of personal success and recognition, al-Mutanabbi began to sympathise with the plight of this religious sect. Like the latter, he
•	••	I	•••«•
was a passionate activist and a pessimistic thinker whose philosophy of life was gloomier than even the Qarmatians. Perhaps it was the similarities between his pessimistic view of life and the messianic philosophy of the Qarmatians which prompted him to join this group and champion their politico-religious cause. However, according to some of his biographers, it was the plight of the Qarmatians which profoundly moved him and so he decided to support them. Either way, he eventually became a fully-fledged member of this group.
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Liter, when (he Swan authorities arrested a group of Qarmatians and threw them into prism. al-Mutanahh tappened to be one ° ttam. During his two-vear rnternmern. ta con-
V	♦
nnued to refine his poetic skids and. soon after his rdease from captivity, he resumed his career as a freelance singer and entertamer. Ttareaher. he travefled extenswek via Damascus, Antioch 4
and Aleppo, and entertained the masses wkh his songs and poetry. As a result. his reputation began ro spread throughout Spa. This marked tta tapnning of his rise as a poet and performer. In fact. it was Badr akKasham. tta mcumbent governor of Damascus. who recognised al-Mu-tanabbis poetic talent and recruited him into his court. where he soon established himself as an eminent court panegyrist at the age of twenty-nine. Here he composed elegant verses in praise of the governor. who rewarded him with both money and gifts. This, of course. made the other courtiers very jealous of him, so much so that he became the main target of their innuendoes and intrigues and was eventually forced to flee for his life, seeking refuge with the desen nomads on the outskirts of Damascus. But soon his fame reached the Hamdanid ruler Sayf al-Dawlah. who recruited him to his famous court in Aleppo.
The Hamdanid dynasty was established during the early part of the tenth century by Abu al-Haji Abdullah and their rule extended all the way from northern Iraq and Sypia, to Armenia in the north. Of nomadic Arab extraction. the Hamdanid rulers. including Sayf al-Dawlah (who ruled for more than two decades), became very generous patrons of learning. art and architecture throughout their dominion. Under the patronage of Sayf al-Dawlah. al-Mutanabbi’s poetic talent finally began to flourish like never before. He stayed with the Hamdanid ruler for nearly a decade and z
during this period he regularly accompaanied him on his military campaigns. Since al-Mutanabbi considered Sayf ro be a brave and noble Muslim warrior who was at the time busy defending the Islamic world from its enemies. he never grew tired of praising and glorifying him. Once, while

no
on
Sayf was locked in a vicious but hopeless battle against the Byzantines, al-Mutanabbi composed scores of inspiring poems in praise of Sayf, which pleased the latter so much that thereafter he regularly called on him to sing verses to inspire his forces during military expeditions. As a master of the Arabic language, he composed poetry for all occasions and to suit all tastes. His way with words, emotional spontaneity and, especially, his ability to capture the mood. of the moment has remaned unrivalled in the history of Arabic poetry. For instance, refering to his patron Sayf al-Dawlah, he once wrote:
‘Whither do you intend, great prince? We are the herbs of the hills, and you are the clouds; we are the ones time has been miserly towards respecting you, and the days cheated of your presence.’
‘Whether at war or at peace, you aim at the heights, whether you tarry or haste. Would that we were your steeds when you ride forth, and your rents when you alight!
Every day you load up fresh, and journey to glory, there to dwell; and when souls are mighty, the bodies are weared in their quest.’
‘Even so the moons rise over us, and even so the great seas are unquiet; and our wont is comely patience, were it with anything but your absence that we tried. Every life you do not grace is death; every sun that you are not is darkness.’
In addition to traditional themes, al-Mutanabbi composed philosophical verses and love poetry. And although it is true that outstanding classical Arabic poets like Zuhayl ibn Abi Sulma, Tirimmah ibn Hakim, Bashshar ibn Burd, Abu Nuwas and Abu Tammam laid the foundations of early Arabic poetry, it was in the works of al-Mutanabbi that Arabic poetry reached its peak and greatest glory. If Bashshar ibn Burd was the father of Abbasid poetry and Ibn Muqffa the pioneer of Abbasid prose, then al-Muumabbi must be considered one of the most influential and gifted court panegyrists of all time. An out-standmg poetic genius as he was, al-Muumabbi was equally volatile and unpredictable; he liked his intellectual independence but frequendy
Ringed allegiance. Yet his aWVity to champ’ion	I
redness. boast about his self-importance, mock.	I
jnd deride his opponents, while simultaneously I splaying acts of generosity and kindness has	I
(onttnued to entertain and tamuse m’iH’ions of	I
fans of classical Arabic poetry up to the present time. As a Muslim and proud Arab, he was very fond of the history and symbolism of pre-Islamic Arabia. its culture and heritage. In his opinion there was no contradiction between his Islamic faith and ancient Arabian culture and heritage. Not surprisingly. his poetry reflected nationalistic, phiioospbical, mystical, romantic as well as aduiral themes. Like Abu Nuwas, he was a wise and conmopollt^yn poet who lived his life to its full, experiincing its ups and downs, joys and sorrows in equal measure.
After a decade at Sayf al-Dawlah’s court in Aleppo. a^-^l^v^i^t^nabbi moved to Egypt for a period, before returning to his native Kufah. From Kufah he went to Baghdad and eventually settled

in the Persian city of Shiraz, where he graced the court of the Buwayhid (or Buyid) ruler Adud al-Dawlah for a long time. Here he composed a large collection of poetry in praise of the incumbent ruler, who rewarded him handsomely for his poetic output. Ambushed by a group of desert bandits, a|-Mutanybb1 d’ied at de age of fifty-three while he was on his way to Baghdad. But his poetry was of such a high quality that famous class^a! AraHc poets like Abd Ata d-Ma’arri and Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad al-Tha’alibi were profoundly influenced by his works. Indeed, even some of the leading modern Arabic poets and literary figures like Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, Taha Hussain, Nizar Qabbani and Ali Ahmad Sa’id (who is better known as Adunis) have acknowledged their debt to al-Mutanab-I bi. In other words, his adventurous life, eclectic I thought and inspirational poetry has continued I to influence Arabic thought, culture and heritage I to this day.
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Uthman Dan Fodio (b.1754 - d.1817)
ISLAM BECAME AN integral part of Africa as earlv as the seventh century. After the Mustim conquest of parts of N’orth Africa during the Cahphito of Umar and U&man, Islarrnc rde was reasserted throughout ttat region during the reign of Muawiyah, thus permanently establishing an hhmic prescoce rn North Africa and tta region which tk eadv MusHm tatorians referred to as filW al-Sudan (the land of Sudan) in East Africa. Pnor ro the arrival of Warn on tta ottar
side of the continent, the West Africans were arnmists who worshiped animads and other natural ofyects, and led a fageh’ tribd frfestyk. But after the hLamic expansion MusOm mh-sionanes and traders moved into West Africa
and won the locah over to Elam, so that today more than half of Africa's Muslim potation happen to li^'e in West Africa where Islam continues to phy an influential rok in afl sectors of
•n
the soaety. Netdta to say, some of Africa's most powerful and endunng Wamic revivalist movements also emerged in West Africa. tapred by the tads desire ro reassert Islamic morak and
values in their societies, these movements played a pivotd rok in addressing the chahenges whkh confronted the West African MusHms at tta rime.
kd by influential Hders tae Sheku Hamada
in Mansina and al-Hajj Umar in the Bambara States of Nyoro and Segu, it was, however, the nineteenth century jihad movement of Shaykh Uthman Dan Fodio in Hausaland which became a great source of inspiration for the West African Muslims.
Uthman ibn Muhammad ibn Uthman ibn Salih, known as Uthman (or Usuman) Dan Fodio for short, was born in the town of Maratta in the Hausa State of Gobir. During his childhood his family left Maratta and settled in Degel, a village which is located close to present-day Sokoto. Young Uthman grew up under the care of his parents who ensured that he received a thorough education. As a noted Islamic scholar and a man of letters, Muhammad Fodio, Uthmans father, encouraged his son to continue the family tradition by specialising in traditional Islamic sciences. Brought up in a strongly Islamic environment, Uthman learned Arabic and memorised the whole Qur'an before he was ten. His ability to assimilate Islamic knowledge and wisdom with ease prompted his father to encourage him to undertake advanced training in traditional Islamic sciences. He began by attending the lectures of prominent local scholars like Shaykh Uthman Bmduri, Shaykh Muhammad Sambo and Shaykh
UTHMAN DAN FODIO
nbril ibn Umar, who 'influenced tam tta most. A	I
rflrt adherent of the Propheuc norms and tradi-lions (su^n^nah), Uthman tacame a dose disciple of Shaykh Jibril who taught him Arabic litera-one, tffiir (Qur’ank exegesk), hadith (proptat-ictradiiions), fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence), (life of the Prophet) and tasawwuf (Islamic mysticism). Of medium height, light complexion and slim build, Uthman led a simple and austere lifeetyle. He was also a charismatic and gifted in-telleecual who earned his living working as a rope wister and m his spare ume ta read w^ety and wrote poetry in praise of the Prophet. Thanks to his vast learning and spiritual ability, he soon attracted a rizeabk fohow’ing and ettab|ished hk reputatton as an up-and-coming religious scholar and leader of his people.
During this penocd Uthman tagan to observe his peoples existential con&uon and what he saw did do1 please him 'in tta kast. He thought tta people had not only drifted away from tta pure and pristine teachings of	as preserve<d ’in
the Qur an and Proptat’ic sunnah^ but ttat they had also falkn under the speh of ignorance and Nipermrion {jainliyah}. Rattar than compete with one anottar m tta pursuit of things good and wh^son^ ttay engaged m tdamewortty and tatestabk activities. And ’in tta procets, some became acuvety mvoVved ’in practices wh’ich dearly conuad’icted fundamental Mamk pnnd-ples, and did so w’ittaut even realising ttat ttat was the case; this state of affairs prevailed in and around Degel while Uthman was a youngster. To add insult to injury, as religious innovation (bida) and ptrudo-mvtt’ica| actMties proliferated, the local ruling elites were busy accumulating wealth and property at the expense of the poor and needy. The religious scholars, who were supposed to be the custodians of faith, knowledge and wisdom, had also succumbed to worldly pleasures and luxuries. By failing to address the challenges which confronted their society and provide Islamic answers to the problems of their time, they had effectively abdicated their role as the champions of truth, justice and fair play.
When tta realty of the ^mtarnn confronting his
people became aH t°o clear for Uthman to see, he was shocked and appahed. lntae^ the plight of the ordinary people — who were forced to endure untold personal suffering and tartah^ — moved hta so much that he decW^ to do somettang to ctange the status quo.
While still in his early twenties, Uthman became a prolific writer and speaker. He wrote scores of articles and poems on Islamic topics and delivered public kctures on aspects of Mamk tatafs and sodd ^acrices. He was keen to correct hk people's misconceptions about the fundamental principles and practices of Warn, and aho offd guidance to them m ttau socio-cultural affata. As a gifted scholar, U^man was not onty aware of tta burning ksues of hk time, ta was als° eager to tackk ttase issues taad-om The people of Degel responded very ^smvety m hk cah f°r educational and sodo-cuhmd refo’m. Accordingly, he gattared around hta a group of young men who subsequently became hk tavom foHowett and togettar ttay tagan the task of refornmg their sodety m the taage of klarn. Hk younger tartan Abdullahi ibn ^hammai wta tacarne a prolific writer and esteemed schok’ in his own righ^ soon jomed hta m his efforts rn ctange and reform their society. When the reform movement tatiateid by Uthman became very poputar with the locals, the official ulama (who were in the pay of the ruling elites) tried to undermine his credentials as a religious scholar and leaders. But he never wavered in his efforts to promote goodness and discourage blameworthy activities (al amr bil ma’rufwa nahy anilmunkar). This, I according to Uthman, was the mission of all the
Divinely-inspired Prophets and since the ulama were the warith (inheritors) of the Prophets, their main task should be to promote goodness and eradicate evil from all sectors of society. However he felt the ulama of his commuriy tad abandoned this noble duty by currying favour with the local mUng ehtes. Although tas state of affata shocked and dkmyed	he was verv
tate’mtacd to expantd Hs dawah (falamic rnfa-sionary) amities taspke the opposition of the local ulama and Hausa rukrs.
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Dunng this period he wrote prolifically authoring more than fifty books and treatises on 1 wade range of Islamic topics including beliefs and concepts, moral and ethical teachings, and Islamic spirituality and guidelines for his followers. In addition, he hilly explained Islamic rules and regulations pertaining ro women, and defined their role in society. His unusually progressive attitude towards women's education, their role and responsibility in society earned him the wrath of the official Hansa ulama, who vehemently opposed his liberalist stance on this issue. Undeterred by their opposition and criticism, Uthman encouraged the Hausa women to pursue education and engage in literary activities. The women ofhus own household led the way in this respect, thus his daughter, Nana Asma'u, became one of the most prominent literary figures of her generation. As an inspirational leader and a practical thinker, Uthmans balanced understtrnding and interpretation of Islamic principles and practices not only won over the people of Degel, but soon his refutation spread throughout Hausaland. This prompted the King of Gobir to approach him with gifts of money and expensive presents in order to win him over to his side but Uthman told him in no uncertain terms that he was not
interested in the wealth or material possessions of this world. His prime objective, he said, was
to revive the m

of Islam and eradicate
po-
litical oppression, social inequality' and economic
injustice from Hausaland.
As the Islamic movement continued to expand
rapidUy*, Uthmans followers began to oppose the
oppressive policies of the local rulers. Not sur-
prisingly, the Hausa rulers felt threatened by the
growing Islamic movement This forced them to take action against Uthman's followers, who were now routinely harassed and obstructed by
the Government officials. When the situation
became unbearable, in 1804 Uthman ordered his dose disciples to migrate (hijrah) to Gudu, a town locared on the northern outskirts of Gobir but, here too, they were harassed by the local Hausa rulers who decided to drive them out of that area. This prompted Uthmans disciples to
pledge allegiance to him as their imam (religious leader) and amir al-muminin (‘commander of the believers'), and in so doing they instigated a mass campaign against all forms of injustice and oppression. Determined to wipe out this small Muslim community before they could properly organise themselves, the Hausa rulers decided to attack them first. This left Uthman and his followers w no option but to fight back. As news of die declaration of the jihad (struggle for Islam) began to spread, Uthman's supporters and sympathisers throughout Hausaland revolted against their cruel and oppressive rulers. An all-out military conflict soon ensued in which his forces inflicted a crushing defeat on their enemies and in the process they captured Gobir (the most powerful State in Hausaland) in 1808, thus securing a great victory for Islam. During this period of warfare and conflict, he lost some of his most trusted and capable disciples on the battlefield and their tragic loss was deeply felt soon after victory was secured. His followers had gained control of a vast stretch of land which they were suddenly expected to govern, and do so without their most able and experienced leaders. This proved a massive challenge for Uthman because he considered himself to be a religious scholar rather than a politicism, yet circumstances forced him to assume both political and religious leadership. After five years of internecine warfare, the entire political, civil and administrative systems of Go^v'ernment in Hausaland lay in ruins, as did the local economy. He might have won the war, but now his greatest challenge was to win the peace. This task, he knew, would not be an easy one but, assisted by his brother Abdullahi and his son Mthrcmmad Bello, he formed a consultative (shura) council consisting of some of the leading members of the new Muslim community, and together they tried to reconstruct the political, economic and educational infrastructure throughout Hausaland.
After founding Sokoto, the new capital ofHau-saland, Uthman placed his brother Abdullahi and son Muhammad in charge of administering the new Muslim State, and they reported directly to
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|ani. He then implemented the shari’ah (Islamic law) across the land and gradual^ the poUnca! ind e^(^in^imic situation in Hausaland began to improve. During this period he continued to write prolifically focusing on the problems and chdlenges which confronted the new Muslim State he had founded, and as a result he developed political guidelines, socio-economic policies and religious instructions for the civil servants, adminissrators and Ministers who were entrusted with the task of serving the public. Uthman spent the last years of his life in Sifawa, situated on the outskirts of Sokoto, where he eventually died at the age of sixty-three, without nominating a successor. However, his son Muhammad Bello, who was an eminent scholar and accomplished miili^;ar}r commander, succeeded his father as amir (leader) of the Sokoto Caliphate. Although the Caliphate founded by Uthman endured until the beginning of the twentieth century, the
impact of his reformist ideas, thoughts, military campaigns (jihad), as well as the legacy of the Sokoto Caliphate, continues to influence the religious practices of the West African Muslims to this day (especially in northern Nigeria).
In total, Uthman wrote more than one hundred books and treatises on all aspects of Islam and in so doing he became a powerful champion of Islamic learning and scholarship across West Africa. His younger brother Abdullahi and son Muhammad followed in his footsteps and authored more than eighty books each. Despite being a maliki jurist (faqih) and a Sufi of the qadiriyyah Order, he found time to read and study the works of other madhahib (schools of Islamic law) and also considered the adherents of the tijaniyah Sufi Order to be his own followers. In short, Uthman was a great Islamic scholar, thinker and one of the most influential Muslim reformers of the nineteenth century.
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MULLA SADRA
THE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN Islam and
anaent Greek. Syriac and Persian thought and culture first took place during the mid-seventh century. after the Muslim conquest of Egypt, Syna and Iraq. As a result, falsafah (or Islamic philosophy) emerged as a distinct intellectual tradition in the Muslim world. although it was not until the early pan of the ninth century that Muslim philosophers like al-Kindi began to write widely on Islamic philosophy. Their writings subsequently inspired other great philosophers like Abu Bakr al-Razi, al-F^nabi and Ibn Sina to produce their own philosophical works. Islamic philosophy thus continued to flourish in the Islamic East, until Islamic iconoclasts like al-Ghazali and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi emerged in the eleventh and twelfth centuries to launch a
blistenag midkoual andc aganst tta fabf (Muslim philosophers). In this battle of ideas,
the traditionalists emerged victorious, which marked the beginning of the end of philosophical thought in much of the Islamic East. However,
in parts of Persia and Musli.
India, Islamic
philosophy continued to thrive thanks largely to the efforts of influential Shi'a philosophers and thinkers like Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi (who lived
in the thirteenth century) and Baha al-Din al-
Amili and Mir Damad (both of whom lived in the sixteenth century). But it was in the works of Mulla Sadra that Islamic philosophy found a new’, fresh impetus and a degree of intellectual rigor and sophistication.
Sadr al-Din Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Qawami al-Shirazi, better known as Mulla Sadra, was born in the Iranian city of Shiraz into a notable Persian family. His father, Ibrahim, worked as a senior civil servant for the local ruler and attained a position of political eminence. As the only boy in the family, Mulla Sadra was brought up in a comfortable environment surrounded by much wealth and luxury. Although he began his early education at home, Mulla Sadra was known to have been very studious and a voracious reader of books. His sharp intellect, coupled with his highly retentive memory, enabled him to learn and retain a large quantity of information with relative ease. Impressed by his intellectual abilities, his family enrolled him at his local school for a thorough education in Persian, Arabic, Islamic sciences, literature and philosophy. It was not long before he successfully completed his elementary education. If Shiraz was a prominent centre of Islamic learning, then Isfahan (which was the capital of Persia and the commercial
of Qom, one of Irans most famous centres of Shi'a religious learnmg and scholarship. During his long stay in Raha^ he ted a simple and ascet'ic lifestyle, and devoted much of Ms time to meditation, spiritual retreat and intellectual activities. Being competent in both the religious (ulum al-din) and philosophical sciences (ulum fl-aqliyyfh), Mulla Sadra analysed and re-evaluated the religious, philosophical and mystical ideas and thoughts of his predecessors (especially the Illuminationist philosophy of Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi and the beliefs of Mir Damad and the School of Isfahan) in order to shed new light on Islamic philosophical and metaphysical thought. H'is retreat at Kahak. not only enabled him to re-examme the ideas and thoughts of his predecessors, but he also developed his own rellglous, pHlosopHca! and meu^yskd ideas during this period. Reminiscent of al-Ghazali’s spiritual expenence and awakemng, he recalled how hk mmd became infused wnh the Divine ‘intuitive truths’ during his retreat. This, he said, revitalised his body and spirit, and sharpened his intellect so much that he no longer fek depressed or despondent about anything, for the Divine light (wwr) which entered his being henceforth illuminated his path.
After almost a decade in Kahak, Mulla Sadra returned to Shiraz, where he began to lecture on religious sciences and write books and treatises on metaphysics, philosophy, mysticism and Shi’a theology. When his name spread throughout Shiraz on account of his vast learning and scholarship, the ruling Safavid elites offered him lucrative Government jobs but he politely turned them down. The Safavids came to power in Persia at the beginning of the sixteenth century and being ithna fshari (or Twelver) Shi’as, they made this the official religion of Persia. Under Safavid patronage, Shi’a religious learning and scholarship began to flourish across Persia. Mulla Sadra lived during the heyday of Safavid rule; a time when the ruling elite competed with each other to build schools and colleges throughout Persia, and in so doing they created a culture of educauon across the knh After Hs narne
eart of the county at the time) was an equaHy ii^t^us centre of learning and schotarsta^ Th’is wmpted Mulla Sadra to kave his nadve Sh’iraz ind move to Isf^ban where he pursued advanced gaining in both the religious and philosoph’ical sciences, under the guidance of eminent scholars and thinkers like Shaykh Baha al-Din al-Amili and Shaykh Mir Muhammad Baqir Damad, better known as M*ir Damad.
As a highly respected authority on Islamic soences, Baha al-Din became the shaykh al-Islam (supreme religious authority^) of Safavid Persia, in addition to being a noted mathematician, alchemist and Sufi (Islamic mystic). Mir Damad, on the other hand, was one of the most influential phiiosophers and jurists of his generation, and was thoroughly familiar with the philosophical thoughts of the early Muslim thinkers and also excelled in Shi’a jurisprudence. Mulla Sadra studied Islamk theokgical, ph’ilosophical and mystical thought under the tutelage of these
eminent scholars, before joining the class of Mir Findirisk1, who was a rlnowned Sufi and one of his contemporaries. The tatter taugta him both Peripatet'ic (masfa^'tyah) ph'ilosophy and traditional theosophy (hikmfh'),t 'in action to aspects of Sufi thought and practices. After completing Hs advanced education whHe he was mH in his mld-twenties, Muha Sadra became very enthusiastic about mysticism, which infuriated the conservative ufama (refig’ious scholars) in Isfahan who accused him of espousing un-Isl,amic Heas and thoughts. When thu bLostiUty of the religious schotars became unhea^h^ he was forced to leave Isfahan and return to Shiraz. But here, too, he became embroiled in religious controversy because he chose to defend certain myssicca-cuun-gnostic doctrines which the ulama considered to be heretical and blameworthy from a traditional Shi’a perspective. Happily, on this occasion, h’is 'influential faHer came to his rescue and protected him from his opponents.
The Shi’a scholars’ reaction against his ‘unorthodox’ interpretation of mysticism eventually' convinced him to leave Shiraz and setde in
Kahak, a remote village located on the outstarts
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THE MUSI IM 100
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iThe Widom of the Throne), d-MMir (The AAppehtfowns) and fo<r Arnim al-Jahiliyyah (Demolishing the Idol of Ignorance), rot to mention scores of commentaries on the works of

fhc Suu and Suhrawardi.
Although Mulla Sadia wrote about fifty books
bo
and treatises in total, his most famous and in-
Oue^itul work was d-Hihnat dMIutadiyah fi'i Affr dAT^W (The Transcendental Wisdom
Regarding the Four Journeys). In this book he provided a comprehensive but, equally, fresh and integrated exposition of Islamic philosophical and metaphysical thought. According to him, philosophy and prophecy art like two sides of the same corn being, as they art, repositories of the same hsrnrdv truth. Just as m'datory and mystical ap-
proaches to Rahn- can provide a sound expression of the Truth, in the same way, he argued, a philosophical approach to Reality can also shed fresh
t on the Truth. In Mulla Sadias opinion, there
was no contradiction between revelation (wahy),
reason (qti and gnosis (irfan); on the contrary, he argued that they were all complementary sources
o! knowledge which help to create a clear, correct and comprehensive understanding of theTruth. To prove this point, he traced the history of religion and philosophy from his own time - through the Muslim philosophers, Shi ’a Imams and Sufis - all
the wav bad to the ancient Greek philosophers who, be claimed, had received inspiration from Abraham who, in turn, received the Truth directly
from Adam. By developing such an unusual inter-pretaooo of philosophical history; he was able to argue that rodauon philosophy (hikmat} gnons had onginarcd from one and dr same source; thus they had to be complemen-
intellectual history
tary rather than contradicrolv• This paved the way for him to create a synthesis between Gr^eek philosophy', the gnostic wisdom of the Sufis and the Peripatetic thought of the faLuifah, with Shi'a theology' It is this synthesis which became known as hikmat al-mutaai^i^yyah (or the ‘transcendental wWUml).
As an unsually industrious scholar and thinker, Mulla Sadra painstakingly surveyed the of Islam before undertaking
a thorough study of the Greek philosophical tradition. Thereafter, he presented his findings in his A$far al-Arbaah. Heavily influenced by the Peripatetic thought of Ibn Sina; the Illumi-rtrionist (ishraqi) philosophy of Suhi^awardi; the Sufi cosmology of Ibn al-Arabi as well as Shi'a theology', Mulla Sadra accepted Neoplatonic em-anationism, but rejected Aristotelian phUosophy. He also adopted Ibn al-Arabis concept of w muhammadiyyah (or the ‘Muhammadan Light’) but vehemently opposed Ibn Sina's notion of the eternity of the world. Funhcrmore, he accepted that the Prophet Muhammad was the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ (khatm al-anbiya) but, at the same time, he stated that the true meaning of the reveeacion would not become clear until after the advent of the mahdi, the final Shi'a Imam. Ir so doing he not only reconciled philosophical and gnostic thought with Shi'a theology, he also developed a fresh and integrated Islamic worldview. In other words, through his metaphysical philosophy (hikmat al~mutaaliyyahj} Mulla Sadra attempted to harmonise philosophv, gnosticism and theology in order to answer some of the most fundamental questions concerning God, His Nature and Attributes, the meaning of life, the purpose of creation and the nature of resurrection - all surveyed through the lenses of revekition, reason, intuition and experience -thus being, as it were, the final summing up of a whole philosophy. Whether one agrees with all his ideas or not, one cannot fail to admire his sincerity of purpose, vast erudition and considerable analytical skills and ability
Despite tamg a Wl-ume teactar and a prolific writer, Muha Sadra found ume to tram scores of
.^iillcntial scholars who also became prominent jxpoeents of philosophy, mysticism and theology ;n Persia. His most famous students included Rinkers like Muhammad ibr Murtada (who is jotter known as Mulla Fayd Kashani) and Abd il-Raz^j^<a<q al-Lahiji - both of whom were married to his daughters. In addition to this, Mulla Sadra performed the sacred hajj (pilgrimage to Md^kah) seven times and died in Basrah at the age of seventy while he was on his way home from completing his seventh pilgrimage. Today, lie is considered, to be one of the great Islamic phiiosophers of all time on account ofhis original co^tinbttons in the field of Islamic philosophy. However, other than in Iran and parts of Iraq and India, his ideas and thoughts are not widely
known ir the Muslim world. Moreover, his works were rot translated into Western languages until relatively recently; as such, his religious, philosophical and mystical thoughts have rot received much exposure in the West either. By contrast, in Iran some of the countrys most eminent scholars and thinkers like Mulla Hadi Sabziwari, Mulla Ali Nuri, Mulla Ali Mudarris, Sayyid Abul Hasan Qazwini, Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Assar, Sayyid Muhammad Hussain Tabataba'i and Mehdi Ha’iri Yazdi have acknowledged their profound debt to Mulla Sadra. Thanks to some contemporary scholars like Max Horten, Henry Corbin, Fazlur Rahman and Sewed Hossein Nasr, his works are now being increasingly disseminated across Europe and America.
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r m white popu|atitsn, learing lncreaoing com-lor p°b» and b&uoihg, rose up against the •ud n.^pm woden. Tta Depression years of •IM aft* hdped to ancerhaie racia1 stnfe and
tension across America, which led to widespread rioting and racial violence between the whites and blacks in both the Northern and Southern States. Inspired by Marcus Garvey, a black nat^j^o^r^^il^i^st movement then swept America, paving the way for the Civil Rights Movement to emerge during the 1940s. Malcolm X, one of the most charismatic and influential African-American leaders of the twentieth century', rose to prominence during this period and left his indelible marks in the annals of modern history.
Born Malcolm Little in Omaha in the State of Nebraska, Malcolm X was the son of a Baptist Minister. His father, Reverend Earl Little, and his mother, Louise, were active members of Marcus Garveys Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA). Despite being on the receiving end of white racism and violence, his parents worked hard to improve their socio-economic condition until the Ku Klux Klan (a white supremacist group) forced his family to leave Omaha and sitde in Lansing, Michigan; Malcolm was only a youngster at the time. Here the family struggled to overcome their socio-economic difficulties; no doubt their situation was exacerbated by Earl Littles drinking habits and waywardness, which often created tensions within his family,
^^lo)uise remained loyal to her husband, When ^ic-olm was six his father died, and this again ^ed his family to experience more difficulties. challenge of raising nine children on her proved too stressful for his mother who .jseniendy had a mental breakdown and was c-Hfned to a psychiatric institution. Like his broilers and sisters, Malcolm was brought up in tester homes before he enrolled at Mason Junior High school in Lansing, where he completed the etoto grade. At school, his white teacher urged him to become a carpenter since becoming a
• I	• •	I • •	•
lawyer, in his opinion, was an unrealistic aspiration for a black boy. Malcolm quit formal edu-uoon in disgust. From Lansing he travelled to foston where he was surprised to discover how the black working-classes had become content with the very little wealth and money they had accumulated. He felt that the ideals which had inippped generations of black nationalists and freedom fighters had all but been forgotten by the black working-classes who at the time lived in the suburbs of Boston and New York. Happy with their share of material benefits and comforts, he toougta these people were no ]onger wi||ing
to fight for the cause of Black Nationalism like the previous generations. This state of affairs troubled young Malcolm, even though he was not in a position to do anything about it at the time.
During this period he visited Boston and New York regularly, as the urban black work^lr^g^-^c^l^s neighhouihoods (such as Boston’s Roxbury and New York’s Harlem) became his favourite hideouts. Sucked into the murky world of drugs, prostitution and crime, he soon became a seasoned street hustler and the leader of a gang of thieves, and thereby established his reputation as a fearsome leader of the local criminal fraternity. The one time ‘Detroit Red’ - a nickname given to him for the reddish colour of his hair - was eventually arrested, he was found guilty of armed robbery. Imprisoned for six years, he soon experienced a life-changing transformation. After years of criminal activity, he now began to think about his life, its meaning and purpose, and also began
to ask questions about the higher things of life. Keen to exp|orc these issues, he read Nooks on history, philosophy, culture and religion. During this time he became a something of a hermit and read voraciously with the result that his eyesight became strained and he began to wear glasses. Reading widely enabled Malcolm to explore and understand the true nature and comp^lexities of human life, culture and civilisation. So it was that, whilst still in prison, his brother introduced him to the teachings of Elijah Muhammad and the Nation of Islam.
Inspired by Fard Muhammad, Elijah (who was thc son of a Baptist preacher from Georgia) established the Nation of Islam, a religious-cum-black-nationalist movement, during the 1930s. Over time it became a hugely conti^o^versial, but powerful, force within the African-American community. According to Elijah, thc white people were devils who were created by black scientists, and Fard Muhammad was the incarnation of God. Though his raci;^l^ii^sic interpretation of Islam was dismissed by mainstream Muslims, Malcolm found the tone and confidence of his message irrcoiotiblc. As a religious and nationalistic movement, the Nation of Islam was a highly-organised and disciplined organisation which championed the rights of poor and disenfranchised black people. Having experienced much racism and hardship at the hands of the white supremacists, in thc Nation of Islam he found a socio-religious movement which was not afraid to speak up for the rights of black people. Indeed, the Nation of Islam was not only a champion of Black Nationalism; it also advocated a form of black supremacy over the whites. This proved most attractive to Malcolm who became very fond of Elijah and the Nation of Islam while still in prison.
As expected, on his release from prison in 1952, Malcolm became an active member of the Nation. Furthermore, his determination to recruit more disenfranchised blacks to the Nation mct with instant success. As an eloquent orator and great motivator of people, hc took the message of the Nation dtacdy to the people and of course his
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who had been c uring economic hardship and social deprivation for many generations in the ghettos of Detroit, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Clevel;and and Indianapolis. By contrast, the Civil Rights Movement led by Martin Luther King Jr., hardly made any difference to the lives of the poor and disadvantaged African-Americans of the South, but Malcolms
call for black liberation, economic self-help and political empowerment instantly captured the imagination o f his fell ow black Americans in the North. Indeed, under his stewardship, the Nation of Islam became a very powerful and influential voice for America's black proletariat.
As Malcolm’s popularity continued to rise, Elijah Muhammad became concerned by the increasing politicisation of the Nation of Islam. Since he considered himself to be a religious leader rather than a politician, he was not too keen to get involved in politics and public affairs. And although Malcolm's loya	to Elij ala was ab^sc^lui^e,
the latter's apolitical stance on many important issues of the day dismayed him. A furious and unc<^impr<o,nising Malcolm was itching to go out and openly advocate the need for black resistance, if that was what was required to achieve real liberation and freedom for the African-American people. However, his fusion of religious fervour with political activism horrified a laidback Elijah, who now began to see him more as a liability than an asset. Soon afterwards, when a newsreporter asked Malcolm for his response to the assassination of John F. Kennedy on November 22, 1963, he replied, ‘[I] never foresaw that the chickens would come home to roost so soon. Being an old farm boy myself, chickens coming home to roost never did make me sad. They've always made me glad.’ This comment was the final straw which broke the camel's back: Elijah considered this to be a provocative and insensitive comment and banned him from spea^cing in public. During this period Malclom became aware of Elijahs mismanagement of the Nation’s finances, as well as his amoral sexual pr^actic^es (such as his involvement in extra-marital affairs), which of course shocked and horrified him. This prompted
co leave the Nation of Islam in 1964. Al-vush this was by no means an easy decision for Er. the moral and financial corruption which -fillkd under Elijah's leadership left him with pother choice. After leaving the Nation, he and Ihs s^|^|p^irters inaugurated two separate organisa-oons, namely the Muslim Mosque, Inc., and the of Afro-American Unity (OAAU). Hie former was essentially a religious institution, while the latter became the political wing of the MiMlm Mosque.
Thereafter, Malcolm travelled across Africa and the Middle East, and also performed the s^^ored hajj (pilgrimage to Makkah) where eqpnenced yet another life-changing transfor-mauon. For the first time, he came into contact with mainstream Muslims and his experience of the universal brotherhood of man championed
by Islam captured his imagination. In response, he openly renounced Elijah's distorted and ra^^il^tli^tic interpretation of Islam and became an orthodox Muslim; from then on he became known by his new Muslim name, al-Hajj Malik a-Shabazz. From Makkah, he wrote scores of letters wherein he explained the reasons why he had had a change of heart and clearly spelled out his new thoughts and ideas on race relations, human rights, cultural co-existence and scoo-poHitical issues. On his return to America, he began to champion mainstream Islam and advocated the need for both racial and cultural tolerance and understanding across all sectors of American society. Furthermore, he developed an international’ist approach to human rights and


|hird World politics, and became an advocate of soerd equa^liiy, economic justicc, political independence and freedom for the worlds poor and dispossessed people — especndty his !c||ow African-Americans. Unfortu^r^jtu?ly^, he did not live long enough to develop his thoughts on these issues in a rigorous and systematic way, as he fell prey to an assassin's bullet on February 21 1965, three months short ofh^’ts fortieth birthday (although according to another source, he was assassinated on his fortieth birthday).
As a result, three Nation of Islam loyalists were arrested and found guilty ofhis murd^er, although it is not clear whether the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) or the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) had played .a role in his assassm ation. According to some of his biographers, the CIA and FBI did play a part in his murder, even though this view has not been proved conclusively. ThanldFully, just before his death, Malcolm had completed his autobiography with the assistance of Ale-x Haley. Published immediately after his death, Thr Autobiography OMa^l^colm X, provided a detailed and vivid account of his life and thoughts in his unique and inimitable style.
In the final analysis, Malcolm X was a truly revolutionary leader who became an undisputed champion of America’s poor and disadvantaged black people, and did so by the sheer force* of his extraordinary character and personality. Today, he is not only considered to be one of the founding fathers of the anti-racist movement; in my opinion, he was also one of the most influential Muslim leaders of the twentieth century.
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SA ' ID NURSI
THf DECLINE OF Ottoman political power mo wthoatv m the face of a European assault ne n i WNrtrnnr in both Europe and the Middle hi coupled with the nse of the Young Turks Min tiie Ottoman State, propelled Mustafa W? 'who was an ambitious Turkish military contun.def' to rise to the challenge of defending nuwlanO Turkey from European encroachment After mx hundred stars of Ottoman rule, Mustafa Kemal sent the last Ottoman Caliph, Abd abManO into exile in Swir^rfand and in-^u^p^r^ated the Turkish Republic in 1924. Hailed as dr uviour of Turkey, the honorific tide of Muri tor 'Father Turk') was later conferred
on Mta’uh Kemal for his personal heroism and SUMY accomplishments As the founder and
'.KjapuacO leader of modem Turkey, he went
of his wav ro reform the political, educa-uxui and cultural institutions and practices
• the Turkish people. Inspired by European trffunttMiii dbought* and values, he ar-w dutage and reform Turkish culture

Md muety in the hghr of modern European Mh *a..x and ethos, By distancing Turkey *«m its hiMifi^aL cultural and linguistic links u■ £e nw Ehl. be hoped to make Turkey
■ n par of MMoOern Europe. Turkey, he
argued, belonged to Europe and thus he tried to thoroughly modernise and secularise Turkey, although the majority of his people did not share his vision of the future. When the true colour of his socio-cultural reforms became clear for all to see, an influential Turkish Muslim thinker and reformer emerged to challenge Mustafa Kemal’s secular crusade. This great Islamic scholar and reformer was none other than Sa'id Nursi.
Bediuzzziman Sa'id Nursi was born in the village of Nurs, in the eastern Turkish province of Bitlis. Of Kurdish origin, his parents were devout Muslims who led a simple and pious lifestyle. Sa'id began his education at home and learned the basics of Islam from his devout mother who inspired him to take a keen interest in religious matters. He became attracted to Sufism (Islamic mysticism) during his early years and the life and teachings of the famous Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, the influential founder of the qadiriyyah Sufi Order, fascinated him the most. Indeed, his spiritual link and attachment to Shaykh al-Jilani grew stronger by the day, as he claimed to have been guided by this venerable Sufi Shaykh during some of the most testing and turbulent periods of his life. Encouraged by his elder brother, Abdullah, he enrolled at his village school when he was around
1396 ]
Blessed with a precocious memory and a I intellect, he committed the entire Qur'an ^memory with ease. His intellectual superior-v over his fellow students, he later recalled, jkd him with much pride and confidence. He wished religious debate and discussion, and his -x^ant display of intellectual superiority often gdedhim in trouble.
However, after obtaining a diploma in Islamic <^8 at the age of fourteen, he considered aandonnng formal education for good. Thereafter, however, he claimed to have been visited by the Prophet Muhammad in the form of a dream and this prompted him to resume his studies. He mastered traditional Islamic sciences under the guidance of prominent teachers like Shaykh Mehmed Celali and Shaykh Mehmed Emin Efi^ndi. After qualifying as an Islamic scholar, he moved to nearby Siirt where Shaykh Fetullah Efendi, a notable local scholar, bestowed the title of b^c^itiuzz^man (the ‘Wonder of the Age') on him, on account of his vast learning and erudition. When his popularity spread across Siirt, the local clergy reportedly became very jealous of him. Forced to leave Siirt, he then travelled to Bitlis, Sirvan, Tillo and Mardin where he encountered similar opposition from local scholars on account of his great learning and unrivalled debating skills. During his travels, he enhanced his reputation as a gifted scholar, skilled debater and nc(^(^r^|pli!^lheO athlete and warrior. Thanks to his unusual physical strength and endurance, he was able to run rings around his enemies, and flee from danger on more than one occasion. At the time when Sa'id was busy pursuing his studies, the Ottoman State was passing through a period of considerable political uncertainty and cultural confusion. Once a great Islamic superpower, the Ottoman State now faced imminent political and economic collapse in the face of Russian — and subsequently Anglo-French - assault on its territories. Although Sultan Abd al-Hamid 11 tried to stop the rot, his efforts proved futile as mass dlsc<ndrent continued to spread across the county- This gave rise to the ‘Young Turk’ mov<^l^<edr which, in turn, led to the removal of
the Sultan from the Ottornan throne. I he revolution of 190K may havc brought much-needed rdief to thc masses, but the Young Turks aLso fnlle0 to endsnlidnte their grip on power^.
the prevailing chaos, Mustafa Kemal emerged to save his country from European encroachment. The victory of 1922 confirmed his position as the founder and undisputed ruler of the new Turkish republic. During this period of considerable political uncertainty, social uphe^aval and economic hardship. Sa id openly supported the reformists because he wanted his people’s socin-eeodomic condition to change for the better. Even so, he opposed the Young Turks efforts to reconcile Islamic political theory with European constitutionalism; furthermore, he eonsidcrcd their attempts to compartmentalise education into three separate categories, namely reh^us (Is|am|c), rny^kd (Sufi) and ^^tar1 (modern), to be both flawed and inconsistent from an Islamic perspective. Since his approach to Islam was a universnl and hnlisrie one, he felt the division of ^owT0^ into	watertight
compartments was un-Islamic, unwarranted and j	counter-productive.
I Indeed, after mastering the traditional Islamic sciences, he had pursued advanced training in philosophy, mysticism, history, aspects of mathematics and the physical sciences. His exposure I	to modern sciences opened his mind to the
dangers that were inherent in modern Western secular ideas and thought. This prompted him not only to oppose the eompa^mentnlisatlon of the Turkish educational system, but also to urge the country's political and religious leaders to reform Turkey's traditional religious eOuca-tional curriculum so a new generation of Islamic scholars could be traineO-up to counter the challenges poseO by modern Western atheistic p^ta^p^^ anO Heota^es. Dunng thb period he bcenme ^n^y mvdve0 m the socio-pokd-cal affairs of the Statc, and even part^pate0 m the war against the Russians on the Caucasran front. CaptureO by the Russians, he spent two years as a prisoner of war m Russia. He manageO
I	to escape m 1918 ano returned to Istanbul, vh
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mgreher with hu master)' of hlam and aspects rt modem soen«s. it was dear tliat he cou|d not be dismissed as a religious zealot. Rather he branx a widely admired religious scholar and tn mn Mustafa Kemal personally invited him to Ankara. the capital of the new Turkish republic, tn order to ottaiafk recognise his contribution to the 1 urkish ear of Independence
. on has arrival m Ankara, Sa id was shocked and dtmiaved bv the culture of decadence which
had pupped the capital during Ataturk's tenure. I kvod of taa. humility and gratitude, Mustafa Kemal and his subordinates actively promoted a
programme of Westernisation, which he felt was uneriv inconsistent with the history, culture and
edns of the Turkish people and their faith. From Ankara, he retreated to Van where he engaged m meditation and spiritual exercises. His short vmi iu Ankara had confirmed his worst fears; the
no Turkish mien were no better than their predemon in fact, he considered Mustafa Kemal’s c«gerBCb to dr-hamMcne Turkish society by in-irodttong Western-style reforms both alarming Md da^rous bv aboUlbing tk Calipha^; tanning the traditional Turkish attire; replacing th " .yn calendar with the Georgian one, and by «n0hatikag the Turkish traditional educational wnc® favour olf a secular Western model, Muftna Kcn.al hoped io thoroughly undermine a) uMtto aynd'ils of lurkeys Islamic past, but

the ulama (Islamic scholars) and the Sufis led a rebellion against his reforms. He responded by brutally suppressing his opponents. Sa'id became embroiled in this conflict even though he did not play a direct role in the insurrection. However, as the Turkish authorities became suspicious of all the prominent religious scholars and Sufis, he was forced to flee to Western Anatolia. Here he spent the next twenty-five years living in exile, travelling from Burdur to Isparta, and from there to Baria, Kastamonu and Afyon. During this period he found time to teach and train hundreds of students who later became prominent memb^ers of the nurculuk (or the ‘Nur Movement’) founded by Sa'id in order to preserve Turkeys glor^ious Islamic history, culture and heritage.
Even in exile, the Turkish authorr^i^t^i^e^s did not leave him alone; they continu^-^tlslv har^t^5^scd, intimidated and persecuted him and his close associates. Later, arrested and charged with ‘crimes’ (such as writing seditious books, and aiding and abetting political opposition against the ruling junta, among other things), he was brought before the courts on more than one occasion, but he cogently refuted all the char ges levelled against him. During this period he authored his Risalr-i Nur (The Epistle of Light), a monumental commentary on the Qur'an of more than six thousand pages. Although this work has no resemblance to a traditional tafiir, it is nevertheless considered to be one of the most influential Qur'anic commentaries of the twentieth century, along with Sayyid Qutb’s Fi Zilal al-Qur'an (In the Shade of the Qur'an) and Abul A’la Mawdudi’s Tafhim al-Quran (Towards Understanding the Qur’an). In his book, he provided a systematic exposition of fundamental Islia^nic beliefs and concepts, and did so in a logical, rational and scientific way. He felt such an approach to the Divine revelation was much-needed in Turkey at the time, as Western secular ideas began to gain the upper hand in that country. Since Sa'id considered Western philosophy to be purely rationalistic, and modern science to be entirely atheistic, he d^e^l^i^ L^i^i^21I€^1^V pursued a logica1, rationa| and soenrific approach to the Qur’an m order to protect the ^rWsh
-vcle from the menace of ern atheistic Rights and ideologies. If Mustafa Kemal and fc suxessjrs were eager to champion secular das and thoughts under the guise of modernism md progress, then S^'id was determined to prove that the Qur'an was far from being out-moded and retrogressive.
On the contrary the treasures of Islamic thought, culture and spirituality were, in his opinion, far superior to Western thought and culture because the Islamic worldview, unlike the Wwsern worldview, was based on an holistic un-deirsAr^c^ing of the whole of creation — one where man and nature are considered to be co-workers (thus seeking to exemplify the highest expression of heavenly wisdom, beauty and power) rather than as competing adversaries. As expected, his ic(ellectu.al assault on the Kemalist secular idol
made him an open target for the ruling junta who felt he was seeking to undo their entire programme of Westernisation and secularisation in Turkey How^er^, their harsh treatment of Sa id only helped to strengthen his cause and his popularity began to spread throughout lu^rl^ey. By the time of his death at the age of eighty-three, he had tens of thousands of followers across the country. Likewise, his nurculuk movement became a powerful force in Turkish society^. Not surprisingly, his religious ideas and thoughts, as preserved in his mocumectr1 Risalr-i Nur, have become hugely popular in Turkey tod^a^)^. Also, eminent Islamic scholars and thinkers like Fethullah Gulen, Muhammad Sa'id Ramadan al-Buti, Necmettin Erbakan and Harun Yahya have been deeply influenced by his religious thinking and Qur’anic scholarship.
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Muhammad Ali
(b.1942)
Ml TH AM MAD A t
IF THE ISLAMIC contribution to philosophy, rufhematie wicnicc. arts and achitecturc is not width known in thc Muslim world and :br ** then rhc Muslim contribution to in'eimtxmul sports has received even less rcc-n^ution. Ths 0 most unfortunate given t’e tan that some of fsistoiy's most famous and iadfluential sportsmen ’ove been Mustims. Titus, iMemaoonaHv oMoimed sportsmen bke t’e head. koMlbd|ing |cgend Zinedine Zidane; t’c American Kaskcttal1 superstar Karim Abd alabar* the Pakistani cricketing star Imran Khan °nd t’e cdebrated .N’ort’ Afncon ot’|ete and
|ong-dmancr runner Nuredinc Mousalli were ai* Modunu. I’m contr’tation to t’c wor|d
of uM^KUtnr sports was both unique and unprecedented On an equal footing wit’ these remkahk qp^ning sun Mu’ammod	t’c
fcpendun American boxer and p’dont’ropst fearae during his cofeer, t’c undisputcd king ° t’c ring U’iddr considered to be t’e most |ankiu& sp^onw’ of all umc, and one of t’e
■mt oh’_enLo| booct^s tn ’istory ’c is orguobly coc of ’ie two most famous peop|c ohve, dong * : '<bw	the former Soutli Ericon
hmdrsr onC kgendory freedom-fighter.
Muhammad Ali was born Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr., in Louisville, Kentucky into a working-class African-American family^. His father, Cassius, Sr., and mothe^r^, Odessa, were a hardworking couple who, like any other parents, tried to provide the best for their children. Young Ali inherited both the sweet, bubbly and steadfast qualities of his mother and the fast-talking, creative qualities and attributes of his artistic fatf^t^r^. Ali and his brother Rudy grew up in the happy but conservative environment of VCestern Louisville, which at the time was a predominantly black area. Since the white areas of the city were str^<ctly ‘no-go’ areas for its black population, the Clay family’s movements were restricted to the city’s black areas. Like many other parts of America, the racial segregation of Louisville was symptomatic of the wider racial and cultural segregation which plagued American culture and society at the time. As a you^r^g^i^t^e^r^, Ali was known to have been both shy and reserved but thanks to Rudy, his younger brother, and Joe Elsby Martin, a local police officer, he soon became interested in sports. According to Ali, when he was about twelve, his father bought him a new bike for Christmas, but it was stolen from him by
j^vs. This prompted a dbconsoLite A|i m g° k* Martin to make a comp|aint. Joe compiled ipo^lice report and aslked A|i to jom him o| his C^umbia Boxing Gym.
A ulk dim and shy A|i went co die gym and pm on his boxing g|oves for t’e first ume. His agiiity, ot^l|^lli^tslm and frig’temng speed rnipres^d Joe Manin, w’o asked him to attend his gyrn on a regular basis. Keen to improve ’is boxing dulls, ’e began to Hike a^<^itiono| kssons wk’ ’is brot’er Rudy, w’o turned him by hul||ng stones at him, to ^prove ’is rcflexes, and wlik’ ’e karnt |o evade wk’ ease. |f Joe Moltin int|o-duce«d A|i |o boxm^ t’en Fred Stoner became ’is fint serious boxmg mstructor. As a respected b|ack boxer ’imsd^ Stoner tauglit A|i t’e art of taxing in a rigorous and systematic way. |n^i^r^cd, ’e considered A|i to be li’ig’ty-g^t^ and enc^in-agcd him to devd^io	stamino, technique and
speech s^l^<^r|’lng al| asj^iring pro^lesslono| boxers had |o master at t’e outset. Young A|i's a^i^l|ity to move w” ease, tance around t’e ring and ddiver crushing b|ows to ’’is opponents w” Ingbtcnmg speed soon coonv’ncd Stoner that he wos o great tax’ng to|rnt w’o cou|d reac’ the ’eights of sportmg stardom. A|i confirmed Stoner’s prediction w’en ’e was ^icI. sixteen by w’nmng t’c Louisvi||r Go|dcn Glovcs hght-weight tournament. Wh’ilst suh at high schoof he progressed to t’c quai^i-finals of t’c r°giona| boxiiig c’ai^|pions’ip in C’icago. T’em oFic1 graduaung from Louisv’dlc’s Crntlo| High schoo| o thc ogc of c^Hccm ’c won t’c Notion0 Goldcn Glovcs tournament ond a|so t’c Amoteur Ath|etic Union competition. His aclticvcmc^ ot bot’ kcal ond notiona| |cvc| inc|uded o fordier
six tule ’g’l^ whic’ cstablis’ed ’’s reputation as on emerging star.
T’anks to ’is success, A|’ wos c’oscn to
repraent ’’is country at t’c Ol^y^m^piKs ’n Romc in i96o, w’crc ’c won o Go|d Medo| and of course t’is mode ’’m insta^^|y famous. Awarc
of ’is achirvcmrnts, good bota and rlectrifying prrsonality, hc wos o|s° ’n the ’obit °f brogging 0^<ou| his boxing 0^i!|ity and greotness even
w’cn ’<Aim
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ing	p.l|<rnts. itria’nc^s .°nd fans) ever doubted
’’is physito| 0bi|i|yr, boxing talent ond woy w’l’ words« 1 hose who kncw t’c eighteen year okl A|’ dcs^iribcd ’im os ’n^iring^ encrgedc ond sop’is-ticatcd. Aftr| |rtu|ning ’omc from Romc w’t’ on O|rmpit Go|d Medo|. o group °f wHie mi|-|ionoire bus’ne5s^lrn come togct’c ond formed thc Louisvi||r Sponsoring Group, o business consortium wh’ch sponsored one! promoted ’’s hg’cs. He signed o tacrot’ve contract w’t’ tliis cons°'it’um ond began ’is professiona| taix’ng career o1 t’e oge °f eig’tccn. Sponsorcd by t’e company, ’e foug’t ’’s first prof^e^iono| taut ’n i960 ond scorcd o stxt’ round v’ctory. His emergence os o proless^ono| boxcr crcated cons’deroHe merest ’n t’c sport; a|so, ’is f|omboyont sty|c, sclf-confidrncr, ’ngenuity and arrogonce tum^ ’’m ’nto an ovcrnig’t cclc’r’ty. Kccn |o s’ow t’c wor|d t’ot ’e wos not o onc-ume woncicr, he t’en opproac’cd Ange|° LDundrc, o rcnowncd box’ng tro|nr•^, ro jom ’’s team ond supervise ’is Han’ng needs ond re^]uircmcnl^s. The |wo men s^on becamc good friends ond A|’ f|ou|’s’cd under Dundee's tutelagc.
Dunng t’is poi’o1 ’e llo|nrd ’ar^ mastercd his footwork ond tacome o po|is’ed boxer. His p’ysica| ^wen coup|ed w’t’ ’’s ’gening speed» ogi|e movement ond qu’ck-thinking made ’’m 0 formidoNe taxcr who, ’n I962, t’oroug’|y mcsmcr’scd ond out-foug’t Arch’e Moore. The press ond t’e ^er’can pub|’c were tawkd over by t’c quick-w’ttrd, taostl^ ond fcroc’ous a|1, w’o wos ’ncreosingly cons’dercd to be one of t’c most entertoin’ng box’ng sensations of h’s generation. |n re0|ity ’ow^ever, A|’ ’od barcly started ’is professiono| tax’ng career. Nevertheless., ’is convinc’ng v’ctory over Moore paved t’e woy for h’m to c’o||cngc Sonny Hsron t’e t’en-re’gn’ng he^’vr^<^^i’^lht c’amp’on of t’e wor|d. a|1, t’c c’a||cnger, entered t’c r’ng w’t’ L’ston ’n 1964.. C’ont’ng ‘F|oot hke o buttrlf|v, st’ng Hke o bee’, he dcmo’s’cd t’e feared ond revered L’ston. By c°mbin’ng ’’s unconventiono| taxing skiUs w’t’ ’’s co|osso| punc’mg ^wc^ A|’ stunned t’c Am^er’con pub|’c by be^<^^ning t’e ’eo^’r^<^i’^^t chompion of r’c wor|d. Pr’or to t’c taut L’ston
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IF THI ISLAMIC contribution to philosophy, outheoaina, Kience, arts and achitccture is mc widdv known in the Muslim world and the West . then the Muslim contribution to mtenuoonal sports has received even less rec-apnioon This is most unfortunate given the iaet that some of history's most famous and rnHufflual sportsmen have been Muslims. Thus, rcreniunofullv acclaimed sportsmen like the French footballing legend Zinedine Zidane; the Amman basketball superstar Karim Abd al-labbar the Pakistani cricketing star Imran Khan and the celebrated North African athlete and bog-distance runner Nuredme Mousalli were a .Muslims Their contribution to the world of competitive sports was both unique and unprecedented On an equal footing with these n-murkable sporting stars, Muhammad Ali, the icppsiin Ammon boxer and philanthropist mne during hn career, the undisputed king * f the nng U iddy considered to be the most LdDMxa i^otitnan of all time. and one of the nurs' m'ftucmial bom in history, he is arguably (jar of the two mosr famous people alive, along wi*.* ‘«iw Marmdi the former South African and kgndOfv freedom-fighter.
Muhammad Ali was born Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr., in Louisville, Kentucky into a working-class African-American family^. His father, Cassius, Sr., and moth^e^r, Odessa, were a hardworking couple who, like any other parents, tried to provide the best for their children. Young Ali inherited both the sweet, bubbly and steadfast qualities of his mother and the fast-talking, creative qualities and attributes of his artistic father. Ali and his brother Rudy grew up in the happy but conservative environment of Western Louisville, which at the time was a pr^e^c^c^mnii^ndy black area. Since the white areas of the city were strictly ‘no-go’ areas for its black population, the Clay family’s movements were restricted to the city’s black areas. Like many other parts of America, the racial segregation of Louisville was symptomatic of the wider racial and cultural segregation which plagued American culture and society at the time. As a youngster, Ali was known to have been both shy and reserved but thanks to Rudy, his younger brother, and Joe Elsby Martin, a local police officer, he soon became interested in sports. According to Ali, when he was about twelve, his father bought him a new bike for Christmas, but it was stolen from him by
This prompted a disconsolate Ali to go « foe Martin to make a complaint. Joe compiled jpolnce report and asked Ali to join him at his Coumbia Boxing Gym.
Aulk slim and shy Ah wern to the gym and put ontasboxing gloves for the fim nme. H|s agHhy idikudsm and frighten^ speed mipi-cssed joe Marrin, who asked him to attend his gym on a regular basis. Keen to improve his boxing skills, he began to take additional lessons with his brother Rudy, who trained him by hurling srones at him, to improve his reflexes, and which he learnt to evade with ease. If Joe Martin introduced Ali to boxing, then Fred Stoner became his first serious boxing instructor. As a respected bla<ck boxer himself, Stoner taught Ali the art of boxing in a rigorous and systematic way. Indeed, he considered Ah to be h^Hy-^fted and encouraged him to develop his stamina, technique and speed, s^i^m^i^lhing all aspiring professional boxers had to master at the outset. Young Ah’s ability to move with ease, dance around the ring and deliver cnushing Hows to his opponents w’ith fnghtemng speed soon convmced Stoner that he was a ^eat boxmg taknt who could reach the ta^Hs of sponting stardom. Ali confirmed Stoner’s preidkt'ion wtan he was barely sateen by winning the ^uisvUk Golden g|ovcs hglK-weight tournament. Whdst sfd1 at high schoo1, he ptogressed to the quarter’-fmah of the regro^1 boxing championship rn Chicago. Thcn, after g^r^di^j^i^i^ng from Louisville’s Central High school at the age of eighteen, he won the National Golden Gloves tournament and also the Amateur A^lhl<etic Union competition. His achievements at both local and national level included a further six title fights, which established his reputation as an emerging star.
Thanks to his success, Ali was chosen to represent his country at the Olympics in Rome in i960, where he won a Gold Medal and of course this made him instantly famous. Aware of his achievements, good looks and electrifying p^tonahty he was ako in the habit of bragging about his boxing abUtty and ^eatness even when he was a youngster. And no one (includ-
ing his paren^, trainers and Fans) ever doubted his physica| abi|ity', b°xing ta|ent and way with words. rh°se who knew die eighteen year old Ali described him as m^mn^ energ^k and s°phis-u^tod. After returning home From R°me wuli an O|ympic Go|d Meda1, a group of white mid-|ionair,e businessmen came together and formed the L .ouisvi||e Sponsonng Group, a busmess consortium which sponsored and promoted his fights. He signed a lucrative contract with this consortium and began his professional boxing career at the age of eighteen. Sponsored by the compan^y^, he fought his first professional bout in i960 and scored a sixth round victory. His emergence as a professional boxer created considerable mtorest m the sport; also, his fiamtayam se|f-confidence, mgeninty and arrogance turned him into an overnight cekhny. Keen to sh°w the wodd that he was not a one-ume wondcr, he then approactad Ange|o Dundee, a ’^ow^1 boxing rra|ner, to jom his team and supemse Hs tnaining needs and requhemenre. The t^'o men soon became good faends and Ah flourished under Dundee’s tutelage.
Duning this period he tramed hard» mastered his footwork and became a polished boxer. His physical power, coupled with his lightning speed, agile movement and quick-thinking made him a formidab|e boxer who, m 1962, thoroughly mesmerised and out-fought Archie Moone. The press and the American public were bowled oven by the quick-witted, boastful and ferocious Ali, who was increasingly considered to be one of the most entertaining boxing sensations of his generation. In reality, however, Ali had barely started his professional boxing career. Nevertheless, his convincing victory over Moore paved the way for him to challenge Sonny Liston, the then-reigning heavyweight champion of the world. Ali, the challenger, entered the ring with Liston in 1964. Chanting ‘F|oat |ike a ^tterfly stmg Hke a bee’, he demo|ished the teared and revered Lston. By combining his unconvenuonal boxmg stalls whh his co|ossal punchmg powcn, Ah stunned tta Anwrican public by hecoming the heavyweighr champion of the wodd. pnor to the bom Liston
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m Anteman hnwn It marked the hq^inmng of t dmdt °f midknt pmmi^J under the banner of the five Speadh Movement. |n tta same year, dbr Aren^n armv was given tta gram-ftgta to ^m| \ urtnam. whde tta wtae supremacists af-f^jnd re the Ku Klux Klan began to terrorise ppwwmcnr C|vi| Rjghts acuvists in Mississippi' ‘Whdi kd to the ratification oi the Civil Rights Aa< and. ol courac the Beat|es took America ta s’orm . But it was Alls historic victor^1 over Lmon in WN which represented a milestone in the hnton of global sporting ad^i^ie^i^ments. Even before the dust d his victory over Liston could settle. he announced his conversion to the Nation ol Warn. This represented another bombshell so L- as the manstream American pi^css and pub|ic were concerned. No one expecred Ali to outsmart Luton. but he proved his critics wrong and then to add insult to injury, he announced his cunversion ro an organis;^tiion which was widely omakkred to be a racist, black-sepa^i^itist movement. As expected, soon alter his conversion to uir Njmon of Islam, Alis career and public image moka b^i^tenng from the Amc^ncan press. He felt mamsucam America had fnle<d to understand him not least because his conversion to Elijah Mahtnu^iads Nation of Islajm was far from being a moment of madn^ess. Taught and mentored by none oilier than Malo^olm X (al-Hajj Malik al-hedoselyftudied the Nanons religious mo.^gh^iu and methodology' for more than a year before formally becoming a mem^be^t^.
In fact, hb change of religion was a real change o han a^ conviction, rather than a fftibuan Lacouraged by Malcolm X and Liur MaiMffad. he then changed his name m Munam^iad Af. for he no longer wished to nt ko^/w. bghu	ve name . Like him, tens
thousands of other African-Americans found true freedom, liberation and self-respect in the fold of the Nation of Islam. During this period Ah married for the first time and continued to box, allowing his fists to do all the talking inside the ring. He not only retained his heavyweight championship title by defeating Liston for the second time in 1965, but also successfully defended the title another six times in 1966, with five knockouts. A year later, another public outcry broke out when Ali refused to sign up for military duries in Vietnam. As a conscientious objector, he responded to his critics in rhyme, ‘Keep asking me, no matter how long. On the war in Vietnam, I sing this song. I ain't got no quarrel with the Viet Cong.’ Found guilty of draft evasion by an allwhite jury', he was fined ten thousand dollars and sentenced to five years in prison. Although freed on appeal, his boxing licence was suspended, and he was also stripped of his World Boxing Association (WBA) title. At a time when his promising boxing career appeared to be in ruins, an indomitable Ali remained as firm as ever. During this period he married for the second time, and three years later the Supreme Court quashed his conviction for draft evasion. He responded by returning to the boxing ring with a bang, winning two successive bouts before losing against Joe Frazier. But he regained his title in 1974 and successfully defended it against Frazier a year later in the ‘Thrilla in Manilla'. Ali's autobiography entitled 'The Greatest - My Cwn Story, . which he co-authored with Rich^ard Dur^F^a^i,
appeared in 1975.
Two years later, Ali married for the third time and in the following year fought one of his most memorable bouts against George Foreman in the famous ‘Rumble in the Jungle* in Zaire, which earned him five million dollars. He then lost against Leon Spinks, but regained his tide for the third time and in so doing he became the only man to have won the world heavyweight championship three times. After two more fights -one against Larry Holmes in 1980 and the other against Trevor Burbick in 1981 — Ali finally retired from boxing in 1981 at the age of forty-one,
iiMng fought a total of sixty-one bouts. A few rears later, he told the New York Times Magazine i^ithe was suffering from Parkinson's syndrome, as a result of repeated blows to the head. As a result, he developed speech problems even though his mental faculties were not affected. Ah made more than fifty million dollars from boxing, and gave away a substantial amount to fund charitable activities. In other words, after his retirement from boxing, he became one of America's most prolific philantrophists and chanty workers.
Moreover, as a sporting legend and a distinguished statesman, he went to Lebanon in 1985 and Iraq in 1990 to secure the release of hosta^g^es from those countries. In 1991, Thomas Hauser publlshed his popular biography of Ali under the tide of 'Muhammad A^l^i^: His Life and Times and eight years later Robert Cassidy's definitive study
Muhammad Ali: The Greatest	All Time' was
published. Ifowever. one of rhe most memora sporting images of recent times was that of an ailing Ali carrying the Olympic torch in Atlanta in (996. The public story of this great sportsman culminated in the release of Micheal Manns Hollywood film-blockbuster 'Ali in 2001, starring Hollywood superstar. Will Smith. Furthermore, Ali was honoured by the Ki ngs of Saudi Arabia and Morocco for his services to Islam. Recently, the Muhammad Ali Centre for the Advancement of Humanity, which consists of a museum and resource centre, was unveiled in Ali’s hometown of Louisville, Kentucky in recognition ofhis outstanding sporting achievements and charitable activities. The Ali Centre intends to ‘preserve share the legacy and ideals of Muhammad Ali' for the benefit of posterity. Ali lives in Michigan with Lonnie Williams, his fourth wife.
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Conclusion
CONCLUSION
UKE MANY OTHER great world religions, Islam created a dazzling global culture and civilisation which endured for more than a thousand years, yet today the majonty of the world's Muslims do not know much about Islam's theological, philosophical, scientific, mathematical, cultural and architectural contribution to world aviTisauon. Despite being a religion of learning 2nd scholarship, it is true that today a significant proportion of the world’s Muslims cannot even read or write, let alone pursue advanced study and research. If the Prophet Muhammad came to visit us, I wonder what he would say. It would not be an exaggeration to say that he would probably not recognise most of his followers. Why? Because more than half of the world's Muslims are
illiterate and ignorant. Yet, more than fourteen hundred years ago, the Prophet had unequivocally told all his followers that seeking knowledge was not an option; it was an obligatory' duty upon all Muslims, men and women alike. If Islam is a re-
ligion, culture and civilisation of the book (kitab) and pen (qalam). then the lives and careers of the early ^Muslims, as opposed to today's Muslims, is the living proof of this fact.
Although brought up and educated in England, I began to study the history of many civili-
sations from an early age. Over time, the libr^ary became my second home. There I read widely on Islam, history, philosophy, comparative religion, English literature and the modern social sciences. At the time, most of the books I read on Islamic thought, history and culture were those written by modern Muslim scholars like Shibli Numami, Sayyid Amir Ali, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Bediuz-zaman Sa'id Nursi, Abdullah Yusuf Ali, Sayyid Qutb, Muhammad Marmaduke Pickthall, Ali Shari’ati, Abul A'la Mawdudi, Muhammad Asad, Fazlur Rahman, Muhammad Hamidullah, Ismail al-Faruqi, Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi, Martin Lings, Masudul Hasan, Muhammad Hussain Haykal and Seyyed Hossein Nasr among others. Thereafter, I read the works of some renowned non-Muslim scholars and historians such as Louis Massignon, Henry Corbin, Hamiliton A.R. Gibb, Alfred Guillaume, Reynold A. Nicholson, A.J. Arberry, John B.Glubb, Maxime Rodinson, Philip K. Hitti, Albert H. Hourani, William M. Watt, Bernard Lewis and Kenneth Cragg. But it was Ibn Khaldun's pioneering Muqaddimah fil Tarikh (Introduction to History) which really captured my imagination. A work of great scholarship, it was most inspiring to learn that a | Muslim had written this book as long ago as the
fourteenth century. Was Ibn Khaldun a one-off, or were there many others like him? If so, who were they? Where were they born? What were their ideas, thoughts and achievements? And why are they not so widely-known today?
In vain I searched for a good quality book on rhe lives, thoughts and achievements of the Muslim world’s most influential people. So I began to explore Islamic thought, histoiy, culture and civilisation myself. And in the process, I discovered so many remarkable and outstanding Muslims that I decided to write this book. Here my main aim I was to briefly introduce the lives, thoughts and achiieements of one hundred of the most influential Muslims of all time. In other words, I have tried to explore Islamic thought, history, culture and civiiliaaton through the lives of one hundred most influential Muslim rulers and conquerors, religious scholars and philosophers, writers and literary figures, scientists and explorers, military generals and freedom fighters, reformers and educationalists. And in so doing I hoped to develop a new and exciting approach to the study of more
than fourteen centuries of Islamic history and culture. Whether I have succeeded in my task, is for you, dear reader, to decide. But please remember: these are only my chosen one hundred. Some of you will agree with my selection; others no doubt will disagree, but either way I hope you enjoyed reading this book. During my study and research I gathered a considerable amount of information and data which could not be incorporated into this book, so it is my intention to publish a sequel to this volume, wherein some of the people not included here will feature.
As I say farewell to you, dear reader, I humbly ask you to pray for my well-being, as I will pray for your good health and well-being, too. And to Him is our final return. ‘There is no moving creature on earth but its sustenance depends on God: He knows the time and place of its definite abode and its temporary deposit: all is in a clear record. He it is Who created the heavens and the earth in six days — and His Throne was over the water — that He might try you, which of you is best in conduct.’ (Holy Qur’an, Surat Hud. 6-7).
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CHRONOLOGY OF ISLAMIC HISTORY
Chronology of
DATES EVENTS
555 CE
Birh of Hidijdi brnt hhuwaiiid.
(Common Era)
570
573
575
Birth of Muhammad.
Persians apel Byzantines from Yemen. Muhammad's father Abdullah dies.
Brtht of Abut Bdr al-Siddiq.
Muhmmnad's mother Amuna t^es.
Abd aliMuttaJib dies.


0
$
6tf/l AH lAfet Hiirah)
620
62^3
595
6oica.
6o;ca.
607
608
6ioca.
576	Birth of Uthman ibn Affrn.
579	Birth of Bilal ibn Rabah.	612
$80	The Qura/sh begin a five year war with the mil rnbe of Hawazin.	614
jSlCL	Binh of Umar ibn al-KhanaE	615
584	Birth of Khalid ibn al-Walid.	
Muslims migrate to Abyssinia.
Death of Abu Talib.
Death of Khadijah bmt Khuwailid.
Muhammad marries Sawdah.
Prophet’s heavenly journey takes place.
prophet’s migr^^on to Madinah (hijrah).
The first mosque is built in Quba. Heraclius defeats Chosroes II.
The ‘Constitution of Madinah’ is formulated.
The change of Qibla takes place. Muslims gain victory at the Battle of Badr.
Muhammad marries Hafsah, daughter of Umar ibn al-Khattab.
Ghosroes II ascends the Persian throne. Muhammad marries Kha^jah.
Birth of Abu Huranak
Birth of AU ibn Abi Talib.
Birth of ^awty^ ibn Abi Sufyan.
Birth of Fatimah bint Muham
615/4
617/6
618/7
Birth of Buss^n ibn AU.
The Battle of Uhud takes place.
The Batde of the Trench is won by Muslims.
Persians are beaten at the Battle of
Nineveh.
Rebudding of the Ka’bah.
Birth of Adshah bint Abu Bakr.
Muhammad becomes prophet. BeraHius becomes Emperor of Byzantium.
Muhammad begms preaching in Makkah.
Damascus fads to the fersmns.
persians cajpture Jerusalem.




619/8
630/9
631/10
632/11
The first Hajj delegation leaves for Makkah.
Quraysh sign the Treaty of Hudaibiyyah. Death of Chosroes II of Persia.
Muslims go to Makkah for pilgrimage. Bilal becomes the first Mu'adhdhin. Zayd ibn Haritha killed at the Batde of Muta.
360 idols stored in the Ka’bah are destroyed.
The Batde of Hunayn takes place.
The ‘Year of Delegations’.
* Ths o oa an ahausme chronology of Islamic history nor is it meant to be one. Rather, the purpose of this simple and hopefully useful chronology is to enable die readers to place ail the influential people covered in this book within the matrix of more than fourteen cennrnes o^ldhruc history The names and dates ofbinh and death of die one hundred people covered in this book have been highlighted to facilitate quick referencing. All the entries have been kept short and simple, and all complicated historical information has been omitted where it was possible to do sa Along with the Gregorian dates, the Hijri (or Islamic) dates have also been provided to assist lay readers and scholars alike.


633/12
The prophet dies; Abu Bakr succeeds him.
Death of Fatimah bmt M^u^h^arn mad.
Harb ai-Ridda or ‘War against the Apostates’ launched by Caliph Abu Bakr.
634/13
637/16
638/17
640/19
641/20
642/22
644/24
646/26
648/28
6$oca./3O
651/31
653/33
656/36
657/37
661/41
663/43
677/58
679/59
670/50
[4°7]
Death of Abu Bakr; Umar succeeds him.
The Islamic Calendar is formalised by
z Umar.
Muslims occupy historic city of
Jerusalem.
Birth of Musa ibn Nusayr.
Death of BUal ibn Rabah.
Birth of Hasan al-Basri.
The Battle of Nehawand.
Death of Khalid ibn al-WalM.
Death of Caiiph Umar; Uthman succeeds him.
Birth of Abd ai-Mak ibn Marwan.
Muslims launch assault against Cyprus.
Birth of Tariq ibn Zfyad.
The Qur’an is standardised.
Yazdegird III is murdered.
The Prophet’s ring is lost.
Muslim control of Armenia is
consolidated.
Death of Uth
II
an; Ah becomes
The Battle of Jamal.
Struggle over succession leads to political split.
The Battle of Siffin.
Ali is murdered Blasan becomes
Muawiyah establishes Umayyad rule. Muslims launch raids against Sicily. Uqba ibn Nafi occupies Northwest
Africa.
Death of Aishah bint Abu Bakr.
Death of Abu Burak ah.
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683'64
68V66
691/n
691/1
69^74
694/75
697/7«
"00/80-81
704/85
705/86
711/95
712J94
'14/96
715/97
716/98
7*7cx/99
THE MUSLIM IOO
Birth of Umar ibn Abd al-Arii. Death of MuawnaK Yarid succeeds
<
him.
The Rank of Karbala and the beginning of the second fitna. Umavvads gam control of Makkah/
• <	V
Madinah.
Civil War, Hussain is martyred at Karbala dnrin? this period.
Death ol Yazid 1; Muawiyyah II
• 9
succeeds him.
Ibn aJ-Zubayr proclaims himself Caliph.
Abd al-Malik promotes the use of Arabic^/* I
The Dome of the Rock is completed.
Hajjl) ibn Yusuf recaptures Makkah.
Abd al-Malik issues the first Islamic currency.
Birth of Mohammad ibn al-Qasim.
High taxation causes unrest in Eg\pt.
Birth of Abu Hanifah. Birth of Ja far al-Sadiq.
Birth of Ibn Ishaq.
Death of Abd al-Malik; Walid succeeds him.
Birth of Malik ibn Anas. Muslims march into Europe.
Musa ibn Nusayr crosses into al-Andalus.
Death of Hajjai and Ali Zain al-Abideen.
Al-Walid is succeeded by Sulaiman as Caliph.
Death of Muhammad ibn al-Qasim.
Death of Musa ibn Nusayr.
Birth of Rabi’a al-Adawiyyah. Umar II succeeds Sulaiman as Caliph.
719/IOI
72O/IO2
724/106
728/110
729/m
731/H3
732/114
738/121
740/123
743/126
744/127
744-750/127-133
75I/I34
754/137
756/139
Death of Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz.
Muslims occupy Sardinia.
Yazid ibn Muhallah declares jihad against the Umayyads and di« fighti them.	&
Yazid II is succeeded by his brother Hisham.
Death of Tariq ibn Ziyad. Death of Hasan al-Basri, the theologian and Sufi sage of the Umayyad period.

«
Birth of Abd al-Rahman I.
Death of Muhammad al-Baqir; his son Ja’far al-Sadiq becomes sixth Shi’a Imam
The Battle of Tours.
Birth of Jabir ibn Hayyan.
Zayd ibn Ali is killed by Umayyads.
Death of Caliph Hisham.
Death of al-’Walid II; succeeded by Yazid III.
The third Civil War leads to the defeat of the Umayyads at the hands of the Abbasids.
Constantine V captures Syria. Abbasid leader Ibrahim al-Abbas is captured.
Abul Abbas al-Saffah is declared Caliph.
Marwan II killed by Abbasid agents.
Chinese craftsmen captured; use of papyrus introduced.
Death of Abul Abbas al-Saffah; Abu Ja’far al-Mansur becomes Caliph.
Islamic Kingdom established in Spain by Umayyad prince Abd al-Rahman I. Caliph al-Mansur orders the execution of Ibn al-Muqaffa, the famous poet.
4'U1
41IU1
46/149



•W165
-85/169
086/170
Al-Mansur builds the city of Baghdad.
Baghdad becomes Abbasid capital. ‘Muhammad the Pure Soul' leads rebellion.
Death of Ja’far al-Sadiq.
Birth of Harun al-RashH.
Birth of al^h^i’i. Death of Abu Hanifah, founder of Hanaf school of legal thought Death of Ibn Ishaq.
Birth of Ahmad ibn Hlanbal.
Birth of al-KhawnzmL
Death of Caliph al-Mahdi; al-Hadi succeeds him as Caliph.
Birth of Abdullah al-Ma’mun. Death of Abbasid Caliph al-Hadi.
786-809/170-194
813/198
817/202
818/203


820/205
823/ 207
Harun al-Rashid becomes Caliph and initiates
Colden Age of Abbasid Caliphate. Death of Abd al-Rahman I.
Death of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad, a prominent scholar of Basrah.
Death of Malik ibn Anas.
Birth of al-Kindi.
Death of Rabi’a al-Adawiyyah. Death of Caliph Harun al-Rashid. Birth of al-Bukhari.
Abbasid Caliph al-Amin is murdered; al-Ma’mun is appointed new Caliph. Use of Arabic numerals becomes widdspread.
Death of Jabir ibn Hayyan.
Birth of Muslim ibn al-Ha||a|
Ali al-Rida becomes eighth Shi’a Imam.
Death of Ali al-Rida; al-Taqi al Jawad becomes ninth Shi’a Imam.
Al-ShafVi dies in Cairo.
Ai-Waqidi (compiler of the Prophet’s military campaigns) dies.
830/215
833/218
836/222
838/223
841/226
842/228
846/232
847/233
855/241
857/243
858/244
862/248
866/252
868/254
869/256
870/257
Caliph al-Mamun renames Bay al-Hikmah (House of Wisdom), Dar al-Hikmah (Abode of Wisdom) and
I •	•	•	•
expands its activities.
Death of AbduHah al-Ma’mun.
Abbasid capital transferred from Baghdad to Samarra.
Birth of al-TabarL
Birth of Abu Bakr al^azh
Abbasid Caliph Mu’tasim is succeeded by his son, Wathiq.
Michael III appointed new Byzantine Emperoi^.
the father of
Death of Wathiq; al-Mutawakkil becomes new Abbasid Caliph.
Death of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, founder of the Hanbali School of
Death of Harith al-Muhasibi, a prominent early Sufi thinker and practitioner.
Birth of al-Halla|.
Death of Abbasid Caliph al-Muntasir; al-Mustain succeeds him.
Al-Mu’tazz is proclaimed new Caliph after al-Mustain is overthrown.
Death of Ali Al-Hadi; his son Hasan al-Askari becomes eleventh Shi’a Imam.
Black Africans brought to Basrah to work in the plantations.
Birth of al-Farabi.
Death of al-Bukhari.
Death of Caliph Muhtadi; he is succeeded by Mu’tamid, a son of Caliph Mutawakkil.
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H160
8’4/164
SSj/170
890/177
891/279
893'180
895/! io.
897/184
898^'285
900/187
901/190
908/196
Birth of Abul Hasan il-Aib’ari. Death of d-Kindi.
Path of Hunayn ton Lshaq, the \eswmn Christian physiaan and transferor
Twelfth Shi’a Imam goes into hiding, end of direct rule of Shi’a Imams. Death of Abu Y’aid al-Bistami, a prominent Sufi master..
Death of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj.
Construction of the famous Ibn Tulun mosque in Cairo begins.
Ahmad ibn Tulun, founder of the Tulunid kingdom, dies in Cairo; he is succeeded bv his son.
Birth of Abd al-Rahman
Islamic Spain.
HI
of
Death of Abbasid Caliph Mutamid; Muradid succeeds him.
Death of al-Tirmidhi and al-Baladhuri, two prominent Muslim scholars.
Rise of the Ismaili Shias to prominence under Farimd leadership.
Birth of Abul Hasan al-Mas’udi.
Da& of al-Ytf]ubi. a famous Muslim geographer and historian.
Yahya ibn al-Hussain al-Rassi, the Imam of the Zavdi Shi’as establishes himself in Yemen.
Abu Bakr al-Razi identifies diagnosis for ‘smallpox' at Baghdad hospital.
Abbasid Caliph al-Muktaf succeeds al-Mutadid.
Death of aJ-Mukrafi; al-Muqtadir succeeds his brother as Caliph.
Fatimids oust their rivals the Rustamids from Western Algeria.
910/198
915/303
911/309
911/310
913/311
915/313
919/317
930/318
931/310
933/311
934/313
935/314
936/ 315
940/319
941/318
944/333
Al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, a prominent sober’ Sufi master, dies in Baghdad.
Birth of al-Mutanabbi.
The Fatimids capture Morroccan province of Fez.
Al-Hallaj is crucified in Baghdad for
alleged heresy and blasphemy.
Death of al-Tabari, the great historian and commentator of the Qur'an.
Al-Munis, a Turkish general, becomes de facto ruler of Baghdad, to the dismay of Caliph al-Muqtadir.
Death of Abu Bakr al-Razi.
Abd al-Rahman III becomes Caliph in Islamic Spain.
Qaramatians attack Makkah and escape with the ‘Black Stone’.
Al-Munis murders al-Muqtadir and al-Qadir is made new Caliph.
Al-Munis himself is executed.
Caliph al-Qadir is captured and blinded by Ibn Muqla, a former Abbasid vizier.
Al-Radi succeeds al-Qadir as Caliph.
Death of Ibn Mujahid, a celebrated Arabic linguist and grammarian.
Birth of Abul Qasim al-Zahrawi.
Execution of Ibn Muqla; he is replaced as vizier by Ibn Raiq.
Birth of Firdawsi of Persia.
Caliph al-Radi succeeded by his brother al-Muttaqi.
Death of Abul Hasan al-Ash'ari, founder of the Ash'arite school of
Islamic theology.
Al-Muttaqi is blinded and succeeded by al-Mustakfi as Abbasid Caliph.
951/M0
961/35°
965/354
967/357
969/359
970/360
971/362
973/363
977/367
978/368
980/370
983/373
987/377
990/380
Death of al-Farabi, the famous Islamic phi!osopher and wnter.
The Qarmatians return the ‘Black Stone' to the Kabah in Makkah.
Al-Muizz becomes Fatimid Caliph.
Death of Abul Hasan al-Mas’udi, the famous Muslim historian and traveller.
Death of Abd al-Rahman III; he is succeeded by al-Hakam II in al-Andalus.
Birth of Ibn al-Haytham.
Death of al-Mutanabbi.
Birth of Mahmud of Ghazna.
Adud al-Dawlah challenges Izz al-Dawlah and takes power.
Death of Muizz al-Dawlah; Izz al-
Dawlah Bakhtiyar succeeds him.
Fatimid commander Jawhar conquers
Egypt-
Adud al-Dawlah commissions a great hospital in Baghdad.
Construction of al-Azhar mosque begins.
Birth of al-Biruni.
Fatimids gain control of Makkah and Madinah.
Adud al-Dawlah defeats his cousin Bakhtiyar at Ahwaz.
Fatimids capture Damascus.
Birth of Ibn Sina.
Death of Adud al-Dawlah; Samsan al-Dawlah succeeds him.
Sharaf al-Dawlah triumphs over Samsan al-Dawlah.
Abul Qasim al-Zahrawi completes his Tasrifi a famous medical encyclopaedia.
994/384
998/388
1005/396
1009/400
1012/403
1013/404
1015^06
1010/411
1030/411
1031/413
1037/419
1039/431
1048/440
1051/443
1055/447
1058/450
1059/451
1o6o/4/2
IO63/455
Birth of Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi.
Sebuktekin is succeeded by his son Mahmud as ruler of Ghazna.
Fatimids build the Dar al-Hikmah (House of Wisdom).
Fatimids damage the Church of the Holy Sepulchre during uprising.
Baha al-Dawlah succeeded by Sultan al-Dawlah.
Death Abul Qasim al-Zahrawi.
Fatimids seize Aleppo.
Birth of Nizam ul-Mulk.
Death of Firdawsi in Tus.
Death of Sultan Mahmud; he is succeeded by Mas’ud.
Al-Qaim succeeds al-Qadir as Caliph. Umayyad rule in Andalus comes to an end.
Seljuk Turks capture Nishapur from the Ghaznavids.
Death of Ibn Sina.
Death of Ibn al-Haytham.
Birth of Umar Khayyam.
Al-Malik al-Rahim becomes the last Buwayhid (Buyid) ruler.
Death of al-Biruni.
Tughrul Beg enters Baghdad and becomes Sultan.
Tughrul Begs half-brother is executed.
Birth of Abu Hamid al-Ghazali.
The Seljuks sign a fifty year peace treaty with the Ghaznavids.
The Normans launch their first attack against Sicily.
Death of Tughrul Beg; he is succeeded by Alp Arsalan
Un]
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|O*T4^
KT./4*
itfV*66
ioV®
1O77M70
1085/4/®
109^484
1091/48$
1(094/4$"
10955/4^
1099/49)
1101/49$
110V499
1108/502
Death of Ibn Hum al-And<tlusi, the mat jurist and theologian of Islamic Spain.
Niram al-Mulk founds Nizamiyyah
< r
College in Baghdad.
In Egypt a seven year famine begins.
Rattle of Maniikerr. Turkish nomads defeat Byzantine emperor.
Alp Arsalan is murdered; Malik Shah succeeds.
The Seljuk general Atzis captures Jerusalem from the Farimids.
Death of Caliph al-Qaim; he is succeeded by al-Muqtadir.
Birth of Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani.
Alfonso VI, King of Leon-Castile, captures Toledo.
Death of Malik Shah.
Death of Nizatn al-Midlk
Mahmud succeeds Malik Shah as Sultan.
Al-Musuzir succeeds al-Muqtadi as Caliph.
Death of al-Jzwali in Egypt; succeeded by al-Malik al-Afdal.
Pope Urban II calls for Crusade against Islam at Council of Clermont.
Death of Mahmud; he is succeeded by his unde Turush.
Jerusalem captured by Crusaders and Larin Kingdom is established.
Birth of Ibn Tufayl.
Al-Chazali completes Ihya Ulum al-Din (The Revivification of Religious Sciences) on his return to Baghdad. Death of Yusuf ibn Tashfin, leader of Almoravids.
Alfonso VI of Leon is defeated by the Almoravids.
1111/50$
1117/511
1121/515
1126/520
1130/525
1131/526
1138/533
1142/537
1143/538
1L49/544
1154/549
164/560
11165/561
1166/562
171/567
1174/570
1180/576
1185/581
1187/583
1190/586
1191/587
Death of Abu Hamid al-Ghaz^];
Birth Of Nur O^-Din Zangi.
Death of al-Malik al-Afdal.



irth of Ibn Rushd.
Death of Ibn Tumart; succeeded by Abd al-Mu’min.
Death of Umar al-Khayyam, the famous poet, astronomer and mathematician.
Birth of Salah al-Din Ayyubi.
Birth of Mu’in al-Din Chishti.
First translation of Quran into Latin by Peter the Venerable.
Birth of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi.
Almohads seize Granada.
Birth of Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi.
Hasan declares himself Ismaili Imam.
Birth of Ibn al-Arabi.
Works of Islamic philosophy and sciences translated into Latin in Toledo.
Death of Abd al-Q_adir al-Jilani.
Egypt conquered by Salah al-Din; Fatimid rule ends and Sunni rule restored.
Birth of Shaykh Sa’di of Shiraz. Death of Nur al-Din Zangi.
Al-Nasir becomes Caliph in Baghdad.
Death of Ibn Tufayl.
Battle of Hittin; Salah al-Din recovers Jerusalem for Islam.
Frederick I Barbarossa drowns in Cilicia.
Death of Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi.


II98B95
ud/598
uoi/W
110000
1106/603
1107/604
1^2^ 0^9/^ *06
I21o/6o7
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Richard I taken prisoner by Leopold of Austria.
Death of Salah al-Din Ayyubi.
Death of Tughrul III.
Birth of Abul Hasan al-Shadhili.
Death of Ibn Rushd.
Birth of Nasir al-Din al-Tusi.
Fourth Crusade authorised by Pope Innocent III.
Muhammad of Ghur completes conquest of northern India.
Muhammad of Ghur is murdered.
Birth of Jalal al-Din Rumi.
Death of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi.
1233/631
1236/634
1238/636
1240/638
1248/646
1250/648
1256/654
1258/656
125*9/658
1260/659
1263/662
1265/664
Birth of Yahya al-Nawawi.
Death of Mu’in al-Din Chishti.
James I of Aragon captures Valencia.
Death of Ibn al-Arabi.
Louis II of France launches seventh Crusade.
The seventh Crusade ends in humiliation.
Hulagu storms the fortress of Alamut, killing Rukn al-Din.
Mongols sack Baghdad; end of Abbasid Caliphate.
Death of Abul Hasan al-Shadhili.
Death of Mongke Khan.
Mamluks defeat Mongols at Ayn Jalut.
Birth of Ibn Tay
iyyah in Harran.
Jalal al-Din claims to be Shi’a Imam. Muhammad Khwarazmshah occupies ■Transoxiana.
Death of Sultan Aibak.
121o56o9	Alfonso VIII of Castile defeats Spanish Muslims.	1	1266/665
1218/615	Genghis Khan destroys the Qarakhitai Empire. Pope Innocent III sanctions fifth	1270/669
	Crusade.	1273/672
1*19/616
1274/673
Francis of Assisi attempts to convert Muslims to Christianity.
Death of Hulagu Khan; he is succeeded by his son Abaqa.
Death of Sultan Mahmud; Balban seizes power.
Louis IX dies after proclaiming eighth Crusade.
1220/617
12211618
12255622
12277625
1228/626
1229/627
Death of Shah Muhammad of Khwarizm.
Tolui Khan destroys Herat.
Death of al-Nasir, the Abbasid Caliph.
Death of Genghis Khan.
Frederick II leads sixth Crusade.
Malik al-Kamil crowns himself King of Jerusalem.
1277/676
1281/680
1282/681
1284/683
1290/689
Death of Jalal al-Din Rumi, the world famous Persian mystical poet.
Death of Nasir al-Din al-Tusi.
Death of Yahya al-Nawawi.
The Mamluks inflict a crushing defeat on the Mongols at Hirns.
Death of Abaqa; he is succeeded by Teguder.
Arghun executes his uncle Teguder.
Death of Shaykh Sa’di of Shiraz.
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wht	Death of Ibn Hum al-Andalusi, the great jurist and theologian of Islamic
1065/458	Nuam al-Mulk founds Niumiyyah College in Baghdad. In Egypt a seven year famine begins.
15*1.(464	Battle of Manzikert; Turkish nomads defeat Byzantine emperor.
1072/465	Alp Arsalan is murdered; Malik Shah succeeds.
10*3(466	The Seljuk general Atzis captures Jerusalem from the Fatimids.
1075/46$	Death of Caliph al-Qaim; he is succeeded by al-Muqtadir.
1077/4*0	Birth of Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani.
1085/478	Alfonso VI, King of Leon-Castile, captures Toledo.
1091/484	Death of Malik Shdh
1092/485	Death of Nizam al-Midlk
1094/48*	Mahmud succeeds Malik Shah as Sultan. Al-Miusaz^r succeeds al-Muqtadi as Caliph. Death of al-Jawali in Egypt; succeeded by al-Malik al-Afda^.
1095/488	Pope Urban II calls for Crusade against Islam ar Council of Clermont. Death of Mahmud; he is succeeded by his unde Tutush.
1099/493	Jerusalem captured by Crusaders and Latin Kingdom is established.
1101/495	Birth of Ibn Tulf^yl.
1105/499	Al-Ghazali completes Ihya Ulum al-Din (The Rcvniffauon of Religious Sciences) on his return to Baghdad. Death of Yiusuf ibn Tashfin, leader of AJmoravids.
1108/502	Alfonso VI of Leon is defeated by the Almoravids.
1111/50$
1117/511
1121/515
iu6/5io
1I3O/525
I^I^6
U38/533
11^537
»43/538
049/344
“5^549
1164(560
1165/561
1171/567
n74/57O
1180/576
ii85/58i
1187/583
1190/586
119^587
Death of Abu Hamid al-Gh^J.
Biit^h of Nur aJ-Din
Death of al-Malik al-ARJah
Birth of Ibn Ruslid.
Death of Ibn Tumart; succeed^ by Abd d-Mu’min.
Deadi of Umar al-IGba^mi, the famous porG astronomer and mathematician.
Birth of Salah rl-Dm Aaaubi.
Birth of Mu'm al-Dm CMshti.
Fust translation of Quran mto Latm by Peter the Venerahle.
Birth of Fakhr al-Din al-FLzd.
Almohads seize Gaanada.
Birth of Shihab al-Dm Suhrawardi.
Hssan declares himse|f IsmaiH Imam.
Birh of I bn al-Arabi.
Works of Is|amic philosopha and scrences transited mto bun m ’Toledo.
Death of Abd al-Qadu rJ-Jilam..
Egypt conquered by Salah al-Din;
Fatimid ru|e ends and Sunrn rule restored.
Ihrth of Shaykh Sa’di of SMraz. Death of Nur d-Dm ZangL
Al-N^asir becomes Caliph m Bagtardl.
Deah of H^n TirfayL
Batde of Hittin; Salah al-Dm recover Jerusalem for Mam.
Frederick 1 Barharossa drowns m Cdicir.
Death of Shihab al-Dm Suhrawadh.
n9i/^8	Richard 1 tatan ^soner by Leopo|d of Austria.
199589	Death of ^ah M-Dm Ayyu^.
	Dea^ ofTughru| HL
197*594	Birth of Abul Hasan al^hadhili.
1198/595	Death of Ibn Rushd.
uoi/W8	Birth of Nasir M-Din al-^usL
	Fourth Crusade auttarised by pope Innocent IQ.
1203/60°	Mitamm^ of Ghur completes conquest of norttarn tadia.
1^<^6^/6o3	Mifammad of Ghur is murdered.
1207/604	Birth of Jalal al-Dm Rumi.
H09/606	Death of Fakhr d-Dm al-^azL
9^l9^//^O*	Jalal d-Dm c^ms to be Shfa Imam. Muhammad Khwarazmshah occupies Tamsoxiana. Drrth of Sultan Aibak..
I212/6O9	Alfonso VI11 of CastHe	Sponish MusTims.
mI^/6i5	Genghis Khan destroys the Qarakhitai Empire. pope fonocent 111 sanctions fihh Crts;ade.
l^^<)/6i6	Francis of Assm attempts to convert Musrims to Christianity.
^‘/i/o! 6i7	Drrth of Shah ^amm^ of ^war'izm.
i22L(6i8	Tolui Kh^an destroys ^rat.
iu^5(6^/2	Death of al-Nas’ir, he Abbasid CaUph.
i^^^;^i(6/^5	Death of Gmghis Khan.
1^;^l^/626	Frrdrrick 11 kads sixh Crusade.
1229/62*	crowns Mmse^ King of ^^^HMJrrusrlrm.
1233/631	Birth of Yahya r|-Nawawii
I23<^j(634	d11^ of Mu’m a|-Din Chishti.
1238/636	James 1 of Arrgon capturrs Vrknda.
1240M38	Drath of Ibn r|-Arabi.
L^.^4^/646	Louis H of Frrncr taunctas seventh Cr^t^sadr.
125o/648	Thr seventh Crusade rnds m humi|irtion.
1256/654	Hulrgu storms tta fortress of Atamut, MUng Rukn al-Dm.
i/58/656	Mongols sack Baghdad; end of Abbasid CaUphatr. Death of Ahul Hasan al-ShaaUiilh
i259/6$8	Dterth of Mongkr Khan.
1260M59	Mam|uks defeat Mongols rt Ayn Jalut.
1263/662	Birth of Ibn Taymiyyah m Harran.
1265/664	Drrth of Hulrgu Khrn; ta is succeeds by Hs son Ata^.
i266/665	Drrth of Sultan Mahmud; Baltian seizes power.
1270/669	tauis IX dirs rftrr proclrimmg righth Cr^t^sadr.
I2‘73^/672	Drath of Jalal d-Dm Rumi, thr world famous prrsian mystical poet.
	Dra^ of Nasir d-Dm d-Tusi.
1'^^'71676	Der^ of Yahya al^awawk
^^8^/68o	Thr Mam|uks mflkt a crushing defrat on tta Mongols at Hirns.
1282/68I	Drrh of Abaqa; ta h succeeded by Trgutar.
128.4/683	Argtan executes ta unde Trgutar.
1290/689	Drath of Shaykh Sa’di	^haz.
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IMrib of Qttmb. he is succeeded by
OLritu
Death of (fcemi he is succeeded bv Abo
	Birth of Khwajab Naqshband,
	The Khalin are overthrown by Tughlaqs in India.
	Death of Dante Alighieri, die famous kalian poet who was inspired by Idam philosophy.
...	Death of Sultan Ghiyas al-Din TugMaq
	The Ottomans capture Bursa. Death of Uthman. the founder of the Ottoman dynasts*; he is succeeded by Orhan
. •	Abu Sa id overthrows Chopan.
192B/7*4	Death of Ibn Taymiyyah in a prison in Damascus.
IJP/7W	Birth of Ibn Khaldun.
	Death of Abu Sa'id.
	Birth of Timur the Conqueror.
	Sa wean of aril disturbance begins urthin Bvunuum
	John V] Canucuzcnus restores order wnUun Bizafitium. Stub Mirza inaugurates a new dynasty tn India.
	The Ottomans capture Ankara.
•	Death of Orton; Murad I succeeds
U7O/771
U78/780
1389/792
1402/805
1403/806
1405/808
14 06/809
1413/816
14211824
1423/827
1429/833
1430/834
1447/851
1449/853
1451/855
1453/857
146^867
Pope Urban V announces a fresh Crusade against the Otto^mans.
Timur (or Tamerlane) continues his
conquests.
Death of Ibn Battutah.
At the Battle of Kosovo, the Ortomans defeat the Serbs.
Death of Sultan Murad; he is succeeded by Bayazid I.
Death of Khwajah Naqshband.
Ibn Khaldun meets Timur the Conqueror.
Sul tan Bayazid I commits suicide.
Death of Timur the Conqueror.
Death of Ibn Khaldun.
Tughlaq dynasty is overthrown and replaced by the Sayyid dynasty in India.
Sultan Muhammad I is succeeded by his son Murad II as ruler of the Ottoman Empire.
Murad II kills his brother Mustafa.
Birth of Sultan Muhammad II.
Murad II expels the Venetians from Salo ka.
Death of Shah Rukh; he is succeeded by his son Ulugh Beg.
Death of Ulugh Beg and his brother Abd al-Aziz.
The Lodis displace the Sayyids as rulers of Delhi.
Death of Murad II; he is succeeded by Muhammad II ‘the Conqueror.
Ottomans capture Constantinople (Istanbul).
Death of Constantine IX of Byzantium.
Ottomans capture Wallachia.
•
Cl
Death of Abu Sa id; he is succeeded by Hussain Bayqara.
The first coffee house opens in Istanbul.
Islamic conquest of Majapait Kingdom in Java.
1529/936
1530/937
1534/941
Treaty of Constantinople concluded.
1539/946
*#4
jit 186	Death of Muhammad II; he is succeeded by Bayazid II.	|	1540/947
	Birth of Sinan, the Ottoman	1542/444
	architect.	1545/952-
		
494/898	Granada, the last Spanish Muslim king-	
dom, falls to Ferdinand and Isabella.
Christopher Columbus ‘discovers' America.
1194/900
1101/908
110)/9O4
1158/914
15114918
>144/^ :^o
^1/923
1550/927
At the Battle of Chaldiran, the Ottomans defeat the Safavids.
The Ottoman siege of Vienna.
Babar is succeeded by his son
Humayun.
Paginus Brixiensis prints die first Qur'an in Rome.
The Ottomans occupy Baghdad.
Death of Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikhism.
Humayun is overthrown by Sher Shah.
Birth of Akbar the Great.
Sultan Sulaiman I and Ferdinand of Austria sign treaty.
Sher Shah is succeeded by son Islam Shah.
The Ottomans and Safavids conclude peace treaty at Amasya.
Akbar consolidates Mughal rule in India.
The Sulaimaniyyah complex in Istanbul is completed by Sinan.
Birth of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi.
Death of Sulaiman I; Salim II succeeds him.
The Mughals reign supreme in India.
Birth of Mulla Sadra.
The Battle of Lepanto; the Europeans block Ottomans from the Mediterranean.
Death of Salim II; his son Murad II succeeds him as Ottoman ruler.
Death of Tahmasp I ; Shah Ismail II succeeds him as ruler of the Persian Safavid dynasty.
Z	J
Death of Shah Ismail; Muhammad Khudabanda succeeds him.
Ihe Battle of the Three Kings takes place in Morocco.
The British negotiate the first trade treaty with the Ottomans.
Birth of Sulaiman the Magnificent.
Ottomans gain control of Greece.
Ottomans gain control of Egypt, Syria, Makkah and Madinah.
Death of Selim 1; Sulaiman succeeds him.
Shah Ismail establishes his rule over Iraq.
Death of Bayazid II; he is succeeded by his son Salim I.
Ferdinand and Isabella outlaw Islam in Spain.
Shah Ismail is succeeded by his son Tahmasp I.
The Battle of Mohacs.
Death of King Louis II of France. Battle of Panipat and establishment of Mughal rule in the subcontinent.
1555/963
1556/964
15 64/972
15*71/979
1574/982
1576/984
1578/986
1S83/444

150O/l566/947-974 The reign of Sulaiman the Magnificent; the Ottoman Empire reaches its zenith.
1524/331
1526/933
[414]
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I60&/IOT7
1617/1026
I6H/IO18
I6U/I0U
1623/1^3
1624/1034
162-/1037
1629/1039
1639/1049
1640'1050
1641/1051
1642/1052
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Muhammad khudaKindi is deposed; Shah ANhu becomes Sifai id ruler. Death of Sinan.
ISdcr Shih Abbas. the Safavids reach their ttnith.
Birth of Shah Jah an.
Murad III is succeeded by Muhammad III.
The East India Company is founded in London by Royal charter.
Death ofSuIran Muhammad III; he is succeeded bv his son Ahmad I.
Death of Akbar the Great; his son Jahangir succeeds him as Mughal ruler.
Jahangir grants trading rights to the British.
Ahmad I is succeeded by Mustafa I.
Birth of Awrangzeb Alamgir.
.Mustafa I is replaced by his brother Uthman II.
Death of Uthman; Mustafa I is restored to the throne.
Mustafa I hands over power to Murad IV.
Death of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi.
Jahangir is succeeded by son Shah
Jahan.
Death of Shah Abbas of Persia.
With the Treaty of Qasr Shirin, the borders of Iraq and Iran are established.
Sultan Murad IV is succeeded by Ibrahim.
Death of Mulla Sadra.
Death of Shah Safi; succeeded by son
Shah Abbas II.
1647/1057
1658/1069
1664/1073
1666/1077
1674/1085
1682/1093
1686/1098
1687/1099
1691/1103
1694/1106
1695/1107
1703/1115
1707/1119
1716/1129
1722/1135
1729/1142
1730/1143
1734/1147
A. du Ryer translates the Qu’ran into French.
Ibrahim is replaced by Muhammad IV.
Awrangzeb succeeds Hs father Shah Jahan.
Awrangzeb instigates reforms and ham
suttee.
Death of Shah Jahan.
Death of Shah Abbas II; succeeded by his son Safi L
East India Company begins to operate from Mumbai (Bomt>ay).
The Ottoman and Austrian Emprees s!ide mto war.
East India Company hegins to operate from Calicut.
Sultan Muhammad IV succeeded by Sulaiman
Sultan Sulaiman II is succeeded by his brother Ahmad II.
Shah Safi II is succeeded by his son Shah Hussain.
Ahmad II is succeeded by Mustafa II as Ottoman ruler.
Birth of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab.
Birth of Shah Waliullah.
Mustafa II is succeeded by Ahmad III.
Death of Awrangzeb.
East India Company exempted from tax by the Mughals.
The Afghans capture Isfahan; Safavid rule in Iran comes to an end.
Nadir Shah overthrows Shah Ashraf.
Ahmad III is overthrown by
Mahmud I.
flV’”7	Ibn Abd al-Wahhab is expelled from Makkah.
fli'"’8	Beginning of‘Wahhabi’ movement in Arabia
fl?'"60	Death of the Afghan ruler Nadir Shah.
1?f4/,,<8	Buth of Uthman Dan Fotoo.
	The second Battle of Panipat.
iy61/l/75	Death of Shah Waliu11ah °f DdhL
	Treaty of Kuckuk Kaynarja as the Russians seize Black Sea from the ■Ottomans.
1779'/1204	Salim III ascends Ottoman throne.
1779-1807/ 1204*1^2	Af-Sannii of Libya establishes an Islmiic Saate.
1792/1207	Ottoman sarrryot teeform. Dea to of Ibn Abd al-Wahhab of Arabia.
1796/1211	Birth of Shamyl of Dagh^tan.
1798/1213	The French occupy Egypt under Napoleon as Muhammad Ali Pasha comes to power.
1808/1223	Death of Mustafa IV; Mahmud II is proclaimed Ottoman ruler.
181221227	Muhammad AU Pasha massacres 480 leaders in Cairo at a banquet.
1817/1232	Birth of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Death of Uthman Dan Fodio.
1830/1246	French invade Algeria and Amir Abd al-Qadir leads resistance movement.
1836/1252	Death of Ahmad ibn Idris, the Sufi reformer.
1^;^ 1^^/1254	Birth of Jamal al-Din al-Afghani.
1839/1255	Mahmud II is succeeded by son Abd
al-Majid as Ottoman ruler-.
1844/1260
1849/1266
1854/1271
1858/1275
1862/1279
1863/1280
1871/1288
1876/1293
1876/1293
1877/1294
1880/1298
1881/1299
1885/1303
1889/1307
1896/1314
l897/i3i5
1898/1316
Birth of Muhammad Ahmad the Mahdi of Sudan and founds °f the hhmk State.
Birth of Muhammad Abduh, the father of Mamic motarmsm.
Death of Muhammad Ali Pasha; he is succeeded by Abbas Hilmi I.
Death of Abbas Hilmi I; he is succeeded by Muhammad Sa’id Pasha.
Beginning of British rule in India.
Ma Ba leads resistance against the French in Senegal.
Sa’id Pasha is succeeded by Ismail Pasha in Egypt.
Death of Shamyl of D^aghestan.
Birth of Muhammad Afi Jinnah, founder of Pakistan
Murad V ascends Ottoman throne; Abd al-Hamid II replaces Murad V.
Birth of Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Birth of Sa’id Nursi of Turkey
Birth of Abd al-Aziz ton Saud,
fountor of
II
odem Saudi AraHa.
Birto of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, founder of the Turkhh RepuHto.
Birth of Muhammad Hyas, founder
of the Tablig Jam a’at movem
ent.
Sultan Abd al-Hamid II officially abolishes slavery.
Death of Nasir al-Din Shah.
George Sale translates the Qur’an into English.
The first Zionist Organisation is founded in Switzerland.
Deato of Jama1 d-Din al-Afghani.
The British defeat Mahdist State of Sudan; Muhammad Rashid Rida begins publication of al-Manar journal in Egypt.
Death Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan.
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Birth ofAr^rullah Khomeini, founder of Islamic Republic of Iran.
Birth of Abul A'la Mawdudi, founder ofjama'at-i-ldami movement in the subcontinent.
1905/|Ul	Death of Muhammad Abduh.
1<906/13M	Birth of Hasan al-Banna, founder of
the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt. Birth of Sayyid Qutb, the influential Egyptian Islamic ideologue.
190&/1316	Young Turk Revolution takes place in Ottoman Turkey. <
1909/1327	Muhammad V replaces Abd aLHamid II as Ottoman ruler.
1911/1319	African slave trade ended.
1913/1331	The hrn Balkan War comes to an end.
1917/1336	The Bntish support Balfour Declaration. Death of Muhammad V; he is succeeded by Muhammad VI.
1919-1914/	The creation of the secular Turkish
1338-1341	Republic marks the end of Ottoman rule.
1919-1925/	Khilafat Movement in India supports
D38-I343	the Ottoman Caliphate. Birth of Malcolm X.
	King AHulllJ>is expelled from Saudi
	.Ao»ui
1928/1347	Hasan al-Banna establishes Muslim Brotherhood in Egpt.
1930/1349	Iraq becomes independent under King Faisal L
193«/WO
Muhammad becomes leader of

the Nation of Islam.
1936/Btf	Persia is officially renamed Iran by the Shah.
1938/1357	Deaih of Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Death of Mustafa Kemal A ta t urk
1948/1368
1949/1369
1951/1371
1952/1372
*953/1373
195<^^13‘76
1957/1377
1960/1380
1961/1381
1940/1359
1941/1360
1942/1361
1944/1364
1945/1365
1947/1367
Birth of Muhammad Yunus.
Abul A’ia Mawdudi establishes Jamaat i- Islami in India.
Birth of Muhammad Ah, the tegendary American boxer.
Death of Muhammad Ilyas.
Abd al-Rahman Azzam founds the Arab League.
The first meeting of the Umted
Nations Genera1 Assembly takes place.
Pakistan is established as an independent homeland for the Muslims of India.
State of Israel founded in Palestine. Death of Muhammad Ali Jinn ah.
First Arab-Israeli War ends. Transjordan becomes known as Jordan. Hasan al-Banna is assassinated in Cairo.
Idris ibn al-Mahdi becomes King of newly created Libya.
Jamal Abd al-Nasir gains power in Egypt as King Farouk is forced into exile.
Turkey becomes a member of NATO. Prince Husain becomes King of Jordan.
Death of King Abd aJ-rAziz ibn Saud.
Pakistan becomes an Islamic Republic.
King Muhammad V becomes ruler of independent Morocco.
General Ayub Khan gains power in Pakistan.
Organisation of Oil Producing Countries |OPEC) is founded in Baghdad.
Death of Sa'id Nursi of Turkey.
Al-Azhar University is brought under Gow^t^nment control by Nasir.

The Palestine Liberation Organisation |PLO) is founded by Yasser Arafat. Muhammad Ali joins the Nation of Islam.
g.	The Egyptian authorities crackdown
on the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt.
Malcolm X is assassinated just before his fortieth Mrthday.
i966/i>86


1970/1390
1971/i39i
*973/1393
1974/1394
*975/1395
1976/1396
1979/1400
1980/1401
1981/1402
Ayatullah Khomeini establishes Islamic Republic in Iran.
ihe Soviet Union invades Afghanistan. Death of Abu1 Ata Mawdudi
Hizbullah (The Party of God) is founded in Lebanon.
Sayyid Qutb is sentenced to death by Nasir’s Government.
Arab/lsraeli War.
Muammar al-Qadhafi gains power in Libya and King Faisal of Saudi Arabia calls for war against Israel after al-Aqsa mosque is burnt.
Organisation of the Islamic Conference |OIC) is founded.
Death of Nasir; Anwar Sadat succeeds him.
Islamist Party for National Order is founded in Turkey.
Zulfikhar Ali Bhutto gains power in Pakistan.
AB1M (Malaysian League of Muslim Youth) is founded.
Gulf States of Bahrain & Qatar gain independence from Britain.
East Pakistan breaks away and becomes Bangladesh.
econd Arab/lsraeli War.
^The Islamic Development Bank is founded in Jeddah.
Yasser Arafat addresses UN and calls for a Palestinian State.
Civil War takes place in Lebanon.
Wallace Muhammad succeeds his father Elijah Muhammad as head of Nation of Islam.
1977/1398	General Zia ul-Haq begins Islamisation
of Pakistan.
1978/1399	Camp David Peace Accord signed.

1982/1403
1987/1408
1988/1409
1989/141°
1990/1411
1990-1992/
1411-1413
^93/1414
1995/1416
Anwar Sadat is assassinated; he is succeeded by Husni Mubarak.
Ronald Reagan becomes US President.
Israel invades Lebanon for the second time and massacres take place in Sabra and Shatila.
First Intifada takes place in Palestine. Shaykh Ahmad Yassin establishes HAMAS, the Palestinian Resistance Movement.
Benazir Bhutto becomes first female head of a Muslim country. raq-Iran War comes to an end. Death of Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan. Salman Rushdies TZf Satanic Verses leads to worldwide protest against the book.
Death of Ayatullah Kho
II
eini; he is
succeeded by Ayatullah All
Khameinei.
Omar Hasan al-Bashir gains power in Sudan and Soviet Union is defeated in
Afghanistan.
Nawaz Sharif gains power in Pakistan. Death of Abdullah Azzam, a prominent leader of jihad against the Soviets in Afghanistan.
First Gulf War.
FIS (Islamic Salvation Front) wins election in Algeria.
The demise of USSR.
Civil War erupts in Yugoslavia.
Benazir Bhutto returns to power in Pakistan.
Necmettin Erbakan becomes Turkeys first Islamist Prime Minister.
Death of Yitzhak Rabin.
1419 ]
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2000/1421
1001/1422
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Sheikh Unur Abd al-Rzhnun is sentenced to life imprisonment in the US for plotting terror attacks.
Muhimmad Khatami becomes president of lorn.
US embassies in Kenya and Tanzania are bombed
General Pervez Musharraf ousts Nawaz Shanf from power in Pakistan.
Abdullah II succeeds his father as King ofJordan.
.■Adunrihman Wahid becomes president of Indonesia.
Second Intifada breaks out in Palestine. Slobodan Milosevic put on trial for war crimes.
US Postal Service issues stamp to celebrate Muslim festival of Eid.
Al-Qaida attacks World Trade Centre in New York
And Sharon becomes Prime Minister oflsrad.
Khatami re-elected president of Iran.
US attacks Afghanistan for harbouring Osama bin Ladin.
Pakistan becomes first Muslim nuclear
power.
2002/1423
2004/1425

2006/1427
2007/1428
US and British invade Iraq to depose Saddam Hussein.
Al-Qa’ida bombs trains in Madrid.
Al-Qa’ida inspired bombings take place in London.
Y'asser Arafat dies in Paris.
Tony Blair re-elected British Prime Minister.
Israel invades Lebanon for the third time.
Saddam Hussain, President of Iraq, hanged by American and British backed Iraqi Government.
Palestinians form unity Government after months of violence between Fatah and Hamas.
Military-backed Caretaker Government in power in Bangladesh after months of political uncertainty and u ph eveal. Iran vows to continue with nuclear programme.
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Abu Yazd ahBisuAi 7d,97,a71,a7a5ia4,i77 .Abu Yusuf al-Mansur 169
A^u Yosuf Yaqub ibn Ishaq ibn IhAbrui il-Kindi (Alkin-Uus) lor al-KinUi)
Abu Zakanyyi Ydbya al-Ta^nzi 96
Abu ZakarlyyA Y'diya ibn Sba^Af al-Nawiwl (see al-Na-wzwi)
Abu Zur ab 209,20 Abyhsl^ 9^, 369 al-ALala 4liIjnma^yjah fil Islam (Social Justice in Islam by
SavykU Qutb) 330
Mam Si, 15*7, 390; and Eve, 4, 302.
il-AdiU, Caliph 63, 64
Adrianople 138 ^HMBKAT*" a* • Sm ■.	.	:
Adud al-Dawlah Abu al-Sbuja 108, 383 Adunis 383
Aeschylus 242
Afghanistan -7, 119,169, -70, -86, 201, 2.13, 2,44-7, 287, 297, 301-2,311, 316, 318, 369
Aff al-Din al-Tilimsani 2.38
Africa 131, -43, 969, 216, 292, 327, 376, 379, 384, 395; East Africa 73, 347, 379; North Africa 44, 64, 83-5, 118-9, 128, 13,”3» i-i» -85, 204, 216, 22-2, 232, 258, 271-2, 292, 321, 344-5. 347, 361, 369, 384; West Africa 387
Afshanah 99'	<
Agra 1772 -73; -75» -92, 225, 309, 311, 317
Ahmad Barelvi, Sayyid 106, 251, 27-, 311, 35!, 355
Ahmad ibn al-Jassur 273
Ahmad ibn Ali al-Maqrlzl 85
Ahmad ibn Hanbal 51, 60, 72, 78-81, rrz, -5*7-8, 162, 181, 208, 209, 248, 250, 251, 265, 284, 332., 336, 344, 377 Ahmad ibn Idris 377
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ata’Allah al-Iskandari {see Ibn Ata’ Allah)
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Radhkani, Shaykh 66 Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Bidacdauri {see al-Baladhuri) Ahmad Lahori, Ustadh 226
Ahmad Yasin, Shaykh 267
Ahmadnagar 225 Ahmedabad 173 Am-i-Akbari 373
Aishah (mother of Sulaiman the Magnificent) 143 Aisha- bint Abu Bakr 22-5, 40, 41, 43, 44, 87, 252, 332 Ajmer 213, 302, 303 Ajnadayn 32
Akbar the Great 144, 17:2-5, 197, 3O3, 308-9, 316 Akbar Shah Il 372 Ala al-Dawlah 100
Ala al-Din 285
Ala ibn Mughis -29
Alamut 241 al-Alawi, Shaykh Ahmad 347 Albania 135
Albert the Great (Ataertus Magnus) 102, -67, -91, 276 Aleppo 170,185, 237, 305, 307, 361-2, 382-3 Alexander the Great 1, 30, 168
Ale:xu^<dria -9, -85, -87, 345
A^jf Layla wa Layla {The	and One Nights aka
Arabian	125
al-Alusi 182
al-Amin, Caliph Muhammad -26, 159-61 al-Andalus (see Andalusia) al-Ash’ari, Abul Hasan 58-61, 66, 997, 284, 286
The
dAtik (tribe) 252
d-Awa’i, Imam 57, 87, 208 d-Azhar University 85, 245, 246, 264,192, 337, 351, 377 il-Azii, Sultan 345 Agiers -85,187
Ml^aa^l^ra 192
AH ibn Abi Talib, Caliph 10-13, 18-99, 34'5, 43'6, 54, 9°,
I	95, ni--9,-io, -55, 200, 220, 260, 300, 302, 376, 400-1
I^li Abd al-Raziq 265
Ali Aimad Sa’id (Adunis) 383
Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani 315
Ali al-Hussaini Sistani 315
I Aligarh’s Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College 341, 356,
I	37b_5
Ali ibnai-Madini 51
A^iilnn Hun^n Sa’269
Aliibn Mujahid 157
AUib^nRaMaanal-Tabari 233
Aliibn Yusufn.i
Ali ib^M^eah’i 315
AliMudairi5, Mullabai
ATiNurhMvdla 391
Ai i Ihaaene
ATi Uainrr-AUideen 99, 147, 150
AljNarurHlan5 Ag—a 169 AlAlRh^2^aad3ii Ad pArs .aan,Sultan 108,170 Ae5alHussainH;d5 979-5 Alaa5ri5 3 06 A’mash l’ AmaHaL36, 1H6
Am^^rica]^62, 196, 246, 271, 290, 329, 365, 366, 379, 392,
a^^2-3
^5in?aiianI71ahi 359 /mnirA8dul8aii5 1,152 Aarm ?di, Sayyid 340, 404 ArniK ibnWat'l’ilah^ Amnr r AGnusraw 303 Ami Al(iuSa,yay3idi48 ^1x810'^^513111 69 AmirTimur (Ta38ierlane) (ree Timur) ibnYyu42 Am r i’nal-M	31-2
Amird 180
a^aA^d. Pb! y^^ AmastanMalik .4;X6» 155; 15^» 201, 332. Am^ona 186, 361; Western Anatolia 398 Anbar 154
Aahaiusiu (5d-A9dal75')-38i563»15,-4^63,164,176, 232., 236, t^oi2^i a27|(i7aaW^ttpr^r8i
Abdi ra4radesh 356 Ankus 59Ar AA^’9® Anaia3haa 5^° ’r^ S
Aquinas, St Thomas 7d,1aa,177,17d, 276
Arabia a-16, 26-7, 30-4, 38, 64, 72, 88, -03, in, ar— -24, rhr5 147, 9847-, 208, 288-92, 312, 328, 349, 361, 369, 372, 378, 38-; Arabian Sea 974; Pre-Islamic Arabia 180, 201, 383 Arafat 4
Aramaic 380
Arberry, A.J. 274, 404
Areeb ibn Sa’d al-Katib il-Qu-tubi 233 Arif Di7kar5ni 269
Alstone (5l-ma’al^ima--avwAd) 100, in, 1I1^i 163,166,176-8, -97, 207, 279, 322, 362, 368; works 178
Amenia 99, 62,170, 382
Arnold, Matthew 243, 299
Arnold, Sir Thomas W. 34-, 374
Arya Sama) 326 Arzinjan 120 Aadabad 244 Aadi 297, 298 Asaf Khan 229 Ashraf Ali Thanvi, MawIasa 329 Ahrafiyyah Seminary 334
Ai’ -03, 1a9, -23, 1355 136, r43, r45; -84’ 216 229, 292 334’
370
Asia Minor 170, 186
Aslm ibn Umar ibn Qatidi 196
Asiya 24
Asma bint Abu Bakr 292
Asma bint Yazid 292
Assam 319
Ayut 328
Atabek Abu Bakr ibn Sa’U 370
Atabek Sa’d ibn Zangi 369, 370
Ata ibn Abu Rabah --, 202
Atiturk, Mustafa Kemal 292-9, 396-9
Averroes {see Ibn Rushd)
Avicenna {see Ibn Sina)
Avignon 167 Awrangzabad 356
AwrAngzeb, Abul M^WAilFar MuhaAAaU Muhyi al-Din Awr5naneb AlaAglr BadshAh-l-Ghazi 227, 303, 316-9, 348-9, 372
Aya Sofia (Hiaia Sophia) -38, -93, 245
Ayatullah Raharlah ar-MatAvl Khomeini (see Khomeini) Ayn aI-Taax 193, 220
Ayn Jalut 103
Azerbaijan 170,180, 285
Ba’alabek 62
Babir (Babur), Zahir al-Din 172, 224, 280
Babylon 228
Bacon, Roger 102, 114, 167, 191, 2o6
Bidayun 311
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i*RtVj*v Hassan ibo Mis ud al-farm 331
f<lhbJ p. ca 64-, 6?“.'. "4-So. 95*6. ionh
umi9).uml ir’-Ci. it* 1 i iMb >94’ 196,198.
XM- uv 22$. 219.21’. Mh 261 272, 277, 279,184-5, 24. JOT. job, B4 546. J69-7& 380, 383
Rxha itfrn id-Arculi >S$
Baha al-Din Niqsbbind 1120 12 2& 268-71, 310, 344, JAW
RJu a-Din Wibd ibn Hussain 119
Bitlis 396, 397
Blue Mosque 192
Blunt, W S. 246
Bombay (Mumbai) 280-2
Bosnia 135
Bosphorus 136-7» 194
Bnaunanabad 218-19
Browne, Edward G. 341
Budapest 145
Bukhara 50-3, 99,118, 186, 209, 216, 241, 268, 272, 285, 2.9?
301,3^5^2
al-Bukhari, Muhammad ibn Ismail 9, 41, 50-3, 79-80, 89
157, 209, 211, 268, 296, 334, 377	’
Rdhiir Shih Zafir I! 316 33
Bahram 41,186
Rebars. SdunM
Bunm Khan 173
Ba id-Hi^nih 75, nj2 ^5,l19l112,|196 276 d-Ribdhun, Ahmad ibn Yahya 1)8,i83,:21,;^:^(^, 296 Bilir Madurah 273
K
Bilans 193194347
Balkh 99, no, 1220 1&9186,21k 227,241, >i8
Bdxhuooi^u
Bangladesh 57, 1$, >03, 343 3)9.364.365.367
Bam Arif £4
Banj Hashim 18,28
Bulgaria 135,186
Burckhardt, Titus (Ibrahim) 347
Burhan al-Din Gharib 303
Burhan al-Din Muhaqqiq al-Tirmidhi, Shaykh 120
Burhanpur 311
al-Buti, Muhammad Sa'id Ramadan 399
Bvzuitium 46,136, 260
Bar j Mau Brozhen 205
Bam Na&a 12.8. ip
Rlfiti Si run 14$
Banu L'mavvah 18,42 n
• •
aJ-Boqu, Muhammad 56,147,150 Baibarosa Kan aJ-Din 145
Bannands n>, 1261ty.190
Baurgan Mehdi 315
fab,dar ibn Burd 382
Basrah 9,20, 51.55, 58 79. ni, 149,161,184185,2(004,217,
221 219, 23I1 149. 252 261369,391; Gate of Basrah 61 d-Barhaqi, Ahmad ibn Hussain 101,240,243,332 B*vual Suiun 170
Bediozmmm Sa'id Nuni iw Said Nuni)
Behsh.i-i Zahn 315
Benn 57,336
Bdpde 145,193
Becpl 1^6,174,204-5, 31619; i Bengal 187,364-5
Bergson, Henri 343
Bahkhoriti
Bid3ud■G»o2 141
BdaJ dm Rabah 46-5
d-Binuu, Aba Ru’han Muhammad ibn .Ahmad 139-42,
166, 1#, 206 214 22633,240.296-7
Bahr ibo Manran 221
Cairo 64, 74, 85, 105, 185-6, 192, 205, 207, 228, 231, 245,
265-6, 306, 329-3O, 337, 339, 379
Calcutta 281
Calicut 187
Callinicum 126
Carthage 258
Caspian Sea 95,108, 229, 285
Cassius Marcellus Clay Jr. (see Muhammad AJi)
Castile 83
Caucasus 170,186, 352, 353, 354
Central Asia 5o, 53, 6i, 1oo,	168-9, 2.12., 214, 216, 229,
268, 270, 277, 302, 311, 3i7^. 35z
Cervantes 323
Ceuta 132, 222, 237, 344
Ceylon 187, 217, 229, 364
Chaghatav 169
Charlemagne, Emperor 129
Charles V, Emperor 144-5
Chaucer 323
Chechnya 353-4
Chicago 192, 329, 394, 401
China 2nd Chinese c^mre 74-5t 168, 184, 187, 204, 228. 26I, 366
Chinese Turkistan 216
QhlrlgEK-l1 Mawlvi 374
Chittagong 187, 364
Chittagong College 365-6
Chosroe I, Emperor 298
Christoph Clavius 243
Cinnabar ^^0



Ciphrium 76
Constantine, Emperor 19,136, 185
Constantinople 118, 124, 13(6-7, 143, 177, 186, 193
Cojpzrnicus 77, 205, 278
Corbin, Henri 363, 391, 404
Cordova 129, 133,151-4, 163, 165, 167, 228, 232-5, 272» 321
Cragg, Kenneth 404
Crimea 143
Croatia 135
Cteiphon 96
Cyprus 19, 221
Cyrenaica 293
Cyrene 204
Dadabhai Naoroji 281
Daghestan 352-4
Dirnjisc^ 35-8, 49, 63-5, 74, 8$, 87, 91 1O3-4, 1O9, m, ^8, 1^o-^i1127-9,132, 134, 149,1^51, 171, 179, 181, 185, 192, 205, 219-23, 228, 232, 237-9, 257, 259, 272, 277, 305, 307, 324, 33^^^-4, 369, 382
Dante Alighieri 101, 166, 239
Dar al-Funun 245
Dar al-Hikmah 162
Dar al-Lloom (Cairo University) 265, 329
al-DaHmi, Imam 209
al-Dafiyah 250
Dara Shikuh 316, 318
a-Darqawi, Sharif Mawlay al-Arabi 347
Data Ganj Bakhsh (see al-Hu^jwir^i)
Davud ibn Ali al-Isfahani 274
Debul 217, 218
Deccan 226, 316-8
Defoe, Daniel 323
Degel 384, 385, 386
Delhi 89, 170-3, 186, 213, 226, 302, 311, 324, 349^
369, 372-3; New Delhi 101; Old Delhi 226
35I> 357,
Democritus 197
Deoband 319, 325
Detroit 393-4
al-Dhahabi, Shams al-Din 55, 104, 106, 333 Dhaka 366, 367; University of Dhaka 365 Al-Dhakil (the Immigrant) 13(0, 151 Dhaqiqi 297 , 29$$
f^l^ul Fiqar ni
Dioscorides 233
Dirar ibn Damrah al-Kinani 12
Diriyyah 288
Diya ai-Din Umar 284
Dolmabahce Palace 295
Dome of the Rock 185, 192,, 194, 259
Dongola 376
Dost Muhammad Khan 245
Duns Scotus, John 179
East India Company 280, 373
Eaton, Charles (Hasan) Le Gai 239
Edessa 305
Edirne 138,192,194
Egypt 13, 19"20, 44, 51, 57, 61-6, 73, 85, 91, 103, 108, 128, 144-5, 156-7, 179, 181, 184, 187, 204-5, 208-9, 220-2, 231, 245, 246, 249, 256-7, 264, 266, 288, 306, 328, 334, 336-7, 345, 349, 361, 369, 373» 383
Eliot, T.S. 243
Elizabeth I, Queen 144
England 144, 146, 154, 280, 341, 374, 404
Enver Pasha 293
Eratosthenes 204
Erbakan, Necmettin 399
Ethiopia 19, 369
Euclid 100,166, 242
Euphrates 77,128, 257
Europe 62, 65, 76, 101, 119, 130-1, 134-6, 138, 143-5, U3, *54, 163, 168, 170, 194, 198, 206, 216, 223, 230, 232, 271, 292, 323, 327, 34L 376, 379>> 396
al-Fadil 362
Fadi (Barmakid) 125-6
Fadi ibn Rabi 126,160-1
Fadi ibn Sahl 161-2
Fahd ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Saud 291
Faidi 175, 309
Faisal ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Saud 290, 291
Fakhr al-Din ai-Mardini 361
Fakhr al-Mulk 69
Farab 176-7
Farah ibn al-Jawahir 369
Fard Muhammad 393
Far East 187
al-Farabi, Abu Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn
Tarkhan ibn Uzn-agh (Aphrnrabius, n--Mula-lim al-
Thani) 68, 102, 104, 106, 114, 119, 142, 176-9, 214, 228, 279, 284, 285, 297, 320, 321, 322, 360, 368, 388 al-Farghani 112, 162, 205 Farid al-Din al-Damad 277
Farid al-Din Attar 120, 252-3, 255, 263, 270, 296, 299, 370 Farid al-Din Mas^d Ganj-i Shakar (Baba Farid) 303 Farooq Shah 64
Farrukhi 297, 298 al-Faruq 9 Fars (see Persia)
Fatehpur Sikri 175
Fatimah bint Abd al-Malik 91
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I Ofl^ 11I4 416
i Gowda h. it?» 191. )2C-4
I Gfrecr n$. 10. 218
1 Gregory. Ibpc 241
I Grmwte’ve. Roben 206
GuMJilrit 133
| GudJelquiivH 1'4
j Guenon. Rene (Abd al-WaMMYahya) I 239, 347
| Guillaume. Alfred 404
Guiarat 173, 116,18o, 317. 369
I (diwan (The Rose Garden by Sa'di) 370, 371, 372
Guy de Chauliac 235
1 Gwalior 213
Habib al-Ajami 203, 260^^^^^L	B •
Habib ibn Aws (Abu Tammam) 381
Al-Hadi, Caliph Hi, 124
| Hadi Sabziwari, Mulla 391
Hafu of Shiraz 296, 299, 313, 372
Halvah bini Umar 7, 252
Hagia Sophia 138. 193, 194
I Haidar Amuli, Sayyid 313
Haiiham ibn Bishr 79
I lap Shari'aiiiliah 106, 251
al-Hajj Malik al-Shabazz (see Malcolm X) al-Hakam, Caliph 153, 20$, 233, 236
I al-Hakam II, Caliph 154, 272
al-Hallaj, Abul Mughiih Hussain ibn Mansur Ibn Muhammad 97, 260-3
Hajjaj ibn Yusuf ibn Maiar al-Hasib 55, 75, 92, 202, 216, 221, 258*9. 261
Haj Moll all Hadi Sabzevari 313
Hajun 28
Hakim Ajmal Khan 282
Halab 120
Hamadan 160-1, 244
Hamas 267
Hamida Banu Begum 172
Hamid al-Din Sufi 303
Hamzah Beg 353, 354
Hamzah Fansun 239
Hanbal ibn Hilal 78
Hannibal 168
Harran 103,177, 305
Harun al-Rashid, Caliph 58, 71-2, 75, 88^^,109, m-12, 123-
6 139-6:9189-90, 212, 240, 248, 259, 284, 380-1
Hasan ibn Ali 34.35, 44, 51, 95,117, 150
Hasan-i-Sdbbah 1107 no, 120, 241, 277
Hasan al-Banna 106, 251, 264-7, 330
Hasan al-Basri, Abu Sa* id Hasan ibn Abi’l Hasan Yasar
58,6^,94, 200-3, 254, 260, 261, 262, 302, 336, 344.
Hasan ibn Hani (see Abu Nuwas)
Hasan Ismail al-Hudaybi 267, 330
Hasan Muthanna, Sayyid 95
Hassan ibn al-Nu'man 221, 258
Hanin 65
Hausdand 384, 386
Htyihl<il-Nur(The Luminous Bodtes by al-Suhrawardi) 361 (The Life Of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan by Hali)
375
Hebron 185-6, 335
Heliopolis 62
Heraclius 116
Herai 170, 245, 286, 287, 302, 372
Herodotus of Halicarnassus 82, 183, 231
Hijaz 71, 256-7, 290
al-Arshiyyah (The Wisdom of the Throne by Mulla Sadra) 390
Hikmat al-lshr<^iq (The Philosophy of Illumination by al-Suhrawardi) 361
al-Mutaaliyyah f^‘l Asfar aLArba’ah (The Pran-scfndentt^l Wisdom Regarding the Four Journeys by Mulla Sadra) 390
Hims 33, 305
Hind bini Uiba 116
al-Hind Mahmud ul-Hasan, Shaykh 325
Hippocraies 101, 166, 176, 196, 233 Hira 220, 369
Hisab al~Jabr wal Muqabalah ( d'he Summarised Treatise on the Process ° Calculation for Transposition and Cancel-tion by al-Khwarizmi) 76
ahlHibbaf lIslam (PublicDuties in Islam by Ibn Taymiyyah) 106
Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik, Caliph 93, 127, 151
Hisham ibn Urwa 87, 156
Hisham II, Caliph 272-3
Hiiii, Philip K. 404
al-Bahr (Invocation of the Sea by al-Shadhili) 347 Holy Roman Empire 851H, , 136
Homer 296
Hourani, Alberi H. 244, 404
Hujjat Allah al-Balighah (Gods Conclusive Argument by Shah WaTiuUah) 3501 351
al-Hujwiri, Abul Hasan Ali 66, 300-1, 324 Hulagu 277J 279
Humayun 172
Hunayn ibn Ishaq 196
Hungary 135,137.145 Huraymila 249
Hussain ibn Ahmad 119
Hussain ibn Ali 34-7, 44» 95» I47» 1$o, 201. 256-7 Hussain ibn Ali al-Nishapuri 211 Hyderabad 218, 246, 343, 356, 357
td-[b ana an-Uttd td-Dtvana (Ihe Dehneatson °f' Religwus Principles by al-Ash'ari) 60
Iberia 131,134
Ibn Abd al-Wahhab. Muhammad 106. 148-41, 288, 290, 336, J49
Ibn Abd al-Wariih 27)
Ibn Abu Shaiba. Abu Bakr 51
Ibn Abu ai-Yusr 104
Ibn Abu Haiim al-Razi 110
Ibn al-Arabi (see Ibn Arabi)
Ibn al-Arabi, Qadi Abu Bakr 1)6
Ibn al-Athir 129, 15*7, 183. 230. 306
Ibn al-Faradi 273
Ibn al-Haytham, Abu Ali Hasan (Alhazcn) 204-6, 228.
240
Ibn al-Katiani 273
Ibn al-Muqaffa 380
Ibn al-Nadim 114, 190, 262
Ibn al-Nafis 102
Ibn al-Quiaiba 158
Ibn al-Shaiir 206, 278
Ibn al-Waqqar 306
Ibn Arabi, Shaykh al-Akbar Muhyi al-Din Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muhammad al-Haiimi al-Ta'i 98, 135.163, 236-9, 309, 346, 377. 390
Ibn Aia’Allah al-Iskandari, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 347
Ibn Badis, Abd al-Hamid 247
Ibn Bajjah (Avempace) 114, 153, 163, 320-2, 360, 368
Ibn Battuiah 170, 184-7, 229, 364
Ibn Daud 134
Ibn Gabirol 134, 153
Ibn Hafsun 153
Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani 55, 85,158, 335
Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi 142,153»163, 237, 263, 272-5, 336 Ibn Hisham, Abu Muhammad Abd al-Malik al-HIm^yai^i 15*7-8
Ibn Hurmuz, Abd al-Rahman 87
Ibn Ishaq, Abu Abdullah Muhammad 1'5-8
Ibn al-Jawzi, Hafiz Abd al-Rahman ibn Ali 41, 92, 255, 306, 369
Ibn Jubayr, Muhammad ibn Ahmad 184-5
Ibn Juraij 148
1	Ibn Kaihir 106, 158, 182, 249, 377
Ibn Khaldun, Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad 82-51179-8O11831 186, 230-1, 263, 404-5
Ibn Khallikan 101, 240, 252, 255, 306
Ibn Khuzaimah 210
Ibn Mahdi, Abd al-Rahman 79
| Ibn Majah 334
I	Ibn Mas’ud (see Abdullah ibn Mas'ud)
j| Ibn Massarrah 163
Ibn Miskawayh 279
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|fflffiabib al-Ajami 103, 260
Habib ibn Awa (Abu Tammam) 381
Al-Hadi, Caliph nil 124
Hadi Sabuwari, Mulla 391
Hafiz of Shiraz 196, 299, 313, 371
Hafwh bint Umar 7, 151
Hagia Sophia 13 193,194
A Haidar Amuli, Sayyid 313
Haitham ibn Bishr 79
HajiShariiatullah 106, 151
al-Hajj Malik al-Shabazz (see Malcolm X) al*Hakam, Caliph 153, 105, 133, 136 al-Hakam 11, Caliph 15<4, 171
Bi al-Hallaj, Abul Mughith Hussain ibn Mansur ibn Muhammad 97, 160-3
Hajjaj ibn Yusuf ibn Matar al-Hasib 55, 75, o2> 1O1 2I« 111158*9, 161
Haj Mollah Hadi Sabzcvari 313
Hajun 18
Hakim Ajmal Khan 181
Halab 110
Hamadan 160-1,144
Hamas 167
Hamida Banu Begum 171
Hamid al-Din Sufi 303
’	Ha^izah Beg 353, 354
Hamzah Fansun 139
Hanbal ibn Hilal 78
Hannibal 168
Harran 103,1^, 305
|	Harun J-Kuhi^ CaHpli 58, 71-a> 75, S^^^.109, ni-1z, 1X3-
6,159-62, 189-90, m, 140, 148, 159, 184, 380-1
I	Hasan ton AL 34, 351 44, 51 95.117, 150
]	Hasan-i-Sabbah 107, no, 110, 141, 177
Hasan al-Banna 106,151, 164-7, 330
Hasan al-Ba*ri, Abu Sa id Hasan ibn Abi'l Hasan Yacar I 58, 66, 94. W0-3, 154, 160, 161, 161, 301, 336, 344
Hisan ibn Hani (see Abu Nuwas)
Hasan Ismail al-Hudaybi 167, 330 Hasan Muthanna, Sayyid 95
Hassan ibn al-Nu'man 111, 158 Hactin 65
Haussihnd 384, 386
Hqahlal-Nur (The Luminous Bodies by al-Suhrawardi) 361 Hqat-i-Jatid (The Life Of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan by Hali) 375
Hebron 18$-6, 335 Heliopolis 61 Heraclius 116
Herat 170, 145, 186, 187, 301, 371 Herodotus of Halicarnassus 81, 183, 131
Hijaz 71, 156-7, 190 al-Arshiyyah (The Wisdom of the Throne by Mulla Sadra) 390
Hikmat al-Ishraq (The Philosophry of Illumination by al-Suhrawardi) 361
a!’’Hi^ikmiat al-Muta'aliyyah fPl Asfar aLArbaah (The Tran-Wisdom Reg/a^t^ding the Four Journeys by Mulla Sadra) 390
Hirns 33, 305
Hind bint Utba 116
al-Hind Mahmud ul-Hasan, Shaykh 315
Hippocrates 101, 166,176, 196, 133
Hira m, 369
Hisab al-J^lbr wad Muqabalah (The Summarised Tre<atise on the Procrss ° Calculati°n for Transposition and CanceRa-tion by al-Khwarizmi) 76
al-Hisba f l Islam (PublicDuties in Islam by Ibn Taymiyyah) 106
Hisham ibn Abd al-Malik, Caliph 93, 127, 151
Hisham ibn Urwa 87, 156
Hisham II, Caliph 171-3 Hitti, Philip K. 404
Hizb al-Bahr (Invocation of the Sea by al-Shadhili) 347 Holy Roman Empire 8, 16, 136
Homer 296
Hourani, Albert H. 244, 404
Hujjat Allah al-Balighah (Gad’s Conclusive Argument by Shah Waliullah) 350, 351
I	al-Hujwiri, Abul Hasan Ali 66, 300-1, 324
Hulagu 277, 179
Humayun 172
Hunayn ibn Ishaq 196 Hungary 135, 13-7, 145
1 Huraymila 249 Hussain ibn Ahmad 119
Hussain ibn Ali 34-7, 44, 95» 147, 150, 101, 256-7 Hussain ibn Ali al-Nishapuri 211 Hyderabad 218, 246, 343, 356, 357
al“fIifsnts an-lhul al~Diy^ma ( the Delineation	RO^ums
Principles by al-Ash'ari) 60
Iberia 1>z. 134
Ibn Abd al-Wahhab, Muh ammad 1106. 148-51, 188, 190, 33<^, ^^9
Ibn Abd al-Warith 173
Ibn Abu Shaiba. Abu Bakr 51
Ibn Abu al-Yusr 104
Ibn Abu Hatim al-Razi zio
Ibn al-Arabi (rer Ibn Arabi)
Ibn al-Arabi, Qadi Abu Bakr 236
Ibn al-Athir 129,137.183. 230, 506
Ibn al-Faradi 273
Ibn al-Haytham, Abu Ali Hasan (Alhazcn) 204-6, 228, 140
Ibn al-K ataani 273
Ibn al-Muqa^ffa 380
Ibn al-Nadim 114, 190, 262
Ibn al-Nfis 102
Ibn al-Qutaiba 158
Ibn al-Shatir 206, 278
Ibn al-Waqqar 306
Ibn Arabi, Shaykh al-Akbar Muhyi al-Din Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muhammad al-Haaimi al-Ta'i 98.1O31 163, 136-9, 309, 346, 377» 3^
Ibn Ata'Allah al-Iskandari, Ahmad ibn Muhammad 547
Ibn Badis, Abd al-Hamid 247
Ibn Bajjah (Avempace) 114, 153. 163, 320-2,	368
Ibn Battubah 170, 184-7, 229, 364
Ibn Daud 134
Ibn Gabirol 134, 153
Ibn Hafsun 153
Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani 55, 83, 138, 335
Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi 141, 153, 163, 237, 163, 272-5, 336
Ibn Hisham, Abu Muhammad Abd al-Malik al-Himyari 15*7-8
Ibn Hurmuz, Abd al-Rahman 87
Ibn Ishaq, Abu Abdullah Muhammad 155-8
Ibn al-Jawzi, Hafiz Abd al-Rahman ibn Ali 41, 92, 255, 306, 369
Ibn Jubayr, Muhammad ibn Ahmad 184-5
Ibn ju^r^aij 148
Ibn Kathir 106, 158, 182, 249, 377
| Ibn Khaldun, Abd al-Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Muhammad 82-5, 1^19-80, 183, 186, 230-1, 263, 404-5
Ibn Khallikan tot, 240, 151, 155, 306
Ibn Khuzaimah 210
Ibn Mahdi, Abd al-Rahman 79
Ibn Majah 334
Ibn Mas'ud (see Abdullah ibn Mas'ud)
Ibn Massarrah 163
Ibn Miskawayh 279
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Indonesia 73»339
Iqbal, Sir Muhammad 122, 247, 251, 263, 282, 351. 357-8, 372, 375, 404
3U> 34o*3»
Iran 1^, 66, 213, 242, 299, 3i2-^-4, 340, 343, 347, 363, 39!
Iraq 19,36,51,54,57*8, 62, 71,1851 209, 218, 220, 256*8, 3q4
3U» 361363, 380-1, 388, 391, 403	’
al*lraqi, Lain al-Din
Ireoe1 Empress 124
Isfahan KX0 io8»I28»I7<0 192, 241, 272, 301, 361, 369, 388 al-IsfUaiani, Abu Faraj 183, 230
Ishaq ibn al-Sabbah in
Ishaq ibn Rahawaih 51, 52, 209
al-Isharat uu’l Tanbihat (Remarks and Admonitions by Ibn
Sina) 100^:^. 278, 286, 361
Ishmael (see Ismail)
Isk^nndah 219
Islam ka Nazariya~i Siyasi (The Islamic Political Theory by Mawdudi) 359
Islam ka Nizam-i Hayat (The Islamic Wa^y of Life by Maw-dudi) 359
Ismail 150, 58,157
Ismail ll*Faroqi 404
Ismail al-Lahid, Shaykh 100,102
Ismbul 138, 145-6, ^^7, 186, 192-5, 245, 247, 293-4, 397; Golden Hom 137
Italy 138,168, 264
Izalat al-Khafa an Khilafat al-Khulafa (Re^no^ual of Ambiguity abot^t the Early Caliphate by Shah Waliullah) 350
Izmir 293
al-Izz al-Din ibn Abd al-Salam 346
Jafar al-Barmaki 125-6,160
Ja-far al-Sadiq, ibn Muhammad ibn Ali Lain al-Abideen
ibn Hussain ibn Ali 87,147-50, 188, 189, 260
Jabal al-Alam 345
Jabal al-Nur 114,
Jabal al-Trnq 133, 216
Jabir ibn Abdullah 54
Jabir ibn Hayy'an ibn Abdullah al-Kufi al-Sufi (Geber) l4- 110,188-91, 196
Jahangir, Emperor r^o, 174, 224-5, 27O, 303, 316 al-Jahiz 380
Jaipal I of Punjab 213^r M 1
Jai Singh 218-9
Jalal al-Din Dawwani 363
Jalal Al-i Ahmad (the author of Gharbzadegi) 314
Jama ah Al-IsluniyyiOh 331
Jamal Abd aJ-Nasir 331
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 244-7, 265, 336-8, 375
Jamal aJ-Din Hasan ibn Yiuuuf al-Hilli 278
Jami, Abd al-Rahman l^i^, 122, 239, 255, 269, 271, 296, 299, 310
]ami dl-Bayan fi Tafir al-Quran (The Exhaustive Commentary on the Quran by al-Tabari) 182
al-Jami al-Sahih (of Imam Muslim) 52, 210-11 332
Jamial-Ulum (The Encyclopaedia Sciences by al-Razi) 286
JavidNamah (The Song ofEternity by Iqbal) 342
Jaival^-i-Shikwa (Response to Complaint by Iqbal) 342
Jawab al-Sahih (The Autherntic Response by Ibn Taymiyyah) 106
Jazirat ibn Umar 305
Jerusalem (al-Quds) 8, 15, 62-5, 185-6, 192, 194, 304-6, 335, 361
al-^^Hjadif'l Isl^am (War and Peace in Islam by Mawdudi) 357, 359
Jinnahbhoy Poonja 280
Jordan 19
al-Jubbai, Abu Ali 58-60, 228
Judah Halevi 153
Juma ibn Hizam 332
a|-]on|yd, Abul	al-Bagh^^ 69, 97 203, 261 263
Jurjan 66,140
Justinian, Emperor 193
al*Juwayni, Abul Maah Abd al-Mahk 67*8,1O9. 24o, 286
Kabul II^1	I74,186, 244, 247, Z58, 318
Kahak 389
Kant, Immanuel 102, 167
Al-Ka^;abadhi, Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn toraHm 309
Kamal al-Din al-Farisi 207
Kamal al-Din ibn Yunus 277
Kamal al-Din Simnani 284
Kamran ^2
Kandhla 324, 325
Karachi 280, 281, 283
Karari 376, 377
Karbala 36, 37,147, 2o61 257
Karim Abd al-Jabbar 400
Karramiyyah 286
Ka^s^fal-Asr<ar (The Disclosurie of Secrets by Khomeini) 31.4 Kashf al-Mahjub (Removal of the Veil by al-Hujwiri) 300, 32-4
Kassf an-Manahij al-Adilla fi Aqaid al-Milla (Revelation of Methods of Prot^f concerning the Belief of the Nation by Ibn Rushd) 166
Kashmir 174, 316, 340
Kasr Asnam al-Jahiliyyah (Demolishing the Idol of Ignorance by Mulla Sadra) 390
KazOkhstan 171
Kepler, Johannes 77, 205, 206, 207
Khadijah bint Khuwailid 26*8, 42, 44, 46> 252 Khaibar 39, U7
Khalid ibn Abd al-Aziz al-Saud 291
Khalid ibn al-Walid 16, 3o*311oo, 220
Khalid ibn Yazid 188
Khalil Ahmad Slhlalnpoai 325
Khlnlslalh 91
Khandaq (Battle of) 46
Khan Jahan Lodi 226
Khartoum 376, 378
Khatib al-Baghdadi 55
Khlyzoaln bint Ata 123-4,158
Khomeini, Ayatullah Ruhullah al-Musavi 312-15
Khurasan 66, 75, 107, 118-19, 128, 139, 160-1, 1861 188, 201, 208, 212-13, 230, 24.1, 261, 276, 296-7, 302, 381
Khutbat (Collection of Lectures by Mawdudi) 359
Khuwailid ibn Asad 26
Khwajah Baqi Billah 309, 348
Khwajah Ishaq Ghani Chishti 302
Khwajah Qutb al-Din Bakthtiyar Kaki 301, 303
Khwajah Qutb al-Din Mawdud 356
Khwaja^ Uthmn Hamani 301
Khwajah Yusuf Hamdani 97, 270, 300-1
Khwarizm 74,139,140, 186, 285
al-Khwarizmi, Abu Abdullah Muhammad ibn Musa
7,112,139,162,179,196, 205, 229, 242, 268
al-Kindah hi, 380
al-Kindi, Abu Yusuf Yaqub ibn Ishaq ibn Shabrut (Al-kindus) in-14, 11'9, I42, 162, 179, 191, I96^^, 229, 233, 279, 284, 320, 360, 368, 388
King, Martin Luther Jr. 394
King Farouk 331
King Pedro 83
King Roderick 132,133
Kintur 312
Kirman 229
Kitab al-Adawiyyah al-Qalbi (Treatise on Cardiac Drugs by Ibn Sina) 101
Kitab al-Aghani (The Book of Songs by Abul Faraj al-Isfa-hani) 230
Kitab al-Akhlaq-i-Nasiri (The Book of Nasirean Ethics by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi) 277-8
Kitab al-Akhlaq wal Siyar (The Book of Morality and Ethics by Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi) 274
Kitab al-Arbain (The Book of Fourty Hadith by Ysdiya iI-Ni-wawi) 334.
Kitab al-Athar al-Baqiyah an al-Quran al-Khaliyah (A Treatise on Chronology o^the A^ncien^ Nations by al-Biruni) 140-^1
Kitab al-Fasl fi'l Milal wal Ahwa wal Nihal (The Decisive Tn^catise on Sects, Heterodoxies and Denominations by Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi) 274
Kitab aalHaaafiKula WtalMathana (The Treatise on Stonw
in the Kidney and Bladder by al-Razi) 199
Knab al.lHawif al-Tdob (The Com^efenswe Book of Medi-
cine by al-Razi) 198
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tad o-Ma^bda nT AkW (7k Book c-f Origin and Return by Mullah Sadra) 390
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0-QUkux fid-Tibb {He Canon Methane by Ibn Saul 100. 101
A^ d-Rupr (7k Book o][R^bfdhiu^<Ai) iys
Kdab a^-Ssdaah (7k Book	GnhaiMn by al-Biruni)
141
Kaab d-.Skrm (The Book of General Knowledge by al-Bcrcnj) 141
faub d-Skidi (The BoeA oHubnbNVbn Sina) ioo, 101 Kssb dfas c^Fidzfyy^ (The Book of the Philosophical ffnl^JbnrJRjZa)l98
tad e-^Sqata^ eFMadansjyah (7k Book Political Go^^ ernance by a-^Farahi) 179
tad d'Tfhan I The Book	Undemanding by al-Biruni)
K^cabaFIedhh	lsk^<d(TheBooko>Indication an^Ra^n-
w* by at-HdUda) 131
Kuh	(7k Book Hivwj by aLKhwanzmi) 75

Kitab al-TarifLiman Ajaz An-il Ta'allf{An Aid to Him Who Lacks the Capacity to Read Large Books by Abul Qasim al-Zahrawi) 134
Kitab al-Tuuwin {The Book of Ta and Sin by al-Hallaj) 162
Kitab al-Taiuhid {The Book of Monotheism by Ibn Abd al-Wahhab) 250
Kitab al-Umm {The Book of Essence by al-Shafi'i) 73
Kitab am Ahl al-Madinat aI-Fadilah { The Book of Views of the Inhabitants of the Noble City by al-Farabi) 179
Kitab Ihsa al-Ulum {The Book of Enumeration of Sciences by al-Farabi) 178)^'
Kitab Lisan al-Arab (by Ibn Sina) 101
Kitab Shakl al-Qita {The Book of the QuadriLiteral by Nasir al-Din al-Tusi) 178
Kitab Simt Rasul Allah { The Biography of God s Messenger by Ibn Ishaq) 157
Kitab Surat al-Ard {The Book on the Shape of the Earth by al-Khwarizmi) 77, 229
Kitab Tahdid Nihayat al-Amakin { The Determination of the Co-ordinates of the Cities by al-Biruni) 141
Kitab Tahsilal-Saadah {The Book of'Attainment ofHappiness by al-Farabi) 179
Kitab Tar&hal-Hind{The HLtory of 'India by al-Birum) 141, 186
Kitab Tarikhal-Rusul wa'lMuluk {The Book offthe History of Prophets and IGngsksy al-Tabari) 182, 130
Kohistan 213
Konya 12(021186> 194
Kordofan 378-9
Kosovo 135
Kublai Khan 184
Kufah 9,12, 20,36-7, 54-31 57, 79, ni^-^12, 118, 149, 156-7, 161, 18I111^5,188-90, m, 117, 257, 380-1, 383
Kurdistan 249
Kuwait 188

UabU Island 376
Ladhiqiya 186
Lahore 172, 192, 225, 301, 308, 311, 319, 340-3, 359
Lakhm 220
Lane-Poole, Stanley 153
Lansing 392,393
Larinda 120
Lebanon 62,337,403
Leonardo da Vinci 207
Liaquat Ali Khan 282, 374
Libya 64,185,293^•	<*•	- n
Leibniz, Gottfried 323
Lincolns Inn (London) 281, 341
Lings, Manin (Abu Bakr Siraj al-Din) 139, 347, 4°4 Lisan al-Din ibn al-Khatib 83
Locke, John 167, 323
London 241, 246, 280, 181, 341
Lord Acton 91
Lord Northbrook 374
Lord Salisbury 246
Louise Little 391-3
Louis Il 145
Louisville 1°°, 4D1, 403
Lucena 165
Lucknow 312


Maalim fi'l Tariq {Signposts on the Road by Sayyid Qutb)
331
al-Mamun, Caliph Abdullah 58, 61, 72, 75, 77, 80, 88,111, 126, 159-62, 233, 240, 248, 259, 284, 360, 380
Ma'rakat al-Islam wal Rasmaliyyah {Conflict between Islam and Capitalism by Sayyid Qutb) 330
Mabahith al-Mashriqiyyah {Oriental Investigations by al-Razi) 286
Macedonia 135, 168
Machievalli, Niccolo no
Mada' in (Ctesiphon) 96
Madagascar 129
Madinah 1-11 15-17, 19-25, 3O-33, 64, 71-1, 79, 81, 86-92, hi, 116, 123, 125-6, 147-9, I55-7^» 160, 161, 181, 185, 188, 200, 237, 248-9, 25-7, 355, 378
Madinat al-Zahra (al-Andalus) 153
Madras 343
Madrasah al-Fawqaniyyah 356-7
Madrasah al-Nizamiyyah 109
Madrasah al-Rawahiyyah 333
Madrid 172
Mafatih al-Ghaib {see Tafsir al-Kabir)
Maghreb 110, 111
Mahabat Khan 225
Mahasabha 181
al-Mahdi, Caliph 88, in, 123, 125-6,119
Mahmud II, Sultan 304
Mahmud Agha 192
Mahmud Fahmi al-Nuqrashi 167
Mahmud of Ghazna, Sultan Mahmud ibn Sebuktekin al-Ghaznavi 212-15, 240, 259, 324
Mahmud al-Isfahani, Shaykh 301
Maimonides 134, 167, 178
Maisarah 27
Majd al-Din al-Jili 2831 360 Maj mu al-Fatawa 106 Makkah 1, 6, 9-*°’ *4-I5» 18-19, 22, 16, 28, 30* 36, 38, 42-4, k	46-7, 51, 55, 70-2, 7S^» 83-61 91, IO4, iii, 115, 120, 123, 125.
6, 149, 156, 161, 173, l8l, i84-5» 187, 200, 209, 216, 237-8, 1	243, 245, 248, 253, 257-8, 261, 309, 325-6, 333, 345-6, 354,
369, 378» 395
Makramat Khan, Ustadh 226
Makran 217, 218
Maktubat {Epistles by Sirhindi) 398
Malabar 187, 229
Malaysia 73, 366
Malcolm X (al-Hajj Mahk al-Shabazz) 392-5, 102 Maidive Islands 187, 364 al-Malik al-Rahim, Caliph 108 Malik al-Zahir Ghazi 361 Malik ben Nabi 342
Malik ibn Anas, Imam Abu Abdullah Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn Abi Amir al-Asbahi 71-2, 82, 86-9, 148, 15^,156, 160,162, 208, 251, 332, 344, 351
Malik ibn Dinar 255
Malik Shah, Sultan Jalal al-Din 108, no, 241, 304
Malik Zahir Ghazi 362
Al-Manar {The Lighthouse} (magazine) 267, 339
Manazir Ahsan Gilani, Sayyid 357 al-Mankhul min Ilm al-Usul {A Summary of the Science of
Fundamentals by al-Ghazali) 67
al-Mansur, Caliph Abu Ja'far 57, 88-9, 123, 125-6, 129, 149-^^,157, 212
al-Mansur ibn Ishaq 197-8
Mansur ibn Jumhur 119
Mansur ibn Nuh 197
Mansura 229
Mantiq al-Tair {Conference ojf the Birds by Farid al-Din Attar) 120
Manuel, Emperor 306
Maqasid al-Falasifah {Intentions of the Philosophers by al-Ghazali) 68
al-Maqdisi 230
Maraghah 285, 360; Maraghah Observatory 206, 277 Marathas of Maharashtra 319
Maratta 384
Marco Polo 184, 229
Mardin 397
Marrakesh i30, 167, 321, 323 Marufal-K83khi°7,
Maawan it>n H;darm4O, 91, 256
Maasvann 123, 127
*-MosPo,io {T4e A9prehensions by Mulla Sadra) 390
*^-rdinA^97 wdl Mutarahat {The Roads and Refuges by al-rrd'lraw16d1S 361
Msr,f ad66, 312
a^srMianob, Louis2644O4
Mas’ud, Sukan i27
al-Masudi, /dndHassmA^ 1 bn Huussainibn ^i 75, 183,
Al-S^ataribrl-J).IdyiC min al-Ilm al-ILihi {Noble Pursuits of the
Sde^ics of D12inity by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi) 286
HHassinc^vt o S Joi al aLD t 1R^lmi 121, 313
^Manjridi, Ab1 Man s1i6I, 268
Mawarahnahr 169
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alMugawamat (The Apposites by al-SuhrfWfrd’) 361 al-Muqtadir, Caliph 262
Musab ibn Zubair 256
al-Mu'tadd, Caliph 273
Mutasim Billah, Caliph Abu Ishaq Muhammad 61, 80, 81, in, 160,162, 248,
Muawiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, Caliph 12-13, 19, 35» 90,115-18, 117,1)11136.188, 200-1, 220-1, 256, 258-9
Mudhakkirat al-Dawah tual Daiya (Memoirs of Propagation and Propagators by al-Banna) 266
Mughirah ibn Shuba 50, 216
Muhammad Abduh 106, 246, 247, 265, 287, 336-9 Muhammad Abu Abdullah ibn Harazin 344 Muhammad Ahmad (ree The Mahdi of Sudan) Muhammad al-Baghawi 285
Muhammad al-Ghazali 351, 359
Muhammad al-Tahir ibn al-Ashur 247, 287
Muhammad Ali 400-3
Muhammad Ali al-Sanusi 377
Muhammad Ali Jauhar 340, 374
Muhammad Ali Jinnah 280-3, 340, 343» 365, 372 Muhammad Ali Pasha 288, 376
Muhammad Asad 287, 404
Muhammad Baba Sammasi 268
Muhammad Bcheshti 315
Muhammad Bello 386
Muhammad Fodio 384
I Muhammad Ghuri 119 Muhammad Hamidullah 404 Muhammad Hayat al-Sindi 249 Muhammad Hussain Haykal 404 Muhammad Hussain Tabataba'I, Sayyid 391 Muhammad ibn Abd al-Rah man ibn Nawfal 157
I Muhammad ibn al-Hasan aJ-Shaybani 57, 70-1, 88 Muhammad ibn al-Qasim 216-19, 3Oi> 32-4 Muhammad ibn Ali al-Sanusi 271
Muhammad ibn Ismail Gimiri (Ghazi Mulla) 353
I Muhammad ibn Juzayy 187
I Muhammad ibn Muaqiyyah 217
Muhammad ibn Murtada (Fayd Kashani) 391 Muhammad ibn Pir Ali (Imam Birgivi) 336 Muhammad ibn Saud 250, 288, 289
Muhammad ibn Sulaiman al-Hashimi 254
Muhammad ibn Sulaiman al-Juzuli, Shaykh 347 Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Ansari 87
Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Dhuhali 209 Muhammad Ilyas, Mawlana 311, 324-7, 372
Muhammad Ismail Panipati 375 Muhammad Kazem Shanatmadari 315
Muhammad Kazim Assar, Sayyid 391
Muhammad Kifayatullah, Mufti 357 Muhammad Manzur Numani 359 Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi 351

11
Muhammad of narghi 353 Muhammad Reza Shah 314 Mutammad Sambo, ^ayl^ 384 Muhammad Tahir Agha 192 Mulianmad Taqi Khonsari ^3 Muhammad Wafd Allah al-Maghrebi 349 Muhammad Yahya 311, 325 Midhammad Yunus (see Yunus, Muhammad) Muhammad Yusuf, Mawlana (Hazrat Ji) 327 Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College 356, 374 al-Muhassal (The Acquisition by al-Razi) 286 Mulla Sadra 102,179, 239, 313, 363, 388-91 Multan 186, 213, 219, 285, 301, 318 Mumtaz Mahal (The Chosen One of the Palace) 226, 316 Munqidh min al-Dalal (Deiivrrancf from Error by al-Ghadi) 69
Muqaddimah fil EMM} (Jntroduction to Hhtory by Ibn Khaldun) 85, 231, 404
Murad Bakhsh 317, 318 Murad III, Sultan 193 Murcia (Mursiyah) 236 Murtaza Mutahhari 314-15 Muruf aliDhahab wa Ma’a&n abJaw^r (T}e Meadows of
Gold and Mines oGems by al-Mas'udi) 229, 231
Musa bin Maimon 134, 167,178 Musa ibnlNusayr 131, 132, 220-3 Musa ibn Uqba 155, 156, 157 Misailimah 31 Musha 328, 329
Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj 52, 89, 208-11
Muliim ibn KGaaiidal-Zanj 171 al-Musnad (of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal) 81, 332
1	Mutnadaa &(o fld-Haidm)23 »2-5
Mustafa Ali 194
Mustafa Kamil 329
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (ree Ataturk) al-Mustasim, Caliph 277 al-Mustazhir, Caliph 273 Mu’tadid, Caliph 228 Mu’tamid, Caliph 297
al-Mutanabbi, Abul Tayyib Ahmad ibn Hussain al-Juf 296,380-3
Mutawakkil ala Allah, Caliph 61, 81,114,181, 248, 285 Muwatta (The Beaten Path of Imam Malik) 71, 72, 89, 332,
351
Muzaffarnagar 348
Muzna 151
Mysore 343




al-Nabhani, Taqi al-D’n 267 al-Nafi 87
Nfdhr ibn Malik 87
Nafzfwfh 131
Nahj al-Bakghdlj ('Ihe peak of Efoquence by Ab’ ’bn Ab’ Talib) 13
Nailah bint Farafisfh 116 Najaf 185, 312, 314 Nfjd 248, 249, 288, 290
Nfjm al-Din al-Kubra 238, 300, 301, 344
Nfjm al-Din Ayyub 62
Nfjran 71, 72
Nala-i-Yat’m (The Orphans Cry) 341
Nana Asmau 386
Naples 167
Napoleon 1, 30,168
Naqsh al-Fusus (The Imprint of the Bezels by Ibn al-Arabi) 238
al-Nasa’i, Imam 334
Nasir fl-Din Abd al-Rahman 277
Nasir al-Din Qajar 246
Nasr fl-Qashuri 262
Nasr ibn Ahmad 177
Nawa 332, 335
fl-Nawawi, Imam Muhyi al-Din Abu Zakfriyya Yahya ibn Sharif ibn Muri ibn Hasan ibn Hussain ibn Muhammad ibn Juma ibn Hizam al-Hizaui al-Damfshqi 55, 211, 332-5, 336
Nawab Mirza Khan Dagh 34.1
Nawab Muhsin al-Mulk 374 Nazim al-Haqqani, Shaykh 271
Nazir Ahmad 375
Newton, Sir Isaac 77, 206-7
New York 393-4
Nicholson, Reynold A. 341, 404
Nietzsche, Friedrich 343
Niger 187
Nigeria 387
Nirun 218, 219
Nishapur 53, 67, 69, 107, 108, 109, 120, 208, 240, 242, 301, 312, 369; Nishfpur College 241
Nizam al-Din Awliyah, Shaykh 303, 325 Nizam al-Mulk 66, 67, 96,107-10, 240, 241
Nizamiyyah College 67, 69, 96,109, 276, 369 Nizamuddin 325, 327
Nizar Qfbbani 383
Nu aim ibn Abdullah 6-7
Nuh ibn Mansur al-Samani 100
Nuh II of Bukhara 213 Numan ibn Bishr 36 Numan ibn Thabit 54 Numani, Shibli 340-1, 374-5, 404 Nuqrashi Pasha 330
Nur al-Din Mahmud Zangi, Sultan 63, no, 304-7, 361
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Price Abd akRdusun 128, ifi
PWcdt "7.166.204-5.323 Ptdanyi Ahugar 75. ioo. 141 Poapb J72-3	285,308.340.369; Eas Punjab 357
PyUjaNM 189 19^.204
jl-Qadir. Caliph 215 al-Qa’ida 331 Qiis Ibn Adi dan 252 Qandahar 225. 227 al-Qaniun al-Masudi (Canon of Mas'udi by al-Biruni) 141.
141
al-Qjnun fi al-Tibb (Canon of Medicine by Ibn Sina) 101. K>2,165 198. 234
aJ-Qasim Ibn Muhammad 42. 147
Qaiada 55
Qayrawan 131^, 134. 220-2. 258
0^1)5125"
Qiyas al-Din Mansur Dashiaki 363
Qom 313-44 389
al-Qu ds see Jerusalem
Qungirai 169
Qurra ibn Hubairah 208
Qunrubulli 75 aJ-Qurtubi 182 al-Qushairi 67
Qutal-Qulub (The Noun^l^i^v^i^nt of Hearts by al-Mak_ki) 261 Qutaibah Ibn Sa'id 209
Qutaiba Ibn Muslim 216
Qutb al-Din. Sultan 303
Qutb al-Din Ahmad Ibn Abd al-RahIm (see Shah Waliullah)
Qutb al-Din al-MIsri 277
Qutb al-Din al-ShIrazi 277. 363. 388
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al-Rabbani. Abul Hasan Ali ibn Sahl 196-7
Rabah al-QaIs 255
RabI'a al-Adawiyyah 203. 252-5. 260-2
Rabi’ah Ibn Abd al-RCiman 87-8
Rabi ibn Suleman al-Marali 73
al-Radd ala al-Dahnyin (Rafiaation of tha Materialists by Jamal al-Din al-AfghanI)l 246
al-Radd ala al-Mantiqi'in (The Refutation of Logic by Ibn
Taymiyyah) 106
Radhkan 107
Rafai Yar Jung 246
al-Rah’I 335	h	> -
aJ-Rafiqa 126
Raja Dahir 217-19
Rajasthan 173. 226. 302. 319 al-Ramli 335
Ramon Lull 167,239
Ramut-t-Bekhtuli (The Mysteries of Selflessness by Iqbal) 342.
Rashid al-DIn al-Tabib 107
Rashid Rida. Muhammad 2-47. 251. 271. 338. 339
R^iwa'2i9
ajl-RazI. Fakhr al-DIn and Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariyya Ibn Yahya 106. 114. 120. 142. 178-9. 182. 191. 196-8. 228. 229. 233. 263. 277-9. ^84-7. 296. 320. 360. 368,388
Red Sea 347
Reza Shah 313. 314
Rhazes 196
Rhodes 145,193
Rihla (Travels by Ibn Battutah) 186. 187
Risalah Hayy ibn Yaqdhan (The Tale of Living Son of Vigilant by Ibn Tufayl) 322
Risi^l^^^ft al-Ta'^uhid (A Treatise on Divine Unity by Ibn Abd al-Wahhab) 338
Risalat fi'l Barahin ala Masail al-Jabr wa'l Muqabalah (Treatise on Establishing the Problems of Transposition and Equation by al-Khwarizmi) 242
Risalat ft Sharh ma Ashkal min Musadarat Kitab Uqlidus (Exposition of the Difficulties of Eud^i^td's Elemenss) 242
Risale-i Nur (The Epistle of Light by Sa'id Nursi) 398-9 Riyadh 250. 288-91
Riyadh as-Saliheen (The Garden of the Righteous by al-Na-wawi) 334. 335
Robert of Chester 76
Robinson Crusoe 323
Rodinson. Maxime 404
Rousseau. Jean-Jacques 295. 323
Rubaiyyat (of Umar Khayyam) 242
Rukn al-Din Baibars. Sultan 334
Rumi. Jalal al-Din 119-22. 186. 194. 238. 263. 270. 296. 299» 342. 344. 346
Ruqayyah 19. 42
Russia 168. 246. 397
Rustam 298
Sa'di. Abu Abdullah Sharaf al-DIn Ibn Muslih al-Din of Shiraz 109. 368-"1. 372
Sa'd Ibn AbI Waqqas 18. 36
Sad Ibn Mansur Ibn Kammunah 363
Sad Zaghlul 264
Sa'id Ibn Mansur 209
Sa'id Ibn Musayyib 87. 332
Sa'id Nursi. Bediuzzaman 271. 311. -96l9, 404
Sadiq al-Mahdi. Sayyid 379
Sadr al-^^in ^Muha^n^nad ibn Ibrahi^n al-^Qa^vaii^ijJ^— Shirazi (see Mulla Sadra)
Sadr al-DIn QunawI 238
al-Saffah. Caliph Abul Abbas 123,128
Saharanpur 311. 325
Sahl Ibn Abdullah al-Tustari 261
Sahl Ibn Sad 54
Sakarya 294
I45I]
Sal|h al-Din Ayyubi (Saladm). Sultan 6i-5, 11° 306-7. 345. 361-2
al-Salam al~Alarn wal Mam (Islam and GtobH Peace by Sayyid Qutb) 330
Salama Ibn al-Fadl 157
Salama Ibn Kuhail 55
Salim I. Sultan 143,193> 239
Salim |I. Sultan 193-4
Salim Ibn Abdullah 56 Salman al-Farisi 39. 46. 296
Salonica 292. 293
Samarqand 118. 169. 171-2. 186. 209. 216. 227. 241. 272. 278. 285. 301. 317. 352
Samawa 380
Sana 79. 186. 194
Sina’I 296. 299 Sinjar. Sultan 243 al-Sanusi of Libya 355
Sarakhs 78 al-Sarakhsi 229
Sarbadar Kingdom 169 Sarojini Naidu 281 Sarton. George 196 Sata'at (Illuminations by Shah Waliullah) 350 Saudi Arabia 1 147. 250. 288. 290. 403
Sayf al-Dawlah 179. 382-3
Sayf al-DIn (Zangi) 305
Sayyid Qutb 267. 328-31. 342. 359. 398. 404
Schimmel. Annemarie 252
Schuon. Frithjof (Isa Nur al-DIn Ahmad al-Shadhili al-Dar-qawi al-Alawi al-Maryami) 239. 347
Sebuktekin 212
Sehwan 218. 219
Seneca 166
Seville 83,129,134,152, 164.166. 236-7. 275. 321
Seyyed Hossein Nasr 239. 363. 391. 404 al-Sha’bi 55. 202. 332
Shabistari. Mahmud 239
Shadhila 345 al-Shadhili. Abul Hasan Ali ibn Abdullah 122. 344-7 al-Shafi’i. Imam Abu Abdullah Muhammad Ibn Idris 67.
7°*3» "9-8o. 88,149.157.182. 251. 265. 333. 344. 377 Shah Abbas 225
Shah Abbas II 390
Shah Abd al-Aziz 351
Shah Abd al-Rahim Raipuri 325. 348
Shah Ghulam Ali 271
Shah Ismail Shahid 106,144. 251. 311. 351
Shah Jahan 192. 224-7. 303. 316. 317. 372
Shahjahanabad 226
Shahnama (Book of Kings by Firdawsi) 215, 297-9 al-Shahrastani 102. 106. 197
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4-Sanbt Ab Ishaq Ibohim 1»9
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Sbk ViMd , k* rv’* ™ W 3°* p4,M4’
348-51
Suss i!-Dx akSi'mnpndi 243
Suss J-Dnfah 100
Suss il-Ds il-Rivtaqi 27$
Sms i-Da iLMaqda 104
Sbas i!-Dia jT-Tfra co 121
fr-MM il-Din Muhammad a-Siih.mun 363
Sums iLMa ali Qabus ibn Washmgir 140
Sunri cf Daghesua a"1. 151-5
Sap^LBdI^ 255,260
Sfaif l-Dta Abu fl-Sadq 377
SM dlhas ml Takhs (Eagu f Peoarh ad Ad-wen by Ibn Sina) 278
Sk4Ko>d-io^dThi b-Anstrtdu(The Gwwr-toj n Andi Piyaa by al-Farabi) 178
Sun'an, Ali 31^404
KSvadnl d-Rbiihryd (The Dime Wineses by Mulla
Sin) 190
Sbnrfr (of Egypt) 306
Suh Himaia
SheHe-v Percy Bysshe 243
Sher Ali Khan 245
Shih Abt Tib 43
fT-SEMi, Abu Bakr 69,261-3
Sfy’ d-QOLK (Csnnj Ac Hun b^- Suh Wfliullah) 350 S’Dah al-Dm Kumijani 363
Sumii iba DhJ Jawban 36
Sunz ro, 368,371.38), 388 389,390
Sbukuh, Asad al-Dm 6), 306
Shu’ba iba fl-Hrm 55148,157
Smkuk ala Ta-iDus 198
Sburahbil ibn Hasamb 31
Sialkot 3^8,34C^47
SxSy 20,118-19
Sidiu, U7
74,76	*
SipaDHO
Skf^n7^t
Sikhs 349
Sinan, Mimar 146,19X-5
Susd 772 7^-^17^ 1T7-7^, 229,1$8 324
Sind ibn AB 77
al-Siar aLNfbzwiyah 158
Seit ut-N'eLi (^egtfLj tfde Prophet by ShWi) 340
Sifuad 226.308,309,30
■Siyliindi, Imam Rabbani Shaykh Ahmad 239, j^70 joS-n, 324 333,334 4,34 350.	371. $	’
Sir Muhau.uai Shafi 281
r
n
L
227, 28
2.
Sir Sayyid Abd al-Rfiman al-Mahdi 379 Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 246, 351, 356, 37*-5
al-Shanah {Policy OrIslamic Law by Ibn Tf t . yyah) 106	'
Siyisit Namah (d Treatise on Politics by Nizam al-Mulk) 1 Smirk Margaret 255	10
Smyrna 17,293-4 Socrates u, 176,189,197 Sohrab and Rustam 298 Sokoto 3&4 386-7 Somnath 214,369 Southeast Ana 327 Soviet Union 352 Spam, Muslim Spain and Islamic Spain 11*9, 128-31, 13. *
4,163-4 17» 184 205, 212, 216, 222-3» 232-3, 236* 27 304 310-1,380 (see also .Aidalusia)	*
Sri Lanka 187:U77 2^4^,359 Srinagar 226
V.
St Louis of France 346 Strait of Gibraltar 133,187 Strauss, Leo 179 Subcontinent 119216, 219, 224, 227, 282, 300, 301, 302,
30^ ?°8,31<^. 324,327, 340, 351, 35<9,h 364, J71-2, ?75’ Sudan 3^, 376; Bilad al-Sudan 384 Suf^^ fl-Thawn 148, 255 Sufyan ibn Uyayna 71,148,157 S^iaib al-Rumi 46 f-Stihrawardk Shihab al-Din Umar 98, 300, 34+ 346*369
J-SuhrawardL Shay^k^ aJ-Ishraq (Ma^ter don) Shihab al-Din Yfhya ibn Habash 28$, 31.33603. 389, 390
Suleman al-Kurdi 249 Sulcman ibn Abd al-Malik, Caliph 55-6, 92, 143-5, *19, 223 314
Suleiman Nfdwi, Say^^id 107, 357, 375
Sulaman the Magnifcent no, 143-6, 192, 193, 240, 259, 292
I Sinatra	364
Sunan (ofAbu Dawud) 332, 335 al-SuyTuu, Jalal fl-D’n 158,182, 239
SwitzerLand 295, 396
Sj-rn n-i3, ^io. 27 33, 46, 49, 51, 5^ 63> g4 66, 72 , ?9 70,l10>l715£1l271l26, t14.178, i81> 184-7, 2°4^, 2o8~9, 223, 229, 231, 249, 256-7, 305-7, 332, jm" ^j, 369? j8l: 388
301. 309, 310,
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urn ’nf-
1O2, 779. 278 ,
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al-Tabari, Imam Abu Ja’fer Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn
|	Yazid 75.87.92 155.116, 180-3, 230, 296
Tabanstan 35, 9$, 1180,181
Tabriz 170
Tabuk 185
Tadhkirah al-Awliya {Memoirs of the Saints by Far’d al-Din
Attar) 253
Tadhkirat al-Huffaz (by fllDMahfbi) 333
Tafhim al-Qtiran {Towards Understanding the Quran by
Mfwdudi) 359, 398
Taafjimat al-Ilahiyyah {The Divine Explanations by Shah Wal’ullaM) 350
Taafiig^~-i'Wat^it {Ne^cessity of Voluntee^ring for Missionary A^c-tivities by Muhammad Ilyas) 327
Taafii^-^i^-Talbari {Al-Tabari's Commenta^ry) 182
Tajfir al-Kabir {The Exhaustive Commentary by al-Razi) 286 al-Taftazani 239
Tahafut al-Falasifah {The Ref^itation of the Philosophers by al-Ghazali) 68,166, 320
Tahafui al-Tahafiit {Refutation of the Refutation by Ibn Rushd) 166
Taha Hussain 265, 329, 383
al-Ta^awi, Abu Ji’far 61
Tahdnb al-Akhlaq {The Muslim Social Reformer) (magazine) 375
al-Ta’i, Dawud 203, 260
Taif 91, 216
Tajdid-o Ih^^^^-i-Din (A History of Islamic Revivalist Movements by Mawdudi) 359
Taj Mahal 175,192, 226, 316
Taatrid al-Itiqadat {The Definition of Fundamental Belief^ by al-Tusi) 278
al-Tal^iwih^tt {The Intimations by al-Suhrawardi) 361
Tamerlane {see Timur)
Tangail 366
Tangier 132, 184,185, 222
Tamqih al-Manazir {The Renew of Optics by Kamal al-Din al-Farisi) 207
Tarif ’bn Malik 133
Tariq ibn Ziyad 131-4,163, 216, 222, 223
Tarjuman al-Ashwag {The Interpreter of Desires by Ibn Arabi) *37» *38
Tarsus 162
Tashkent 20, 352
Taunj al-Hamamah {The Doves Necklace by Ibn Hazm) 273, 274
Tbilisi 170
Tehran 196, 284, 312, 315
al-Tha'alibi, Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad 383 Thabit ’bn Zuta 54 Thfb’t ibn Qurrfh 202 Thabit ibn Sinan 183
Thales 204
The Divine Comedy (by Dante Alighieri) 166
The Mahdi of Sudan 376-9
The Prince (by N’ccolo Machiavelli) no
The Summary ^^Astronoi^^y (by Ibn al-HaytMami 205
Theodor’c of Freiburg 206
Thrace 294
Tiberias 64
7j^ min Qaryah {Chti from the Vill * *age by Sayyid Qut^
329
Tigris (river) 263
Tikrit 62
Tilimsan 185
Timbuktu 187
Timur, Amir (Tamerlane) 168-71,172, 224, 227, 268, 316
Tiriuufh ibn Hakim 382 allT’rmidM’, Imam 24, 210, 334 Toledo 129,132,134,152, 321 Toynbee, Sir Arnold 85
Transoxiana 176, 212, 258, 285, 297, 302
Tripoli 185, 293, 369
Tughrul Beg 108
Tunis 82-3,131185,187, 237
Tunisia 64, 82,124,161, 220, 258, 345, 361
Turkey, Ottoman and republican 20, 57, 62, 122, 135, 192, 292-3, 295, 313, 337, 347, 396, 399
Turkistan 176, 261, 369
Turkmenistan 160,177, 268
Tus 66, 69,107,126,188, 215, 296-8 al-Tusi, Abu Ji'far Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn
Hasan Nasir al-Din 102, 243, 276-9, 287, 296, 313
Tuzuk-i-Jahangr {Memoirs of Jahangir) 224
Ubfid Allah Ahrar 310
Ubaidullah al-Qfwar’r’ 209
Ubaidullah ibn Ziyad 36, 257, 258
Uba’dullah Sindh’ 351
al-Ubayy’d (El-Obe’d) 379
Ulugh Beg 243, 268, 278
Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz, Caliph Abu Hafs Umar ibn Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwan ibn Hakam 90-4, 109, 127, 203, 3O7,344
Umar ibn allKhattab, Caliph 6-9, 10-11 ’4-i6) 18-20, 24, 32» 33» 34» 41* 44* 47-9» 54> 86, ^H6, i31,185, 200, 220, 258, 268, 296, 308, 312	’
Umar ibn Sa’d 36
Umar ibn Sahlan al-Sawi 361
Umar Khayyam 107, 240-3, 296, 299, 3I3j 3?o
Umfrkot 172
Umayyah ’bn Khali7 46
Umm al-Khair Fftimah 95
Umm Ammara 252
Umm Atiyya 252
Umm Farwa 147
Umm Hfb’bah 116,117
Umm Ku-Iuu 19, 42, 44
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Al - Mahdi 88. til. H3.125. 1X6
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Anu - ldimx pelbcsca 314. 318
Ariba: 1>14« 216 0. *4. m. 13<^. 168. 296; culture 7. up. history 4. 23. 25; grammar i$. $9. 63.*$. 82. 86. 9©- 9*>» 1*7. 413. >3M language 82. ioj. 10*. in. 209.U); literature 85. 90. 96. 131. 158. 180. 385; numcrlb *4. *6; poetry 380 Archeri *©. 169. 332
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THE MUSLIM 100: THE LIVES, THOUGHTS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MOST INFLUENTIAL MUSLIMS IN HISTORY
Who are the Muslim world’s most influential people? Where were they bom? What were their ideas, thoughts and achievements? Why is it
important for us to know more about Islamic thought, history, culture " and civilisation? If you have been asking these and similar questions without receiving a proper answer, then this book is a must for you.
Among the personalities covered are: Caliph Umar, Imam Hussain,
Abu Hanifah, Mimar Sinan, M.A. Jinnah, Ataturk, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Abul A’la Mawdudi and Malcolm X.
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